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No. 


HO f MES OF AMERICAN POETS. 

» ______ 

BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 




OLIVER WEXDKLL HOLMES. 

conversation restricted entirely to abstract sub¬ 
jects. It is something like what the “Nine¬ 
teenth Century Club” of New York was, when 
it met at Cortland Parkers, and before it 
adjourned to ('bickering Hall and became,, 
in a manner, public. 

The talk, the other evening, fell on the- 
American poets. The meeting was at the 
house of a well-known critic, whose splendid 
library was thrown open for the occasion. He 
began the discussion by calling our attention 
to a series of water-colors, representing the 
homes of the principal poets of America; or* 
to speak more accurately, of the United 
! States. 

“ Let us begin with Holmes.” lie said : •• bc- 
hake a club, which we modestly call cause, just now, in consequence of his recent 

“ The Reading-Class,” but which is, in t visit to England, and his triumphal reception 
reality, a club to discuss literature and art. We : there, everybody is talking of him. But, after 
meet once a week, at the house of one of us, : all, great as was his ovation, the English con- 

and listen to a lecture or reading, and afterward ’ sider Holmes more a humorist than a poet even, 

snend an hour or two in talk. All personal ; Perhaps, critically speaking, they are not far 

i*\ on these occasions, is forbidden and the j wrong. But his vers-de-soci&d have a fluent 

(33) 
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WILLIAM CULLBN BRYANT. 


ease that is only rivaled by Praed. His 
Po’shay ’ may be taken as a good specimen of 
his poetical ability in one direction; while his 
ode on the frigate ‘Constitution,’ which was 
immensely popular a generation ago, may be 
quoted as another, in a different line. Here is a 
picture of the house in which he lives, in Beacon 
Street, Boston.” 

“You think, then,” I said, “we must go to 
Bryant and Longfellow for our leading poets?” 

“ Yes. This is where Bryant lived,” he said ; 
“at Roslyn, Long Island. The house was so 
•concealed by trees and vines that one could not 
see what it really looked like; hence, I have 
had them left out in this picture: and I have 
•done the same with the homes of Longfellow, 
Lowell, and others, for the same reason. Bryant 
was the first of our poets, in point of time, of 
any prominence. We ought, perhaps, to have 
begun with him instead of with Holmes. Joel 
Barlow, in the ‘ Columbiad,’ undertook the 
‘ heavy line,’ as they say on the stage. But the 
ora of the epics has 
passed, and the ‘Col¬ 
umbiad’ was hardly 
second-rate, even as 
an epic. It was the 
4 Thanatopsis ’ of Bry¬ 
ant that first convinced 
Europe that we had a 
poet in America; and, 
so far as his range 
went, a first-class one. 

Afterward, his ‘Water- 
fowl,’ his ‘ Marion’s 
Men,’ and others, all 
more or less different, 
proved his versatility 
as well as his genius. 

He has but recently 


gone from among us. Many of 
us knew him quite well. Yet 
his ‘ Thanatopsis ’ first appeared 
nearly sixty years ago. To 
realize how long that is, we 
must recollect that, when it 
came out, California was almost 
unknown, and that no railroad 
had been built across the conti¬ 
nent. Oregon, so to speak, was 
an unknown quantity.” 

“ Do you, then, think Bry¬ 
ant,” asked a lady present, 
“the best of our poets?” 

“ I only gave him priority in 
time, not in genius,” replied 
the critic, suavely. “ Which of 
Old | our poets is the best would be a hard question to 
decide.” 

“ I thought that Longfellow,” put in another 
lady, “ was conceded to be the best.” 

“That depends,” said the critic. “Here, by 
the bye, is a sketch of Longfellow’s old home, 
the well-known headquarters of Washington at 
Cambridge. Longfellow’s specialty was in pre¬ 
senting the thoughts and feelings of ordinary 
people, in language and with imagery a little 
better than their own. Someone has said that 
this is the test of a great orator. If so, is it not 
equally the test of a great poet?” 

“ Of a popular one, at least,” I remarked. 

“ Just so. But we will not be hypercritical,” 
replied the host. “ Longfellow is armed so cap- 
a-pie in the affection of the people, that any 
attempt to assail him must fail: criticism, when 
hurtled at him, rebounds harmless from that 
impenetrable coat of mail. He is as popular in 
England, too, as here.” 

“Ah, that is because there is no copyright 


HRMBT WADSWORTH LONOFELLOW. 
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on his works/’ said one of the party. “ When I 
was in England, I found his poems for sale at 
every railway-stall, at a shilling a volume; 
whereas, Tennyson could not be had for less 
than a guinea.” 

“And the consequence ?” 

“The consequence was that twenty people 
read Longfellow, in England, where one reads 
Tennyson, whom I consider incomparably the 
greater poet of the two.” 

“It is difficult for an American,” said our 
host, “ to speak of our poets critically. For, if 
he does, he is at once suspected of personal 
friendship. I remember once hearing, at a 
dinner-party, a gentleman—let us call him 
Jones—remark that he considered the quality of 
Lowell’s genius to be much rarer and finer than 
that of Longfellow’s. But, before I go on, let 
me show you Lowell’s home, which is also at 


Cambridge: another of those old-fashioned but 
spacious wooden houses of the last century.” 

He passed the water-color, as he spoke, from 
hand to hand. 

“ But about your story ?” I said, at last. 

44 Oh, yes. Well, the speaker said that Lowell 
had written less than Longfellow, but bits might 
be picked out from his works far excelling any¬ 
thing in Longfellow’s.” 

“ 4 Ah, I understand that,’ whispered iny next 
neighbor; ‘Jones is an old chum of Lowell, 
and wrote the first really critical article that 
appeared on his poetry. He sticks by his 
pet, for it is sticking by himself. You see,’ 
cynically, 4 his geese are all swans, naturally.’ 
And I could tell of dozens of such cases. 
Nevertheless, to say nothing of Lowell’s 4 Legend 
of Brittany,’ his 4 Sir Lamf&l,’ and others 
of his poems, his ‘Ode on Lincoln’ will live 



JAMBS &U88BLL LOWBLL. 


when most other American poetry will be \ “That is severe, and even ui\}ust, I think,” 
forgotten.” j interposed one of the party, rather warmly. 

“ But what do foreign critics say ?” > 44 1 am only repeating what the English critics 

44 Lowell is a great favorite, not only per-> say, not giving my personal opinion,” replied our 
sonally, hut as a poet, with Englishmen. But, | host. 44 Their verdict is that Longfellow is the 
generally, English critics rank Bryant first. His J poet of the home and the affections—the poet of 
love of nature has led them to compare him to \ the domestic hearth—nothing more.” 
Wordsworth. Others piaoe Longfellow at the < 44 Where do the English place Whittier?” 

head. But, as a rule, Englishmen regard < 44 Here is Whittier’s house; quite an unpre- 

Bryant’s muse as more exclusively and purely < tentious one, as you see,” said our host, taking 
poetic, more thoroughly American, and more J another water-color out of the portfolio. “An 
fall of the calm and grandeur, the silence and ; almost Quaker-looking residence in its simplicity, 
immobility of nature, the universal and eternal j Yet, of all our poets, he is the most controversial 
aspects of human life and thought and feeling, 
than Longfellow’8. They urge that Longfellow, 
exeept in a few of his best lyrics, has never ap¬ 
proached the passion of Byron, or the vigor and 
fire of Scott. They say he is sentimental rather 
than strong, pretty rather than powerful.” 


; as well as the most passionate and fiery. A 
’ 4 mighty man of war ’ rather than a disciple of 
; George Fox. Many of his poems are highly 
| dramatic. He excels in invective. His indigna- 
| tion often reaches white heat. He is less finished 
' than Longfellow, though he has more real force. 
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JOHN GREENLF.AF WHITTIER. 

Of course, I still speak as English critics speak. 

1 am trying to give the general drift of their 
opinion.” 

“How about Poe?” 

“The French think Poe the greatest of our 
poets. Some, even, of the English hold that 
opinion. Here is Poe’s cottage at Fordkam, of \ 
which so much has been said.” Our host, as he $ 
spoke, took up another water-color. 


asked. “ I al¬ 
ways heard that 
* The Raven’ was 
written in that 
way, but I never 
believed it.” 

“ If there is 
anybody living 
that can tell us 
about the pro¬ 
cesses of Poe’s 
mind, it is our 
friend here,” 
said the hoet, 
laying his hand 
on the ex-edi- 
tor’s shoulder. 
“ He and Poe, to my personal knowledge, occu¬ 
pied opposite chairs at the same table, in an. 
editorial room, for years. For they conducted, 
together, a then popular periodical, and I have 
often heard them, myself, discuss what genius 
was, and how a poem should be written or a tale 
told.” 

“Yes,” said the ex-editor, “it was a favorite 
theme with Poe. He would take up a passage 


The French like Poe because his mind was ? of Milton, and say: ‘ What is it that makes this 


essentially analytical, like the French mind 
itself,” said a retired editor who was present, 


so fine?’ Then he would analyze the passage. 
‘Now,’ he would say, ‘similar effects will be 


and who had heretofore taken no part in the \ produced if one works in the same way.’ But 


He composed backward, so to this is only repeating what I have already told. 

\ However, to make it more plain, let us go 
It was a lady who J back to his story, that made such a sensation: 

|‘The Murder in the Rue Morgue.’ We were 
together when that was first published. One 
day, Poe said: ‘ I will write a story about a. 


conversation, 
speak.” 

“What do you mean?” 
spoke. 

“ I mean, that he said to himself: ‘ Given an 
effect to be produced, how is it to be done?’ 


And he proceeded coolly to do it. Now, this is J murder; but I will have it committed by an 


the very opposite of the way a synthetical mind 
works. In the latter case, the idea begins to ? will 
glow as in a vol¬ 
cano ; to boil 
to white heat; 
finally, to pour 
forth in a fiery 
torrent—to car¬ 
ry on the meta¬ 
phor— of lava 
and of flame. 

Shakespeare 
and Burns were 
synthetical. Poe 
was analytical; 
he worked back¬ 
ward, as I have 
said.” 

“ Do you real- 


ourang-outang, instead of a human being. I 
do this because, in most respects, an 


ljf mean it?” I 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
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ourang-outang would act like a man in such a i leave behind traces of a brutishness—os it has— 
matter, while the things in which he would act j that not even the most brutal man would leave, 
differently would be so few and so obscure that l Now, who or what is such a creature ? Why, 
they would not be noticed—at least, at first. I \ some variety of the ape. And, of the apes, the 
will/ he continued, 1 have all the best Paris \ ourang-outang comes nearest to man/ Acting 
detectives try to solve the mystery. Of course, | on this principle, he wrote that remarkable tale, 
they will all fail, because they will start off with j and brought it to us a few days afterward. And 
the presumption that the murder was per- \ that is what I mean by his writing backward.” 
petrated by a human being; and so they will j “Did he write poetry in the same way?/ 
finally be foiled, because they will be met by j “ Precisely. The weird atmosphere, which 
certain facts that will utterly contradict their > makes mystical so much of his poetry, was 
theory. Then I will let an amateur come in. j deliberately chosen, to produce the very effect it 
He will say: * Let us first look at these strange ? did produce. The music of his verse—and few 
facts, gentlemen, that upset all your theories. j have approached it—was the result of a thorough 
What are they ? They point unmistakably, in \ study of the capabilities of the language in 
my mind, to the conclusion that the crime was j that direction. He would scan Shakespeare or 
committed by some creature which, though it j Milton just as one would scan Virgil or Horace, 
had many of the attributes of a man, was really \ Now, with most poets, rhythm comes by instinct; 
a brute, stronger than a man, and certain to J at least, to a great degree. ^It is born with 



BAYAKD TAILOR. 

them; and, if they scan, they scan by ear. j just as a mason lays stone on stone to make a 
With Poe, it was principally acquired. It was \ house. Of course, it takes intellect to do this, 
a work chiefly of mechanism, if I may say so.” j But what kind of intellect? The analytical, 
“ But wonderful mechanism/* j I answer—working, so to speak, backward. 

“ Well, perhaps mechanism is too strong a { Whether it is genius or not is another question, 
word. Let us say, Poe was a great artist, and \ For my part, I think it is, though not of the 
analytical in intellect rather than synthetical.” i highest kind; for the highest kind is synthet- 
“ I hardly understand yet/’ | ical. This is the kind of genius that Burns had. 

“ J will illustrate with Burns. His wife has \ Now, as the analytical is not so spontaneous, it 
left on record, that, one evening, he went out does not seem such first-class genius as the 
into the farmyard, seeming preoccupied; there other.” 

he walked up and down, crooning to himself, for “ I think our friend’s remarks,” said the host, 
half an hour or so; finally, coming in, he sat “ will apply to all poetry—even to all fiction; 
down and wrote * Highland Mary.’ His ideas, and we ought to thank him for a very subtle bit 
you see, overpowered him; they fermented, j of criticism. In fiction, for example, one sees at 
they bunt irrepressibly forth. They were com- once that Dickens was a synthetical genius and 
pkte, too, at once. Now, Poe would sft down and j Thackeray an analytical one. What our friend 
say, as I have already told you: 'I am going | says about the French mind seems to me also to 
to write a poem to produce certain effects.’ And be quite true: it is analytical rather than 
then he would proceed to build up his structure, \ synthetical. The English, Germans, and we 
Vol. XCL—2. 
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Ame r i c a n s, 
are the latter. 
Of course, 1 

speak of the 

mass. France has produced synthetical poets, 
just as we have had an analytical one in Poe. 
The distinction is too often overlooked, but 
it is because people do not go deep enough 
into the subject. All really great poets, more¬ 
over, are great artists. But, when you come to 
speak of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Burns, 
who were essentially synthetical, you must put 
them in a different class from Pope or Poe, who 
were primarily and principally analytical.” 

“Dear me,” said the editor’s wife, a bright 
sparkling creature, “all this is quite above me; 
I don’t understand a word of it. It puts me in 
mind of our clergyman, who, when I was young, 
said to me and other Sunday-school scholars: 
1 Children, the human mind is to be considered 
in two aspects, the concrete and the abstract.' 
Now, to this day, 

I don’t under¬ 
stand what con¬ 
crete and abstract 


simply “chaffing” our 
critical talk. 

“ You saucy skeptic,” 
said our host, laughingly. 
“ If you are so ignorant, 
your husband should 
send you back to school. 
But we all know you bet¬ 
ter. We are forgetting 
our water-colors, how¬ 
ever. Look at this. It is 
Cedarhurst, the country- 
house of the late Bayard 
Taylor.” 

'* I remember some of 
his poems,” said one of 
the party. “They were 
really very good.” 

“ Yes, he just missed being first-class. He 
was u Pennsylvanian born, though he lived 
lor much of his life in New York. The 
5 late Buchanan Bead was another Pennsylvania 
5 poet. I remember that the North British 
\ s Review said, some years ago, that one of his 
' poems—I can’t just now recall its name—was 
s second only to Gray’s Elegy. Certainly, no 
\ American poet has ever had more local color. 

\ Witness his 4 Waggoner of the Alleghenies’ and 
S others.” 


“ Is not Boker also a Pennsylvanian ?” 


> “Yes. Here is where he lives, on Walnut 
\ Street, in Philadelphia. And his ‘ Francesca di 
Rimini,’ by the bye, is the best acting play, 
which is yet also a poem, ever written by an 
American. The genius of Boker is essentially 
dramatic. Yet he has also great lyrical power. 
His 4 Dirge on a Soldier’ you must all remember. 
Like Lowell, he has been in diplomacy; was 
Minister, first to Turkey and then to Russia.” 


mean, any more 
than I do what 
synthetical and 
analytical mean.” 

We all laughed 
at this sally, es¬ 
pecially as the 
speaker, what¬ 
ever else she 
could be accused 
of, could not be 
said to be either 
stupid or igno¬ 
rant. She was 
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“You have forgotten Emerson.” $ 

“Ah, so I had. Well, here is a drawing of j 
his home at Concord. I have read, in some i 
English review, that Emerson was * often praised, | 
occasionally read, but never understood.’ Per- \ 
haps Matthew Arnold was the author of that j 
sneer. Emerson’s mind, in my opinion, was \ 
essentially Greek. Lowell, in his 4 Fable of j 
Critics,* says 4 two-thirds Norseman and one- j 
third Greek.* But I think the proportion { 
should be reversed.” j 

“You confine yourself to the older poets,” 
said I. “What of the younger ones?” j 

44 Well, we have not time to discuss them, j 
Their names are legion. Moreover, they have 
not yet been long enough before the publio for j 
one to venture on pronouncing a verdict as to 
their merits. The wine, so to speak, must first j 
settle to the lees. Yet I could select, or think I s 
could, poems from these younger poets that \ 
quite equal anything written by our older ones.” J 


44 1 see you have one more water-color.” 

44 It is the celebrated 4 Old Manse,’ at Con¬ 
cord, where Hawthorne lived. Hawthorne, 
himself, was not a poet in the technical sense of 
the word, as he never wrote in rhyme. But, in 
all the other qualities that make a poet, espe¬ 
cially in imagination, many English critics say 
that he stands head and shoulders above all. I 
still quote the English, in preference to giving 
any private opinion of my own, for I might be 
accused of partiality, as the mythical Jones was 
in the case of Lowell.” 

“Oh, the English,” said one of the ladies, 
with some little heat. 44 They write about what 
they don’t understand, when they depreciate 
Longfellow and say Emerson is unintelligible.” 

44 Have it your own way, my dear,” replied 
our host, with a shrug of the shoulders and a 
smile all round. “ Certainly, a pretty woman 
ought to know better than a cynical old critio 
what is a good poem, for she is a poem herself.” 
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FAR FROM THE FOLD. 


BT BTRON WEBBER. 


Kmi thy babe, happy mother, while sweetly at rest; 

It4s well it is housed; in your love it Is blest 
Ihrilir down into eyee laughing back into thine, \ 

Frond mother, blessed richly with corn and with wine! \ 

Far lands and fine looms clothe thy darlings, and thou s 
Mak'st happy thy then with the beautiful now. \ 

Bat the mother whose children are crying with cold, l 
She Is borne down, and hopeless of finding a fold. ^ 

The hound's in his kennel, the steed’s in his box, > 

And sheltered for night are the shepherded flocks; j 

In his care coils the fox, to her form cleaves the hare; s 
The crows to their crazy tree-cradle repair; > 


In his belfry, the owl finds enough for his need; 

While the rats, fu the granary, revel and feed: 

But the poor human sucklings are crying with cold, 
Nigh starved and nigh naked, and far from tho fold. 

They always are with us—so near, ah so near— 

The pitiful poor folk, and craving no tear. 

They always are with us; the tom garment’s hem 
Our velvet invades: and so, let us to them 
With blessings God giveth us, that we may give 
To His wandering weaklings, just asking to live. 

Then hither, ye little ones, crying with cold : 

Here are warm arms of welcome, and here Is the fold 1 
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Oh, New-Year bells, your silver chime 
Ring out, to greet this gladsome time; 
And let your sacred chorus rise 
In echo to the moonlit skies: 

“ Glory to God in highest heaven, 

Pence and good-will to man be given !” 

Oh, New-Year bells, your legend tell 
To noisy mart and leafless dell. 

Ring out: proclaim, with every chime, 

(40) 


The story of this gladsome time: 

“ Glory to God In highest heaven, 

Peace and good-will to man be given 1” 

Oh, New-Year bells, you bring to me 
Glad promise of the months to be. 

Ring out, and teach our hearts and tongues 
The noblest of earth’s noblest songs : 

“ Glory to God in highest heaven, 

Peace and good-will to man be given I” 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


The yacht put into the little harbor of Sea- 
eliffe, a watering-place in Maine, late in the after¬ 
noon, in order to land Jack Inglesby, who had 
to return to New York. 

There was a hop at the hotel, that night, and 
Jack, though despising such frivolities, donned 
his evening costume with a cheerful resignation. 
He even danced one or two sets, and had just 
restored pretty Miss Seymour to her chaperone, 
and was quietly wondering whether—to use his 
own expression—“ he had not seen the business 
far enough out,” when somebody said suddenly, 
dose at his elbow: 

“ You impossible Jack Inglesby! How, in the 
name of wonder, do you happen to be here?” 

Jack turned, and saw Mrs. Falconer. She 
was the brightest, cheeriest old woman imagin¬ 
able, who had been a dear friend of the mother 
whose loss Jack still deplored. 

“How glad I am to see you!” cried Jack, 
grasping her two hands warmly. “ Who would 
ever have expected to find you in this out-of-the- 
way spot, so dull and quiet as it is?” 

“Very natural that one should, just because 
it is quiet and respectable,” she retorted. 
“ Being so, it is wonderful that you should stray 
here. Come, tell me all about your wicked 
doiBgp* I’ve not set eyes on you since early 
spring.” 

“Yes, I’m a graceless sinner,” Jack said, 
complacently. “ You see, I want to do credit to 
your bringing up.” 

They passed down the room, skirmishing 
gayly in a fashion habitual with them, and 
encountered a knot of Mrs. Falconer’s acquaint¬ 
ances, who had just entered. Jack was duly 
proeented to such of the party as he did not 
chance to know, and received cordial greeting 
on all sides. 

Presently, he was seized on by a portly dame, 
who, aware of his fortune and position, and 
possessing a couple of marriageable daughters, 
deemed it fitting to pave the way to his intro¬ 
duction to those damsels by an exhibition of 
their mother's conversational gift. Some awk¬ 
ward passer-by finally relieved him from the j 
lady's eloquence and insidious civility, by 
treading on her train, and causing a rent which 
necessitated her retiring into the background 
“for repair,” as Jack wickedly said. i 

Vol. XCI.—3. 


\ He was meditating an escape before his 
persecutor should be free again, but he wanted 
to speak to Mrs. Falconer first. Everybody was 
| talking busily ; and, as he glanced about for his 
j old friend, Inglesby caught sight of a face, at a 
little distance, the sudden recognition of which 
sent the blood to his head with such force that 
the floor seemed to mount and the ceiling to 
descend, while people and furniture appeared to 
be circling about in an insane dance. 

The brief space which elapsed before he could 
stir seemed interminable to Jack. Then he tried 
to collect his senses, and stepped quickly aside, 
furious at his own emotion. An abrupt move¬ 
ment of mpst of the party toward the refresh¬ 
ment-room checked his course, and just then 
he heard Mrs. Falconer say laughingly: 

“Asleep, Jack? I have spoken twice.” 

While he was stammering some apology for his 
stupidity, she laid her hand on his arm. Obey¬ 
ing her impulse, he turned round, and found 
himself just in front of the beautiful apparition 
whose appearance had so unnerved him. 

“ Mrs. Landor, let me present the very worst 
of my collection of bad boys,” Mrs. Falconer 
was saying. “I think you and Mr. Inglesby 
have never met—you’re both such Wandering 
Jews; though it's odd, now I think of it, that 
you never have, as I’ve known the pair of you 
since you were little tots.” 

Then, with her usual brusqueness—which was 
generally voted permissible, and even charming, 
in a woman rich enough to do as she pleased, 
and who was as careless in small matters of 
etiquette as if she had been a born Bohemian 
instead of a potent society-leader—Mrs. Falconer 
walked away, and left the pair standing there 
together. 

“How do you do, Mr. Inglesby?” the. lady 
asked, quietly, with a slow indifferent smile. 
“ Mrs. Falconer said she wished to. introduce 
one of her favorites; but she did not mention 
the name, and I had, not heard of your being 
here. Am I so completely forgotten that an 
introduction was needed?” 

A bitter retort sprang to Jack’s lips. But the ‘ 
very anger which the consciousness of his 
agitation roused in him helped to restore his 
composure. 

“I am delighted to meet you, Mr*. Landor,” 

(41) 
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he rejoined, in his laziest voice, and forcing his \ “Did it?” she asked, with the manner of a 
lips into a chill smile. “You have been quite s person essaying, out of civility, to recall some 
well, I trust?” < forgotten trifle. “Then we will try it for old 

She laughed—a laugh that sounded one of \ times’ sake.” 
genuine amusement—as she answered: ? She took his arm, and they joined the dancers. 

“Thanks for your kind inquiry. But, as we > Jack Inglesby wished they might fall dead 
have not met for over five years, I have had an \ before the enchanting measure ended, so full of 
opportunity to be ill and well again several j ecstatic pain was the sort of phantasmagorial 
times in the interval.” \ likeness of that past life which possessed his soul. 

“Ah, yes,” Jack said, raging inwardly to per-| “I will sit down now, please,” she said, 
ceive that he had carried his attempt at ease and s abruptly. lie glanced at her. She had grown 
unconcern so far as to utter a perfectly absurd \ somewhat pale. “ It is only that I am not used 
remark. He wanted to make amends for his J to it any more,” she added, as she caught his 
unworthy beginning; but speech was not so j eyes fixed on her. 

easy as dignity and self-respect demanded, and \ “Don’t be afraid I should have thought there 
all he could manage was a platitude, the inanity ? was any other reason,” retorted he, unable to 
of which he felt keenly, even while entering ! keep back the thrust. 

upon it. ? She looked at him with a strange light in her 

“You see, when one looks at you, it seems? eyes; it faded as quickly as it came, and she 
impossible that it can have been so long,” he j said, with a smile of cool sarcasm: “It seems 
began, rather hurriedly. ? scarcely worth while to refute charges which it 

But she interrupted him without mercy. < would not have occurred to me to make.” 

“ Please don’t say that I haven’t'changed in \ He was saved from the difficulty of a reply by 
the least,” she said, laughing again; “ that s the return of Mrs. Falconer and her party. The 
would be worse than your first speech.” 5 old lady seated herself beside Mrs. Landor and 

Jack looked at her out of eyes which ached ^ immediately burst into voluble speech, 
with a sudden sharp pain, and stood silent for a \ “So you two have been dancing. As good a 
moment. Changed? Yes, but only into fuller- ? way as any, 1 suppose, to make acquaintance: 
developed beauty. Heavens, how lovely she > only, Jack, I thought you were grown too grand 
was, with her bronze-tinted hair, her proud ? for that sort of youthful amusement.” 
delicate features, and her marvelous dark eyes; 5 Jack felt vexed with his kind friend for almost 
and oh, that syren voice, with the old music still ? the first time in his life, and Mrs. Landor said: 
in it—that voice which had stolen his heart? “I think I recollect Mr. Inglesby used not to 
away, years before, to be played with, broken, s be too dignified really to enjoy dancing.” 
flung aside like a worthless bauble ! j “ Why, then, you knew each other already?” 

Bhe was thoroughly at ease, he thought, ? demanded Mrs. Falconer, in surprise. “ Why 
wrathfully. Oh, she should not move him to ? didn’t one of you say so? What do you mean, 
any outward show of emotion. He would not \ Jack Inglesby ?” 

afford her vanity that gratification, nor shame? “I tried three times to tell you that Mr. 
his own pride by such weakness, ne began to ? Inglesby was an old acquainlance,” said Mrs. 
talk gnyly on the first subject which he could ? Landor, laughing, “but you persistently refused 
snatch at, which was independent of themselves, j to hear.” 

and she replied in the same strain, as calm as if > “Did I? Well, that’s all right enough—I 
this idle conversation were following after the < mean your knowing each other; though Jack 
parting of a single day. Jack thought, instead of \ might have mentioned the fact four hundred 
a separation which she knew must to him have j times during the past year, but he didn't.” 
been as unexpected as death, and far more bitter. j “I dare say I should, if you had spoken of 
Then the orchestra struck up the bewitching J Mrs. Landor,” rejoined Jack, cool enough, to all 
strain of the “ Blue Danube.” j appearance, though raging inwardly. 

“Can you resist that?” Jack asked; and,? “Oh, blame me!” retorted Mrs. Falconer, 
before the words were finished, grew furious j “And as for you, my dear Mabel, if you will go 
with himself for the yearning that rose in his < off and stay five years in Europe, you deserve 
soul to clasp her once more in his arms. 1 to be forgotten ; only, somehow, one enn’t forget 
“ I seldom dance,” she replied. ? you,” she added, patting her favorite’s arm. 

“That used to be your favorite waltz; mine, s “Five years since you went—how time flies! 
too,” he said, goaded into another speech which \ Jack, where were you when Mrs. Landor was 
he could have wished unsaid. } married ?” 
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“ Really—I don’t know,” said Jack, as if try¬ 
ing to recollect, though, in fact, his slowness of 
speech rose from the difficulty he found in 
articulating at all. 

“Oh—it was just after you rushed off to 
South America,” pursued Mrs. Falconer, with 
that lack of tact and comprehension which even 
very clever people will sometimes display. 
“But where did you know each other? I’ve 
not heard that yeL” 

“ My dear Mrs. Falconer, what a perfect note¬ 
book of questions you are, this evening!” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Laador, easy and composed as ever. 
“ Let me see—I met Mr. Ingleshy six years ago. 
You remember, I went South with my aunt, then 
to White Sulphur Springs. Now, I trust that is 
a clear, categorical, and satisfactory answer.” 

They all three laughed; but Mrs. Falconer 
still persisted in following out her train of 
thought, blind and deaf to the possibility of 
having chosen an unpleasant theme upon which 
to enlarge. 

“Oh, yes,” she said; “that was the summer 
before you were married. Yes, nearly a year; 
for your wedding took place in May. I recollect 
perfectly how the news of your engagement 
surprised me, and your wedding-cards followed 
before I had got used to the idea.” 

At this instant, some man came up and asked 
Mrs. Landor to dance. She accepted with an 
alacrity which might have led one to suppose 
dancing her chief interest in life, and the dandy 
led her off in triumph. 

“ What a beautiful creature she is! ” Mrs. 
Falconer exclaimed. “Jack, did you ever see 
such a lovely woman?” 

“ Yes—no—I believe I hadn’t thought about 
it,” returned Inglesby, pulling at his mustache, 
as if he were trying to hide a yawn. “Oh, 
certainly—very beautiful.” 

“Now, don't talk to me, Jack, as if you were 
muttering in your sleep, for I’ll not endure it,” 
cried Mrs. Falconer. “There were a thousand 
things I wanted to say to you ; but my astonish¬ 
ment at finding that you knew Mabel Graham— 
Mrs. Landor, 1 mean—has put them all out of 
my head.” 

“Yen shall ask them to-morrow, before I 
leare,” said Jack. 

“ You are not going away to-morrow? I’ll not 
hear of it,” Mrs. Falconer pronounced, auto¬ 
cratically. “ Such nonsense ! What did you 
come for, if you mean to fly off directly in that 
ridiculous fashion?” 

i “ We stopped here to get our letters. I told 
you I had been off on a cruise, with Leverett 
and some other tiresome fellows—” 


1 “ Like yourself,” interrupted Mrs. Falconer. 
“ I don’t wish to hear that again; and it has 
nothing to do with my question.” 

“ I was going to account for leaving to-morrow,” 
said Jack, meekly. “ I found a letter from my 
lawyer—” 

“That was the excuse you made those men, 
in order to get away from them,” Mrs. Falconer 
broke in. “You surely have not the assurance 
\ to try to pass it off for gospel on me ?” 

! “Well, he does want to consult me,” Jack 
\ persisted, a little taken aback at having forgotten 
; that his confession, earlier in the evening, left 
\ this reason without much force. 

\ “He can’t consult you to-morrow,” said 
| Mrs. Falconer, decidedly. “ We have planned 
\ a delightful excursion, and the whole party 
| is to dine with me in the evening. I told 
\ you I had a cottage here; 1 don’t see why you 
1 can’t make me a visit.” 

| “ Why, you’ve your house full of guests now,” 

\ Jack replied; “a lot of women, too; and I’ve 
\ nothing bdt my reputation, in this sinful world.” 
| “Then you have come to a bad pass,” said 
s Mrs. Falconer. “ Mabel Landor is stopping with 
‘ her cousins, the Maynes; they’ve a fine old 
place near my hermitage. Do you know them?” 

“Oh, a little, I think — or did, ages ago,” 
rejoined Jack, wondering how he could escape 
j from a renewal of the species of pin-and-needle 
j, torture she had unconsciously inflicted upon 
5 him. 

\ “ That marriage was a hasty affair,” continued 

? Mrs. Falconer; “I never understood it. I doubt 
| if Mabel was very happy. I only saw Mr. 
< Landor once; but he seemed, to me, a testy 
\ ill-conditioned old animal. I have heard, too, 
j that he was horribly jealous. Did you ever 
<meet Landor, Jack?” 

\ “No,” cried Jack, desperately; “and don’t 

5 want to.” 

5 “Why, the man has been dead nearly three 
\ years,” cried Mrs. Falconer. “ What on earth 
\ ails you, Jack? You’re daft.” 

\ “To be sure. I didn’t think what I was 
i saying,” said poor Jack. “ It is really horribly 
5 hot here.” 

S “ Nothing of the sort—Seacliffe is never hot,” 
> rejoined Mrs. Falconer, hastily, then plunged 
l back into the subject which occupied her. 
5 “ Luckily, Mabel was not obliged to endure his 
ij caprices so very long—a real servitude, though, 
\ I am certain, those two years were.” 

\ “Ah, well, after all, she bought her golden 
prize cheaply enough,” said Jack, with a bitter 
j laugh. 

< “ I don’t believe she married him for money: 
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1 know people said so; but she was not a girl 
to do that.” 

“Is there any girl who would not do it?” 
retorted Jack, savagely. 

“Don’t be cynical and sneering—that style 
is getting old-fashioned,” said Mrs. Falconer. 
“ 1 have always suspected that Mabel’s step¬ 
mother made the match; she ruled the whole 
family with a rod of iron. Mabel was not 
mercenary. You didn’t know her well, Jack— 
you couldn’t have done—else you’d never believe 
that.” 

“Oh, Aunt Fanny, I’ll believe whatever you 
like,” cried he, with a contemptuous shrug of 
his shoulders, for which he would have been 
severely rated, only a number of people came 
up at the moment and protected him. 

But Mrs. Falconer took a little revenge: she 
introduced him to another young lady, and he 
was forced to ask her to dance. When the two 
returned to their places, Jack found himself near 
Mrs. Landor again. * An eager conversation was 
in progress, concerning the morrow’s excursion ; 
but Inglesby noticed that the beautiful widow 
took no part therein—sitting quite silent, with 
that air of calm indifference which had irritated 
him so sorely when they two talked. 

“I suppose that’s her dodge,” he thought: 
“too lofty and grand for ordinary people and 
tilings. What a mass of deceit she is; but, no 
doubt, everybody believes in her. However, 
she’s nothing to me—nothing whatever: she’s 
not worth even hatred.” 

He was roused by somebody’s making a direct 
appeal to him in regard to the matter under 
discussion. 

“I’m afraid I can’t have the pleasure of 
Joining the party,” he said. “I ought to leave 
for New York to-morrow—” 

“Take care, Jack,” broke in Mrs. Falconer, 
her sharp ears having unluckily caught his 
words. “Take care, young man.” 

Jack was mortally afraid she would betray 
his secret; still he persisted laughingly: 

“ I told you I had a letter, dear Mrs. Falconer.” 

“I remember,” she answered; “and, I dare 
say, most of us have told equally pretty fibs in 
our turn. The truth is, you want to be coaxed; 
and, I suppose, you must be. Mrs. Landor, will 
you just please oblige me by taking the trouble 
to say a word on my side?” 

“Oh, nobody ever disobeys you, Mrs. Fal¬ 
coner,” cried some young lady, enthusiastically; 
and two or three others immediately echoed the 
sentiment with such fervor, that Mrs. Landor’s 
silence might have passed unremarked, except 
by Inglesby, had not the evil spirit which had 


already forced Mrs. Falconer unintentionally 
to torment her two favorites so severely, that 
evening, now forced her to add: 

“Just add your command to mine, my dear 
Mabel.” 

Thus fbroed to speak, that lady said quietly: 

“ Mr. Inglesby may have some reason so good 
that any insistence would be inopportune.” 

That half-smile, which had before irked Jack, 
crossed her perfect lips, and it seemed to him 
that her eyes filled with a mocking light. 

She meant that he was afraid to stay—that he 
dared not trust himself near her, lest he should 
betray the fact of her still possessing power 
enough to make him suffer—that was what she 
meant. ^Having snatched at this conclusion, Jack 
would have staid if he had been forced to let 
her walk over his bared heart and give no sign. 

“ Of course, Mrs. Falconer, I never dreamed 
of going, after you bade me stay,” he said. 
“ I only mentioned that I ought to go, in order 
to prove how readily I always -sacrifice even 
duty, at your command.” 

“Oh! oh!” Mrs. Falconer cried, lifting her 
hands and joining in the laughter which Jack’s 
speech caused; but Mrs. Landor had risen and 
was walking away on the arm of some naval 
man, who was one of the lions of the evening, 
and so, apparently, did not receive the full 
benefit of Inglesby’s words, as he had meant 
her to do. 

There was no sleep for Jack thaf night; he 
sat at liis window, staring out across the sea, 
shining in the moonlight, but seeing nothing of 
the calm loveliness about, his soul busy with the 
pictures of the past, which memory kept forcing 
upon him with a persistence as cruel as that of 
fate. 

It was early one spring, down in New Orleans, 
that Inglesby had first seen Mabel Graham. The 
two met daily, far weeks; and, when Mabel 
and her aunt started on their northward journey, 
Jack took passage by the same boat. The two 
ladies went to visit some friends in Kentucky, and 
Jack pursued his homeward trip; but, when 
July came, he appeared at White Sulphur Springs, 
where Mabel was established for the summer. 

He had already told her that she had won his 
heart, that he had loved her from the first 
moment they met; and she had listened, shyly 
admitting all that he was to her, and promising 
to be his wife. Jack was not rich then, and had 
no expectation of inheriting the fortune which 
had since fallen to his lot. In September, Mabel 
returned to her stepmother’s house in New York, 
and, about the same time, business called Ingleshj 
to California. 
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' Several months passed. Mabel’s letters, which 
had reached him regularly, suddenly failed, and 
Jack endured a period of suspense so full of 
suffering that he thought no after-pain could 
ever equal it; but he was new to trouble then, 
and did not know how much poor humanity can 
bear. 

One day, the inexplicable silence was broken 
by the reception of a packet directed in Mabel 
Graham'8 hand, at sight of which his heart stood 
still, in a terrible conflict between fear and hope. 
He opened the envelope: his own letters lay 
there before him—sent back without a single 
word of explanation. 

Two months later, he heard of her marriage 
to the millionaire—Herbert Landor. Her con¬ 
duct was fully explained: she had deserted him 
for the sake of wealth. Whether she had, from 
the first, wantonly amused herself at his expense, 
or whether she had really cared for him, but 
prized worldly advantage more highly than love 
and honor, mattered little—she was married. 

Within a twelvemonth, a cousin of Inglosby’s 
father—who had, years before, quarreled with 
his entire family—elected, on his death-bed, to 
send for Jack and appoint him his heir: so the 
young man unexpectedly found himself possessed 
of riehee at least equal to that for which Mabel 
Graham had perjured and Bold herself. 

Since that time, Jack had been an almost 
constant wanderer in nearly every quarter of 
the globe, and hod only within the past year 
returned to America, after one of his prolonged 
absences. 

His devious course had never before led him 
within reach of the woman whose treachery had 
so completely denuded existence of the brightness 
it ought, at his age, to have possessed; and Jack 
had vowed, over and over, that they should not 
meet for years to come, even while declaring to 
himself that he had long learned to regard her 
with the utter indifference which she merited. 

And now, against his will, the meeting had 
been brought about, and Jack learned that he 
was far from indifferent, though his pride 
asserted doggedly that the tumult in his soul 
was the voice of his wrong crying out, the long- 
repressed sense of injury, the bitter wrath at the 
desolation which she had brought into his life— 
that was all—and that only caused by the 
suddenness of the encounter: to-morrow, he 
Bhould be himself again. 

And the morrow came—a day which Jack 
thought he could never forget, even though his 
course were to be prolonged for centuries. The 
suffering and the pleasure of a whole life seemed 
concentrated in those hours, and he could not 


tell whether he despised himself most for being 
capable of the pain or the enjoyment. 

It came to an end at last. Even the gay 
dinner and the gayer evening which followed 
were over, and Jack reached his own room; but 
only to begin another Walpurgis night, worse 
than the preceding one. 

He had hoped to convince his bouI that this 
woman had lost her power. Often and often, he 
had asserted and believed that his love was dead ; 
but now, after all he had undergone, knowing 
her as he did, he learned that it still lived, and 
had flamed up at sight of her through the ashes 
of the past—through the grave in which it had 
lain so long. 

Still another day found him within reach of 
her spell; but he swore to himself that this 
should be the end. He had seen her in the 
morning; they were to meet again, that night, 
at some fresh festival which indefatigable Mrs. 
Falconer had devised; but that should be their 
final meeting. 

It was late in the afternoon; the sunset was 
gathering in the west; great masses of red-and^ 
yellow clouds hung low over the horizon, turning 
the long stretch of beach to silver, dyeing the 
gruy cliffs with rainbow-tints, and trailing a 
supernal glory across the sea. 

Jack had wandered far from the village, along 
the shore, unconscious alike of the distance he 
had walked and the lateness of the hour. He 
suddenly became aware that the tide was rising 
rapidly. It was too late even now to retrace his 
way across the sand; he must push on to the 
cliffs he was nearing, and find a path which 
would lead to the road at the top. 

As he rounded a shoulder of the bluffs, he 
Bftw a lady a little in advance. He recognized 
Mrs. Landor. She looked back, at the sound 
of footsteps, and in another instant they were 
exchanging commonplace salutations, as any two 
ordinary acquaintances might have done. 

“We are belated,” Mrs. Landor said, point¬ 
ing to the swift inward sweep of the waters. 
“ However, we are safe enough. I am sure 
there is a path up the cliffs, just beyond that 
bend yonder.” 

They walked on, conversing quietly enough, 
and soon reached the spot she had mentioned, 
but only to be confronted by a steeper height, 
along whose rocky face no trace for foothold was 
visible. Neither had dreamed of the possibility 
of dauger, and here they stood face to face with 
death—the waves rushing each instant more 
violently in, the beach narrowing with frightful 
rapidity. 

“ There must be some way up,” Inglesby said, 
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aud hastened along the sands a little distance, j “ I do,” she answered, pointing to the rising 
but only to be met by an impassable barrier— waves; “ dying people are beyond falsehood! 
the cliffs there jutted out into the sea; the two j1 have sometimes thought there must have been 
were shut in the hollow of the curve, the beach j treachery—it was my stepmother’s work.” 
along which they had come already a mass of j “ But you married Landor—” 

vrhite foam. \ “ Can’t you understand ?” she moaned. “They 

Mrs. Landor stood mutely awaiting Inglesby’s \ appealed to my pride—said you were to marry 
return. As he reached her side, they gazed at < your rich partner’s daughter—that you had 
each other with blanched cheeks but steady \ deceived me from the first—oh, I went mad!” 

eyes. j “You loved me then—you loved me?” Jack 

“There’s no path—no way up,” Inglesby said cried, while a great joy fairly transfigured his 
as thev both turned automatically and \ face. 


stared at the beetling rocks. \ 

“Go,” she said. “You may be able to climb t 
up—you cannot save me.” > 

“Then I’ll die with you!” he cried, flinging j 
off the last vestige of the self-control he had ! 
with such difficulty preserved, and giving free \ 
vent to the frenzy which had been consuming \ 
him for hours. “I’ll die with you—I, the man j 
who loved you—whose heart you broke—oh, i 
with death staring us in the face, I may speak \ 
the truth! Mabel, at least say that you did \ 
care—that it was not a mere pretense—” \ 

“ What are you daring to accuso me of?” she \ 
broke in, so excited that, like him, she moment- j 
arily forgot their peril. ! 

“Tell me you cared!” he repeated. “Oh, I \ 
can easily understand that wealth and luxury < 
were tempting; but you need not have been so \ 
cruel—need not have sent back my letters i 
without a word !” \ 

“ Could I do less, after you returned my last | 
one, in which I put by girlish pride—said I was s 
ready to dare poverty, my relatives’ opposition, l 
to marry you at once ? Have you no memory, s 
Jack Inglesby?” ! 

“God is my witness that I never received^ 
such a letter! Mabel, believe me—believe \ 
me—oh ! believe me.” $ 


“And I love you still,” she answered. 

“ Oh, my God !” he groaned. “ To die now!” 

“At least, we are together,” she murmured. 

He lifted her in his arms and carried her a 
little way up the cliff; but there ho had to 
pause, for the wall grew almost perpendicular. 
Jack sank down, holding her fast, while the tide 
surged and leaped higher and higher, till their 
faces were wet with spray. 

“My darling—my darling!” he groaned, as 
he felt her arms relax their hold about his 
neck. 

“Don’t let me faint. Jack—don’t!” she 
pleaded. “ I want to see your face to the last!” 

He pressed his lips to hers, and they sat silent 
for a few moments. Then a great wave rolled 
up, and broke almost at their feet. 

“ It is death !” Mabel said. 

But Jack’s practiced eye perceived that the 
tide had reached its full height now—the rocks 
bore no sign of the water ever passing its present 
limit. 

Ho waited a little longer. The waves roared 
and boomed, but rose no further: they even 
began to recede. Then he kissed her again, 
saying: 

“ Look up, love! It is life, not death, that 
we are to meet together.” 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY CARRIE F . L. WHKRUB. 


In the north, by the sea, where the gray mists hover, 
She sits alone, its the days go by, 

And ever dreams of her absent lover, 

Under tho blue of a southern sky. 

She measures his love by her own, and wonders 
I low he ran linger away so long; 

And tho aid wind moans, and tho flerro sea thunders, 
And she looks to the south with a yearning strong. 

In the south, by a fountain that sings and glistons, 
Whore roses are red the whole bright year, 
llor lover walks, and idly listens 
The tinkle of lutes in a gat den near, 


And lists to the mocking-birds, gayly trilling 
'Mid spicy shadows of tropic trees ; 

Hero the breeze blows soft: but the blast is chilling 
On tho rough bleak coast of the northern seas. 

lie bonds his lips to the dusky tresses 
Of a beautiful maid with deep dark eyes. 

Ah, mol it is love his glance confesses, 

And love that breathes in her tender sighs. 

Alas! fond watcher, so pale and loucly, 

Your one dear dream can never come true: 

They drain love’s rosy nectar, and only 
The lees, so bitter, are left for you. 
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'BY the AUTHOR OF “a FIFTH AVENUE ROMANCE,’’ “LORD AVALON,” BTC. 


I. THB MOBLEY MANOR FARM. 

“What is it, gran’pa?” 

These words were spoken in a sweet childish 
voice, by a little girl, who had come running in 
from play, and had stopped suddenly, appalled 
at seeing her grandmother, and even her grand¬ 
father, in tears. 

The scene was the Morley Manor Farm, one 
of the quaintest in all broad England. For the 
old mansion had been built in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when that most beautiful of all 
domestic styles of architecture, the Tudor, was 
in its prime. With its red-brick walls, mel¬ 
lowed by age; its sandstone window-frames; 
its mullioned bays, each two stories high; its 
beautiful oriel over the principal doorway; its 
steep -pitched roofs; and its many picturesque 
gables: it was such a house as artists delight 
to sketch, and poets would choose, before all 
others, for the home of a heroine. Although, in 
the mutation of fortune, it had sunk to a farm¬ 
house, its original owners—or, rather, their 
descendants—still occupied it; but now, alas I 
as tenants, not as proprietors. For, in the 
Great Rebellion, the Morleys had taken [sides 
with the king, and had been nearly ruined by 
fines when the Parliament triumphed. But the 
stout old cavaliers did not give np the combat 
without a desperate struggle. They fought long 
for their heritage, like one of the grand old oaks 
that had once stood on the lawn, and which 
they had seen fall, battling, like some living 
thing, to the end, in the great tempest which 
Addison has immortalized in verse. The manor- 
house and the home-farm were the last to go. 
The Morley who sold them was so bound up in 
them, as if part of his life, that he sacrificed his 
pride, and consented to remain as tenant where 
he had once been proprietor; and there his 
descendants were now. 

The farm-buildings lay behind the house 
and somewhat out of sight, being screened by a 
row of low thick-set trees, over which, however, 
the red-tiled roof of the great barn could be 
seen, with its antique dovecot near by, in front 
of which the pigeons were pluming themselves, 
or about which they were whirling and tumbling 
in the sunshine. Between the rear entrance 
and these buildings lay the old-fashioned garden, 
now very much in decay, but still retaining 


relics of its past grandeur, in its overgrown box- 
borders to the paths, and in various clipped 
yews, which had once represented griffins and 
other monsters of arboriculture. In the middle 
of this garden was a dilapidated stone fountain, 
a cupid riding on a dolphin ; but the water had 
long since ceased to spout from the nostrils of 
the fish, and the whole was green with the 
lichen of centuries. 

The old house was as picturesque, moreover, 
within as without. Its low-studded rooms still 
retained something of their original splendor, in 
the ornamented ceilings, the oak wainscoting, 
and the carved chimney-pieces. One cozy little 
apartment was effulgent, this morning, from the 
sunshine pouring in through the great bay- 
window that entirely filled one end of it. The 
only occupant was Mrs. Morley, an elderly 
woman, with silvery hair, who wore a look of 
extreme anxiety, as if some great trouble was 
impending. She sat by the open casement, and 
had some sewing in her hand; but she only 
took a few stitches occasionally; for she was 
watching the path that led to the front door, as 
if expecting someone. Now and then she would 
sigh, and glance around the room, and then sigh 
again, and after that perhaps take a stitch or 
two, and again begin to watch the pathway 
outside. 

Suddenly, she gave a quick start, and, clasping 
her hands nervously, rose to her feet, trembling 
violently. An old man, older than herself by 
nearly ten years, was coming up the path. It was 
her husband, the last of the Morleys—a man of 
seventy and more. Up to within a few days, he 
had been as hale and strong as if%nly fifty; 
but now he walked with feeble uncertain steps, 
vainly trying to steady himself with his stick. 
His whole air was dejected and hopeless, like 
that of one who has received some great blow, 
and for whom life is over. 

“It has been of no use, I see,” she cried to 
herself, bursting into tears. “ We shall have 
to go—we shall have to go; and after all these 
generations—” 

She stopped, at this instant, however, and 
turned aside quickly; for her husband had glanced 
up and nearly caught her in her grief. Then, 
having brushed away her tears, she first looked 
out of the window, with a nod and a smile, and 

(47) 
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next hurried to the door of the room, to receive 
him. Brave old soul, she would have died, like 
a true woman, rather than betray her own regret! 

He tottered into the room and sank into the 
first chair, his stick falling unnoticed to the 
ground. Then he took off his hat, and wiped, 
with his handkerchief, the great drops of per¬ 
spiration that had gathered on his brow, not so 
much from the heat of his long walk as from his 
mental anguish. His eyes were fixed piteously 
on her face. 

“ It is all over,” he said. “ We shall have to 
go. The agent won’t hear a word. After,” 
repeating unconsciously her own exclamation, 
“after all these generations—after all these 
generations.” 

His wife made no reply; her emotion choked 
her: all she could do was to stand by him and 
stroke his thin white hair. 

He looked up at her with a sad smile, as if to 
thank her, and one hand stole into hers, as it 
rested on his head. Then his eyes wandered 
around the room, as if taking in every little 
detail—details familiar to him from his child¬ 
hood, for seventy years and more. The fortitude 
which he had struggled so bravely to maintain 
gave way at the spectacle, and he burst into 
an almost hysterical passion of tears. 

His wife had never seen him shed a tear but 
once before: and that was when the news came 
of the death of their only son and child. The 
tight, so terrible to see in a man, broke her down 
completely, notwithstanding all her resolution. 
She sank on her knees by his chair, flung her 
arms about him, and buried her face in his lap, 
while the tears rained down her aged cheeks, 
and her whole form shook with the effort to con¬ 
trol her sobs. • 


II. THE LITTLE GRANDAUOHTKR. 

On this pitiable group, this scene of hopeless 
and despairing misery, there had suddenly 
flashed a \^sion of youth and energy, in the 
shape of a little, girl, about seven or eight years 
old, with the question so tenderly put: 

“ What is it, gran’pa?” 

She asked her question in a voice quivering 
with sympathetic tears. 

She was dressed in a simple calico gown, 
ruffled down the front, and with ruffles at the 
sleeves, and wore an old-fashioned sunbonnet, 
that gave her a peculiarly quaint yet picturesque 
appearance. Her cheeks were like roses; her 
golden hair fell in curls on each side of her face; 
her dark-blue eyes were fall of expression; and 
she had one of those sensitive mouths that 
quiver with every thought and emotion. She had 


evidently come in with some little story to tell, 
in her childish enthusiastic way—some adventure 
with the cat, or the big dog, or one of the 
Alderneys, or the great turkey-gobbler—for her 
!; face was all aglow with excitement and delight; 

: but, at the spectacle of her grandparents’ grief, 
the sweet lips began to tremble, the eyes filled 
with tears, and all the joy went out of her bright 
| countenance. She stood, for a moment, with 
j steps arrested, then she rushed to her grand- 
: mother’s side, fell on her knee, and tried to fling 

! her little arms around both the old people. 

“ What is it, gran’ma?” she said, finding that 
her grandfather did not answer ; for he was 
6ilent, from sheer inability, for the moment, to 
speak, his sobs choking him. “What makes 
you cry, gran’ma? Oh, it must be something 
: dreadful, for gran’pa is crying, too; and I never 
<: saw gran’pa cry before.” And she began to cry 
<; herself, as we have seen. 

Her distress did more to rouse her hearers 
1 than anything else could have done. The grand- 
■ mother was the first to conquer the grief to 
which she had momentarily given way. She 

I rose to her feet and took the child in her arms. 
“ My dear,” she said, “ we are in great trouble. 
You know already all about the farm, for you 
are sensible beyond your years. But, to spare 
you, we never told that the lease is up, and that 
the agent will not renew it.” 

The little girl nodded her head, as if quite 
understanding, but asked: 

“ Why not?” 

By this time, her grandfather had also mastered 
his emotion, and now joined in the conversation: 
“Because I would not vote for his candidate 
j: at the last election. He says the Squire will 
; not keep on any tenants who go against his 
; nominees. You understand, dear? It is his 
j nominees for Members of Parliament.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” nodding brightly. 
“ I have often heard you talk of such things, 
gran’pa. But that is very wrong in the Squire, 
isn’t it?” 

“We are not sure, darling,” said the grand¬ 
mother, who had now taken a chair, and was 
holding the child in her lap, “ that the Squire 
ever said so. It may be only a trick of the 
agent. He has always hated your grandpa, and 
wanted to get rid of him, because he is not like 
the other farmers, you know, but has an opinion 
of his own.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said the child, with a certain 
proud air, “because he is a Morlcy.” 

“Yes, and because, being one,” interrupted 
the old man, “ he has something of the inde- 
l pendence of his race still left, and will not be at 
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the beck and call, will not be the bond-slave, of J 
a low-born factor. Dictate to me whom 1 shall \ 
vote for! Me, whose ancestors held this land j 
when his were serfB of the soil! No,” straight- \ 
ening himself up in his chair; “ much as 1 love < 
this dear old place—much as I would sacrifice \ 
to die where 1 was born, and where my father \ 
and his fathers before him, for hundreds of s 
years, lived and died—I would not only give up j 
the familiar walls, to die in a hovel, as I shall { 
now have to, but I would go to the stake 5 
itself sooner than yield.” And all the old fire j 
that had glowed in the Morley who fell at ' 
Marston Moor shone in his eyes now; and his \ 
voice had the ring of a trumpet as he spoke. 

44 Your grandpa,” said the wife, “ has just 
come from the agent. It was a long walk, and 
too much for an old man on so hot a day ”—she 
spoke as apologizing for his tears—“and it 
broke your grandpa down. But you mustn't 
think we care so much; not so very much, at 
least. It is really more for you we care than 
for ourselves. We are old, and will soon die. 
But what will become of you, darling, if we 
have to go and live in a hovel, os grandpa says, 
and he has to go out at day’s-work ? Though he 
is too weak for such work, at his years.” And 
she looked at him with a look so sad that the 
child was moved again to tears. 

44 Oh,” she cried, clenching her little fist, “I 
wish I had the wicked agent here. I—I— 
would kill him.” 

14 My dear,” said the grandmother, feeling 
that she must reprove the utterance of such a 
sentiment, much as she admired the child's 
spirit, “little girls should not talk so.” 

“Then I wish I was a boy,” interrupted the 
girl, defiantly, shaking her fist as if at some 
imaginary object in the air. 44 1 wish I was 
Jack the Giant-Killer. I’d cut him into inches 
—that I would.” 

“ But, my dear—” 

The grandmother, with the long training— 
perhaps we should say the instinct—of her sei, 
was beginning to remonstrate again, when her 
husband stopped her by a look. 

“ I like the little one’s pluck, at any rate,” he 
said, nodding at the child proudly. 44 1 only 
wish she were a boy, and oldor, for then she 
might be a help. If my poor son had only 
lived! But, to find oneself, at over seventy, 
with not a friend left in the world, and no one 
to stand in the gate to meet one’s enemy”— 
unconsciously using the very words of the great 
Burke, though ho had never heard of Burker- 
44 that is what breaks me down. But I am 
ashamed of myself. He may turn us out on the 


moor, to starve, but he shall never know I shed 
a tear. I will be a Morley from this to the 
last.” 

“But* gran’pa,” asked the child, “what did 
this agent say? Wouldn’t lie, if you paid a 
bigger rent, give you a new lease? We—we— 
might save, mightn’t we? I could do without 
any new gowns. I wouldn’t eat so much.” 

The grandmother pressed the child to her 
heart, inexpressibly moved at the poor little 
offer of self-denial, and kissed her rapturously, 
while the old man, with a voice shaking with 
emotion, answered: 

“Not on any terms. Not if I paid double 
rent, he said. He wouldn’t have any traitors 
on the estate. Oh! if I had been younger, I 
think I would have struck him down. To call 
me a traitor! After that, I came away. I saw 
it was no use.” 

44 But, gran’ma dear,” said the child, sud¬ 
denly, looking up into the old grief-worn face 
with a curious wise look, such as wc sometimes 
see on young faces, and which seems so strange 
there, “didn’t you say, just now, that you 
didn’t believe the Squire knew anything about 
what the agent was doing?” 

“I did, darling. The Squire is a kind- 
hearted man, and, though he leaves things to bis 
steward more than he ought, for he is indolent 
and likes his ease, I don’t think he would be 
really cruel, if he knew.” 

“He don’t care to know,” interposed her 
husband. 44 He is in the hands of his agent, 
looking on the man as invaluable, and wouldn’t 
dare to interfere in this or in any case. All the 
| tenants complain of it. Your easy-going good- 
j hearted men,” striking the arm of his chair 
s emphatically, 44 do more mischief than the bad- 
j hearted ones.” 

> All at once, the little girl slipped down from 
i her grandmother’s lap, and, standing in front of 
i her, smoothed her dress, straightened the sun- 
i bonnet, which she had kept on all this time and 
i which had got somewhat awry, and, looking up, 
\ said: 

< “I am going to the Squire. I will find out if 

< he knows what this bad man is doing. Please, 
\ gran’pa,” and she turned now and faced the old 

I < man, “ write a letter, and let me take it.” 

“Oh! but, my dear child,” said her grand¬ 
father, shaking his head hopelessly, though he 

I could not help admiring her pretty air of 
courage, “ they would never let you see the 
Squire. The footman at the door, the miserable 
flunky, would chase you down the steps.” 

“ No, he won’t,” cried the child, straightening 
her little figure with an imperious air. “ If 
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you’ll write the letter, I’ll take it; and I’ll see j 
the Squire, and give it to him myself, or stay all \ 
day on the steps.” 5 

Still, her grandfather shook his head. Old ! 
age never has the hopefulness or energy of! 
youth, and hard fortune had made him loss \ 
hopeful than most. But the grandmother now \ 
interposed. ! 

“It is worth trying,” she said. “The child i 
may succeed where everyone else would fail. I < 
do not see, myself,” catching the little girl in j 
her arms, in a sudden access of love and admira- \ 
tion, “ how anyone can resist her sweet face and j 
her pleading voice. Go, father, and write the \ 
letter, while I put on her Sunday frock.” S 
“ No,” said the child, with the inspiration l 
that comes sometimes to the youngest and thoso \ 
most innocent of the ways of the world, “ I l 
will not be fixed up at all. I will go just as I > 
am. Only, gr&n’ma, you may put around my \ 
neck the gold heads that you say belonged to my t 
great-great-graifma, ever so far off, that I’ve | 
heard you talk of, and who lived when the l 
Morlcys still owned Morley Hall. . I’ll think i 
who once wore them, and maybe they’ll keep i 
me from being frightened, if I’m treated too S 
bad.” 


III. “IS TIIE SQUIRE IN?” 5 

Squire IIetiierinoton’s handsome mansion \ 
was quite three miles from the Morley Manor S 
Farm. But there was a short cut across the j 
fields, which reduced the distance to two. Our \ 
little heroine knew this route well, for every- j 
body preferred it to the dusty highway, and she j 
had often traversed it with her grandfather, and \ 
accordingly she took it now. > 

She set forth in high spirits, for she was of < 
such a nature that the very daring of her enter- < 
prise hal a peculiar charm for her: if she had | 
been a soldier, she would have been the first to j 
charge a battery or lead a forlorn hope. Life, \ 
with all its possibilities, lay before her, and she ! 
was afraid of nothing. She did not say this to \ 
herself. Well-balanced characters never do, > 
except in certain kinds of novels. Self-analysis i 
is the exclusive gilt of morbid natures: whole- j 
some healthy ones act, as it were, instinctively. I 
And what is natural to the adult is natural to j 
the child. | 

The path lay generally along the edge of the \ 
fields, with the yellow wheat on one side and \ 
the fragrant hedges on the other. Wild flowers | 
were everywhere, and to a greater extent than ^ 
would be seen in America, for nothing in j 
England strikes the visitor so forcibly as the j 
profusion and beauty of the wild flowers. | 


Every few steps, the child would pause to pick a 
blossom, or to watch some birds that her foot¬ 
steps had startled. By and by, she broke into 
song, in the exuberance of her spirits. She 
had, by nature, a sweet and sympathetic voice, 
and a stranger, passing, and not seeing her, 
might have thought he listened to an angel, 
singing up in heaven. 

At last, she came in sight of “tho great 
house,” as it was called everywhere in that 
district. Squire Ilotherington, though only an 
ordinary country gentleman, had a more remote 
lineage and more extensive possessions than 
many a peer. For miles and miles, in every 
direction, his farms extended, with here fat 
meadow-land, and tliore noble whcatliclds, and 
yonder a wooded hillside, until they wero lost in 
the blue haze of the Malvern hills to the west¬ 
ward ; for the scene of our story lies in that 
beautiful and fertile vale of Evesham, whore 
many a knightly battle was fought in other 
days, and where now the wheat ripens and the 
grass grows more luxuriantly than anywhere 
else in all England. 

Hetherington Hall was a noble and stately 
mansion, even though it had been built in tho 
worst age of English domestic architecture: that 
which is called Georgian, but which began really 
in the reign of Queen Anno—or, rather, in that 
of William of Orange, her predecessor. It was 
intended to be Palladian, but had a certain 
heaviness, the result of its half-Dutch origin. 
A pediment in the centre, with an imposing 
portico, whose columns extended to the roof, 
gave it rather the air of a Greek temple than of 
an English everyday mansion, however. 

Notwithstanding her bravo little spirit, our 
heroine’s heart beat faster when she eamo to 
the portico-steps. But, after pausing for a 
moment—to get her breath, as it were—she 
courageously ascended them, and as courageously 
lifted the great knocker at the hall-door. The 
mighty sound, echoing and re-echoing under 
tho pediment, and coming booming back at her 
from the great marble columns, quite frightened 
her; and, for a moment, but for a moment only, 
she was on the point of running away. Even 
if she had attempted this, however, she would 
have failed; for, tho next instant, tho massive 
portal Was flung open and she was confronted 
by a tall powdered footman, with enormous 
calves, sot off by silk stockings—altogether the 
most consequential individual she had ever seen 
—far excelling, in that respect, the beadle of the 
parish, even in his Sunday uniform. 

As soon as this mighty personago saw that the 
/isitor was only a farmer’s daughter, and not one 
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of the county gentry, an arrogant superciliousness 
took the place of the obsequious air which he 
had worn at first. 

“ Hi, hi, now,'’ he said, in an authoritative 
voice. “Who are you? What do you want? 
Why didn’t you go to the back-door?” 

The child, holding the letter in her hands, 
which were folded before her, looked up into his 
face with her sweet innocent eyes and answered : 

“ Flease, is the Squire in ?” 

The pleading look which accompanied these 
worda would have touched the heart of anyone 
but a pampered lackey. The footman, however, 
was immovable. 

“And what if ’e is?” he replied, with a 
taunting jeer. 

“ Please, I want to see him.” 

“Want to see ’im?” cried the footman, with 
a coarse laugh. “ That’s too good. Want to see 
the Squire—sich a one as you ! ” 

“ 1 have a letter for him.” 

“That is better still. Wouldn’t it do, now,” 
with a sarcast ic air, which he sometimes employed 
to the discomfiture of the maids in the kitchen, 
and which he thought the perfection of wit, 
“if I gave it to ’im? Perhaps, if you'd give 
me a kiss, I might do it—ch?” 

Our little heroine drew herself up as haughtily 
as if she had been a young prince***. 

“No; it would not do,” she retorted. “And 
I didn’t come here to be insulted.” 

“ Hoity toity,” cried the footman, elevating 
both his hands, “ what a spitfire you air! 
Farmer Morley’s grandchild, sinco I come to 
look at you; I’ve seen you before. A chip of 
the old block: always saucy to your betters. 
But come: I’ve ’ad enough of this nonsense. 
Be off, I tell you.” 

The child did not move. 

“I want to see the Squire,” she said, looking 
up at the footman, unmoved. “ I am to give him 
this letter myself. I must see him. If he is 
busy now, I will wait.” 

“Must see ’im?” with another guffaw. 
“That's a pretty ’owdy’do. The impcranco 
of these people! Come: be off, I say.” 

“I will not be off,” answered the child, her 
color rising. “ I will stay hero all day, or until 
I see the Squire.” 

“You’ll stay ’ere all day, will you? I’ll 
see about that. You—you—” He could not 
find an expletive strong enough to express his 
rage. “I’ll set the dogs on you first, you little 
she-devil.” 

“Hillo, here, what’s the row?” cried a boyish 
voice, at this juncture. “ Whom will you set the 
dogs on, James? Not this little girl, surely?" 


The speaker had been crossing the tesselated 
marble floor of the hall, when his attention was 
attracted by the angry tone of the footman; 
and he now came forward with rapid steps. 
Our little heroine looked up at him, as she had 
looked up at the footman — with her hands 
before her, clasping the letter, and her sweet 
pathetic pleading face cherubic in its sweetness 
and innocence. She saw a lad of about sixteen, 
tall and graceftilly formed, with a frank open 
countenance and an air of easy superiority, even 
of command. Never had she beheld anyone so 
grand, so noble, so beautiful, she thought. Ho 
seemed like some prince out of a fairy-tale. 

“ Please, sir,” she said, in her suit musical 
voice, lifting her great eyes to him, “ is the 
Squire in ?” 

The lackey, all at once, had dropped his 
imperious consequential air. and stood before tlio 
lad a miracle of obsequiousness. 

“’Er’s only a farmer’s child,” he said, in 
apology, “with a beggin’-letter for the Squire. 
Lots of sich tramps come ’ere, every day a’most; 
but we never lets ’em in.” 

The young lad turned to the child again. The 
earnest pleading look of her eyes went to his 
soul. 

“ I’m from Morley Farm,” she said, “ with 
a letter from gran’pa. I am to give it to the 
Squire, and to nobody else. Please, sir, can 
I see him?” 

“It’s only ’alf an ’our ago,” broke in the 
footman, “that Mr. Cottier, the agent, was ’ere, 
and said that, if anyone came from Morley 
Farm, wantin’ to see the Squire, they wasn’t, 
on no account, to be let in.” 

The child still stood there, a quaint little 
figure, her hands clasped before her, holding 
the letter, her innocent pleading eyes fixed on 
the lad. There was no resisting that look—at 
least, for him. 

“ See hero, James: I’ll take tho responsibility 
of this affair,” he said, in his masterful manner. 
“Old Cottier be hanged! Come, little one: 
you’re not afraid to trust yourself to me, are 
you ?” 

She looked up at him with her sweet smile— 
that sweet smile which was her specialty—and 
placed her hand confidingly in his. She felt as 
if she could go to the end of the world with this 
handsome brave boy. 

“ My uncle,” be said, looking down at her 
with an answering smile, “ is usually in his 
study at this hour. Wo will go there.” 

And he led her across the vast stately hall, 
and disappeared with her through a door at the 
further end. 
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The Squire, as the lad had expected, was in 
his study, and looked up at this sudden intrusion. 

“What is it, my boy?” he asked. Then, 
seeing the child, he added: “ But what have we 
here?” 

“It is a little girl,” replied the boy, “ whom 
the footman was about to turn from the door; 
but she said she wanted to see you, and 1 told 
her she should. Tell the Squire all about it.” 

The Squire, as we have said, was a just man, 
though an indolent one. No sooner had he 
heard our heroine’s story, than he took her 
grandfather’s letter from her and read it. 

“This is an outrage,” he said, when he had 
finished. “ I shall have to take things more into 
my own hands, if such cruelty is practiced in 
my name. To think that a Hetlierington would 
discharge a tenant for so base a reason. And 
a descendant, too, of the Morleys! As for the 
footman, he ought to be turned off. My dear,” 
addressing our heroine, “ you can go home and 
tell your grandpa not to worry himself. His 
lease shall be renewed.” 


IV. ON THE RUSTIC BR1DOE. 

The courage of little Maud—for that was the 
name of our heroine—in going so boldly to the 
Squire, exercised the groatest influence over her 
future. For, when the Squire’s eldest daughter, 
a girl of seventeen, heard of it, she immediately 
became interested in the child. Nor was it long 
before the winning manner of Maud, her sweet 
temper and her bright ways, made her a favorite 
with everybody at the Hall. She was always 
there; and, eventually, it came to be understood 
that she was to share in the lessons of the 
Squire’s children. At the end of five years, her 
grandfather died suddenly, sitting in his chair— 
“of old-age only,” the physician said. Her 
grandmother, already feeble, did not long sur¬ 
vive. The household at the Morley Manor Farm 
was thus broken up; and now Maud went to 
live at the Hall altogether. Just at this juncture, 
also, her old friend, Miss Hetherington, was to 
be married ; and now she said : “ Things always 
come round right, if we only wait. Maud will 
make a capital nursery - governess Here, and 
I can go away more contented than I expected: 
for the children could not be in better hands.” 

Then more years passed. Finally, the old 
governess died, and our heroine was promoted 
to the vacant place. Her evenings now, instead 
of being spent in the school-room, as before, 
were spent iu the drawing-room, and she hus 
had the opportunity of seeing how “grand 
dames” deported themselves, and of acquiring 
that style and manner which can only come 


from observation and is never to be learned by 
rule. She had a fine voice, and the Squire was 
never satisfied if she did not appear, after 
dinner, to sing for him. She sang only simple 
ballads, but she sang them to bring tears tc 
the eye. 

Meantime, she had grown up rarely beautiful. 
Her deep-violet eyes, with their liquid expres¬ 
sion; her profusion of golden hair; the peach- 
bloom of her complexion, that, delicate as it 
seemed, was yet perfectly healthy: these were 
but secondary attractions, however; it was the 
soul within her, the soul that illuminated her 
countenance, and, at times, when she became 
interested, actually transfigured it, that made 
her so exceptionally attractive. And her figure 
was as perfect as her face, Rather above the 
medium height—a real “daughter of the gods” 
in this respect—she yet did not appear to be so 
tall, for every separate part, from the exquisitely- 
shaped head to the rounded bust and arms, was 
symmetrical with the rest, making a perfect 
whole. She had that rarest of all tilings, too, 
in modern civilized women—and why is it?— 
a graceful walk. “ I never saw anyone, outside 
of Andalusia,” said a celebrated traveler, who 
was on a visit at the Hall, “ walk in that way: it 
is poetry, it is music, in motion.” 

In all these years, however, she had never 
seen the youthful hero who had rescued her 
from the impudent lackey. He had gone back 
to Eton after that, thence to Oxford, and finally 
into the Guards, his vacations always being 
spent at home, with his family, in a distant 
county. At first, Maud had often thought of 
him, and, in her childish fancy, had woven 
more than one romance about him. But, as 
time passed, his image gradually became fainter 
and fainter. Still, the memory of his kindness 
on that far-off day, the bright smile with which 
he had answered her own, would often come up 
to her, and it was finally recalled in something 
of its original force by hearing a conversation 
that took place, respecting him, at the breakfast- 
table, one morning. For the Squire had received & 
letter from his nephew, who had been long abroad, 
announcing his speedy return to England. 

“It has been years, May,” said the Squire, 
addressing his wife, “ since either of us has seen 
him. I wonder if he is much altered. He’ll 
come next month, he says, and pay us a visit, 
after he has been to the Duke’s.” 

Maud also wondered—though to herself —it 
he was much altered, and concluded that he 
was. “He must be,” she said, “and very 
much so.” She could hardly realize that there 
would be any resemblance between the boy of 
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sixteen and the man of twenty-seven, between 
the honest-faced young Etonian and the probably 
drawling, dandified Guardsman. Her heart 
gave a little flutter, as she asked herself if he 
would recognize her. To think it all over at 
leisure, she took a book, after luncheon—for the 
children'8 lessons were then over for the day— 
and sought her favorite retreat in the park, 
which was by the side of a rapid little river, 
with overhanging trees, where the seclusion was 
so perfect that the only sounds which ever dis¬ 
turbed the silence were the twittering of the 
birds, the swift rush of the almost cataract-like 
stream, and the clatter of the mill-wheel which 
it turned in the near distance. 

She sat here, on a mossy bank, under a 
century-old oak, for more than an hour, trying 
to read her favorite Tennyson. But even the 
glamor of the Idylls of the King failed to keep 
her attention fixed. Her thoughts were con¬ 
tinually wandering to her young hero. “Per¬ 
haps he has grown up to be as knightly as Sir 
Launcelot,'’ she said, with a blush. “ I wonder 
if he has ever thought of me since. But,” 
suddenly interrupting herself, “ what a goose I 
am l Of course, he hasn’t.” 

Finally, she let the book fall into her lap, and 
sank into a dreamy reverie, from which she 
roused herself at last, by an effort, exclaiming : 
•‘You silly little fool! He won’t look at you, 
even. You are only the poor governess.” 

There was a tiny foot-bridge close by, 
spanning the little river. She went to this 
now, and, leaning on its rude rustic railing, 
commenced to watch the water gliding away 
beneath. About a hundred yards below was 
quite a cataract, and from the bridge to this the 
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stream descended rapidly, eddying and whirling, 
as it rushed downward toward the old mill. 
The play of light on the water when the sun 
shone, as it did to-day, was surpassingly beauti¬ 
ful : now glistening like golden stars on the 
crests of the ripples, now flashing off into silver 
ribbons as the wild current sped swiftly on. 

So absorbed was she that she did not hear the 
approach of a huge dog, which came bounding 
toward her, until, startled by his bark, she beheld 
him almost at her side He was of such gigantic 
size, and of a species so utterly unknown to her, 
that at first she thought him some wild beast, 
escaped from a menagerie. He seemed about to 
spring at her, too; his eyes on fire with rage, 
and his blood-red mouth gaping for his prey. 

She gave a quick shriek of affright and started 
back, pressing unconsciously against the railing. 
But the railing was old and rotten, and it broke 
under her weight. The next instant, she was 
precipitated into the river. 

Once, twice, thrice she rose to the surface. 
The first time, she was close to the bridge, and 
made an effort to catch at it, but foiled. The 
second time, she rose near the bank, further 
down, where a branch of an elm drooped into 
the water. This, in turn, she tried to grasp, but 
failed here also. When she rose the third time, 
she was close to the waterfall, directly in the 
middle of the stream, where it was deepest, and 
where it was already beginning to boil and foam 
before taking its leap into the gulf beyond. 
There was nothing here within reach even to try 
to seize. She gave a despairing cry on realizing 
this. Then she sank again, and was swept away, 
rising no more to sight. 

[to be continued.] 


A PROMISE OF SPRING. 

BY AGNES L PR ATT. 


Thebk’s a promise of spring in the winter. 
When the earth is still covered with now, 
When the sky hangs so dreary above us. 

And, chilling, the wintry winds blow— 

For, sometimes, through gray clouds np yonder 
Comes a gleam of the yellowest gold— 

And a breath of the balmiest zephyr 
Blows soft o'er the trees bare and cold. 

There’s a promise of spring in foe bird-songs, 
That we hear through foe loud wintry blast, 
Which tell us that winter is going, 

And spring will come back at the last. 

When foe streams break their Icy-bound fetters, 
And rush along wildly and free, 

We know that the springtime is coming, 

With sunshine on land and on sea. 


There’s a promise of spring in the sunbeams. 

As they shod o'er the earth warmth and light; 

For, before them, we see disappearing 
The snowdrifts that gleam cold and white. 

And, 'neath them, we know, are the flowerets, 
Which will wake wKh foe sun's genial ktas: 

For the sweet springtime surely is coming, 

And, with It, what hours of bliss I 

So, content with the promise of springtime, 

We wait through the long wintry days, 

And we watch for foe first tender flowerets 
That shall bud ’neath the sun’s glnucing ray^ 

For we know spring is sorely advancing: 

We ean hear the swift tread of her feet. 

Oh ! we’ll wait for thy coming, dear springtime, 
With thy buds and thy blossoms so sweet. 
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BY EDGAII FAWCETT, 

AUTHOR OF “AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” “A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” ETC. 


TART I. 

A good many j T cars ago, when New York had 
not dreamed, as now, of stretching its ambitious 
avenues to Harlem and beyond, there dwelt in 
a house not very far from the breezy and salu¬ 
brious Battery a gentleman named Duyckinck 
Van Ness. For many years, Mr. Van Ness had 
been a widower, with an only child, a girl, as 
his sole household-compadion. Intensely repre¬ 
sentative as a member of what even then was 
called our Knickerbocker aristocracy, Duyckinck 
Van Ness had, notwithstanding, an individuality 
winch separated him from all associates. In the 
first place, he rather turned up his nose at trade, 
which it was the rankest heresy to do, in those 
simple, early days of mercantile decorum and 
dignity. 

Then he was fond of Europe, and had actually 
made six voyages across the ocean, taking his 
daughter Rose with him every time. Six voyages 
were a surprising number for any New York 
citizen then to have made. Van Ness dined at 
five o’clock, too, and employed a butler. He did 
not keep his carriage; there would have seemed 
an insolent sumptuousness about his doing so, 
which he, perhaps, duly appreciated. But, in 
all his method of living, he was fond of little 
foreign touches which surprised and even shocked 
many of his sober constituents. Rose Van Ness, 
his daughter, differed widely from her New York 
friends of both sexes. She spoke French with 
a neat accent, and dressed with what, for her 
time and surrounding, was a most stylish foreign 
air. She had not a few male admirers, most of 
whom declared her a confirmed coquette. But 
Rose was not a coquette: she merely stood as 
the result of a different training, a wider and 
more liberal social experience, than that which 
belonged to the New York maidenhood of her 
particular epoch. She had a face as winning 
as her name, and a tender trick of fleeting and 
returning color in her soft cheek which easily 
suggested it. Her eyes were dark and full of 
a sleeping mirth ; their tender wickedness had 
already dealt more than one pang. 

When Rose had reached her twentieth year, 
it had become generally conceded throughout her 
circle of friends that she had finally looked with 
significant favor upon a certain quiet yet ardent 
(54) 


^ suitor, named Norman Pinkney. He was a sort 

I of cousin of her father’s, and had come from 
the South several years previously, to accept a 
s position which his kinsman had secured for him. 
< It was a clerkship in a bank, with a salary of 
s not more than twelve hundred dollars a year. 

!! £ This was handsome, at that time, for a young 
s man of five-and-twenty; and, if Norman Pinkney 
5 had not been a clever well-equipped fellow, it is 
5 doubtful if he could have secured anything half 
> so lucrative. As it was, his talent and education 
\ were both exceptional. He had been reared 
$ abroad, and, until his twentieth year, had been 
i amply given to understand that he should inherit 
l large estates in central Virginia. But, one 
< day, he awakened to the fact that his father— 
\ Peyton Pinkney — had ruined himself utterly, 
s at the gaming-tables of Baden, and that he—Nor- 
s man—must look to his own pluck and industry 
> for anything like a decent maintenance. He had 
\ not inherited his father’s indolent and voluptuous 
nature; he was like his mother, who had been of 
Dutch stock. He sailed promptly for America, 
after a long residence in Europe, and soon after¬ 
ward learned that the wretched father, whose 
shattered estate he had hoped in some manner to 
mend, had blown out his brains, in a fit of impe¬ 
cunious despondency. Norman behaved with 
thorough honor; to the last dollar of what re¬ 
mained from his onee-proud patrimony, he paid liis 
dead father’s debts. He then wrote to his kins¬ 
man—Duyckinck Van Ness—in New York, whom 
he had already met and known well in Paris. 

The consequence of Norman’s appeal was the 
bank - clerkship already mentioned. He had 
acquired no vicious taste abroad. He possessed 
a dogged determination to succeed in life, if 
possible; and his mind tended toward the prac¬ 
tical turn needed for deft dealing in finance. 
He was good-looking, with a cool gray eye, a 
sedate well-cut face, a flexible figure just at the 
average height, and a carriage of placid unas- 
^ suming efficiency. You somehow granted that he 

I was capable, after exchanging a few words with 
him; but you had to know him much longer before 
you recognized in him that changeless tenacity 
which is apt to accompany a clear brain, a limited 
| imagination, and a firm nerve. 

< Norman was not the man to fall passionately 
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in love, you would have said, and yet the regard \ He made Rose a most devoted lover, but a 
which Rose Van Ness inspired in him, after he < singularly methodical one, it must be admitted, 

came permanently to live in New York, was \ His hour for calling upon her in the evening 

strong as the man's own nature, and unalterable s seldom varied by as much as five minutes ; Rose 
as his iron will. He realized, of course, that she \ often kept him waiting, but he never kept her. 
was an heiress, and hence, from a worldly point, \ His sweetheart was fond of the theatre—though 
no fitting match for himself. But he meant, j she drew scornful enough comparison between 
nevertheless, to marry her, although he would, \ theatrical pleasure here and that to be experi- 
indeed, have preferred that she should come j enced oversea—and he promptly made an 
to him without either dower or expectation. j arrangement by means of which they could bo 
During a remarkably short period, he had made \ sure of certain seats on two special evenings 
his service needful at the bank; his alert j each week. He was always making some 
intelligence, unswerving punctuality, extreme j “ arrangement/’ systematizing, formulating, 
sense of order and discipline, had all notably s Rose freely allowed that he was in love with 

told with his employers. He had youth, tern- ! her, and yet she confided to one or two of her 

perance, ability, discretion, and a vast calm j friends that his sentiment narrowly escaped the 
belief in himself. He wanted no help from \ ludicrous. Its bursts of impetuosity were all so 
anybody, and he had stolidly made up his s neatly calculated that they reminded Rose of 
mind to rise without it. And yet his kinsman, \ the balloons which roam air with a stout string 
Duyckinck Van Ness, was now past sixty years j tethering them to earth. His ardor suggested 
old, and at his death Rose must inherit a copious > a phlegmatic person in a fever, who puts a 
income. He did not at all desire the income, \ thermometer under his arm for the purpose of 
but he desired Rose; and he was bent upon \ correctly ascertaining its intensity of degree. It 
winning her. j often struck poor Rose that he had fallen out of 

At first, he appeared to stand no chanee \ the groove, so to speak, which belonged to his 
whatever of doing so. Rose thought him cold, j character and personality, by falling in love at 
unsympathetic, almost repulsive. She admitted s all. It might be said that there was something 
that he satisfied her somewhat difficult and half- j in his peculiar manifestation of attachment 
foreign definition of a gentleman; she graciously \ which, at the same time, fascinated and shocked 
approved of him in more than one respect : he j her. But she had never quite made up her 
lacked the awkwardness, the provincialism, the \ mind as to whether the attraction of the whole 
bourgeois traits—Rose was fond of a French \ proceeding exactly outweighed its repulsion, 
word now and then, to explain both her dislike j This was surely a most deplorable frame of 
and her preference—which were abundantly j mind for a young fiancee of nineteen years old. 
evident in many of her devotees. Still, as a ] It is not meant that she confessed so unsettled 
prospective husband, she found him objection- i and complex a condition even to herself, and 
able, and told him so with much candor—and, S most certainly she did not impart the fact of its 
perhaps, considerable pertness as well—on at J existence to her odd lover. Had she done so, 
least four or five separate occasions. j Norman would, no doubt, have made a fondly 

But Norman was unflinching in his addresses, l logical demonstration—or surely have attempted 
and won her consent at last. They were > one—to the effect that she gave him an adequate 
engaged, and Mr. Van Ness had given a kind of! and sensible return for his own devotion. But, 
jaunty sanction to the union. Duyckinck Van \ as it was, Rose remained silent, with something 
Ness did nearly everything jauntily—flippantly, $ of that passive acquiescence which we attribute 
most of his staid conventional friends and rela- \ to the demeanor of a half-mesmerized subject, 
tives would have called it—and one evening he < and grew to regard his mode of tepid yet pro- 
said to Norman, with a very genial smile gleam- S found courtship with much the same matter-of- 
ing under his white French-looking mustache ; j course complaisance as the pretty evidence of 
44 My dear Norman, I haven’t the slightest \ her milliner’s taste or the pleasant assiduity of 
objection — not the slightest in the world, j her maid. 

You’re a splendid fellow; you are going to do j And, while matters were at just this amiably 
yourself great credit at some fhture day; I’ve j receptive standstill with Rose, she, one day, met 
enormous faith in you, and I’m deuced if I don’t j Mr. Fanning Charlton. 

think my Rose ought to feel honored by your \ Fanuing Charlton was an Englishman of good 
choice.” | birth, who ho4 sailed to Now’ York from his 

“The honor lies altogether with myself, < native country with letters to Rose’s father. 
Cousin Duyckinck,” said Norman. \ He was only three- and-twenty, and had deter- 
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mined to try his fortune in America, being a 
younger son, with no prospect whatever at home. 
He was a handsome blonde, six good feet in 
height, with a silky yellow beard, a pair of eyes 
as blue as an English sky in May, and a soft 
frank effusive manner that well matched the 
nimble fluency of his rather commonplace con¬ 
versation. He had already obtained a good 
position in the silk-importing house of Digbee 
& Company, one of whose partners claimed 
relationship with his father. Charlton embodied 
the complete reverse of Norman Pinkney. He 
was no less agreeable than superficial, no less 
spontaneous than unassuming. He had crossed 
the sea with a genial determination to make 
himself os speedily at home in New York as 
possible, and he lost no time in fulfilling this 
resolve. He liked everybody whom he met, and 
everybody seemed briskly to return his facile 
overtures. There was no hint of condescension 
about the fellow; he had not subtlety enough 
to deal in hints of any sort whate^r. Perhaps 
the only person whom he met, for a long time 
after landing, whose reception really chilled 
and disconcerted him, was Norman Pinkney. 

The two men were necessarily thrown much 
together. Charlton dined often at the house of 
Duyckinck Van Ness, and saw much of his 
blooming daughter. For many weeks, their 
acquaintance gave no sign of a tender termina¬ 
tion. He and Rose had a number of things to 
talk about, which Norman, having long lived 
abroad, could gracefully and even intelligently 
discuss. Rose loved England, and her new friend, 
although so consoledly exiled, might well be sup¬ 
posed to love it still more than she. Hospitality 
on Rose’s part demanded that her full attention 
should frequently be given to Fanning Charlton. 
Was not Norman like one of the family? Indeed, 
from the latter, no less than from herself, a 
certain attitude of hostship would seem sensibly 
requisite. So, at least, Rose argued; and, once 
or twice, in a fit of rather imperious punctilio, 
she rebuked her lover for his apathetic treatment 
of their guest. 

“ If you don’t smoke and he does, Norman,” 
she once said, in vehement reproach, “ that is no 
reason why you should not remain with him and 
papa for at least twenty minutes or so, after 
dinner. He looks upon you as quite one of us, 
you know: although I must say that I should 
like to give you some of papa’s real affability.” 

“ He is affable enough for any six,” said 
Norman, referring to Charlton, and with a fairly 
grim intonation as well. “I thought most 
Englishmen were rather austere.” 

“Ok, by no means,” exclaimed Rose, self- 


\ forgetfully. “ I found many of them just as 
\ sunny and jovial as he is. True, those to whom 
< I refer were mostly young men—men of about 
| his age. And yet I can’t say that I met anyone 
\ with just his brightness and buoyancy,” she 
\ added. 

s ‘* Brightness ?’ ’ queried Norman, a little sharply 

> and curtly. “ If you mean brain, I have not 

> seen the slightest trace of any.” 

Rose bit her lip, and swept with one quick glance 
: her lover’s demure staid face. There are seconds 
: that narrate volumes to the heart. Rose was 
! passing through such an episode now. She could 
j: almost feel the sparks of anger kindling in her 
; usually gentle look, as she said: 

“We can, all of us, willfhlly Bhut our eyes.” 
“What on earth should make me willfully do 
so?” asked Norman, with a great deal more 
surprise than annoyance. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” declared Rose, 
j tossing her head: “ perhaps vanity and egotism.” 
| He repeated her last words with an accent of 
\ quiet wonder. But this appeared only to irritate 
! Rose the more. 

\ “ Measure everybody, if you please,” she went 

\ on, annoyedly, “ by your own personal standard 
\ of solemnity and reserve. I am not surprised 
| that, in doing this, Norman, you should find 
j Fanning Charlton grievously deficient. But 
S there is one thing that I think I ought boldly 
S to tell you.” 

j “And, pray, what is that?” asked Norman, 
| who had turned somewhat pale during her 
\ outburst. 

! “You might profitably hike a good many 
lessons from Mr. Charlton in amiability and ease 
of deportment. There—I’ve spoken my mind, 
s and, if you don’t like it, I can’t help it. Be as 
s much offended with me as you please; only, 
> don’t, for the love of justice, visit any spleen or 
j displeasure on my father’s guest!” 

* She swept very haughtily from the room, a 
\ moment later. Norman, still paler than before, 
| sank into a chair, and let his gray eyes scan 
j the floor for a long while. He had no thought 
\ of feeling resentment against Rose. He was 
s troubled solely by the possible motive of her 
little tirade. Nature had gifted him with much 
keenness of insight into the working and 
impulses of human character. 

While he sat there, in the room where Rose 
: had left him, a creeping terror laid its slow and 
cold clasp about his heart. But, with no light 
effort of will, he shook off the distressing 
■ influence. Why, he told himself, might Rose 
; have had any more serious prompting toward 
; her recent irate personalities than a mere girlish 
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willfolness ? Besides, was it not possibly true 
enough that his own manner was uniformly 
too cheerless and frigid? What was more 
natural than that she should take a wholesome 
pride in having him appear cordial, entertaining, 
and debonair ? Was he not her accepted future 
husband, and had she not the right to chide, to 
admonish, and even to roundly scold him at her 
own discretion? 

During the next week, he assiduously strovo 
to treat Fanning Charlton with the warmest 
courtesy. He did not succeed in making the 
merry-soulcd Englishman like him. Norman 
could no more effectually play a social part than 
a turtle could leave its shell. When endeavoring 
to be other than his authentic self, he always 
narrowly missed a pitiable awkwardness. Rose 
saw through the masquerade, but perhaps failed 
to value its real pathos. Charlton observed it 
with secret consternation, and told himself that 
this dull grave lover of Duyokinck Van Ness’s 
daughter was move eccentric than he had 
originally thought. 

Meanwhile, Rose hod realized, with secret 
dismay, and with a terror something akin to 
what Norman himself had not long ago felt, that 
fate was wreaking upon her a stern revenge for 
her own past weakness. She had never loved 
Pinkney; she had simply let herself be loved by 
him. That, and no more. She had had no 
right to acquiesce, to concede, as she had done. 
She now found herself staring, in wretched 
mental disarray, at the nude bald consequence 
of her own mistake. She was engaged to marry 
Norman Pinkney; she had fallen in love with 
Fanning Charlton. 

And her love was returned. Charlton had 
made this truth mercilessly plain to her. He 
had not the slightest fineness or delicacy in the 
way of reluctance when his own awakened 
regard called him to face the present situation. 
He thought that Rose was throwing herself away 
on a tiresome bore; it seemed to him a horrid 
shame that she should do so. Rose was lovely, 
and, whatever way she married, ought to marry 
a good fellow. Charlton believed himself to be 
that; lie had no fund of conceit, but he felt 
firmly assured, nevertheless, that he was a good 
fello .v. Rose did not core a straw for Pinkney, 
and it was quite in the proper order of things 
thi t she should decisively and expeditiously 
repair her blunder. If Pinkney was going to 
hate him afterward, Charlton could not help it. 
Such things os the discreet rupture of an 
imprudent engagement had token place lots of 
times before, since our planet had begun to be 
inhabited. Of course, Pinkney would take it 
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\ frightfully to heart; those sober deliberate 
\ chaps, when they had once got hea<l-ovei -< ars in 
>, love, usually did. But the matter could not he 
J helped. Ho, Charlton, might be accused of 
\ treaohory. So might Roso, os for as that ' ns 
J concerned. But the accusation wouldn't be a 
j fair one. Circumstance, and Rose’s youthful 
inexperience of her own true feelings, would be 
; solely to blame. 

Thus airily argued Fanning Charlton, os 
shallow natures like his own are inevitably 
; given to argue. Nor did he leave Rose in 
< ignorance of his specious and cruel conclusion. 
} She listened to him with guilty dread, at first. 
\ But she loved him. His golden beard had 
! grown full of sunshine to her maiden eyes, his 
| rippling and dulcet voice held cadences that 
j could drown conscience. I think she was no 
j weaker than thousands of other women—placed 1 
j as she hod been placed—would have proved 

I themselves. Her heart spoke to her at In^t, and 
she let it speak. 

■She pitied Norman Tinkney keenly enough. 
She knew that ho was yet in absolute ignorance 
> of her new attachment. The full scope and fibre 
s of his love were known to her. The anguish 
> that would be dealt him had by no means 
j escaped her recognition. The strength of.the 
5 blew which he must receive roused already her 
\ deep compassion. And yet this blow must Tall. 


i 

1 




There was no other way. Charlton, during the 
stolen talks whioh he held with Rose, advised 
her to seek an interview with Norman Pinkney 
and firmly present the bitter facts. But Rose 
preferred a more roundabout, and indeed a less 
honest, course. She was not brave when she 
thought of the thunderbolt which lay ready for 
her band to use. Perhaps she merits txdfig 
colled thoroughly cowardly. But site had 
known Pinkney a long time; the magnitude of 
the agony which her future action would inflict 


i was, for excellent reasons, appallingly clear to 
I her! 

One evening, a little while before the dinner- 
hour, she knocked at the door of her father’s 
sitting-room. Duyckinck Van Ness was sotted 
; before a glowing fire, which the outside wintry 
; weather made very desirable, deep in o new 
; novel by George Sand. He was always supplied 
with the latest French novels, even in those days, 

: when such specimens of Gallic literature were 
: looked upon by the majority of New Yorkers as 
a waste of time no less flippant than pernicious 
: for the readers able to understand them; and 
i; it is safe to say that, from the Routh Ferry out 
; os far as tl.e almost suburban ( anal Street, there 
| were not many readers who did. 
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Rose looked very pale and worried, as she 
laid a hand caressingly on her father's shoulder 
and seated herself at his side. 

“I have something terribly important to tell 
you,” she began; “and you must listen, papa 
dear, with all your best attention. Will you 
promise me to do so?” 

“ I suppose 1 must,” said Duyckinck Van Ness, 
after he had scanned his daughter’s face well, 
as if to make sure that she was in positive 
earnest. “ But I don’t like terribly important 
things one bit. Hose, as you perhaps know. 
Indeed, to be frank, I am afraid 1 don’t like 
important things at all.” Here the irrepressible 
smile showed itself, under his white mustache. 
•‘That is one of my chief quarrels with life— 
that it contains altogether too few of my favorite 
trifles.” 

“Ah, you will find that I have to deal, just 
now, in the very reverse of trifles,” answered 
Rose, her lips quivering as she spoke. “ Papa,” 
she went on, letting both hands slip about his 
neck now, until they met each other with locked 
fingers, “ I fear you will think me quite abomin¬ 
able when 1 tell you something.” 

“Is it about Norman Pinkney?” asked her 
father, with a kind of sympathetic twinkle in 
his eye. 

“ Yes, yes,” eagerly exclaimed Rose, feeling 
encouraged and assisted by this unforeseen ques¬ 
tion. “ Tell me,” she hurried on; “ do you 
guess anything else, papa ? It is so much nicer 
to have you guess the truth, than to make you 
an outrand-out confession.” 

“ Well, then, my dear,” said this most com¬ 
plaisant of fathers, while he kissed Rose’s heated 
oheek, “ l will do all the guessing for your lady¬ 
ship that I conveniently can. I guess, in the first 
place, that Norman Pinkney, with all his recti¬ 
tude and principle, is a little tedious—a little 
* collet -monte,’ as the French have it. And 
I guess, in the second place, that Fanning 
Charlton is the precise opposite of this.” Here, 
Duyckinck Van Ness paused and made a funny 
little grimace, almost good enough for the low- 
comedy-man in a play. “ But I guess something 
else. ’ he added, with a droll tone or two enter¬ 
ing his altered voice: “ and that is, my dear j 
daughter, that there is going to be what one < 
might call ‘the devil to pay.*” i 

But, “ au fond,” Van Ness did not at all care j 
whether there would be the devil to pay o ■ not. ' 
He detested New York *, he detested the formality J 
arid provincialism of those surroundings which ' 
circumstances had of late permanently forced ; 
him to endure, lie rather relished the coming j 
excitement which would result from his daugh- 
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* ter’s ruptured engagement. His was the lightest 
\ of light natures, and he entirely sympathized 

< with Rose. He thought Fanning Charlton a most 
; delightful fellow. One must be a delightful fellow 
{ who could talk to you so for an hour at a time 

about the joy of deer-shooting in the Scotch hills; 
Van Ness adored deer-shooting in the Scotch 

■ hills. Of course, it was all going to be hard 
'% lines for poor Norman Pinkney. But. however 

■ you pitied the vexatious disappointment from 
{ which Norman was to suffer, you must more or 
\ less enjoy the novel little romantic episode— 

> novel and romantic enough for this prim 
\ “ ennuyeux ’* New York, where nobody eve* 
l did anything, except get up at seven o’clock 

> in the morning and go to “business,” and own 
5 a pew in Trinity, and gossip gelidly about the 
\ peccadilloes of his next-door neighbor—who 

> never had any worth remembering. 

' Readily enough, Rose’s father took upon 
jj himself the task of enlightening Pinkney as 
$ to his future unhappiness. • About a week later. 

< on a certain evening, when dinner was over, he 
\ invited his kinsman to join him in the same 
? sitting-room where Rose had made her avowal 
l of disloyalty. Charlton had not dined at his 

house, that evening. The Englishman knew 

• that Robo’s bonds were summarily to be unrivetod 
\ before another day dawned, and that the morrow 
j : was to make him a free and recognized suitor. 

{ , It was to Rose an almost ghastly dinner. She 
\ had thrice her father’s innate depth of feeling: 
t she knew what red blood ran in the hope which 
j was ruthlessly to be lopped away. She could 
: scarcely trust herself to speak a word; she 
dreaded lest her own covert agitation should 
betray her, and force from her own lips dis¬ 
closures which would be worse than merely 
tragic in their result. 

Her father, on the other hand, was unusually 

■ gay and courteous toward their sole guest—if 
Pinkuey, now so long accustomed to his hospi- 

^ tality, really deserved the formal name. He 
spoke, with rambling abandonment, of his lift 
abroad ; he narrated one or two humorous stories 
of his life in Paris; he insisted upon filling 
Norman’s glass with claret, though the latter, 
who disliked all wine, gently protested against 
this civility, and afterward took but a few 
unwilling sips of the smooth red potion. Van 
Ness, for bis own part, drank more copiously 
than usual. He was, perhaps, mildly stimulating 
himself for the due appreciation of his forth¬ 
coming entertainment. But, in justice, it should 
be said of him that, if he thus regarded the near 
interview, he did so with nothing of the cruelty 
which a spirit of stronger calibre and equal 
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frivolity might hove felt. It was going to be an 
exciting little contretemps, however disagree- 
ah!e; -and what wonder,” Van Ness may 
perhaps hare asked himself, “ that even the 
explosion of a small bombshell should hold its 
element of actual diversion where the pleasurable 
little sputter of pin-wheels occurred with such 
exasperating rarity?” 

“ I want to see you, for a short private chat, 
in my den, you know, after dinner,” he had 
contrived to murmur to Pinkney before the meal 
had ended; and his hearer, when he had quietly 
nodded assent, had wondered, with complete 
innocence, what could be the subject of this 
proposed private meeting. As it was, he 
followed Rose from the dining-room, hastily 
excusing himself to her father after the girl 
herself had risen. Pinkney had had but few 
opportunities, of late, for a t£te-&-tete with Rose. 
He had shown no glimpse of anger at her 
reprimand, given him several days ago, and he 
had sought, with an almost devout obedience, to 
fulfill her wishes regarding his own personal 
deportment toward Charlton. 

Rose by no means wished that he should 
follow her as she left the dining-room. She 
flushed hotly, and then paled, as she heard his 
pursuant steps. 

“ Papa wished to speak with you, I thought,” 
she faltered, miserably, as he joined her in the 
dim-lighted parlor, with its stiff hair-cloth 
flimiture, and its solemn mahogany clock that 
rose from one gloomy corner. The word 
“drawing-room” was then unknown in New 
York; and, indeed, the existence of such a 
chamber, as we employ it now, was still a future 
luxuTy. 

“ Why, do you know that, Rose?” he asked, 
in much surprise. 

*• Yes—I—I heard papa say it,” she stam¬ 
mered. The duskmade her face very indistinct 
to him as she thus spoke. 

He started a little. “ Do you suppose,” he 
said, “ that your father has anything of moment 
to talk with me about ?” 

“Yes,” said Rose. 

He drew nearer to her in the faint light, and 
put his arm round her waist, leaning his face 
toward here, in the way of a lover. 

Rose sprang from him. She felt that there 
would be more than shame and humiliation, just 
then. In her letting him kiss her. 

“Go to papa.*’ she said. “ Hear what he has 
to tell you. It will be better to hear at once.” 

She hastened from the parlor, after thus 
speaking, and left him alone in its dimness. 
But he did not remain there long. He soon 


passed, with a firm slow step, back into the 
dining-room. Van Ness was no longer here. A 
finger-bowl, a half-filled wineglass, and a tumbled 
napkin told of his recent departure. 

Pinkney absently looked at these signs for a 
moment; his grave face wore a dazed expression; 
he moved out into the hall with a still slower 
step than before; he had drooped his head as be 
did so. 

What Van Ness had lightly termed his “ den” 
was just at the upper landing of the first stair¬ 
case. He could not yet have seated himself, for, 
when Pinkney’s knock sounded at his closed 
door, he almost instantly opened it. “Oh, it> 
you,” he said. 

“Yes, it is I,” answered Pinkney. He was 
very pale; he spoke swiftly, but with no trace 
of any tremor. “ Rose has acted strangely,” he 
went on. “ She knows you have something to 
say to me. She dismisses me, herself; she 
sends me to you. What does it mean?” 


PART II. 

Van Ness threw himself, with a good deal of 
grace, into a big armchair. “ My dear Nor¬ 
man,” he said, looking at the fragrant cigar he 
had just lighted, “you don't smoke. How 1 
wish you did, at the present moment! There 
are some unpleasant things which a mutual cigar 
can make so much pleasanter in the telling!” 

Pinkney hurried toward him. His face was 
almost livid now. He seized Van Ness’s arm, 
l and with no slight force. 

\ “What do you mean?” he cried. “Is it 
\ about Rose and—and Charlton?” 

\ *• My poor boy—yes. It is about Rose and 

! Charlton. Please don’t grip me, my boy, like 
j that. Remember, I have nerves, if you haven't.*’ 

£ Pinkney withdrew his hand. He still stood at 
i Van Ness’s side. He gave a faint chill laugh. 

| “Oh, I too have nerves,” he said. “Well, 

| go on.” 

“ Charlton and Rose should have met earlier,” 
said Van Ness, in his cool soft tone. “ How 
horribly commonplace that sounds, doesn't it? 
But all life, my boy, is such a tissue of 
| commonplaces! Rose has always respected you 
^enormously. How could she help it ? How could 
i anyone help it? But there’s a ridiculous disease 
( which attacks young women and young men, 
j called ‘ an affinity.' Rose and Charlton have 
j been simultaneously stricken by this malady. 

{ They want to get cured; that is but natural, 
j I suppose. They think there is only one way— 

| marriage. Well. I’m not a cynic; but I will 
\ wager they' re right. Marriage is a cure—nearly 
< always—” 
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But hero this dainty commentator upon matri¬ 
mony paused. Iho deathly look of anguish on 
Pinkney’s face made him do bo. 

About a half-hour afterward, Itoso—who hod ; 
been leaning over the balustrade of an upper 
staircase, who had seen a certain form descend 
into the lowest hall, and who had, later, heard 
the front-door clang in signal of an evident; 
departure from the house—hurried down to the 
door of her father's sitting-room. 

‘‘Well, papa?'* she asked, mooting her parent, 
as he was in the act of relighting his extinguished 
cigar with a hand that Bliook somewhat un¬ 
characteristically. “Do tell me all that passed.” 

Van Ness had a slight pink tinge on each 
cheek, which became him, by contrast with his 
cri3p white mustache. 

“ It’s all ended and settled, Roso,” ho said, 
perhaps as seriously as he hod over spoken in 
his life. “But I shouldn’t care to go through 
it again—that's all. The man acted and looked 
as if he’d got his death-blow; and I shouldn't 
be very much surprised if ho had.” 

The stars were shining keenly in the January 
night, as Norman Finkncy, with both horror and 
agony in his heart, went forth from the Van 
Ness dwelling. For some little time, his move¬ 
ments were automatic; an iron band seemed 
tightened mercilessly across his temples, yet the 
pain of its pressure still somehow left thought 
not only possible, but clear. Without knowing 
whither his random steps had borne him, Pinkney 
at length found himself among the paths of the 
Battery. They were very different paths then 
from now: they were not macadamized, and 
skirted by breadths of trim granite; nor did the 
handsome esplanade rise, as at present, between i 
the park and tho water. Fewer lamps lit the 
expanse then than now; and, southward, where 
well-built ferries cluster to-day, was a wider and : 
lovelier view of the river. The years, which 
have brought such marvelous changes for New ■ 
York and Brooklyn, wore yet to invest with 
bustle and a sense of crowded habitation this 
noted domain. 

Pinkney went almost to tho water’s-edge. ; 
The lamps were well in the rear of him; he saw 
tho shining yet sullen black of the tide below 
him heave and pulsate, looking not unliko the 
dark shoulders of a throng of spirits, pressed 
close and actively strained beneath some view- : 
1©33 burden. Beyond, in the direction of Staten 
Island, only two or three passing boats gave ; 
a gleam of light: where now, at almost any hour, j 
from evening until dawn, so many su4fh lights are 
visible. It was all intensely dreary, solemn, ; 
and -till. 'Ihe breeve blew fresh and fleet, but 


by no means violent, under the calm brilliant 
January stars. 

“The tide is nearly in,” Pinkney thought. 
“ I cannot swim. If 1 leap down, no one would 
see me.” 

But he presently turned away. His was not 
the nature in which a suicidal impulse gains 
control or ascendancy. Something else soon 
rose uppermost with him, instead. It thrust 
through all his suffering—and this was of the 
deepest and bitterest. And it never left him 
afterward. 

He would punish both Rose and her lover. 
He would become an instrument of their future 
torment. It seemed to him as if the silence 
and darkness through which he passed inland, 
toward his home, had become his mute accom¬ 
plices in this unrelenting scheme. He would be 
quiet and stealthy. He would wait. Perhaps 
lie might wait for years. But, in the end, 
reprisal would come to him. They deserved, 
both, to be tortured, and the aim of his life 
should henceforward be to that end. 

About a month later, Rose and Charlton were 
married. The wedding was unusually gay, for 
that sober and almost colonial time. The break¬ 
ing of ltosc's engagement had mode a great 
scandal, and many people were inclined to be 
profuse in their condolence toward tho man 
whom she had apparently jilted with so little 
hesitation or ruth. 

But Pinkney repelled all such advances. 
Sympathy of this sort was only a fresh stab to 
him. Ho relbscd to speak on the subject of 
cither Rose's or Charlton’s behavior. His habits, 
always method itself, became still more strict 
and disciplined. On the day of the wedding, 
lie went about liis business-duty with a visage 
that betrayed no least sign of .his inward turmoil. 

Afterward, he and Rose would pft.cn meet face- 
to-face, and he, as often, would see both Charlton 
and Duyckinck Van Ness. But he passed them, 
ostensibly as unconcerned as if they had been 
the merest chance-strangers. New York w as 
then so small, that such meeting could not but 
be of more or less frequent occurrence for 
people dwelling in anything which at all re¬ 
sembled the some sphere of social life. 

Two years elapsed. Pinkney heard that a 
child had been born to Rose—born dead—and 
that she horself was most perilously ill. He 
showed not the slightest interest in this intelli¬ 
gence. 

Rose recovered; and, shortly afterword, 
Duyckinck Van Ness, with whom the young pair 
had always dwelt since their marriage, suddenly 
breathed his lost Tho ftmcr&l was at Trinity 
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Church, and, for those days, exceedingly largo. 
Not a few of the old merchants closed their 
places of business while tho funeral occurred. 
After all, in spite of his objectionable flippancy, 
Van Ness had been an important pereonage; 
and then, too, his unfailing amiability now took 
that memorial distinctness which death may 
alone convey. Besides, had he not been a Van 
Ness, tracing straight back through a line of 
decorous ancestors to the New Amsterdam and 
Peter Stuyvesant era ? Some of the many 
mourners at his obsequies even expected that 
Norman Pinkney would so far forget old scores 
as to appear among the throng at the church. 

But Norman Pinkney did not appear. 

A little later, it was found that Van Ness’s 
fortune had not amounted to more than half 
what the general belief had held it. Ho had 
lived expensively while abroad; he had spent 
with little forethought while here; he possessed 
no capacity for judicious investment; and so, 
doubtless, thousands of dollars hod drifted away. 

A hundred thousand dollars, at that time, was 
considered to be a really superb fortune. It had 
been almost universally credited that Van Ness’s 
fortune amounted to this sum. But the truth 
soon widely transpired. He had not left more 
than thirty thousand dollars, exclusive of the 
large mansion facing on the Battery, which may 
have been worth eight thousand at the most. 

These bits of astonished gossip readily found 
their way to Norman Pinkney’s earn. It would 
have been strange enough, if they had not done 
so. But he received them with an unvarying 
oompoeure. 

He had risen to a place of high trust in the: 
bank. He had already saved considerable 
money; five hundred dollars afforded a good 
income to a man then; and Pinkney, in his 
modest boarding-house, with his utter freedom 
from all expensive taste, probably did not spend 
more than two-thirds of that amount. 

About a year later, on the death of one of tho 
principal trustees of the bank. Pinkney was 
chosen to succeed him. He now began a series 
of very safe and cautious investments. These 
were principally concerned with real-estate. 
The city had begun rather briskly to grow. No 
one knew just in what direction it would grow; 
but Pinkney, with regard to its special line and 
region of development, showed an almost un¬ 
erring prescience. He bought largely; and 
whatever he bought seemed in a few years to 
double and triple its previous value. 

He began to be spoken of as a rich man. 
Meanwhile, from his former landlady—Mrs. 
Pryee—he had purchased the boarding-house 


in which he had dwelt for a long time, making 
it his private residence. Private it indeed was, • 
in every conceivable sense. Its windows were 
kept closod with a prisonlike sternness; no visitor 
ever rang at the slim-handled door-bell beside its 
white arched doorway, so similar to those which 
wc see in Philadelphia houses now. Even tho 
butchor's or grocer's wagon rarely stopped there. 
Mrs. Pryce, who was a woman of no patrician 
assumption, could easily transport beneath her 
shawl everything which from day to day filled 
her own and her master’s slender wont. Sho 
was a 8pare angular woman of about sixty, with 
a pair of lustreless eyes and a sour infrequent 
smile. She kept her own counsel with an 
unchangeable reticence. As Pinkney grew richer 
and richer, she found herself more* and more 
questioned ooncerning his personal habits. But 
sho had on evasive and somewhat tart answer for 
everybody. There was really nothing of tho 
slightest import to discover. Pinkney's habits 
were os monotonous as clockwork, and just about 
as uninteresting. 

With Charlton and Rose, affairs had been 
considerably less prosperous. Charlton had 
speculated with his wife’s money in ventures 
of real-estate purchase, and hod invariably loeti 
Always a generous liver, he had lapsed, of late,] 
into a course of easy - going but precarious 
intemperance, which Rose strove vainly to oheck. 
One day, he lost his position with Digbee & 
Company on this very account. He openly 
declared his discharge to be on. outrage, and 
commenced suit against his former employers 
for defamation of character. 

Hearing of this, Norman Pinkney smiled to him¬ 
self. It was a very ftirtive smile, and it did not 
at all become his hardened and somewhat yellow 
visage. He was now about forty years old, and 
yet he looked fully fifty. Something had prema> 
turely aged him. He had grown thin, sallow, 
almost cadaverous. He stooped abnormally when 
he walked, and his gray eyes, always so cold, 
hod got a trick of twinkling oddly, which his 
enviers and detractors charged to the thrill of 
avarice. 

Perhaps it was these people—success always 
engenders malice, as light does shadow—who 
whispered that the lawyer employed by Charlton 
to conduct his case against Digbee & Company 
had allowed himself to receive a fat bribe from 
Norman Pinkney. However this may have been. 
Fanning Charlton disastrously, and somewhat 
disgracefully, lost his suit 

Rose’s family now all abandoned the cause 
of her husband. Till now, they hod rather 
strenuously endorsed it; but during the trial. 
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certain very unpalatable facts had transpired . doubt that all her cousins had already forgotten 
conoerning her husband. The Van Nesses, Van > her—and this was, in a measure, true. The 
Antwerps, Amsterdams, and Manhattans—all > region of the Battery was looked upon, even at 
near kindred of Hose’s — were conservative as ; this date, as vulgar and deserted. No one con- 
any landed gentry of Sussex or Kent. They j nected with her by family-tie knew if she were 
urged Rose to seek a divorce, and asserted that, if t still there or not. If she had gone to them and 
she did so, they would receive her once more most \ solicited help, they would, no doubt, not have 
protectively beneath the august family “aegis.” > refused it. But she would not go. 

But Rose unconditionally refused. She was in \ Sometimes she thought of Norman Pinkney, 
miserable domestic circumstances; the household- ' and wondered if he would help her. Her hus- 
ftinds had dwindled to a very small amount; ; band was partially insane during his illness; it 
her husband’s angry lawsuit had materially jj was a paralysis of the spine, complicated with 
drained them, and his previous ill-luck had J other difficulties. He needed the most compe- 
rendered such expenditure doubly unfortunate. < tent nurse, and Hose had only her own power 
Still, she clung to Charlton. Her fidelity was < to use in his behalf. 

now. perhaps, much more a matter of pride than j “ Shall I go?” she often asked herself. “He 
affection. But. at the risk of desertion by all : is immensely rich, they say. He once loved me. 
her blood-relations, she nevertheless refused to l Is he waiting for me to come? I treated him 
desert the man whose vice had, in reality, cost l infamously. Perhaps I have made him the 
her more real suffering than many of his hottest; strange moping recluse that he now is. But 
accusers really knew. : : how could he forgive me if I really went? I 

.fuvt at this time, nearly all the old residents J have lost all that must once have charmed him. 
of the city were moving further uptown. The J I am no longer Rose Van Ness. My face is 
Battery had lost its vogue. Broadway had \ wrinkled, faded, old before its time. Not a 
become a far more fashionable and desirable I shadow of my old self remains. No; he would 
street, and many other streets contiguous to it > laugh at me. Perhaps he has been waiting all 
offered almost equal attraction. Stores and j these years simply for the vengeance of having 
warehouses began to open on every side of the < me come to him and plead for aid! ” 
old Van Ness dwelling. But Rose and Charlton > Rose was right. He had been so waiting. Her 
stiU remained there. The truth was. they could < cast-off lover, living alone, taciturn and fViend- 
not depart, unless the compulsory consequence ? less while he accumulated money, had been 
of a heavy mortgage drove them elsewhere. j waiting for precisely this aim and purpose. 

At this distressing juncture of affairs, Fanning 
Charlton was taken severely ill. His illness was 
long and tedious. Rose, at times, had barely the 
money to pay for needful immediate want. More > of them. The resolve made in the dimness of the 
than once, she sought certain debtors of her hus- \ Battery, on that misery-laden night, abode with 
band—men who had inveigled him, for the most \ him always. He would wreak vengeance upon 
part, into his late wasteful career. But, usually, ; both Rose and the man who had abetted her in 
these men either procrastinated payment, or, with ) her frightful deceit. It was just and right that 
knowledge of her husband’s reported dying con- ' he should do this. No man had ever been more 
dition, boldly denied their indebtedness. v woefully injured than he. In the whole history 

Rose had now quarreled with all her family. *J of the wrongs of mankind, nothing more infa- 
Charlton lingered for two years, and, during \ mously treacherous had ever occurred, 
this time, she made no advance whatever toward \ His wrong had bitten and burned into his brain, 
any of her relations. She considered, whether \ He brooded over it, day by day. He scarcely 
right or wrong, that they had behaved shamefully \ ever slept without seeing Rose and Charlton, in 
toward her, and repeatedly she told herself that ; his dreams, come to him and beg for mercy. He 
she would rather starve outright, and see her \ was, beyond doubt, monomaniacal on the subject 
husband die before her eyes, than seek aid at l of Rose’s ultimate appeal for his assistance, 
their hands. > He had weighed, calculated, measured every 

It was not cruel indifference on their part— ■ chance of her so coming. In his seclusion, his 
it was, rather, entire ignorance. The city had ’ solitude, this expectation had assumed weird and 
changed so. that blocks and blocks of houses ! unnatural shapes. Old Mrs. Pryce had lvpeat- 
now intervened between Rose ami all her edly stolen to the door of his chamber and found 
kindred. From being provincial. New York was t him pacing it with excited mien and muttering 
rapidly becoming cosmopolitan. She had Kttle ; half-incoherent words. 


His personal needs were few; his life was that 
| of an absolute anchorite; he had gathered thou- 
> sands together, and he now enjoyed not a dime 
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He ww waiting. 

She would come. Not an item or detail of her 
wretched household - affairs had escaped him. 
She would be certain to come. There lay his 
immoderate anticipated joy. And when she 
came — 

He always paused there, in thought There 
lay the summit and the exquisite reality of his 
vengeance. He would listen, apd then laugh his 
unutterable contempt. 

Knowing Charlton’s illness, knowing Hose’s 
poverty, this waiting on the part of Norman 
Pinkney slowly grew into a torment of suspense. 
He found that it had begun seriously to wear 
upon his health; he lost appetite; he would 
wake from hectic and sinister dreams at night. 
A violent palpitation of the heart would at times 
assail him, followed by such sinking-fits that it 
seemed as if one or two slight degrees of exhaus¬ 
tion must ensue to bring death itself. Thrice he 
was attacked by these spasms in the street, and 
brought home, ghastly pale and almost lifeless, to 
Mrs. Pryoe. And once when the latter, leaning 
over him and watching him with eagerness, had 
assured him unmeaningly that he was better and 
would soon be strong again, he had answered, in 
a hollow gasping voice: 

“ Yes. 1—I shall live, Lydia. I—I shall live 
till she comes and—and asks for help! ” 

At last she did come. Fanning Charlton had 
died on the previous day. Rose had nothing 
wherewith to bury her husband. He lay dead 
in a bare room, despoiled of all its furniture. 
She had sold or pawned everything that she had 
the right to pawn or sell. The mortgage on her 
house hod been foreclosed. She must leave it as 
soon as Charlton was buried. Again and again 
she had thanked God that no ehild had ever been 
bora to her except one, and that child dead ! 

In her dire extremity, she rang the bell at the 
door of her old lover’s house. Pinkney had 
heard of her husband's death. The hour was 
just at twilight, on a sultry midsummer evening. 
As Rose was admitted by Mrs. Pryce, he called 
from upstairs: 

“ Here, to my library.” 

His library was grim enough, but he, with his 
bent figure and glistening eyes, looked grimmer 
still. 

“ So you come to me, Mrs. Charlton,” he said, 
facing Rose, after he had silently ushered her 
into the chamber upstairs. “ You come to me. 
And why?” 

It was the supreme hour of his vengeance. It 
was what he had waited for through years. 

He himself was totally changed. Latterly he 
had been called a miser, and his shriveled face, 


his uneasy attenuated hands, his stooped tgiire, 
all suggested what one would call the accepted 
miserly type. 

Rose looked at him with her tearftd abend 
eyes. Not a trace of her past loveliness remained. 
She was rustily clad in black ; her face had iu>t 
a hint of its old sweet bloom; her hands, so 
slender now that her wedding-ring hung loosely 
on its especial finger, were knotted in agitation 
very close together. She seemed like a pauper 
of the commonest kind—she. Rose Van Ness, 
whom he had worshiped once as the blooming 
belle! 

“I come to you,” she said, in a feeble hesita¬ 
ting voice, “ because my husband lies dead, and 1 
have not money to bury him ! In the old days, 
I wronged you. You may or you may not, Nor¬ 
man Pinkney, have waited for vengeance.” 

“Vengeance?” he repeated, and his gray eyes 
glistened. 

Rose dropped at his feet. “ Not vengeance 
now,” she moaned. “ Mercy ! ” 

“ Mercy ?” he repeated. 

“ Help ! ” she cried, tears streaming from her 
eyes as she lifted both hands in supplication. 
“ You might deal vengeance! It is so easy to 
send me away. But I am utterly without aid— 
and he lies dead ! Have mercy, now ! I come 
to you before I go to my kindred ! And why 1 
They, who have deserted me without real reason, 
make it harder for me to beg from them than 
from you, whom long ago I wronged! ” 

He stood perfectly silent, looking down at her 
upturned face, so informed with the pathos of 
her past, suffering. 

He had loved her once. He loved her no 
more, in that ardent fleshly way. She was 
only a dim memory of the woman he had once 
so prized ! All that past was dead. 

But his desire for vengeance—that still lived. 
What he had waited for had coine at last! 

And yet be grew deathly pale with & new emo¬ 
tion—an unforeseen rash of feeling. 

“Go away,” he said. “I will not help you. 
I will never notice you hereafter. I waited for 
this. I somehow knew it would come, and it has 
come. Go away!” 

But she still knelt before him, silently plead¬ 
ing him. 

How was it that his words had not stung and 
pierced her more than they had seemed to do ? 
This was the thing for which lie had so long 
waited—her suppliance, liis own scornful refusal. 
Yes, he had known that it wuld come, and it 
had come at last! 

At last! 

And yet where was his wild revengeful joy? 
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Where was his triumph, his exultation ? He had j 
accomplished his revenge, yet how had his appre- < 
ciation of it, his delight in it, utterly missed fire j 
—miserably and tamely, so to speak, snapped in < 
the pan? \ 

Where was lie? Who was he? Could it bo l 
possible that he was Norman Pinkney, who for | 
years had hugged this one passionate desire of \ 
revenge? j 

. And here, at his feet, was revengo at last! j 
And what was it worth? The more seeing aj 
wretched woman beg of him the burial-fee of l 

her dead husband ! < 

tie reeled backward, shading his eyes with < 

one hand. All the reading and meditation of Ids J 
younger years flashed in potent yet brief retro- s 
spect through his mind. He remembered the s 
wisdom of Plato, the calm high reasoning of i 
Kant, the gracious and beautiful meditation of 5 
the English philosophers. What had all their l 
teaching really taught him ? Had he been mad > 
nil (lies© years? Was it a good thing or a vile j 
thing to heed the hurt done to oneself, so that \ 
one grew like a panther, watching in a junglo to \ 
strike its prey ? Were the better issues and aims j 
of life resignation and endurance, or reckless \ 
impulses of mere personal retaliation ? Had he < 
waited his intellect in making it the slave of an l 
individual resentment, or had lie served its \ 
highest use by self-control and—pardon? For j 
what hod these great philosophers lived and 
died? What was the lesson of infamous weak¬ 
ness taught him by his own suicido-Mher, there 
among the gambling-hells of Baden ? 

Her voice seemed now to sound to him like 
the voice heard in a dream. 


“It has come,’’ she said; “your vengeance 
has come. But tho higher vengeance, I think, 
must always bo pity.” 

“Pity?” lie thought. “And I have lived for 
years thinking only of vengeance.” 

He drew nearer to her. He stooped and 
caught both her hands. Their touch did not 
waken one memory of the old thrill. Ho 
realized, then, that love may die in us, but that 
pity, mercy, and pardon may abide till our 
death. Atheist or zealot, wo can ail reach ono 
realization at last—that simply to bo human in 
this life may mean to be godly as well. 

“ I forgive you,” he said, under his breath. 

He had drawn nearer to her, as he spoke. She 
still knelt. She caught his hand, and pressed it 
to her pale mouth, covering it with kisses. 

# * * * * * * 

Rose buried her husband decently. Not 
many weeks afterward, Pinkney, seized with 
a recurrence of the malady from which he had 
already suffered, breathed his last, in Rose’s 
arms. And to Rose he left his whole fortune. 

At his own request, Rose caused to be cut 
upon his tomb these simple lines: 

NORMAN PINKNEY, 

A MAN WHO LIVED WITHOUT THE GRACE 
OP PARDON, 

BUT WHO DIED REALIZING! ITS WORTH. 

This legend was put on his grave, in Old 
Trinity. Here are many tombstones on which 
it is now scarcely possible to decipher a single 
line. Yet, on Norman Pinkney’s — by what is 
doubtless merely an odd accident of survival— 
tho ono word “pardon” still remains clearly 
i visible. 


MISSPENT. 


BY GEORGIA A. PECK. 


To-day, At memory’* telephone, 

I stand in silence, and alone— 

Faint, shrinking with a namtlc^ foar— 
Tho voices of that realm to hear, 

Whose fast-receding shore 
I tread no more. 

Glim Time, who guards this telephone, 
Has made Ufo’s secrets all his own : 

The haunting fear, the grief suppressed, 
Tho deep Ufe-purposo uncon fussed ; 

The erring thought and deed, 

The outworn creed; 

Tho spirit’s ever-widening zone, 

Tho old heart-idols overthrown ; 

The struggling soul’s deep penitence, 


Tho unseen saving Providence; 

Tho conflict—fierce, life-long— 
’Twixt right and wrong. 

Oh, dreary to my soul hath grown 
The signal from time’s telephone. 
Accusing phantoms, night and day. 
Murmur along Us shadowy way: 

“ Sower, forbear thy cheer— 
Harvest draws near.” 

Alas ! regret's despairing moan 
For misspent years may not atone; 
But, weeping at the vineyiml-gote^ 
The willing laborer, entering lata, 
May hear, at set of sun, 

His Lord’s “Well done!” 
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CHAPTER I. I At this moment, tho lHtlo goto at tho end of 


Thb table fa all preparod, with \ti burden of \ 
flowers, gathered by Pruc’s littlo brown hands, \ 
and glittering with tho family silver and crystal. ! 

The minister has come, and been ushered into \ 
tho best parlor, where all the gnests are assembled. \ 
Tho old-fashioned clock on tho mantel has just \ 
struck nine, the hour appointed for the ceremony. ! 
But Pruc is too far removed to hear even the * 
murmur of voices: for she has passionately refused ' 
to be a witness of Geo’s marriage—Cleo, her «■ 
pride, her beautiful darling, noW to be the wife } 
of that selfish old half-idiotic millionaire, Jasper ? 
Marion. \ 

Tears start afresh to dim the anger and dis- \ 
appointment in Fruc’s large gray eyes. To her, \ 
no wealth in tho world, not all the carriages \ 
in New York nor opera-boxes in Paris, could J 
over atone fbr a life with the mumbling old i 
bridegroom and for the loss of Hugh Langworthy. < 
Prue had done all in her power to prevent tho j 
marriage—to dissuade Cleo, the exquisite worldly- j 
wise Cleo—even growing passionate, in her anger l 
and scorn. But it had all been of no avail. Cleo. f 
her beautiful elder sister, her only sister, with < 
all her exquisite fairness of face and form, all \ 
her dainty refinement of manner and* mind, to \ 
be thrown away on such a hideous decrepit old > 
ogre! Pruc shuddered, as she thought of it . Bnt j 
it was Geo’s own fault entirely. The diamonds < 
with which she had been wooed had dazzled her J 
beautiful blue eyes, until— < 

Pruc, at this thought, goes to the window and j 
draws tho curtains, looking out silently upon the \ 
night, her sweet white thee all stained with tears. \ 
There has been a storm, but it has cleared off, \ 
and the air comes with a soft wave, like a sigh, > 
laden with tho breath of the June roses, that \ 
have twined themselves around the railing of < 
tho balcony. Down by the garden-path, the j 
day-lilies are drooping tlieir white heads in \ 
slumber. The water of the tiny fountain— \ 
Pruc’s especial pet and core, as the lilies are her \ 
“earth-stars”—bubbling upward, makes music ! 
on the night-air. And even while Prue gazes, : 
spoil-bound by the beauty of the night, and; 
thinking sadly of Hugh, her dear old friend and j 
Cloo’s lover, the clouds roll backward, flooding j 
hill and glen and river with tho white light 
«f the moon. 


tho tangled garden is swung open by an impatient 
hand, and a man—apparently scaroely more than 
a boy, so tall, slim, and young ho looks—oomes 
swinging up the narrow graveled path. 

“ It is Hugh,” cries tlio girl, in an ecstasy of 
delight, running to open the dining-room door. 
But, the next moment, with a pang of pain, 
she remembers that it is Geo’s wedding-nigltt, 
and that Hugh, by the divine law of God, should 
have beon tho bridegroom, instead of Jasper 
Marion. 

As he reaches and crosses tho threshold, she 
can see how white and haggard tho handsome 
boyish foco has grown. She takes his passive 
hands in hers, with a low cry of mingled pain, 
sorrow, and surprise. 

“ Hugh !” sho gasps, with her sweet sad face 
uplifted to his—so ghastly, so hopeless, yet so 
handsome withal. “ Hugh, are you ill t We 
did not think—” 

Like one in a stupor, his dark eyes look past, 
her. straying vacantly to every familiar article 
in the old room—the room which had been his 
home until one short year before; for, until 
then, his twenty first birthday, old Captain 
Warrack, tho father of Geo and Prue, had been 
his guardian. 

“ You wrote mo that she was to be married, 
Prue,” ho says, at length, mechanically allowing 
tho slim childlike figure to remove his hat and 
coat, which wero drenched with the recent rain: 
“to someone—some old millionaire from tho 
city. You were jesting, littlo Prue. It was not 
so—it could not be.” 

Pruc’s littlo hands have fallen to her sides 
n<ow, while her heart—tho dearest, truest, and 
warmest on earth —is dull with agony that he 
must know the truth, and she must tell it to 
him: she, who would gladly give her lifo to 
save this dear old Hugh one throb of pain. 

“ It is true, Hugh,” she answers, at length, 
with tho great gray eyes, that seem too large 
and wistful for the small sweet face, by somo 
fascination chained to his. “It is too true. 
Geo bade me tell you. And—and oh! I had 
hoped you might get hero before—” 

“Thero was not time,” he answers, wearily; 
“though it would have done no good. Where 
are they now? And why,” seeming suddenly to 

( 66 ) 
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wake from his dream, “ why are you here alone, l “ I scarcely have/’ he groans, in the misery of 
dear?’’ < his pain. “Hardly since I got your letter, 

Her immediate answer is a gesture of passion- \ Prue; and then”—bitterly—“ to be too late! ” 
ate protest Then: j Suddenly he breaks down, crying, with a sob 

“ I could not,” she says, half wearily. “It s of passionate despair: “Prue, Prue, I am going 
seems such a sacrilege—such a shame! It is 5 mad. I have lost her, my life, my beautiful 
not the same as if we were starving: though, j Geo, forever!” 

even then, I would have chosen starvation, in < Prue does not check, or even attempt to cheek, 
preference. I,” sudden tears dimming the sweet \ the outburst by vain pleading. “ Better,” she 
upturned eyes, “I tried to prevent it, Hugh; \ thinks, “let the passion and grief have sway, 
but—” \ Better that the battle should be fought and con- 

Her voice dies away in a choking sob; and, \ quered at once, that he may come forth strong 
quite as of old, he takes her hand in his. { and sure to meet the world!” 

“ I know, dear,” he says, gently, but in such S So Prue stands silently before him, her eyes 
a sad weary voice. “ Don’t sob, Prue—not for 5 full of sad pity. There is a spirituality about 
me: I am not worth it. Come with me. Of all j her, a tender solemn faith, the light of a pure 
persons on earth, Prue, you and I should be i soul and warm heart shining out, shy and trust- 
present at Geo’s wedding. Shouldn’t we?” i; ing, from the long-lashed eyes. She is not daz- 
Silently and together they enter the best $ zlingly beautiful like Geo: hers is not the per- 
parlor by a back-door. Perhaps because the \ fection of features or coloring; but she is sweet, 
parlor is so dimly lit, they are unnoticed or j shy, and sensitive as an opening flower, with a 
unseen at first. But Prue trembles before the j tender mouth like the heart of a rare red rose, 
look, so vacant and hopeless, of the man beside < and eyes that, though touched by a dreamy mel- 
her, as they rest on the beautiful face of the ^ ancholy when in repose, are full of that content 
bride, as the last words are spoken: ) and peace, the lack of which had made the lovely 

“ I then pronounce you man and wife.” jj Geo’s life a purgatory. 

- i Because of this, because Geo had dreaded 

CHAPTER II. \ being poor. Because she shrank from the petty 

It is over at last — that mockery of a union, j toils and trials which a small income brings, she 
And still Hugh, with that dreamlike look in his < had married Jasper Marion, sacrificing true hap- 
cyes, has stood as he now does—his dark eyes \ piness for wealth and position. To be one of the 
on the bride’s lace, faultless as a priceless and i “lilies of the field,” she had forgotten, or rather 
flawless cameo. Like one in a stupor, he beholds <: ignored, the faithful young lover, who, in the 
the aged groom bend, with a gay Lothario-like \ hope of gaining a fortune worthy of her, had been 
air, to kiss the bride, and sees the suppressed j toiling away, far off in exile, until Prue’s letter 
shudder with which she shrinks back from him, j had summoned him back, 
and draws her veil across her features, perhaps \ Suddenly the sound of wheels grates on the 
more to hide his from her eyes than to conceal \ gravel below. Prue’s heart rises and almost 
her own. i : suffocates her. 

“ Come, Hugh,”' whispers Prue, “ it is over. 5 “ It is the oarriage to take them to the Btation,” 

They are even wishing her joy. We have no \ she whispers. “ You are so grand, so noble, so 
congratulation to offer. Let us go back !” \ strong, Hugh! Bear up now. Almost everyone, 

With a shuddering long-drawn sigh, Hugh \ I think, has broken hopes in his or her life; 
suffers her to lead him away. Up the long old- < and perhaps it is best so. They will soon be 
fashioned stairs they go swiftly, into Prue’s own | gone—to Europe, Hugh. Is there anything you 
private sitting-room—“den,” she calls it. Then \ wish me to do? In life or in death,” hurriedly, 
she gently pushes her companion into a chairs “I am—your friend !' ’ 

near the window, and stands before him, her > As her voice dies away, he looks up, a pas- 
great eyes solemn and dilated with pain and \ sionate entreaty in his dark eyes—a look that, to 
pity. \ the day of her death, she never forgets, so fever- 

“ We must think, Hugh,” she says, taking one j ish, so pleading, it is. 
strong shapely hand in both her own, perhaps < “Prue,” he whispers, “Prue, I must see her. 
the better to claim his attention. “ It is not a \ or go mad. I must see her, Prue ”—she fears he 
dream, but all stern reality. Those careless j is mad already, so fierce his grasp on her hands, 
people below must not see you as you ore. j so feverish his eyes gleam into hers—“before she 
You look as if you had not eaten or slept for a j goes, if never again. I will do nothing rash, I 
week!’ 1 {promise you. You shall stay and hear every 
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word I say. For my Bake, Prue, bring her to '■» hand, where her wedding-ring gleams—“it is too 
me one moment! ” \ late. I am bound for life to— Oh, Hugh, 

A sudden flush crosses her faoe and dies \ Hugh, how shall 1 ever live out the long dreary 
away. Like a reed in the summer air, she trem- \ years with him, when I loathe him so ? ” 
bles a breath. Then, suddenly stooping, with a \ Even thus early does the fruit she craved 
gesture of passionate feeling, she drops a kiss on j prove itself of the Dead Sea—ashes to her 
the top of his dark head. So sacred a kiss might j touch. All the resentment and reproach of both 
surely bring the benediction of peace to his heart. \ Hugh and her sister vanish forever, as the 
“At any cost—right or wrong/' she says, “ I j beautiful sinner tails on her knees, in the agony 
will bring her—for your sake, Hugh!” As she of her vain regret and wild despair, staining 
speaks, she leaves the room. \ her white robe with tears, begging them to save 

When she has gone, he rises in a fever of j her from him—from herself, 
unrest, and is standing by the moonlit window, j “ You do not love me less, Hugh ?” she says, 
looking out into the deep shadow, when sud- \ at last. “You love me still the same? If I 
denly the door opens again and admits Prue, j were free—free again, and faithful—” 
and, following her, a shining vision in bridal j “No power on earth should take you from 
robes and wearing the exquisite face of Cleo \ me,” he answers, heedless of Prue’s great 
Warraek—alas! his Cleo never again. \ dilated eyes. “I can never love you more— 

She suppresses a cry at sight of Hugh; but i or less.” 

Prue draws her within the room, and locks the j “Oh, hush,” whispers Prue, in a frightened 
door behind them. j whisper. “You must not speak in that way. 

“ Hugh ! ” gasps the bride, tremblingly; “ I— j Come, Cleo: you will have barely time to change 
I ”—with a sobbing little laugh—“ you looked so \ your drees and catch the train. Already they 
uncanny in the moonlight! I thought it was \ are calling for you, below. Wait until I come 
your ghost. Prue did not tell me it was you, back, Hugh.” 

else—oh, Hugh, Hugh, why did you come back ?” j When the wedding - party and guests have 
“Neither to haunt nor taunt you, Mrs. j gone at last—to Prue. it has been ages—she 
Marion,” he says, mockingly, with a bitter > returns to find Hugh looking gloomily out the 
laugh, more terrible to Prue than his tears, j window, a melancholy in his eyes which never 
“ I simply wished to congratulate you and say \ quite deserts them. 

good-bye! ” l - 

She lilts her faoe to his—the fairest faoe that \ CHAPTER III. 

ever drove man mad by its beauty. It is too J When to-morrow comes, Hugh is raving with 
much for his self-control. He falls on his knees < delirium—“brain-fever,” the doctor calls it, 
before her, and, covering both her hands with j but “ lieartrfever” Prue knows it to be, as she 
wild burning kisses, ories: j stands by his bed and listens to his raring. 

“ Oh, my darling, my darling, why could you \ And the raving is all for Cleo—none for her, 
not have been faithftil a little while longer? I 5 who nurses him so tenderly and efficiently, mois- 
had worked so hard, Cleo. The very day I > ten ing his lips, administering the medicine, or 
heard of your intended marriage, 1 had become a j cooling the flushed handsome face tossing on 
rich man—the mine had yielded more than ever j the pillow. 

we dared to dream possible. Another day, and j The weary days and weeks drag by, with 
I would have started home; then—” < their weight of terrible suspense; but, at last, 

He pauses to look at her—the weak beautiful < the turn of the fever comes, and they know 
thing that had spoiled his life—to look at her \ that, for better or worse, Hugh Langworthy will 
with love and despair unutterable. \ “take up the burden of life again,” leaving the 

With a gesture of entreaty—passionate, scorn- > hope of his life a “might have been,” as many 
ful, hopeless—she flings out her white arms, all j others have before him, and as millions will, in 
oovered with glittering diamonds, the price for • the years to come. 

which she had sold herself. * “ To think that he loved her like that,” Prue 

“Don't, Hugh; I cannot bear it!” she half j whispers, softly, gently smoothing the pillows 
sobs. “ It is too late now. 1 am beyond hope. \ around the handsome wan face, so different from 
It is all the work of my own vain ambition. \ that of the old Hugh. “To think that he loved 
I—I was not worthy of you, Hugh, and— Don’t \ her like that; yet she could give him up, to 
make it harder to bear. God knows what I 5 marry such an old ogre! If he had only loved 
would give now to undo it all; but”—with a ' me, now. Why, there is not gold enough in the 
despairing glance at the third finger of her left J mines of California to atone for one year of 
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Hugh's loss. But then,” with a low philosophi¬ 
cal sigh, “ho did not love me. What a ragged 
ill-fitting old world it sometimes seems!” 

And the sigh that follows speaks volumes— 
volumes of love, not friendship, os she supposes: 
love that would die for his sake, if the sacrifice 
could lighten his burden of pain. 

“Prue,” says her father, gently stroking her 
hair, when she comes down from the sick-room 
for a few minutes, “you are like a shadow. 
You must take some rest, and let Betty nurso 
Hugh, else you will foil siok. I could not loeo 
you, dear.” 

“No, no,” she answers, eagerly, kissing the 
hand that stroked her head. “ I'm all right. 
Hugh likes me best to talk and read to him. 
He will soon be up, now.” 

The father kisses the little face and smiles. 

“Well, well,” ho says, “tell Hugh to hurry, 
then. It’s lonely since Cleo has gone, and I see 
so little of you now.” 

One day, in passing the tall old mirror in the 
library, Prue sees a little form, slim as a hazel 
wand, in a clinging white dress, with a whiter 
face and great sad eyes, that tell a pathetie story 
of heartache; but not until she has passed does 
she realize that it is herself, so different is she 
from the Prue of old, with the merry mischievous 
face that she used to have. 

At last, Hugh is able to leave his room; and, 
leaning on her shoulder, they stroll together 
slowly through the old well-known garden. 
Each day his step grows stronger, and Prue 
experiences a dull sense of pain and Iosb, as 
he leans less heavily on her loving arm. But 
tho hopeless look never leaves his eyes. 

“It seems so terrible,” Prue sobs, to her 
pillow, crushing her fair head and tear-stained 
eyes against the snowy linen: “all the life and 
light and hope gone from his beautiful eyes! 
Cleo was not worth it.” 

But the lovely gray eyes are doomed 'to shed 
many more tears, in the days to come: tears for 
which—God pity us—we poor mortals can find 
no remedy while the human heart knows loss. 

“I am going away, Prue,” Hugh says, one 
day, turning suddenly from the window—the 
same in which she had stood on Cleo’s wedding* 
night. It is near four months since then. The 
roses that clambered over the balcony-railing 
have withered long ago, the sleep of the lilies has 
become death, and the trees in the valley have 
changed their luxuriant green robes for garbs 
of crimson and russet and gold. 

Pruo starts suddenly, almost dropping the 
tea-things which she has been removing. There 
is a momentary silence, a gasped “Going away?” 


and her heart beats with such force that she 
fears he may hear its agony. But, when she 
looks up to meet his dark eyes, her own are as 
calm as her voice. She has learned to control 
herself well. 

“Are you strong enough, Hugh?” she asks, 
gently. “ It would be wicked to endanger your 
life. Climatic change—” 

He answers with a short mirthless laugh. 

“It would be well,” he says, bitterly, “if a 
climatic change were to carry me off. Nothing 
can kill the miserable, Prue, but hard old-ago. 

I left in—in such a hurry: my affairs at the 
mines are not half settled. I shall start to¬ 
morrow, I think, Prue.” 

The change in his voice, as he utters her 
name, is so great that she starts again, and oven 
flushes, mentally chiding herself for her foolish 
weakness. 

“Well, Hugh?” trembling in every limb. 

“Have you heard from them?’’ ho says, at 
last. 

“I had a letter from Cleo yesterday,” Prue 
answers, a trifle of latent weariness in her tone. 
“They are going to spend the winter in Flor¬ 
ence.” 

A change that is almost a flush mounts to his 
white brow, as he comes toward her, with a 
tender light in his eyes. 

“ I had loved her from childhood, Prue: you 
know that,” he exclaims, softly. “ Perhaps all 
the better because she and you were a distant 
kin of my own. You have been awfully good 
to let me rave on, in my madnoss and folly, 
Prue. But, knowing all, you do not blame me 
for my weakness ? I, who have had so few loyal 
friends, will always remember you as the truest 
and dearest friend ever God gave-^-” ■■ > -' 

He pauses; for, with a passionate sob, l’rue 1 
has hidden her foce—such a wan white face, 
with its long watching—in her hands, crying 
out all the suppressed agony of her yearning' 
desolate heart at last, poor child. 

“Don’t, Prue,” ho says, gently drawing tho 
hands from her face and holding them in his. 
“ Don’t cry for me. I am not worthy one little 
friendly tear of yours, though in the generosity 
of your heart you cannot think so. When I am 
gone ”—in his ignorance, man-like, he teaife open 
tho gaping wound—“ you will write to me often, 
telling me how happy you all are—father, and 
you, and Cleo. She was so miserable when we 
saw her last, Prue. Sometime, when tho pain is 
less keen, I may come bock. In case I do,” with 
a faint fond smile, “ what shall I bring you?” 

As she lifts her fair head, one tear, large and 
| glistening, has fallen on his hand. He smiles as 
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■ho endeavors to wipe it away, but does not 
loose bis hold of her hands. 

“I shall remember it in my exile,” he says, 
tenderly. 44 Let us call it a tearful prayer for 
me, Prue. And, if I oome back—” 

44 Bring me yourself, my old, old friend, happy 
and well,” she sobs out, 44 with the same love and 
respect you give me now. Not all the wealth of 
the world could ever atone for tho loss of that!” 

As she speaks, she bends her head with a fresh 
outburst of grief, kisses his hand where the tear¬ 
drop lies, and then rushes wildly away to her 
own room, to sob herself into unquiet slumber. 


CHAPTER IV. 

44 No woman,” says Clco, now a widow, 14 ever 
appreciated her freedom more than I do. I say 
this to you, Prue; with, you, I can speak the 
truth. Oh, it does seem good and restful to be 
back in the old house, though money has added 
wonderfully to its appearance, hasn’t it, Prue? 
And a good thing for insido comfort, the way tho 
weather is acting!” 

She rises os she speaks, shakes out the rich 
folds of her 6ablc, and walks to tho window, 
through which the rain-soaked world is visible. 

She is right. A sternly pouring rain makes 
the grass outside hopelessly wet, but vividly fresh 
and green. Anyone else might be content to 
stand considerable rain in the spring-time of the 
year, knowing that it is tho 44 tears of nature 
that woo the flowers,” but to Mrs. Marion it is 
rain, steady rain, and—a bore. 

She turns back from tho window with a little 
moue, wrinkling her pretty brow into a frown. 

Prue, in a clinging black gown, is almost 
buried in the depth of a great velvet choir, sway¬ 
ing back and forth and singing a tender little 
chant to a child that she holds in her arms— 
a child scarcely two years old, and so closely 
resembling Cleo in beauty of form and feature 
that one must readily see she is his mother. 

44 He is asleep at la9t, the darling,” says Prue, 
gently. Then she rises and places him on the 
little silken cot, kissing the tiny face beforo she 
releases him from her strong young arms. 

44 Come here, Prue,” calls her sister, surveying 
her keenly os she approaches. 44 Do you know 
you have grown quite beautiful—-just the flowor- 
like type of beauty that takes nowadays!” 

Prue laughs lightly, carelessly, and swings 
around to survey herself in the long French 
glass, whioh has replaoed the old-fashioned one of 
bygone days. 

And it is a radiant vision the glass reflects, 
although it is clothed in mourning-garments—a 
vision ftill of tender graoe and beauty. Very shy 


and sweet, very carelessly merry, with long- 
lashed Boftly-brilliaiit eyes and parted lips, swoot 
: and lovely os the slumbering child’s. 

As the child of sixteen was, so is tho woman of 
twenty—still slight and slim as a hazel wand, 
still sweet and tender os a rare white rose. 

Even yet, when in repose, her mouth is touched 
| with the suspicion of melancholy that pervades 
; her lips—a melancholy which was not always 
; there, but which only renders lips and eyes a 
; degree more sweet and earnest. 

A fow moments, she lingers before that perfect 
picture; then, with a smile that ends in a sigh, 

; she turns away, saying in that low sweet voice of 
hers, more gentle and cultured than it used to be: 

“As everything elso but tho vory heart of 
naturo has, so havo I changed Four years 
: ago—” 

“Of an earthly purgatory to me,” drops in 
; Geo’s finely-modulated voico. “ I could almost 
hate the child yonder”—with a jarring little 
laugh— 44 for liis father’s sake. I was actually 
wicked enough, Prue—now don’t look shocked, 
you little saint I — to kneel down nights and 
beseech fate to curry ofF tho old ogre. Then 1 
gave up in despair, and never knelt down to 
pray, when—presto, change I in tho quietest and 
most obliging manner possible, ho ‘shulllod off 
this mortal coil,’ or rather”—with a wry face— 
44 it was shuffled off for him.” 

Daintily—she could not do it otherwise—tho 
beautiful fasliionablo woman sinks into tho chair 
True lio3 deserted, and sets her elbows on tho 
arms, drawing her hands so near together that 
tho tips of her Angers meet. Then, after a side¬ 
long glance at True’s protesting face, she breaks 
into a little laugh, silvery and sweet as a fluto- 
notc, and—os heartless. 

“ However, it is all over now,” sho continues, 
thoughtfully. 44 1 can begin life where 1 left it 
off, four years ago, with the additional advantage 
[ of money.” 

| A flush crosses Prue’8 face and dies beneath 
j the frill at her throat To conceal it, perhaps, 

| sho turns suddenly to the window, while her 
beautiful eyes—that speak a story of weary 
vigil and hard-won peace—rest on a dimly- 
\ distant hill, where heavy shadows aro chasing 
\ each other around the gray stone church and 
white-flecked churchyard. 

44 Never again as it was four years ago,” she 
answers, quietly, but with a sob in her voico. 
44 Father ”—using the old pet-namo—“ is gone.” 
That comprehensive glance, which includes 
church and churchyard, tells the tale of whero 
he is gone, only too well. Then, as if afraid of 
silenoe, she continues, hastily: 
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‘•And Hugh is not here.” To her, they are 
equally sucred. 

Cleo rests, her lovely face on one white jeweled 
hand, with a little laugh. 

“ But he will be, Prue, just as soon as he hears 
that I am free. And we shall ask down a few 
particular friends from New York—only a few. 
Say Colonel Alderwold, Walter Endicott, his wife 
and daughter, Ethel Murray, and her cousin, 
< ’aptain Gray. That will be a nice little party, 
and we shall have a lovely summer, even though 
in mourning. Hugh—of course he will be here. 
Oh, Prue”—in sudden retrospective regret— 
•• the bonded slave I was, when, if I had only 
waited a little longer, I might have married 
Hugh, and been just as wealthy!” 

•‘It was your own fault,” in a somewhat 
resentful tone. “ I do not think ”—doubtfully— 
*• that Hugh will come back again.” 

••Tell him that I am free,” laughs her sister, 
••and await the result. Of course he will; he 
loved me to distraction. After all,” with a sigh, 
••it is but a few years lost from happiness.” 

And she, who would have been his murderess 
had he died, as surely as if her white hand had 
l>een red with blood, regards it all—the suffering, 
tho pain, the shattered faith—in that light. 

But Prue writes the letter, and mails it with 
a weary little heart, telling herself: 

“ He will come back, now that Cleo is free 
again. That last night”—she trembles, as she 
recalls it—“ he had even said that, if she were 
free again, no power on earth should take her 
from him.” 

The house is thrown open, with all its rich 
new adornment; the guests come down from the 
city, full of life and gayety; and straightway 
Mabel Endicott, a saucy gay little blonde, and 
Captain Gray, a tall young naval officer, begin 
a desperate flirtation, having eyes and ears for 
each other only. 

Mrs. and Mr. Endicott are the dearest and 
j oiliest couple on earth, and Colonel Alderwold 
gives free rein to the love he has had for Cleo 
ever since he first saw her, on that fatal wedding- 
night. 

It is nine o’clock, just one week after their 
arrival. All the guests are assembled in the 
drawing-room, around the piano — all, indeed, 
except Prue and Ethel Murray: they are stand¬ 
ing on the balcony, looking out into the beauty 
of the night. 

* liCt us go into the garden,” whispers Ethel, 
tiirowing one arm gently around her companion 
and drawing her down the gravel-walk, where 
the music from the drawing-room follows them, 
to blend with the hafwony of the night. A gentle 


\ wind is shivering through the valley, causing tho 

> elms to sob; a glorious moon, as though con- 
$ scions of its grandeur, lilts its face against the 
j pearly sky just beyond the churchyard. 

j Prue, looking like some lovely white shadow 

> from the white moon above, glides softly along, 
| conscious of a vague, sad, yearning pain in her 
j heart, as she wanders among the tall white lilies 
; and dainty roses. She is thinking of life and its 
\ mystery. She is saying to herself what a short 

space it is, after all, from earth to heaven—though, 
\ measured by the eye, it seems infinite. A step, 
) a breath, to close one’s eyes forever to the care 
| of the world, the perfume of the lilies: then to 
l open them beyond the stars—the “lilies of the 
i angels.” 

s “ Let us go farther yet,” says Prue, tempted 
$ by the beauty of the night: “ into the glen 
j yonder. It must be glorious. I feel as if tho 
; moon were beckoning me on.” 

\ So hand-in-hand they go, two lovely white 
\ forms, round which the moonbeams play, round 
\ which the shadows creep, trying to hold them 

I as they pass. 

CHAPTER V. 

Thky reach the glen, wild and picturesque 
\ in its night - loveliness; with its great trees, 
$ gnarled and moss-grown, and glistening with 
> the dew; and with its tangle of brake and 
> wild-flowers, that lean over to view their own 
\ reflection in the brook, that laughs at them as it 
i runs away. 

\ Suddenly, they see the figure of a man—tall, 
i young, and handsome — standing beside the 
J stream, half in the moonlight, half in the shade. 
\ Even as they discover him, he turns and moves 
l toward them; but he does not see them, for 
\ he is lost in too deep thought for that. 

\ But, with a great rush of glad pain to her 
\ heart, Prue recognizes him. 

\ “Hugh! Hugh!” she cries. 

S When next she remembers anything, the glen 
* is swimming around, and the trees appear to be 
j running away with the brook; Ethel is staring 
> at her with amazed eyes; and Hugh is holding 
> her hands in his, saying: 

$ “ You are the same, yet not the same, Prue. 

; I took a short-cut from the station, through the 
j glen. It reminded me of old times; and,” 

\ gazing eagerly aud admiringly into the little 
/upturned face, “it seems so good to see you 
\ again.” 

\ Ethel is duly made known, and together the 
^ three walk back to the brilliantly-lit house- 
> Prue strangely silent, Ethel and Hugh keeping 
£ up a morry laughing conversation.’ But, every 
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little while, Hugh’s dark eyes turn admiringly j reach the churchyard, no word is spoken. Each 
and tenderly to the little face, so thoughtfully s is busy with thoughts that arise— 
sad. j “As the glimpse of a burnt-out ember 

Hugh is warmly welcomed by all, but most | Recalls a regret of the sun.” 

of all by Cleo, who quite snubs Colonel Alder- i The ohild chases a butterfly in the distance, 
wold uow. It is as natural for her to flirt as it \ With a gentle loving haqd, Prue strews the 
is for the birds to sing; and Hugh has grown to j white blossoms on her father's grave, while 
be, she thinks, by far the handsomest man she { Hugh watches her, thinking how rarely lovely 
baa ever seen. § and sweet she is. 

**Good-night,” whispers Prue, as she hands l “Prue!” 

Hugh his bed-room candle. “ To-morrow, we will A sudden flush crosses her face, as her eyes 
go through all the old places.” < meet his—so full of love and passionate entreaty. 

“ Prue/’ he says, suddenly: they are standing < Ttyen he catches her little hands in his. and 
on the stairway, and can hear the others laugh- \ holds them prisoner. 

ing in the corridor above: “can you give me no s “Can I never, on account of my past folly, 
warmer welcome than a handshake?” ■■ be anything to you, Prue?” 

Tenderly, he lifts her face — she does not \ “ I know of no folly of which you have been 

resist—and lays on the forehead a reverential \ guilty,” she says, in a low whisper. “You have 

kiss, then silently they part for the night; but \ all you ever desired—my friendship.” 
the heart of Prue is throbbing strangely and > “Not now,” he says, suddenly. “I do not 
joyously—more so, alas I than mere friendship \ wjsh friendship: I want your love, or nothing, 
can explain. darling. 1 have learned to love you, dear, as 

The days go on, with music, singing, and j I would love my life. If you could only think 

dancing; but the treasured hours, to Hugh, are \ me worthy, Prue—” 
those he spends with Prue, out in the evening i “Worthy? Ob, Hugh!” 
dew-kissed air. i So ftill of love is the cry, that he takes her in 

Cleo has lost her old power over him. He | his arms at once, the dearest joy of his heart. 

«'an even smile back into her lovely eyes, without \ “And it is not in pity ?” she asks, at length, 
one extra heart-throb; while, with Prue—but \ with a shy shadowy smile. “Not because you 
she never meets his eyes now, as in the old j knew I always loved you— ” 

‘lays; and Cleo’s chPd is her constant oom- \ “ Because you are my life, my love, now,” he 

panion, as well as himself. f answers, tenderly. “You have always been so 

“We are going to sacrifice on the shrine of j much to me, Prue. I could not live without you.” 
our love,” says Prue, as she steps down airily \ And Cleo does not marry Hugh, but Colonel 

from the porch, a basket of flowers in one hand, j Alderwold — who, after all, is a distinguished 

the child by the other. “ The others are not yet j man of the world. 

up, although it is near nine, and the middle of \ “To me,” she whispers to her own exquisite 

June. You may come, if you like, Hugh.” ^reflection in the pier-glass, “the world must 

He does like; and, flinging away his cigar, i atone for love.” 
takes the basket from Prue’s hand. Until they >, As if it ever could: at least, to a true nature. 


A PROPHECY: AT SUNSET. 

BY HELEN A. MAN VILLB. 


I know, beloved, it is a sign 
Of better days to come— 

This glory ’fore these eyes of mine. 

As I am coming home. 

The angels, looking farther than 
Our human sight can see. 

Are smiling through “ the gates ttfar” 
Their promise unto me. 

1 know it is a happy tdgn. 

And so my heart is glad. 

I can forget the grief, the doubt. 

The sorrow, T have had. 


What are the shadows we have known. 

Before this light divine ? 

This sunset-glory is, mj owu, 

A happy, happy sign. 

I know it is a promise sure 
Of blessed days to cornu— 

A prophecy, my dearest love, 

That greets me coming home. 

I see our happiness portrayed 
Within the sunset-glow: 

The picture in the hcavetis made 
Means joy for us, I know. 


/ 
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BAB. 


BT FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


#< 1 guess she’s pretty enough,” said Jack. \ 
" If she is like Aunt Dalrymple, she is; and papa \ 
says she is like Aunt Dalrymple, Bab.” i 

Bab, who sat on a low stool by the fire, with i 
her slender little crutches lying at her feet, did $ 
sot speak for a minute or two, but looked into l 
the hollow of rod coals very seriously. Sh^felt { 
rather dubious about this new visitor who was \ 
coming; but, in her conscientious old-fashioned i 
way, she would not have hinted at her fear for j 
the world. She would not for the world say a < 
word to Jack that might prejudice him against i 
their Cousin Regie; but she could not help j 
hoping that Mrs. Dalrymple’s daughter was not j 
quite like her mother. i 

*' I hope that she isn’t exactly like Aunt Dal- \ 
rymple, Jack dear,” she said, directly, laying; 
quiet emphasis on the word “exactly.” 

Jack—or “Prince John,” as they sometimes: 
called him—went on rolling his ball of string. > 
“ Well, of course she won’t be exactly like 
Aunt Dalrymple, you know. She’ll be younger i 
and not so big, but she will be like her for all \ 
that. I say, Bab, didn't Aunt Dalrymple have 
lots of money?” 

Bab nodded her small mouse-colored head. 

“She is the grandest person I know,’’ she 
said, after awhile. “Jack, I do wonder if she 
hi a good woman.” 

“She’s good enough," said Jack. “She’s as 
good as most people. What mode you ask?” 

“ 1 was wondering,” Bab answered, staidly. 
“But how good is ‘good enough,’ Jack?” 

“ There you are again,” Jack cried, “ asking 
questions! You ore always asking questions S 
that nobody can answer. How’s a fellow to j 
know how good it is? I never saw such a girl. \ 
It’s as bad as mental arithmetic,” j 

Bab’s affectionate eyes were raised depre- j 
catingly. She did not mean to ask queer 5 
questions, and somehow her questions never > 
sounded queer to herself; and yet they so often j 
puzzled people, particularly papa and Jack. > 
“ I didn’t know I was saying anything odd,” J 
she said, apologetically. \ 

“ But you were,” said Jock : “and you always \ 
are. You have such old-fashioned notions, Bab. j 
Papa says you have, and so did Aunt Dalrymple, ^ 
when she was here.” S 

Bab made him no reply. She never quarreled \ 
172 ) 


with Jack—she loved him too well for that. 
And then, was he not her charge, notwithstand¬ 
ing his greater age? Her queer old-fashioned 
ways had made a little woman of her, at least: 
and that perhaps was why, when her mother 
had died, two years before, she had left Prinoe 
John to her to be taken care of and helped. 
But she was old-fashioned, there was no denying 
that. Everybody said so, and Jack only accepted 
public opinion. It was Bob’s great trouble that 
she was old-fashioned, and not like anybody 
else. She even looked old-fashioned, with her 
small pale face and mouse-colored eyes and 
small light figure. 

“ Bab is not like anyone else,” her father 
would say, looking up from his books, when she 
entered a room: “ she makes no noise.” 

And sho rarely did; and, though she liked 
to hear her father say so, she always wished he 
would not begin with reminding her that she 
was not like other people. Since her mother's 
death, the three had lived together as before, 
and Bab hod taken quite as much care of her 
father and Prince John as if sho had been 
twenty, instead of twelve. She had poured out 
the tea, and tried to remember everything that 
hef father might have forgotten to tell the 
housekeeper. She had taken care that no one 
interfered with his papers, and had always stood 
by while the chambermaid dusted the study. 
She hod been cheerful and sweet-tempered in 
her manner, and had always tried to behave 
to visitors just as she had seen her mother do. 
And, as for Jock^-well, she had waited on him 
when he was exacting, and had never murmured. 
She hod learned to make tails for his kites and 
sails for his toy-ships. She had lent him her 
books, and tidied to assist him with his lessons: 
and, she had loved him with all her heart. . 

But now somebody else was coming. Mrs. 
Dalrymple was her mother’s sister, and now, 
after traveling for throe years, was obliged to 
accompany her husband to India; and, as the 
climate did not agree with Regina, she was to 
stay at home with her cousins. But Aunt 
Dalrymple was not at all like Bab’s mother. 
She was a proud handsome woman, and had 
thought the child more old-fashioned than any¬ 
one else did, and had told her so; and, in the 
end, Bab had learned to be a little afraid of her, 
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and a little afraid of Regie's proving like her. 
But there was no use in troubling beforehand! 

“ It is seven o'clock, Jack," she said, after a 
moment, glancing at the timepiece; “and she 
will be here at half-past. Perhaps I had better 
go and see if tea is ready to be brought in." 

Prince John thrust his ball of string into his 
pocket, thereby making a large lump appear, 
and then threw himself into an armchair. 

“I wish you would, Bab," he said: “I’m 
awfully hungry." 

“Awftilly hungry?" Bab began, picking up 
her crutches. “I wonder if—" 

And there she stopped, being fearful of 
wounding Jack’s feeling by wondering whether 
h was correct to say “awfully hungry." She 
stopped a great many “wonders" for such 
womanly little reasons, and so she stopped this 
one, and fluttered out of the room on her crutches 
as lightly as a bird. 

Perhaps she found some small preparation 
yet to make; at any rate, she did not return 
again until the rolling of wheels in the street 
aroused Jack from a light nap. 

The next minute, the door was thrown open 
and they came in—Bab, her father, and an easy- 
looking little lady in a blue traveling-dress, who 
could be no other than Regie Dalrymple, and 
whom Jack thought the loveliest creature he 
had ever seen in his life. Her dress was such a 
pretty bright color, and her eyes matched it so 
beautifully; her blonde hair was so long and 
wavy and bright—and, altogether, she was so 
bright herself that it was no wonder Master Jack 
was charmed. She was almost like a princess, 
he thoughts-like the Princess Roseleaf or the 
Princess Goldenlocks. What a contrast there 
was between her and Bab! 

He thought of this more than ever when, after 
they had greeted each other, Bab took Regie 
upstairs to remove her wrappings: the poor 
little halting figure showing to such a disadvan¬ 
tage beside the other s lithe straight form and 
somewhat haughty carriage. 

But, by the time the wrappings were removed, 
Bab had found her fear realized. She had dis¬ 
covered that Regie was very like her mamma 
indeed. She had Mrs. Dalrymple’s coldly-curious 
half-patronizing manner, and the first words she 
spoke on entering the bed-room sounded so like 
her that they made Bab catch her breath 
shrinkingly. 

“ You re lame, ain’t you ?" she said, looking at 
the little crutch-supported figure. 

“ I have been lame ever since I was a baby," 
Bab answered, » her staid way. “I Hirer 
walked in my life." 

Vo l. XCI.—-b. 


Miss Regie stared at her again. 

“ Didn't you ?" she said. “ How queer!" 

“ That was queer," Bab thought, secretly. “ It 
was queer to make such a speech as that. Oh, 
dear! she is exactly like Mrs. Dalrymple, quite 
as grand, and quite as"—rude, she was going 
to add, but she paused even in the thought, for 
fear that it might not be quite respectful to even 
think in such a strain about a grown-up lady. 

“ You haven’t got a maid, I suppose," was 
Regie’s next speech. “Mamma said you did 
everything for yourself. She said"—with a 
little laugh—“ that you were as old as the hills." 
v Bab’s countenance fell. Even this little girl 
knew that she was not like other people. But 
she managed to hide her discomfort. 

“ We have plenty of servants," she said, “ but 
I don’t need much waiting on, so I don’t call any 
one of them my maid. I think I would rather 
do things for myself." 

“Would you?" said Regie, with positive 
amazement. “Dear me! I wouldn’t. I never 
did my own hair in my life, and I should think 
you would need a maid more than I do, because 
you are lame." 

To the last part of this speech, Bab made no 
reply. 

“ If you will sit down," she said, “ I dare say 
I can brush your hair for you, and to-night I will 
tell the chambermaid to wait upon you." 

Regie sat down complacently. She was accus¬ 
tomed to taking people’s services as a right, and 
it did not occur to her that it might be awkward 
for Bab to prop herself upon her crutches and 
use her hands. But Bab did it. She was used 
to doing many things people wondered her lame¬ 
ness did not interfere with, and so she managed 
to brush out Miss Regie’s fair hair and tie it with 
its blue ribbon very nicely. 

Tea was awaiting them when they got back 
to the parlor, and Jack was awaiting them too. 
He was getting very hungry, and the muffins 
and quince-preserves on the table had aroused 
his appetite. But neither muffins nor preserves 
interfered with his admiring Regina very much 
and contrasting her again with Bab, who sat at 
the head of the table and poured out the tea as 
usual. He did not think it was at all ungrateful 
to admire his pretty cousin's fair supercilious face 
so much more than he did Bab’s quiet ways and 
sweet patience. He did not often think the part 
was, and he was so accustomed to Bab’s self-sacri¬ 
fice that he forgot that it was self-sacrifice at all 

“ Your cousin is so old-fashioned," Regie said 
to him, after tea was over. “But she is very 
good-natured. It is a pity she is lame, isn’t it? 
But you are very fond of her, I suppose." 
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Yes,” answered Jack, “of course I'm fond of ,' pretty and bright. The Lord made her so, and 
tier. She is queer and old in her ways, but she’s f the Ixjrd made me, and mamma always said the 
real good to a fellow. 1 wish she wasn’t lame, : Lord knew best.’’ 

though. She can’t go out with me you see.'’ But, though she tried hard to be content and as 

Boor little Bab! She found herself very much < fond of Regie as possible, her trouble did not end 
neglected, that evening. Jack and their visitor j here. She found herself not only almost, but 
chattered incessantly. Regie was inclined to be • quite, lonely in the days that followed. It seemed 
very talkative, and had really a great deal to talk j. that Jack had no thought for anyone but his 
about. Her three years of travel had rendered ' cousin ; and then, too. Regina was by no means a 
her very self-possessed, and she had seen so much | pleasant girl. She cared for nobody but herself, 
in her wanderings that Jack began to regard her $ and for nothing but her own pleasure. She was 
as not only the prettiest but also the cleverest girl \ vain and selfish and unamiable, and, but for 
he had ever seen. Bab had always staid at \ Bab’s patience, would have quarreled a hundred 
home, and, though she had read a great deal for ' times. She took possession of Feather, and bor- 
a little girl, she was rather apt to be silent on the \ rowed her little hostess’s books, and did not take 
subject of what she knew. But Regie was not. \ good care of them; she was not particularly 
She told them about everything she had seen, \ truthful, and she made Jack believe that Bab was 
perhaps feeling some triumph in her greater < not exactly kind to her. Still Jack was as fond 

experience. She told them about the Louvre, s of her as ever. She was so pretty and strong, 

and the Tuileries, and the great Column Ven- \ she could ride so fast and walk so far, and. in 
dome, in Paris; she had been to Venice, and j the end, it almost appeared that he did not care 

seen the gondolas and palaces; she had been to \ for Bab at all. Once or twice he spoke crossly 

Norway, and seen the funnj' little Norwegian j to her, and he never stopped to think that she 
children, in their wooden shoes and queer caps; i 
she had been here and there and everywhere, j 
and was quite willing to relate her adventures. So i 


Bab sat in her corner and listened. They did 
not talk to her very much, she found. Jack had 
no eyes for anyone but Regie, and Regie oared 
for nobody but herself. 

*• It’s because I’m so odd and old-womanish.’’ 


was lonely when he and Regie were out enjoying 
themselves. But Bab bore it all bravely. 

“ l am trying to be a peacemaker,” she would 
say. “1 am bearing things because I want to be 
as good as mamma was. She never got out of 
patience with people, and I mustn’t.*’ 

So things went on for some time; but at last 
came a day of deliverance, though it came 


Bab sighed, softly. 44 It is because 1 am not like \ through a great deal of pain, as good often does, 
anybody else. I wonder if it would be wicked to j The two ponies were at the door, one day, and 
wish to be like other people. I am glad Jack ^ Jack stood in the hall, cracking his whip and 
likes Regie, though.” \ waiting for his cousin, when the postman came 

And Jack certainly did like Regie. \ up the steps and banded in a letter directed to 

“She’s jt:st the nicest girl 1 ever saw,” he < Regie herself. It was from one of her mother’s 
said, when Bab came down again, after having \ friends, who wrote from her country-house, 
taken her to her room. “ She’s almost as good J inviting the little girl to pay her a long visit, 
as a boy. It was just as interesting as Robinson But. when Regie had read the letter, she looked 
Crusoe to hear her tell about those queer places, doubtftil. 

She can always go out with me when you are 5 “ I don’t think I shall go.” she said. 44 It's 

tired, can’t she? She can ride your pony, you \ quite as nice here. and. besides. I don’t believe 
know, Bab.” I Flora Leith has a pony. I can make some 

Bab balanced her Hug of keys thoughtfully on : excuse, can’t T, Jack?” So the letter was laid 
her finger as she answered him: j aside, and the ponies cantered away, and the 

“ Ves, Jack dear,*’ she said. 44 She can ride < last that Bah saw, a? they turned the corner, was 
my pony. Feather is very gentle, and—and I’m l the fluttering of the selfish little princess's blue 
glad you like Regie, Jack.” J habit. 

But, when Jack was gone too and she was alone ' 4 * It was rather ungrateful in her to speak that 

in the room for a few minutes, she felt almost } way,” Bab said to herself. 44 1 wonder if she 


lonely. They had seemed to forget her so 
entirely, and she had been all in all to Jack 
Ind’ore. 

*• But T mustn’t be foolish.” she said to herself, 
with quaint gravity: *• and it would be very 
foolish to be jealous of Regie, because she is so 


would care for Jack much, if he was sick or had 
no pony.” She swung herself back into the 
parlor, and sat down to work on a pair of slip¬ 
pers she was embroidering for her father, and. in 
the busy attention she was forced to give to the 
. stitches, she almost forgot hot* trouble. 
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But she had not been seated more than half \ be with him when he was ill, and—and, besides, 
an hour when she heard the clatter of horses’ j it will be so long before he is well, and—and it 
feet coming rapidly up the street, and she looked s is so dull.” 

out of the window and saw Jack's pony all \ So, while Jack lay unconscious, Miss Regie 
alone, without rider and with his bridle hanging :■ carried her pretty face and bright ways to a 
loose. I more agreeable place: and Bab said nothing 

She threw down her work then and caught up j about it; but, after she was gone, went back to 
her crutches, but she did not go to the door at \ Jack’s room, and took better care of him than 
-once; she had presence of mind enough, in her \ ever. 

terror, to remember that it was Jack she cared j Still, it was a long time before he was even 

for. and not the pony. She almost flew, in her i well enough to know people; it was nearly three 

light way, to the kitchen. i weeks before his mind was quite clear, for the 

“Jack’s pony has come back without him,” s blow upon his head had given the poor boy an 
ohe said, to the first servant she met. “I am attack of brain-fever. 

afraid he has been thrown, and there was no one J However, one fine morning, at the end of the 
with him but Miss Regie. You had better follow j three weeks, Master Jack opened his eyes to see 
them as fast as you can, Francis.” \ a familiar little halting figure moving noiselessly 

But, before Francis could reach the street, a J about the room, on a pair of slender little black 
crowd of people turned the corner, carrying poor < crutches, and he called to this little figure in a 
Prince John, with a great red gash on his fore -1 weak strange voice. 

head and one arm hanging loose. Regie was j “Bab!” he said. “Isay, Bab, oome here!” 

with them, and rode along by the side, trembling < Bab turned round-about, hurriedly, looking 

.and crying aloud. j quite pale with joy and surprise. 

Bab had no eyes for her. She could only see \ “Why, Jack dear,” she said, “you know me 
Jack’s white face and closed eyes. \ again, don’t you ?” 

“ My room is the nearest,” she said, when he j “ Yes,” answered Jack, with two tears run- 
was brought in. “ Carry him there, please; and, \ ning down his cheeks, for some reason or 
Francis, go for Doctor Craig.” J another; “ I know you and I love you, Bab.’ 

She did not tremble or cry, though she was as | “I can’t tell how I found out—whether I 

pale as Jack himself, and she did not ask any \ dreamed it or not,” he said, a few days after, 

questions. It was Bab who knew where there \ when he was strong enough to be allowed to talk; 

was cloth for bandages when the doctor came, > “ but I knew somehow that Regie had gone away, 

and it was Bab who made them and stood by | and I believe I always knew that it was Bab who 
the bed, while the big cut was dressed and the £ was taking care of me, though I never could say 

poor hanging arm set. j anything to her that I wanted to say. It s you 

“ You are a brave little woman,” said the doc- j who are the princess, Bab, and I never loved you 
tor, when all was over. “ I am not afraid to j so much in my life before. I never did, Bab.” 
leave Master Jack in your care.” | And he moved his curly head to lay it on her 

And it was Bab who sat in the darkened room \ hand, and cried again for very gratitude and 
^11 day, and even all night, and who did every- j penitence. 

thing so much better and more gently than any-' And for the first time Bab cried a little too. 

-one else could; and it was Bab who would not \ but it was only for joy. 

leave poor Jack when he was hot with fever, and s “And you won’t mind my old-fashioned ways, 
knew nobody, and talked about Regie, praising \ will you, Jack?” she said. “ I can’t help it,you 
hei^and wishing that Bab was more like her. i know, and I believe I was made so.” 

But, downstairs, Regie was getting lonely and j “ Mind them?” cried Jack. “ I love them— 
cross. She did not like to go out alone, and \ they’re the nicest ways in the world, Bab, and 
reading tired her; so, at the end of a few days* \ they ain’t old-fashioned, either; they are new- 
she came to her little oousin and told her that} fashioned, and that is why people don’t under- 
she had decided to accept Mrs. Leith’s invitation. J stand them. No one else has ways like them. 

“ But—” hesitated Bab, looking at her very s I shall never have any princess but you, B&b, 
seriously, “ I thought that, when Jack was well \ again.” 

enough to know us, he would want to see you, \ And he never did; for, even when he was a 
and you would be better able to amuse him than { grown-up gentleman, with little children of his 
I am.” i own to take care of, there was no princess who 

“0h, no,” returned Regie, quipkly ; “ he \ seemed so dear and sweet and true, to any of 
wouldn’t care. He always said he liked you to J them, as his wife, the “ Princess” Ra,b. 
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Josiah had been to Jones ville, to the post* woman that lay sufferin’ in total darkness fer a 
office, and got my last number of 44 Peterson,” week, vainly urgin’ her husband to buy some 
and I was jest lookin’ at the pictures, which are candles, till finally he went, one night, when she 
always as pretty as a pink, when, happenin’ to was asleep, and bought 12 candles, and lit ’em 
cast my eyes out of the window, I saw Miss all and sot ’em in a row in front of her tied. 
Gowdey and her little boy cornin’ up the road. She, dreamin’ of conflegrations, wildly started 
Now, some childern I am attached to, and some up to see what was the matter, and sunk back, 
I ain’t; and, when I ain’t, I don’t want to touch sayin’ in low and faint axents: 44 Baddy, when 
’em with a 40-foot pole. Or—I don’t know— you are good, you are 2 good.” 

sometimes I would like to touch ’em with one. When Miss Gowdey said she would keep it on 

I have seen childern that was so sweet-lookin’ the parlor-table, I had my doubts, and, when 
and innocent, that it seemed as if they wouldn’t she said she would hold a paper round it when 
want much fixin’-over to make angels of ’em; she read it, I thought more’n as likely as not 
but Johnny Gowdey would want an awfol sight the book was lost; but I didn’t say nothin’. I 
done to him, to make an angel of him. Thomas j kcp’ in, and done up the book and handed it to 
Jefferson says he had as leave have a young j her. She took a large dean handkercher out of 
tornado let loose on the form, as to have him her pocket, and folded it round it and started 
come here a-visitin’—and his mother always i up to go. 

brings him. j If you will believe it, it run along as much as 

Wal, as I said, I see ’em cornin’ up the road; $ 2 or 8 weeks, and no book sent home; and one 
and, jest as I expected, they came up to the door \ night, when Josiah and I was a-settin’ there 
and knocked. I got up and opened the door, J alone—the childern was out to dne of the neigh- 

and set ’em some chairs, and Bez I; 44 Lay off \ bors’—I jest broke out, and sez I: 

your things, won’t you?” j “It is a shameful piece of business, and I 

Sez she: “I can’t stop long.” But she sot about J won’t stand it.” 

} an hour; and, jest before she went, she took \ 44 What is the matter ?” sez Josiah, layin’ down, 

up the magazine, the Christmas number it was, j his newspaper. 

that lay on the stand, and sez she: “I should \ “Miss Gowdey is the matter! My magazine 
be dreadful glad to borrer this fer a day or 2.” j is the matter,” sez I. “There she has kep : it 
“I hain’t read a word in it,” sez I, “fer I jest j ’most 3 weeks, and she knew I hadn’t read a. 
got it.” ) word in it,” sez I. “ It is a burnin’ shame.” 

“Should you be likely to read any in it to- “Wal, what made you let it go?” sez he. 

night?” sez she. I told her I didn’t know as I 44 Deacon Gowdey is worth 8 times as much as I 

should. “Wal,” sez Bhe, “if you’ll let me take j be. Why don’t they take their own magazines? 
it, I’ll send it home by to-morrow noon at the What made you let ’em have it?” 
outside, and I’ll try not to let you come after it, j The next day, after I done up my mornin’a 
as you have your other ones.” \ work, I went down to Deacon Gowdey’s; I 

44 1 suppose you can take it,” sez I, in a cold j wanted to know about my magazine. There 
tone; 44 but I wish you would be carefhl of it, \ wasn’t anybody in the settin’-room, when I went 
fer I want to get ’em bound.” j in, but Johnny; he was settin’ on the floor* 

She said she would lay it right on to the playin’ with some pictures, 
parlor-table, and, when she read in it, she would Sez 1: 44 Where i«* your ma. Johnny ?” 

hold a paper around it. Sez I: 44 You needn’t Sez he: 44 She’s in the kitchen, huskin’ soma 

do that,” and, I must confess, from that very beans fer dinner; but see what I’ve got, Aunt 
minute I had my mind. I always mistrust folks j Allen,” and he come up in front of me, with the 
that are 2 good ; there is a mejum course that I j picture of a woman cut out of a book. As he 
rather see folks pursue. I always love to see j come up close to me, and held it up in front of 
folks begin as they can hold out, and folks that j me by the head, I knew it in a minute; it come 
are 2 good hardly ever hold out. When I see out of my magazine—it was the very handsomest 
such folks, I always think of the poor sick \ figger in the fashion-plate. For a minute, I was 
( 76 ) 
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speechless; but these thoughts raged tumultously 
through my brain : “ If the child is father to the 
man, as I heerd Thomas Jefferson readin’ about, 
here is a parent that I would like to hare the 
care of fer a short tune.”. At this crisis in my 
thoughts, he spoke up agin: 

*» ] am goin’ to cut her petticoats down into 
pantaloons, and paint some whiskers on her 
face, and make a pirate of her.” 

Then the feelin’s I had long curbed broke 
forth, and I said to him in awfhl tones: “ You 
will be a pirate yourself, young man, if you keep 
on—a bloody pirate on the high seas,” sez I. 
<• What do you mean by tearin’ folks’es books to 
pieces in this way ?” 

Jest at this minute, Miss Gowdey come in, and 
heerd my last words. She jest said: 44 How d’ye 
-do?” to me, and then she went at Johnny: 

“ You awftil child, you I How dare you touoh 
that book? How dare you unlock the parlor- 
door, and climb up on the best table, and take 
the clean paper off of it, or handle it ? How dare 
you, John Wesley ?” 

“ You give it to me, yourself, ma; you know 
you did, last night, when the minister was here. 
You said, if I wouldn’t tease fer any more honey, 
you’d lem’me take it. And can’t I have some 
honey now ? Say, ma, can’t you gim’me some?” 

“ ril give you honey that you won’t like,” sex 
she: “takin’ the advantage of your ma, and 
tearin’ folks’es books to pieces in this way— 
books that you know your ma is so careful of.” 
And she took him by the collar of his little gray 
roundabout, and led him into the kitchen, and, 
by the screamin’ that I heerd from there shortly, 
I thought he didn’t like his honey. She come 
back into the room in a few minutes, and sex 
she: “ I am bo mortified, I don’t know what to 
do; I never did see such a child. He see me 
8ettin’ down shellin’ beans, and he took the 
advantage of me, and got the book. That’s jest 
the way with him; if I don’t keep my eyes on 
him every minute, he’ll get the advantage of me. 
I am mortified ’most to death,” sex she, gatherin’ 
up the pieces and puttin’ ’em into the book. As 
she handed it to me, the leaves kinder fell apart, 
and I see, on one of the patterns, a grease-spot as 
big as one of my hands. She see it, and broke 
out agin: 44 I declare, I am so mortified; I was 
goin’ to take that all out with some powder I 
have got. My Sophrenie wanted to take a pat¬ 
tern off, the night before she went away, and she 
hadn’t any thin paper, and so she greased a 
piece of writin’ -paper and laid onto it and took 
it off. But I was goin* to take it all out, every 
apeck of it. I will give you some of the powder 
to take home with you.” 


44 I don’t care about any powder,” sex I, 
calmly ; and I jest held on to my tongue with all 
the strength I had; and, with that, I up and 
started home’ards. 

I never got over the ground and sensed it any 
less than I did then. When I am mad, I tell 
you I always step pretty lively. Joeiah was jest 
startin’ fer Jonesville, when I got home. I jest 
walked right through the kitchen, and went 
straight to the buro-draw in my bed-room, and 
took out 2 shillin’s, and sex I: “ Go to the book¬ 
store, and get me the last number of 4 Peterson.’ ” 

44 Why, where is your’n ?” sez he. 

44 There is where it is !” sez I, showin’ him the 
danglin’ leaves. 44 There is where it is!” sez I, 
displayin’ the mutylated picture. “There is 
where it is 1” sex I, p’in tin’ out the grease-spot. 

44 Wal,” sex he, 44 1 wish you would button up 
my shirt-sleeves.” 

44 You take it pretty cool,” sez I, as I threw off 
my shawl and complied with his request. 

44 1 knew jest how it would be when you let 
her have it. You might ha’ known better than 
to let it go.” He spoke with aggravatin’ oool- 
ness. 

44 Wal, you might ha’ known better than to let 
old Peediok have your horse-rake, and tear it all 
to bits,” sez I, aggravatin’ in turn. 

44 Throw that old rake in my face agin, will 
you?” sez he. 

44 How do you expect, Josiah Allen, that I am 
goin’ to button your shirt-sleeves, if you don’t 
stand still?” sex I. 

44 Wal, then, don’t be so aggravatin’; you keep 
bringin’ up that old rake, every time I say any¬ 
thing,” sex he. 

Josiah is a pretty even-tempered man, but he 
had a dreadful habit when we was first married, 
if any of my plans come out unfortunit, of Bayin’ 
44 1 told you so,” 44 1 knew jest how it would be,” 
44 You might ha’ known better.” I am breakin’ 
him of it, fer I will not stand it. But, before I 
had time to pursue my remarks any further, 
there come a knock at the door. I went and 
opened it, and there stood Betsey Bobbet. I 
see in a minute somethin’ was the matter of her; 
she looked as if she had been cryin’, but I didn’t 
say anything about it till Josiah had started off. 

Now, I always notice, Mr. Editor, that, when 
one thing happens, ’most always something more 
like it happens right away; good-luck generally 
comes in batches and swarms, likewise sorrers; 
when company gets to cornin’, they will come in 
droves, and, when I break a dish, I am pretty 
certain to break more. Havin’ noticed this fer 
years, what follers didn’t surprise me so much. 
Betsey looked so east down, that, to kinder take 
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her mind off, I told her what a tower I had had 
with Miss Gowdey about my magazine. 

“ Truly, this is a coinsidance,” sez she; “ that 
is jest my trouble.” And she took out of her 
pocket a magazine which was worse off than 
mine, fer, whereas mine was cut clean with 
shears, hers seemed to be chawed up. 

44 See,” sez she. “ It looks nice now, don't, it? 
Look at that cover; only a few days ago, there 
was a lady on it, with a guitar in her hand. Who 
could make out a lady now, with her head cut 
off, and her hands chawed to bits ? And, as fer 
the guitar, where is it?” sez she, wildly. 

“ It ain’t there,” sez I, in a tone of sympathy: 
her story struck a vibratin’ cord in my sole. 

‘‘And look there,” sez she, turnin’ over the 
mangled leaves and holdin’ up the tattered 
remains of the most danglin’ one. “ Look there! 
If it was any other leaf but the one my poetry 
was on, I wouldn’t care so much ; but there it is, 
tore right into in the middle, and the baby has 
chawed up half the page. I hope it will lay on 
its stomach like a flatiron,” sez she, vindictively. 

“The baby ain’t to blame; it is his mother,” 
sez I. 

41 1 hope she’ll have to walk the house, with 
him, every night fer a week, barefoot, on the 
cold floor! I should be glad of it. Mebby she’d 
feed him on borrered magazines agin. It docs 
seem to me,” sez she, relapsin’ into her usual 
manner, 4 ‘ that fate is cruel to me; it seems to 
me that I am marked out fer one of her victims 
that she aims her fatal arrers at, in the novels of 
the poet: 

4 1 never tamed a dear gazelle, 

But ’twos the first to run away.’ 

14 This is the first piece of poetry I ever had 
printed in a magazine. I thought I was happy 
when I had my first poetry printed in the 
4 Gemlet.* But my feelin’s wasn’t any more to 
be compared to what they are now—when it 
comes out in ‘Peterson’—than a small-sized 
cook-stove to a roarin’ volcano. To have a piece 
of poetry printed in a magazine was a pinakel 1 
always thought would make me happy to set on; 
and, when I got up there, I was happy—I was 
too happy,” sez she, claspin’ her hands together. 
44 Pate loves a shinin’ mark ; he aimed another: 
arrer at me, and it has struck me here,” sez she, I 
layin’ her bony hand upon the left breast of her 
brown alpacka bask. 

44 1 was jest as careful of this book as if it was 
so much gold,” she continued. 44 1 have refused 
to lend it to as much as 2 dozen persons; but j 
Miss Briggs, she that was Celestine Peedick, 
wanted to take it. She said a cousin of hers, a ; 
young man, was cornin' there a-visitin', and she ; 


j wanted him to read it; he was a great case fer 
\ poetry, and was real romantick, and wanted to 
| get a romantick wife. And she urged me so to 
\ let her have it, I consented. And now look at 
\ it,” sez she; “ and he didn’t come, and Celestine 

I had a letter from him that he was married and 
couldn’t come.” She looked as if she would 
bu’st out cryin’ agin; and so, to kinder get her 
s mind off of her trouble—not that I care a straw 
\ for poetry—I spoke up and sez I: 

\ 14 What is the poetry ? I suppose you can read 

\ it out of the fragments.” 

\ 44 Yes,” sez she, in a plaintive axent, 44 1 could 

J rehearse it without anything to look at.” When 
v anybody has had considerable trouble, they don’t 
| mind so much havin’ a little more. 

\ So sez 1: 44 Rehearse it.” And she rehearsed,. 
\ as follers: 

STANZAS ON DUTY. 

BY BETSEY BOBBET. 

Unless they do their duty see, 

Oh ! who would spread their sail 
On matrimony’s cruel sea, 

And face its angry gale? 

Oh ! Betsey Bobbet I’ll remain, 

Unless I sec my duty plain. 

Shall horses calmly brook a halter, 

Who over fenceless pastures stray T 
Shall females be dragged to the altar r 
And down their freedom lay ? 

No ! no ! B. Bobbet I’ll remain, 

Unless I sec my duty plain. 

Beware! beware! oh, rabid lover, 

Who pines for intellect and beauty j 
My heart is ice to oil your over¬ 
tures, unless I see my duty. 

For Betsey Bobbet I’ll remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain. 

Come not with keys of rank and splendor 
My heart’s cold portals to unlock ; 

*Ti» vain to search for feelin’s tender — 

Too late you’ll find you’ve struck a rock,- 
For Botiiey Bobbet I’ll remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain. 

’Tis vain for you to pine and languish ; 

I cannot soothe your bosom’s pain. 

In vain are all your groans; your blandish¬ 
ments, I warn yon, are in vain; 

For Betsey Bobbet I’ll remain, 

Unices I see my duty plain. 

I cannot stanch your bosom’s bleedin’. 

Sometimes I am a yieldin’ one, 

Sometimes I’m turned by tears and picadin’; 

But here you’ll find that I am stnn. 

Ah, yes! B. Bobbet I’ll remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain. 

Yon needn’t lay no underhanded 
Plots to ketch me—men, desist. 

Or in the dust you will bo landed. 

For to the last I will resist; 
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For Betsey Bol»bet I’ll remain. 

Unices 1 see my duty plain. 

Fond men, there ain’t no use in kickin’ 

Against the pricks; you’ll only tear 
Your feet, for I am bound on sdckin’ 

To what I’ve said. Beware! beware 1 
For Betsey Bobbot I’ll remain. 

Unless 1 see my duty plain. 

“ You see I have come out in my right name,'’ 
*ez she, as she concluded. “ When a person gets 
famous, there ain’t no use in concealin’ their 
name any longer; it looks affected.” 

“You be a nateral,” says I to myself; 14 a 
nateral fool.” But I didn’t speak it audible— 
outwardly, 1 was calm; fer there was still a 
gloomy shadder broodin’ over her eyebrow, and 
1 didn’t want to bruise her lacerated feelin’s any 
further. Pretty soon she spoke up agin. 

“ What do you think of the poetry ?” set she. 

That was a tryin' time fer me. As a general 
thing, I don’t mince matters. I won’t; but now, 
fer reasons named, 1 didn’t come right out, as I 
should on more festive occasions. 1 kinder 
turned it off by sayin’ in a mild yet impressive 
tone: “Betsey, I believe you want to do your 
duty; and I believe you will, if it is ever made 
known to you by anybody’s askin’ you.” 

Sez she: “Josiah Allen’s wife, duty has 
always been my aim.” 

Any further remarks was cut short by old 
Mr. Bobbet's goin’ past, and Betsey’s hollerin’ 
to him to ride home with him. And she went 
in such a hurry, she left her magazine behind. 

When Joeiah got home, which was ’most night, 
he threw a “ Peterson ” into my lap, as I sot 
knit tin’, and sez he: “ I’ll bet 45 cents against 
nothin’ that you’ll lend it to some woman in less 
than a fortniL” I looked at him with my most 
collected and stiddy gaze, and sez I: “Joeiah 
Allen, do you consider me any of a lunytick ?” 
He didn’t say nothin’, and agin 1 inquired firmly, 
with my eyes bent on his: “ Josiah Allen, do you 
nee any marks of luny in my glance?” 

Sez he: “ You are in your right mind; no 
trouble about that” 


71) 

j “ Wal, then,* sez 1, "know all men”—there 
J wasn't any other man or woman around but 
j> Joeiah. but 1 began jest as solemn as if I was 
writin’ my will—“know all men, that I, J osiah 
Allen'8 wife, have stood it jest as long as I will; 
and, as fer havin’ my books ravaged to pieces, as 
they've been. 1 won t. I. who set such a store 
by my magazines, and was jest as careful to keep 
’em whole and clean as I was of my Sunday 
bonnet, now, after all my pains, have got a lot of 
books on my hands so dirty that, to discern the 
J reactin', the strongest spectacles are powerless in 
| spots; and I have had to trapeze all over the , 
j neighborhood to get their mangled remains 
\ together, to mourn over, rememberin’ what they , 
\ was. Thank fortune, when I borrer anything, £ 

\ know enough to take care of it. But my books 1” 

; sez I, extendin’ my hand, as the memory of my 
: wrongs flooded my sole. “ My books 1 Old men 
: have burnt ’em by boldin’ of ’em 2 near the 
; light, old women have peppered ’em with Scotch 
<: snuff, young men have sowed ’em with tobacco 
and watered ’em with tobooeo-juice, young women 
: have greased ’em for patterns, childern have 
stuck the leaves together with molasses and pried 
i ’em open with their tongues; they have been 
i eut with shears, gnawed by babies, and worried 
by pups; they have been blackened with candle- 
snuff, and whitened with taller ; and I have had 
to spend money fer new ones, to pay fer tbeir 
; ravagin’ my other ones to pieces. And now,” 
i; sez I, layin’ my hand on the magazine in as 
impressive a manner as if I was takin’ my oath 
on it, “now, anybody that gets my magazines 
will get ’em over my prostrate form. If they 
want 4 Peterson,’ they must subscribe fer it.” 

“ Wal,” sez J osiah, who was standin’ with his 
back to the fire, warmin’ him, “ I wish you’d get 
me a little somethin’ to eat; I should think it 
was about supper-time.” 

I rose and walked with an even and majestic 
step into my bed-room, put the magazine into the 
under buro-draw, locked the draw and hung the 
key over my bed, and then, with a resolute faoe, 

I calmly turned and hung on the teakettle. 


LOST HAPPINESS. 

BY BSAIHIBD P. EMERY. 


Tbs waiting silence and the first feint drops, 

Thr patter growing into steady pour, 

The wind that breathes across the green tree-tope— 
I know them all, have heard them all before. 

I u«ed to laugh and toss the drops aside, 

And make a. tiny shower at my feet; 


| My happiness the dark and rain defied— 

* But oh, to-day my heart is not so fleet I 

| I need the sunshine and the breath of bloom 
> To cheer my heart, that used to be so gay— 

s The heart that used to laugh at rain and gloom 

* Needs all the sunshine for itself to-day. 
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[Sintered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1886, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

I. this peabamt familt. \ This fountain, also, had its tradition and its 

A tall grandly - formed girt stood on the j yearly festival, known as “The Sunday of the 
threshold of her father’s cottage. It was years > Fountain.” 

and years ago, when England and Burgundy \ On this day, the poor, the fever-stricken, and 
were preying on the vitals of Franee. The girl’s j crippled came with the young villagers, who 
hand was uplifted, shading eyes of that rare j brought little seed-cakes baked by their mothers 
unfathomable gray, which grow black when * over-night, which they feasted on while drinking 
sorrow or great joy throws light or shadow out < of the water. This “Beautiful May” feast always 
from the soul. i took place when the flowers were moBt abundant 

This girl, though of fiill stature, was but just j Then the lady of the manor came down from 
eighteen — vigorous, graceful, rich in color—a s her castle on the hill, and gave to all that found 
creature who graced the threshold on which she S a livelihood on her husband's estate plenty of 
stood as she might have graced a throne: for < wine and white bread; while she, her lord, and 
the morning sunshine bathed her from head to $ all the inmates of her aristocratic home, for that 
foot., and gave a glow that was almost regal to \ one day, threw off all state, and joined heartily 
her red garment, adown which her thick dark \ in with the merriment of the tenantry. Nay, 

hair fell in loose abundance. Her waist—subtle l the lady always insisted on being second in rank 

and not too slender—was clasped by a leathern > to the maiden chosen at each festival as “ Queen 
girdle; and her uplifted arm, left bare to the ! of the Beautiful May.” 

elbow by the open sleeve, was perfect in its \ This year, it chanced that “ The Festival of 
roundness. i Flowers” and “The Sabbath of the Fountain” 

This peasant girl was looking out on the beau- < came close together; for one ended on Saturday 
tiful valley of the Meuse, which lay before her $ and the other commenced on Sunday morning, 
rich in pasture, com, and meadowland. A pri- j It was this festival that had drawn the girl out 
meval forest clothed the western hillside, from the j from the hearth, where her mother was baking 
old castle that crowned it down to the cultivated \ cakes for the morrow. She had become impatient, 
slope below. \ and was looking eagerly after her companions. 

These objects had been familiar to the girl all ! who had left the village in troops, and were 

her life; and, though she loved the old Druid i pillaging the meadows of foliage and flowers, 

forests, they alone could not have drawn her to i while she was kept at home, 
the door, arrayed in her holiday-dress, and \ “Jeanne, Jeanne, is thy basket finished?” 
irith that anxious look on her face. \ cried her mother. 

It was “High-Day” in the village, and the < The girl started, and turned indoors, saying: 
girl was looking eagerly toward a giant beech i “Oh, mother, I was drawn away from my 
of immemorial age—a traditional tree—with s work. The handle of my basket is still lacking, 
broad-spreading branches that curved down from s It seemed to me that voices called me from the 
a trunk of enormous girth and height, under > elfin tree, so I dropped everything and listened.” 
which the villagers were to assemble for their > “ Nay, that is but fancy, child. The elfin tree 

yearly festival of flowers. > is full half a mile away,” answered the mother, 

This tree, grand in its magnifioent old-age, 5 who stopped to turn a quantity of dainty seed- 
and covered with a mass of foliage of a rich * cakes, which were baking on a flat stone placed 
bronze-color, was an object of romantic reverence \ edgewise to the fire, before she took her daughter’s 
to the inhabitants of the valley, and was known \ place on the threshold. “ It is as I told thee, 
far and near as “The Beautiful May,” or “Tree \ Jeanne: the children are scattered abroad in the 
of the Elfin Ladies.” Within its shadow, a s fields. The old tree is all astir with the sunshine 
spring of cold sparkling water gushed up jj and the wind, but no one is under it yet.” 
through the ruins of an old Druid font, which S Jeanne had snatched up a basket whick she 
Us spray had covered with moss inches thick. {had almost completed, and was twining the 
( 80 ) 
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triers in and out with a swiftness that promised jj Here, the good dame hurried back to the 
speedily to complete it. as she answered: \ hearthstone, and, kneeling down, began to trans- 

“ The basket will be done in a minute, and then l fer her cakes from the hot stone to the dainty 
1 can be with them to choose a ‘ Queen of the j little basket which Jeanne had woven for them. 
Beautiful May.’ ” \ This she set away in a cool place, and then began 

“And who will be queen, this year?” asked j to prepare herself for the festival. 

a pleasant manly voice from the doorstep. i _ 

Jeanne looked up and smiled, but did not stop \ 
her work for an instant. j II. among the flowers. 

“ I do not know, father,” she replied. “ It < Moot of the young people of Domremy were 
may be Hermette. There is not a comelier or s in a meadow which sloped greenly down to the 
better maiden in all the village. If my will j river, where a wild abundance of flowers gave 
counted for aught, it should be Hermette.” | out gorgeous tints from the grass. When they 
“ Hermette is a pious maiden, and modest,” j saw Jeanne coming, a shout of welcome went 
replied her father, hesitatingly. “ Still, I do U p, and the young girls crowded to meet her. 
not know—” j She sorted out the different colored flowers they 

“ It must be that they will choose our Jeanne, j brought, and flung them in heaps. White, purple, 
instead,” interrupted the dame. “ Where is there \ rose-tint, blue, and scarlet were soon 

one to match her, in castle or cottage?” \ glowing around her in gorgeous masses, fairly 

“ Here is the basket, mother. Now, may j bathing her in perftune. 

I go r said Jeanne, blushing at the praise. For awhile, amid a tumult of sweet voices, the 

The dame took the pretty basket from Jeanne’s j wor fc w0 „t 0 n. But directly the girls began to 
hand, replying: j scatter again, and dropped away, one by one, 

••Yes. get thee away, Jeanne. Later on, thy > with shy looks and mysterious whispers, as if 
father and I will come up to the elftn tree and there was some secret among them which they 
take a look at the dancers.” j did not wish to share with Jeanne. 

Here, the old man remembered that he had j The intuition of genius is sometimes Almost 

something to do, first, and left the oottage. j superhuman. But, in this case, the beautiful 
“ I will stay at home till my cakes are well \ humility of Jeanne’s character made her blind, 
browned,” said the dame, “ and there shall be j ghe felt this desertion with strange misgiving, 
plenty for Hermette and Mongfete; for they will \ Why had the girls all at once grown so silent 
have nothing but black flour at home, and little \ and cold to her? Even Hermette and Mongtte 
enough of that.” ^ had stolen away, and kept aloof; and they were 

Jeanne threw her arms around her mother’s \ her own special playmates, and the creatures she 
neck, thanking her both with kisses and words. 1 loved beyond all the maidens of the village. 

“Thou art kind, to think of them. Oh, mother, l wa8 true, these girls had been among the 
mother, how I love thee !” j first to abandon the old oak, and had hid them- 

The girl’s voice faltered, as she spoke. Then < selves down in a hollow of the meadow, where 

she left the cottage, moving with the grace and \ other deserters joined them from time to time, 
almost the swiftness of a bird. j The elder of these two girls was not muoh 

The kind housemother turned from her cakes < removed from Jeanne’s own age; but two beings 
on the hearth, and watched her daughter. \ more unlike could not well be found. Hermette’s 
“ How modest she is!” she said, speaking j slender form, pure blonde complexion, and 
to herself. “ See, see how the young people come \ abundant golden-brown hair formed a perfect 
forward to meet her! 1 wonder, now, if they \ contrast to the robust strength and darker color- 

will crown her queen? I am sure a better or \ ing which distinguished Jeanne. The other girl 
more comely has never danced under yon elf- \ —Mongl'te—was scarcely more than a child, 
tree. And yet, in some things, she is so strange, i though her large hazel eyes were full of womanly 
She is constantly hearing voices. I often won- j feeling. A sweet prayerful little creature was 
der that she can have been a child of mine. \ Mongfete, delicate almost as the flowers that 
It will not be long now before our lady of the J filled her lap, and they were snow-white lilies, 
manor comes down from the castle, in all her J There was evidently some secret intelligence 
bravery, with lords and dames, to join the dance. \ between these two girls, in which Jeanne, above 
But our maid will carry herself just as bravely, j all the rest, was not to participate. Hermette 
if her mates should choose her for their queen. I was busy at work, twining a wreath from the 

Ah. now she has gone out of sight, and l stand \ white lilies that Mongete gave her from time 

here while the cakes may be burning.” ^ to time. Not a spray of green or a detracting 
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tint broke the perfect purity of this crown, 
which was all whiteness and perfume. 

“ We have done well to choose these,” whis¬ 
pered Mongfcte, looking wistfully around, as if 
fearful of being heard. “They are white as 
snow, like her soul—beautiful, like her body.” 

“And, above all,” said Hermette, “it is the 
royal flower of France; and Jeanne loves France 
better than her own soul.” 

“A leaf more or less would mar it, to my 
thinking,” answered the younger girl. 

“ Then hide it under thy kirtle, Mongbte, and 
lay it down under yon moist rushes near the 
brook, where no sunshine ever comes.” 

Mongete took the crown, and sped away to 
a little brook that curled through a hollow in 
the meadow, where she concealed it under a 
dump of blue grass and tall fern, over which 
the soft spray was dissolving itself into mist. 
Then the girl came back and nestled down by 
Hermette, saying: 

“ No one has told her—she cannot guess what 
we mean to do.” She spoke in a whisper, 
breathless with excitement. 

“ Hush, hush ; we must all keep silent, or she 
may guess.” 

Then the church-bells began to ring. 

“ It is time,” said Hermette. 

“ It is time,” answered Mongete. 

“ It is time,” shouted one sweet voice to 
another, all over the field. And, out from the 
riVer-bank, out from the hollows and the woods, 
the young people started into sight—some with 
finished garlands, some twining them as they 
ran, some with both arms Ml of loose flowers, 
and all bearing toward the “Beautiful May.” 

Jeanne heard the bells, and dropped upon her 
knees: for, to her imaginative soul, those bells 
had voices from heaven. An undercurrent of 
silvery music, that no one else could hear, called 
her to prayer. 

When she arose, all was silent around her. 
She stood alone under an old oak, beneath the 
swaying music of the bells. All her companions 
had gone. Without a word, they had left her, 
with the rejected flowers withering around her 
feet—Hermette, Mongfete, and all. 

She looked wistfully after the friends who had 
forsaken her. They were crowding toward the 
elf-tree, singing as they went. Their soft voices 
blended in with the bell-chimes with a harmony 
that seemed born of the flowers. 

She listened in grieved silence, first to this 
gentle song, then to the far-off bells, that had 
changed, and now seemed ringing a wedding- 
peal. 

“Why have they left me? What have i done?” 


j she said, looking wistMly toward the beech-tree. 

1 “ Hermette, Mongfete, and all; oh, what have 1 
done ?’ ’ 

“Jeanne!” 

The girl started, and drew one hand across her 

I eyes, in vague bewilderment. It was not until 
her name had been twice repeated that she turned 
to look upon the person who uttered it, who 
proved to be a young man, and one evidently 
belonging to the nobility, 
s Then, suddenly, the whole expression of her 
S face changed. Her eyes filled with a soft tender 
l light, which the black lashes, on which tears still 
j hung, half concealed. A rosy glow spread over 
\ her face. 

| “Jeanne, Jeanne,” cried the young cavalier, 

J reaching out both his hands. 

< Hers trembled, but she gave them willingly, 
j and a radiant smile broke over her face, dimpling 
j her mouth and brightening her lips as sunshine 
' falls on ripe cherries. 

The young man saw this, and covered her 
hands with the kisses which he dared not offer 
those lips. 

i But, at this, Jeanne began to tremble violently. 

! A sort of ten or seized upon her, and she made a 
sudden effort to free her imprisoned hands. 

“ Do not strive against me. Jeanne,” he cried, 

\ passionately. “ Is it not fighting thine own heart, 
\ while it wounds mine? You love me, I know.” 
j “Ah, but it is periling my soul, perhaps,” 
j answered the girl, drooping beneath his ardent 
\ gaze. “ I dare not, 1 dare not! Something tells 
\ me love is not for me. But 1 hear voices that 
i call me—” 

s “Give not way to such fancies,” he cried, 
j vehemently. “They are only delusions.” 

' “ Nay, nay, they are real to me. And I dare 

\ not, dare not disobey them.” 
j “ They mean nothing. Pledge thy troth to me. 
j Hold back no longer. Yes, to-morrow. Nay” 

\—for she shook her head — “sweetheart, thou 
| must, for it is the ‘ Sunday of the Fountain.’ ” 

> “At the fountain, Robert, or elsewhere,” she 
\ said, blushing under his gaze: “ if I do so at all. 
\ What matters it as to the place?” 

\ “Nay, but I would have the place holy as & 
\ shrine, where we break bread together,” answered 
\ the young man, with quick enthusiasm, 
j “ Then—but I must ask leave of my mother, 

first,” answered Jeanne. 

“Is that needM? Bethink thee, Jeanne, of 
all the trouble that may follow. Let us keep our 
secret for awhile.” 

S “ Yes, it will make* trouble. Mj r mother, ”§sh« 
j said, sadly, “ would fain that I shared my c&kee 
[ to-morrow with my Cousin Jacquemin, I think. 
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I fear, too, she would object to the difference in 
rank between you and me.” 

“Jacquemin? What, the young peasant from 
Burey-le-Petit ?” questioned Armoise, flushing 
angrily. “ Do they wish you to marry him ? 
Besides, if I make no trouble about rank, why 
should she ? I only ask for a little time to pre¬ 
pare my people.” 

“ I dare not,” she faltered. 

44 Then let us do it secretly, sweet bonnibell. 
No man ever loved woman as I love thee, and 
always will. So the mystic water shall do its 
work, to-morrow. Only let our true love-pledge 
be secret as it is sacred.” 

“But my mother?” said Jeanne, hesitating. 
“ I feel that I ought to tell her.” 

“ She would urge the cause of Cousin Jacque- 
min,” answered the young man, bitterly. “ Per¬ 
haps command thee to marry him.” 

44 No command of mother could make me con¬ 
sent to that,” she said, thoughtfully. “ I will 
marry thee, or never marry. Yes,” hesitatingly, 
44 1 will meet thee. Neither mother nor any¬ 
thing on earth can recall my heart now.” 

A look of infinite, almost holy, tenderness: 
broke into her eyes, as she thus spoke. She I 
laid her clasped hands in his. 

44 To-morrow—yes, to-morrow, we will pledge : 
our faith at the fountain,” she said. 

He seized her two hands, and kissed them; 
passionately. 

4 * Bless thee—bless thee, my beloved. Look! j 
look! as if to grace these sweet words, the ; 
4 BeautifUl May’ is blossoming.” 


III. UNDER THE 44 BEAUTIFUL MAY.” 

Jeanne turned and looked eagerly toward the 
mystic beech. In a minute’s time, all the multi¬ 
tudinous flowers of the valley seemed to have 
burst into bloom among its leaves. Had its 
wide-spreading branches been interlaced with 
rainbows, they could not have given more vivid 
color to the sunshine. 

She turned her radiant face on the young 
man, and clasped her hands in an ecstasy of 
mingled dismay and admiration. 

‘•Ah, the beautiful, beautifill May! And I 
not there with a single wreath! Never, since ; 
1 can remember, has it blossomed without my 
help before.” 

44 Nor shall it now,” exclaimed the young man. | 
14 Here is a garland which someone has forgotten. j 
It shall be our tribute to the old tree—thine ; 
and mine.” 

As he spoke. Armoise leaped down into a 
hollow, along whose bottom a brooklet ran 
sighing among the rushes. Upon the margin 


lay a tangled rope of flowers, kept fresh andL 
cool by the shadowed water. This he seized, 
and dragged triumphantly up into the sunlight. 

Jeanne sprang to meet him, beaming with, 
smiles. 

“It is mine,” she said. 44 Here it was that. 
Hermette and Mongfete hid themselves. The 
little ones left half their work behind, that 
I should not alone be without an offering.” 

•* We will together deck the old beech with 
it,” said the youth. 44 What their hands have 
woven, I will carry.” 

* 4 Nay, nay; give me a portion,” cried Jeanne, 
seizing one end of the massive garland, and 
throwing it over her shoulder like some gorgeous 
scarf. 

44 Be it so. And, thus chained together, we 
will go through the world, both captives,” was 
the laughing answer. 

The youth flung the other end of the garland 
across his own shoulder: and, thus linked 
together, they turned toward the elfin beech, 
which stood out alone in advance of the other, 
forest-tree*, clothed gorgeously, like some Eastern 
monarch. 

44 See how busy they are; singing, too—I can 
hear the chorus. Come!” 

Hand locked in hand, pulse beating to pulse, 
the young couple moved, forward, entangled in 
that flowery chain, every breath a happiness, 
every movement a delight. 

Tliut moment, Hermette and Mongete saw her. 
Their work was done: everything was ready. 
A shout rang up from under the tree; a group 
of maidens came trooping toward them, Hermette 
and Mongete foremost. Up they came—some 
running, some dancing. The two friends out¬ 
stripped the others, seized upon the trailing 
garland, and followed Jeanne, half joyous that 
she had come, half jealous that another had 
usurped their place by her side. 

“Ah, Hermette, how beautiful she has grown 
since we left her!” whispered little Mongfete. 

“ Her eyes are like stars under water.” 

Jeanne looked around. The great tree was one 
tint of flowers mingled with bronzed leaves rich 
as dusky blossoms themselves. Children were 
singing in the woods and around the spring. 

44 This is Paradise,” she said; and, as she 
spoke, she began freeing herself from the chain 
of flowers. “ Was ever anything so beautiful?” 

44 Now, said the young man, gathering up the 
chain of flowers in his arms, 44 1 will fasten this 
to the topmost branch of ‘The Beautiful May.’ 
where it shall stream out like a pennant, above 
all meaner tilings.” And, as he spoke, he sprang 
up the beech-tree, till the very topmost bough 
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was reached ; and there, nearly seventy feet f The shout came from two lads perched on the 
from the ground, the garland was fastened, and j topmost branch of the beech as scouts. The 
flaunted out bannerwise. j crowd, swaying, moving, and encamped about 

A shout rang up from the beech, the spring, ; the old beech, was in instant commotion: hats 
the woods. The bells, that had been silent for a ! and kerchiefs were tossed in the air; groups of 
time, began to ring again; and the villagers, who \ children rushed forward, ready to scatter flowers 
had strayed away in groups, came back, and, i along the woodland-path cut through the forest, 
gathering in a. circle around Jeanne, with a sweet \ All stood waiting, as if some important event 
•chorus of voices, proclaimed her “ Queen of The \ was about to happen. 

Beautiful May.” \ Directly, glimpses of warm color—scarlet. 

She stood among that rejoicing crowd, dumb j blue, and gold—broke through the green of the 
with amazement. She heard the shout, and re- < forest-trees. Then came the mellow sound of 
oeived this homage in bewildering dismay. Was \ hoofs upon turf and sweet musical laughter, to 
it intended for her? What had she done to \ which the morning wind whispering in the 
deserve this great honor—this outburst of love v leaves was lacking in richness, while a group of 
from her old neighbors ? Surely there was some j cavaliers and ladies emerged into the open glade, 
mistake. They must mean Hermette. \ and drew up gayly under the shadow of “ The 

“ It is Hermette whom ye should crown,” she ! Beautiful May.” 
said. “ Indeed, indeed, she is far more deserv- > Down from the castle, with all the pomp of 
ing.” i a royal procession, had come that gay cavalcade 

“ Nay, nay!” shouted the villagers. 44 It was j of lords and ladies. Foremost of them all, and 
Hermette who spoke first. We will have none \ most joyous of them all, rode a stately gentle- 

but Jeanne. She is fairest and best. No \ man—owner of the valley and of the hoary old 

maiden in the village compares with her. So < forest that clothed one side of it from river to 
said Hermette, and so we all say. Jeanne shall \ hilltop, lord of the castle that frowned above 
be erowned, and no other.” \ them all—Pierre de Baudricourt, Lord of Dom- 

Jeanne bent her head, and the neighbors saw \ remy. By his side rode his lady, and a half- 
that her eyes were flooded with tears. S score of noble guests followed. 

“Come with us,” .said Mongfete, takings “Good-morrow, my people. Go on with the 
Jeanne by the hand. “Our queen must not ^ sport,” said the baron, lifting the velvet cap from 
weep under the tree of the Elfin Ladies.” \ his head and bowing right and left. “If our 

“It were an evil sign,” said Hermette. J coming hushes the music or checks the dance, 

“Nay,” answered Jeanne, gently. “I was j we shall feel ourselves unwelcome.” 
not weeping. How could I, being so glad?” s “They do but wait the consent of their 
“Still, thy lashes are wet, and thy lips trem- \ chatelaine, before crowning the elf-tree queen, 
ble, as if tears might come any minute. Why, < my lord,” said young Armoise, approaching 
we thought to make thee the happiest maiden in j Baudricourt. “ Will it please her to dismount?” 
all Domremy,” said Mongfete, kissing the hand “That will I,” said a bright and’ feir-faced 
she held, with tender fondness. > lady, urging her horse up to the side of her 

“And so I am, Mongfete. Still, I feel like ? husband. “Come, Robert, and help me.” 
weeping over my own wicked folly. Thou wilt j Armoise came forward, and stood ready to lift 
not believe it, child, nor thou, Hermette; but, \ his sister from her saddle. 

only a little time ago, my heart was heavy with < 41 Ah, Robert,” she cried, “ how does it chance 

a doubt that ye had willfully deserted me. See < that thou art under the 4 Beautiful May ' before 
how my ingratitude has been rewarded.” j us? We waited full half an hour for thee, at 

Hermette and Mongfete looked at each other \ the castle.” 
and laughed. s ** I came early, hoping to be of use with the 

“She thought us little traitors. We seemed \ villagers,” he answered, in some embarrassment, 
like it, too; and that was hard ; for how could \ The lady shook her head and laughed, 
she know ? ’ \ “ It is easy guessing what all this means,” she 

s said. “ Point me out the rustic beauty whose 
IV. crowned WITH the lilies. j heart is to be broken.” 

But, at this instant, they were interrupted by J The young man blushed, but made no reply; 
a shout: ; and the lady, resting both hands on his shoulders, 

“They are coming! they are coming! We j leaped lightly from her saddle. 

.saw them from the treetop — on horseback, on < The group of ladies who had accompanied her 
foot, and with a sumptcr-mule creeping behind.” J dismounted also, and followed her to a grassy 
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mound within the shadow cast by the beech. 
On this rustic throne of turf was a seat, lined 
with moss and wreathed with flowers, to which 
young Armoise led her, and around which the 
other ladies grouped themselves. 

Near this rustic throne was another, with a 
wide mossy seat, around which two girls were 
weaving roses, while a low sound of voices, 
chanting what Beemed like a wedding-hymn, was 
heard: and a procession approached, led by 
Jeanne. She walked quietly, but with a graceful 
and gracious movement which the Lady of Dom- 
remy had never witnessed out of her own rank 
in life before. 

As the lady of the manor became conscious 
of the wonderful, almost supernatural, beauty of 
this peasant-girl, she beckoned to Armoise, and 
whispered: 

“ Is yon beautiful face the lure ? Is .that 
what brought you here? Who is she? What 
is she?” 

“ She is the daughter of a peasant, with the 
heart and mien of a queen,” was the prompt 
answer. “ They call her Jeanne.” 

“ Robert, Robert, this is more than a passing 
fancy. Take care, brother mine,” she said. 

“Do creatures like that inspire light fancy ?” 
answered the young man, turning his eyes 
proudly upon Jeanne, who was walking forward 
with her eyes cast down and smiling fondly on 
the two girls that clung to her garment. 

That moment, a group of persons that had just 
come up from the village approached Jeanne. 
One was a stout middle-aged man, garbed in a 
peasant’s dress, put on with more neatness and 
care than was usual to his class. By his side 
walked his dame, a comely robust woman, who 
still retained signs of buxom youthfulness, and 
was evidently a person of consequence in the 
village. With these two came a young peasant, 
more jauntily dressed than most of his olass 
assembled there, and with a brighter, handsomer, 
and far more intelligent countenance. 

“Ah, here is Jacquemin! Here is Jacque- 
min!” cried Hermette and Mongfete, running 
toward the youth and seizing, one his hand, the 
other his garment. “Now shall our Queen of 
the Beautifhl May be crowned.” 

“ And who has been chosen Queen of the Beau¬ 
tiful May?” said the young peasant. “But I 
need not ask, need I ?” 

“Ask? Who should it be but our Jeanne? We 
chose her just now, in the Druid dell. But our 
lady of the manor must have the last say. Till 
she speaks, no one can be crowned. Go, ask 
her, Jacquemin.” 

Jacquemin went straight up to the lady of the 


manor. Lifting the cap from his well-formed 
head, he bent, with some graee, before her. 

“ Madame, the lads and maidens of Domremy,” 
he said, “ have chosen Jeanne as Queen of the 
Beautiful May, and wait permission to crown her, 
as all former queens have been crowned since the 
old tree was won by cross and mass from the 
fairies of the wood. Will madame, in her good- 
ness, allow the pageant to go on ?” 

“ Before I answer,” said the lady, with a gra¬ 
cious bend of the head, “let my sister queen 
stand before me. As yet, I can but guess who 
Jeanne is.” 

Jacquemin made a reverence in reply, and, 
going up to Jeanne, took her hand, which she 
gave with a hesitating glance at Armoise, who 
stood behind the mossy throne of his sister, the 
lady of the castle. With a strange sinking of the 
heart, Jeanne was led forward by her cousin, 
while a crowd of young men and maidens 
gathered behind her. 

“As I thought,” whispered the lady, smiling 
back upon her brother. “Now, what am I to 
do—send her away in disgrace, or seem to sanc¬ 
tion thy mad folly? Answer me, Robert.” 

“ To disgrace her among these people would be 
impossible. Far easier to make her a martyr, 
and thyself hateful to them all. I toll thee, 
Ellanor,” he answered, hotly, “ no absolute queen 
was ever so rooted in the hearts of her subjects.” 

“ I think the girl has bewitched thee, Robert,” 
she answered; “but I have no heart to punish 
her. Only, my brother, you are laying up sorrow 
for her, as well as yourself. Eagles cannot mate 
with doves, and less than mating were dishonor.” 

During this low-toned dialogue, the villagers 
were getting impatient, and a murmur was heard 
on the edge of the crowd. The lady of the cas¬ 
tle, at this, arose with graceful alacrity. 

“ Heaven forefend,” she said, “ that I should 
have any choice against that of our people. Nor 
could I choose a fairer—or, in good faith, a. 
prouder—sovereign for the Beautiful HI ay.” 

With these gracious words, she descended from 
her grassy throne, and, taking Jeanne's hand, 
led her to the chair prepared for th/i queen. 


V. CROWNING THE QUEEN. 

Calmly, and with more real compoewre than 
most queens mount a permanent throne, Jeanne 
ascended the turf steps and seated herself, amid 
such shouts as few monarchs ever receive. 
Directly after, her throne was surrounded by a 
band of pretty peasant-girls, while Hermette and 
her companion mounted the steps, bearing a, 
cushion of delicate fern-moss set thickly with* 
violets, on which lay a coronal of white IHTies*. 
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As they approached. Jeanne bowed her head > 
to receive the crown. But, as her eyes fell on j 
the lilies, a faint cry broke from her lips, and | 
her eyes filled with tears. Somewhere buried l 
mistily in the past, she had seen that crown— \ 
the lilies of France, blooming white and pure as i 
snow—on her own head. Why had they chosen > 
lilies for her? For a moment, the breath of j 
these flowers seemed to stifle her. A pang of; 
sorrowfttl prophecy rent her heart. Had the < 
voices she had heard, which had told her she < 
was destined for some great mission, as yet j 
unrevealed, come to reproach her, in the guise s 
of these lilies, for listening to words of human s 
love? \ 

“ The scent is too strong—she sickens under j 
it.” said Hermette. * 

“ Is she ill ? What possesses her ?” questioned J 
the lady of the castle, with wondering impa- \ 
tience. *• She sits like a statue of stone, heeding J 
none of us.” * 

Young Armoise stepped out from the group J 
around his sister, and approached Jeanne. She \ 
-seemed to feel his footsteps thrill through her S 
with a shudder of mingled ecstasy and pain. I 

•‘Jeanne! Jeanne!” he whispered. *• Why s 

dost thou sit so still, and look so white? Has { 
some illness smitten thee?” 

The girl’s senses had been wrapped deep from 
the shouts of her neighbors, but this gentle 
whisper reached them. She started. Her eyes 
grew bright as stars: a flood of soft warm life 
came to her face. She looked around upon the 
beech, the crowd of her old neighbors, and that 
gorgeous group of cavaliers and ladies, with a 
sweet but half-bewildered smile. 

*• Hail to our Queen of the Bcautiftil May !” 
shouted the peasants, roused to enthusiasm, 


Whore the minnhine softly rented. 

We pith**ml Mweet wild rosea; 

From bank* all violet-created, 

Where the latent dew reposes, 

We robbed the grass of purple; 

And, where the brooklet gushes, 

We tore the golden cowslips 
From the shadow of the rushes. 

And we stole the nodding daisies 
That sleep when the sun is shining, 

And we wreathed them all together— 

Twining, forever twining! 

At the foot of yon gloomy old mountain, 

Like elves, we have gathered the spray 
Shot up from the old Druid fountain 
For our Queen of the Beautiful May— 

For our Queen of the Beautiful May. 

Beneath the gnarlftd branches 
Of oakB so old and hoary, 

We searched with prayer and patience 
For the mystic mandragora. 

Where the Druids come for worship, 

And the fever-stricken, kneeling, 

Pray to our sweet Madonna, 

We found the plant of healing. 

Then we laved it in the water, 

The water softly chiming, 

While the wind, in gentle whisper, 

Joined iu the mystic rhyming. 

Where the earth was made holy, we sought it, 
When the morning was misty and gray; 

As a charm for all sorrow we brought it, 

For our Queen of the Beautiful May— 

For our Queeu of the Beautiful May. 

Vs these wild sweet words rang through the 
glade of the Druid wood, there was deep silence 
under the May-tree. Jeanne leaned forward in 
her mossy chair and listened, like one entranced. 
At last, tears stole into her eyes, and her breast 
began to heave with emotion. The voices of her 
playmates thrilled her with tender memory. 
Her soul was borne away on the loving pathos 


crowding around her. * of their song. She forgot the mystio voices and 

Before the shout died away, a choir of fresh $ the vague mission they told her of: she remen: - 
young voices filled the woods with music, out of j bered only that Armoise was at her side, and 
which t^iese words came: J that he loved her. She smiled up at him, all 

) the woman in her eves. 


t Prom the depth* of the tunglod fore**. 

Where the dusk I* ever glooming; 

From the hollows blue a* heaven, 

Where forgo t-me-n#t* are blooming; 

‘ From the mead w here stately lilies, 

* With sunehine overflowing, 

' Gleam coldly a« if w inter 

Hud filled their cup* while Knowing: 

We have pillaged bud* and blossom* 

In the mistiness of even, 

While the dew lAy thick upon them 
A* it fell last night from heaven. 

While the night was nil sioepy with fragrance, 
And wraiting impatient for day. 

We have plundered her bosom of jew els 
For our Queen of the Beautiful May- 
For our Queen of the Beautiful May. 


\ Suddenly, a wild crash of bells came up the 
! valley. That which had been sweet music 
| broke forth into a fearful clangor: and a lad, 
\ high up in the beech, called out that a party of 
j armed men was crossing the Meuse a couple 
i of miles below. 

\ At the period of our narrative, France was not 
• only distracted by civil broil, but more than half 
conquered by the English. The rival houses of 
j Burgundy and Orleans were the original cause 
\ of this deplorable condition of affairs; for the 
; English king, allying himself with the Duke 
; of Burgundy, was able easily to overpower the 
> rightful king—who, being half the time insane, 
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was really incapacitated to govern. At the that she was to be the savior of her country. It 
time when our story opens, Henry the Fourth j was to these that she had alluded, when she told 
had just died, having first married the Princess j Armoise she did not dare to think of human love. 
Oath&rine of France, and claiming, through her j For, one day in the forest, she had accidentally 
and a treaty at Paris, the crown for his son. | met • this young Sieur Armoise, who, struck 
The King of France had followed soon after, ! by her great beauty, had since then sought every 
leaving only the name of royalty to his son. ! opportunity to pay his court to her. Though ftilly 
Meantime, the whole country was torn with j aware of the difference in their birth and station, 
dissension—some nobles taking one side, and \ Jeanne did not attach as much importance to 
some another. Bands of robbers traversed the j these things as most others would ; for her 
kingdom, preying on both parties alike, and s nature was so high, so grand, that rank seemed 
especially on the peasants. Hence the terror and J to her but a petty distinction after all, and one 
fury which this alarm raised. \ that true love would scorn to regard as an 

*• To arms! to arms! Soldiers in the valley! \ obstacle. She loved for the first time, and she 
The English are upon us!” This was theory. \ loved with her whole soul; and, if there had 
The lord of the manor, hearing the alarm, rode j been nothing else, she would not have held back, 
into the midst of his people. \ But, behind all this, there lay her passionate 

“ Go on with the sport,” he called out. love of country. This was now, all at once, 
'• Though it should prove a band of roving j rekindled in its full force by the sight of the 
Burgundians or English, we are not to be fright- j approaching enemy. She saw, as by a flash, 
ened from our 1 High-Day Festival.’ If they go j what her mission was, what the voices had 
to our castle, our seneschal will give them a hot j meant: that human love was not for her, that 
welcome and short shrift. If they dare to come j her task was to suffer, perhaps to die, for her 
this way, our young men know how to pull a j country. She forgot even that Armoise was at 
•crossbow, and have,their sweethearts to protect. j her side. 

Let such of my men as are panting to chastise j Suddenly she rose from her mossy throne, arid, 
this scum pause in the dance long enough to ! lifting her hand to heaven, echoed fl> tbntii. 
seise spear or crossbow.” “ To the village! To the village ! .* y sdiall 

Here Baudricourt, however, was interrupted < find us in arms,” she shouted, 
by loud shouts from the peasants: \ As she spoke, she sprang down, and leaped • n 

“ To the village! To the village I To arms! \ the back of the horse, from which the lady of the 
To arms!” manor had dismounted on arriving. 

Jeanne had listened to the tumult, up to this j “ Forward!” she cried, turning to the crowd 
point, in silence. But her varying color betrayed j of excited peasants. “ Forward, for God and 
the intensity of her emotion. Like all the best \ country!” 

sad noblest of the time, she had seen the distrac- f With that she gave rein to the horse, and 
tion and distress of her country with an almost t dashed forward, her scarlet garment glinting in 
breaking heart. To her imaginative and excited j the sunshine, and her radiant head orowned 
mind had appeared visions, as we have said, tell- j with the white lilies of France, 
ing her that a great mission lay before her, and < [to bk continued.] 


LONG AGO. 

BY MARIAN AINSWORTH. 


We stood beside the moonlit stream, 

And heard ft* rippling water flow; 

And watched the stars, as in a dream, 

Oh happy dream of long ago. 

But fairy dreams must hare an end, 

And all save mem'ry, sweet and low, 

Has vanished since we parted then. 

Oh ! saddest day of long ago. 

The years like phantoms pa*« along— 

Life's empty lamp burns dim nnd low. 

I watch, through slmdowy light, the throng 
Thread slow the dim-aisled long ago. 


Among the spectral forms, I see 
The face 1 loved pass to and fro; 

And then I cry : “ 0 |*ist! to me 
Give back my love of long ago !” 

Back from the past an echo rings, 

In plaintive tones so sweet and low : 

41 No, never! till thy angel wings % 

Sweep o’er the tide of long ago 

Life’s chain is tweaking! Sever’d links 
Lie scattered o'er its evening snow. 

My last sun, setting, slowly sinks 
Into the realm of long ago. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 



No. 1—Is intended for a bouse-toilette, but 
will be quite suitable for a walking-costume. 
The combination of plain self-colored camel’s- 
hair suiting with novelty-plaid velvet and silk, 
( 88 ) 


for skirt, sleeves, bodice, and revere, will make 
a very handsome and stylish costume for home 
or visiting: while, if made of the plaid woolen, 
for skirt, etc., combined with the plain woolen,. 
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a very elegant walking-costume will be arranged. < quarter yards only will be necessary, if the 
The skirt is entirely plain, of the plaid. The < goods are fortyfour or fiftytwo inches wide, 
long-pointed front-drapery is fhced with the? No. 2—Is a promenade-costume. It consists 



plaid on the left side, and turned back, forming ] of a redingote of dark-green hourly-cloth, 

< trimmed with gray Astrakhan-fur or Astrakhan- 

< cloth. It opens in front, to display a silk skirt 
Sj to match, woven with plush bands. The back 

is velvet of the same color. This will make 
a very elegant costume, made of this expensive 
material; but this model may be used for a 
costume of cloth, camel’s-hair, or serge, and be 
exceedingly stylish, using Astrakhan-cloth for 
tho trimuiug: the boucle- cloth being equally 


a rover. Th«;£eck -drapery is simply puffed 
and rather dust. The bodice is cut plain from 
neck to buffse; and the front yoke, which is 
slightly fhH, St pot on to the plain waist inr the 
form indicated by the illustration. A broad 
band of the plaid is inserted at the armholes, 
and ties in front, with a knot. The edge of the 
basque is cut in square, lined, with silk to match. ■: 
Tight coat-sleeves of the plaid, with cuffs of the j 
plain. Six and a half yards of twentytwo-inch i 


appropriate fbr a redingote, combined with plain 


plaid velvet, fire yards of fortyfour or fiftytwo \ woolen for the remainder of the costume. One 
inch camel’ s-bair, will be required. Or, if plaid \ and three-quarter yards of boucld-cloth, three 
woolen be used for skirt, etc., three and three- < yards of fiftyfour-inoh material for skirt. 

Vol. XCI.—<5. 
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No. 3—Is alter a tailor-made model, and is < a full puff at the back. The bodice is made with 
composed entirely of lady's-cloth. The skirt < long revers in front, folded back over a vest 
is laid in double box - plaits all around, and \ of the stripe. This vest is prettily fastened with 
mounted upon a waist-yoke. The plaits are j a double row of ball-shaped buttons in mother- 



Wo.e. 

of-pearl, the cuffs being trimmed with striped 
revers and buttons to correspond. 

No. 6—Is an exceedingly pretty and easily- 
made dress for the house. The material is a soft 
woolen plaid. The foundation is of alpaca, which 


required for this costume. In cloth, seal-brown, 
invisible-green, and navy-blue are the most 
desirable colors. 

No. 4—Is a very stylish combination of plain 
material with a stripe—one of Worth’s costumes, 
showing what the celebrated man-milliner can 
do in a comparatively simple and economical 
dress. It is made of plain navy-blue serge, used 
together with the same kind of serge striped l keeps its shape and place much better than 
with cream. The border of the underskirt is s muslin, though the latter material is generally 
of the striped material, as well as the drapery, s used. The plaid is put on the foundation quit 
which forms a loose kind of scarf in front, and l plain, and forms the underskirt. The overskii t 


fastened underneath by tape at intervals, to keep 
them in place. The apron-front is long and very 
much plaited up high at the sides. The back is 
simply puffed. The long bodice is very plain, 
fitting exquisitely, pointed in front, with a short 
postillion at the back. Small buttons. Long 
tight sleeves, with turned-up cuffs bound with 
silk braid. Collar to match. Six yards of fifty- 
four-inch cloth, two dozen of buttons, will be 
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is gathered to the round waist, quite foil at the 
back, more scant in front and at the sides, and 
it is draped according to fancy. The bodice is 
laid in plaits back and front, and is finished 
with a waistband of velvet, of one of the colors 
in the plaid. The high collar and cuffs are also 
of velvet. 

Nos. 6 and 7.—We give the back and front 
of this paletot for an infant of two to four years, 
also with and without the cape. This costume 
is rather a dress, with adjustable cape, for walk¬ 
ing; and the dress may be worn without the 
cape, at pleasure. Make of serge or diagonal 


with brandebourgs in silk cord. The hood and 
collar are trimmed with velvet. The back is in 
full plaits. 


No. 9. 


No. 10.— Paris pinafore. Speckled or fine- 
checked zephyr-gingham, trimmed with torchon 


No. 8. 

woolen, and trim with plain or ribbed velvet 
or plush. The waist is fulled, and the skirt \ 
gathered on to it, as seen. The cape and collar \ 
are tied with ribbon-strings. j 

No. 8.—A walking-costume, for a girl of six j 
years: fancy cloth, bordered with for. The 
bands for collar, waist, and cuffs are narrower 
than that which edges the skirt. The front is 
plain, the back in box-plaits, for the skirt. 

No. 9.—We give, here, an entirely new design 
for a girl’s paletot, from six to eight years, 
it is made of fancy cloth. The paletot fastens \ 


No. 10. 

lace. The pockets, neck, and cuffs are all edged 
with it. A belt from beneath the arms confines 
the back. 
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MANTEAU “VICTORIA,” WITH SUPPLEMENT 


BY EMILY H . MAT. 



The purpose of this department is to furnish, 
every month, the most stylish and recent novelty 
of its kind—a waist, a wrap, a polonaise, a child's 
dress, etc., etc.—and also a full-size paper pattern, 
printed as a Supplement, and folded in with the 
number, so that any lady may cut it out for her¬ 
self. In this way, the subscriber gets, during the 
year, the twelve most Btylish affairs that appear, 
and so is kept abreast of the progress of fashion, 
always with the freshest novelty at her command. 
(92) 


To tell what is really the most fashionable co&* 
tume, at Paris and other centres of fashion, i» 
the mission, so to speak, of “ Peterson/’ and 
is one that is not fulfilled by any other magazine: 
the rest giving only second-rate costumes, got 
up in New York and Philadelphia, most other 
magazines being interested, as dealers, in puffing 
their own patterns. 

We give, this month, a new and stylish wrap— 
part jacket, part dolman—called the “ Manteaa 
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Victoria.” An engraving of it, as it appears 
made up, is presented here. Folded in with the 
number, is a Supplement, containing full-size 
diagrams from which to cut it out. It consists, 
as will be seen, of four pieces, viz: 

1. Half of Front. 

2. Half of Back. 

8. Sleeve. 

4. Collar. 

The notches, dots, and letters show how the 
pieces join. The pattern turns over in three 
places: once on front, and twice on sleeve. The 
dotted line on the sleeve is where the pattern 
turns over, and the solid line on the front shows 
where the pattern turns over there. 

In making this garment, it would be advisable 
to cut out first, in muslin, the entire garment 


carefully, and baste and fit in the sleeve. The 
sleeve of a dolman is always difficult to adjust; 
therefore, it will be better to fit a pattern-lining 
before cutting into the material. In fact, all 
patterns for dresses should be fitted and altered 
before cutting into the material. No two ladies, 
hardly, are of the same size. The “cut-paper 
patterns,” so called, that are turned out by the 
hundreds, all precisely alike, are practically 
worthless, while the flimsy material of which 
they are made renders it impossible to alter them. 

Make of brocaded velvet or cloth, and trim 
with Astrakhan or other for. Feather-trimming 
is still fashionable. 

We give, also, on the Supplement, a very 
beautiful design for a washstand - splasher, for 
which see description elsewhere. 


CROCHET-WOOL LACE SCARF. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give here an engraving of a new and very < hairpin, with the prongs two and a half inches 
pretty article* a crochet-wool lace scarf, and in < apart, is required. To begin the work—see 
the front of the number give a detail of part of \ detail in front of the number—form a loop with 
it—sufficient, however, to be a guide for making \ the crochet-needle in the usual manner, with- 
the whole. \ draw the needle from the loop, and hold it 

The material is black mohair wool, and a \ between the thumb and forefinger of the left 
medium fine crochet-hook is used. The wool, l hand ; take up the fork in the same fingers, the 
being very fine, is taken double. The scarf con- $ closed end downward, placing it so that it lies 
si^tM of four bands of gimp crochet about two and ! upon the end of the wool below the loop ; bring 
a half yards long, which are connected to one \ the wool between the two prongs, around behind 
another by rows of crochet-work, and then sur- \ the one to the right, and then around the fingers 
rounded with a crochet-edging. For the gimp j of the left hand, as in ordinary crochet or knit- 
crochet, a metal or wire fork, shaped like a ? ting. Insert the needle into the loop, put the 
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child’s hood, in crochet. 


wool around it once and pull it through, turn the 
fork from right to left, so that the wool will now 
lie on the right prong, *, put the wool around the 
needle and form a new loop, work a single crochet 
around the upper coil of the loop on the left prong, 
turn the fork from right to left, and continue to 
repeat from *; work the single crochet-stitches 
very tight. After completing the four lengths of 
gimp, -work in rows around them as follows: 
First row : a single on the stitch before the first 
loop, five chain-stitches, *, catch the next sixteen 
loops together with a single, five chain, one 
single around the stitch before the following 
loop, five chain, repeat from *; at the end of the 
gimp, work five chain, and catch the first eight 
loops on the other side together with a single, so 
that the pattern will alternate with that on the 
first side, then continue the pattern. The cro¬ 
chet must be quite loosely worked. Second row : 
three chain, one single on the second of the first 
five chain, three chain, a single on the following 
second stitch, three chain, a single on the second 
of the next five chain, *, three chain, a shell on 
the next single (for the shell, four times by turns 
put the wool around the needle, and take up a 


loop through the single, grasping over the woo) 
with the needle, pull a loop through all the Ioop» 
on the needle, and then work a single around 
the coils of the shell), twice by turns three 
chain and one single on the middle one of the 
next five chain; repeat from *, but across the 
ends of the strips work chain-scallops instead of 
shells. Third row: along the sides only, not 
across the ends, work by turns a shell on the 
middle chain of the next three, and three chain. 
To connect the bands of gimp crochet, catch 
together the middle one of every three chain of 
both with a single, and work three chain between 
the singles. Having connected the four bands, 
work the edging around the outside as follows r 
First row: by turns a single on the middle of 
three chain, three chain. Second row: a single 
on the middle of the next three chain, two chain, 
four double on the middle of the following three 
chain, two chain, repeat. JThird row: a single 
on the next single, two chain, four double 
between the middle two of the next four double,, 
two chain, repeat. Fourth, fifth, and sixth 
rows: work as in the preceding row, but in the 
last row work six double instead of four. 


CHILD’S HOOD, IN CROCHET. 

' BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give here an engraving of this pretty affair, 
and on the next page an engraving of the detail 
for working the hood. The material is single 
xephyr, with a very fine bone crochet-needle. 

This hood is made in a circular form, and con¬ 
sists entirely of long stitches. The spaces seen 
in the detail for working the hood indicate where 
the drawing-string is to be inserted. There are 
eighteen rows in all. Begin in the centre, with 
an end of the wool tied in a small ring; into this 
ring, work eight long crochet-stitches, and in 
the next row work sixteen, two in each loop. 
Increase in the next row, and again in the next 
row, only so many times as needed to keep the 
work flat; then increase two stitches in one, as 
seen in the engraving, but at intervals only, and 
not always on the same place. At the back, no 
increase at all, excepting in the first six rows, 
reckoning fVom the centre. A narrow ribbon 
drawn through the border-spaces draws the 
hood into form, to which bows-and-ends of rib¬ 
bon and strings are added. The edge is of silk. 
Seven chain—DO—stitches on each fourth 
stitch. 
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• DETAIL OF CHILD’S HOOD. 


DESIGN ON SUPPLEMENT. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement folded in with 
this number, not only the pattern for the new 
and fashionable “ Manteau Victoria,” but a 
very beautiful design for a splasher, to be 
pinned on the wall, back of a washstand. The 
design is exceedingly appropriate and artistic. 


It is to be done in outline-stitch, on crash or 
other suitable material. It is so arranged, as 
will be seen, as not to interfere with the dress- 
pattern, and can be transferred in the usual way. 
“Peterson ” is the only magazine that gives these 
large-size patterns. 


DESIGN FOR PAINTING ON SATIN, Etc. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give another of $ which “ Peterson ” has long been celebrated, and 
those costly and beautiful colored patterns for \ which appear nowhere else, no other magazine 
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8TEIPE IN CROCHET. 


"being able to afford them. This pattern, at retail, 
would cost from fifty cents upward, yet we offer 
it to our hundred and fifty thousand subscribers 
for 1886, gratis, as a New-Year gift, with our best 
( wishes for their happiness and long life. 

The design is for painting on satin, silk, etc. 


It may be used, when thus reproduced, for a 
dress or for a variety of purposes, according to 
the taste or wish of the lady painting it. 

Or it may be reproduced in embroidery, work¬ 
ing in Kensington-stitch or satin-stitch, and used 
for a curtain-border, table-cover border, etc. 


SCARF-TIDY 

BY MISS K. J. WKL8H. 


We give here a very pretty scarf-tidy, made 
of cream-colored Swiss, with large polka-dots 
woven in it. 

It is material that comes for curtains, and 
can be bought for fifty cents a yard; one yard 
and an eighth is sufficient for one. 

It is first hemmed on the sides with a very 
narrow hem, and the bottom with a hem two 
inches deep. The polka-dots are outlined with 
silver tinsel, and a network formed between 
them, of the tinsel. 


This comes in balls at six cents each, and is 
sewed on in this way: Lay it around the polka- 
dot, a small space at a time, and catch it down 
with fine silk. 4 The lines between can be 
marked on with a lead-pencil, and covered with 
the tinsel in the same manner. The ends are 
finished with lace. It is tied in a loose knot, 
and fastened on the corner of a large chair. 

It is nice work to pick up, and requires very 
little thought. It is quite a new idea—being, in 
fact, the first pattern out. 



STRIPE IN CROCHET, Etc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a very 
pretty design of a lily, to be done in crochet, or 
it may be netted, and used with stripes of 
furniture - lace embroidered. The union makes 
a pretty chair or sofa tidy. 

Again, it may he beaded on canvas, tacked 


on stripes of short plush, or worked in cross- 
stitch. The canvas cut away on the left side 
of the work and the bottom also. The canvas 
then drawn out on the right side and the top. 

• This mode of drawing away the threads of can¬ 
vas prevents the “ roughing '' of the stitches. 
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BORDERS: EMBROIDERED. 



Useful for the ornamenting of children’s \ and buttonhole stitch, with red and light-blue 
•frocks, aprons, etc. Worked with fast-colored 5 cotton. 1) in point-russe, with brown cott< » 
cotton, on the designs woven in the material. j in two shades. E in stem, feather, and satin 
Work A in point-russe, with red and dark- j stitch, with red cotton. F in cross-stitch and 
blue cotton. B in satin-stitch and point-russe, \ buttonhole-stitch, with red and blue cotton, 
with blue cotton in two shades. C in stem i 


WALLET-SH AP 


For design, see front of number. Should be 
netted with the coarsest netting-cotton procur¬ 
able. Mesh half an inch wide. Largest steel 
netting-needle. 

Tie the cotton in a loop to go over the foot, or 
less, if it is to be fastened to a lead cushion. 
Into the long loop, net five perfect stitches: tie 
the cotton tight in which the stitches are netted. 
In the next row, two stitches in each loop. In 
the third row, two stitches in each second loop. 
Continue to work this, increasing two stitches in 
each division of the row at each of the increased 
loops in the third row, but nowhere else. 

Continue thus till the wallet is sufficiently 
large. (See the white angles at the pointed end 
of the engraving.) This will be about twelve 
rows, or, reckoned diagonally, twelve squares. 
The bag does not increase after this. 

Net a row, making two loops together at each 
corner where increased in former rows. 


ED WORK-BAG. 


j Then another row, netting together another two 
j stitches in the same place. *. Now net twenty- 
four or thirty rows round, till an aperture is to be 
j made, then as many rows as required forward 
and back, not round, till the length of the open¬ 
ing is sufficient. Then repeat from * and work 
to the end in the same way as commenced, or 
this end may be made square. Then, of course, 
there is no increase or decrease; but, if both ends 
| are to be pointed, each side must be made alike. 

\ The darning should be with maize-colored or 
f any other colored wool (six threads), the lining 
of crimson sateen. The tassels are made of 
maize-colored wool, mingled with a few strands 
of crimson silk. At the end of the wallet, five 
strips of whalebone are covered with maize- 
colored or crimson sateen, and sewed to the five 
sides of the points. If it is wished to have the 
] bag smaller, of course the meshes must be 
\ smaller and the cotton finer. 

(»7) 
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EDITORS TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. > 

“ Peterson ” for 1887. Magazine Better than Ever I < 
—We offer this number to the public as a proof of the con- > 
tinued enterprise and progress of “Peterson.” We also < 
again call attention to the prospectus for 1887, on the last ) 
page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is < 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, s 
Hence it has now, and has had for years, the largest circa- j 
lotion of any lady's-book in the United States. But, for s 
1887, it will be greatly improved. Anqgng these improve- > 
ments, as will be seen, are new type, a new cover, etc., etc. \ 
Remember that “Peterson” is the only magazine that > 
publishes, all the year through, steel-engravings; and a t 
steel-engraving is the finest and costliest of all engravings, j 
Its stories, too, are the best published: no lady’e-book has j 
such contributors; and new writers, when of sufficient 5 
merit, are constantly being added, keeping “Peterson” i 
always “ahead.” In its fashion-department, it is conceded s 
to be pre-eminent; its styles are the newest and most ? 
elegant, direct from Paris, always; and its superb colored | 
plates are printed from steel, and colored by hand, the ) 
only ones of the kind in the United 8tates 1 Where but j 
one magazine is taken, “ Peterson ” should be it; and every j 
family of refinement should take at least one magazine. j 
We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For oue kind, j 
the premium is the unrivaled illustrated “ Book of Beauty,” j 
or the large engraving, “ Mother's Darling,” whichever is j 
preferred. For another kind, the premium is a copy of j 
“ Peterson ” for 1887. For still larger clubs, there are j 
more premiums, for which see the prospectus. No other \ 
magazine offers such inducements for getting up clubs, \ 
Only our immense circulation enables us to do it l 

Note is the time to get up club*. Every lady will subscribe j 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness be fairly put s 
before her. Go to icork at once. A specimen will be sent, j 
gratis, if written for in good faith. j 

The Fashionable Materials for this winter may be \ 
summed up in a few words. Silk will be little worn; \ 
woolen material will have the preference. Vicugna, ben- ; 
galine, bure de Palestine, sanglier, and the ever-popular s 
serge will share favoritism. Large checks will take a fresh j 
lease of life, but these should be chosen with care; people of s 
short stature will be wise to continue with their stripes. ) 
Corsages will be heavily embroidered, and extravagantly \ 
large buttons will be carried on waistcoats. The tournure > 
is rapidly diminishing in size, and underskirts with stiff < 
flounces are taking its place, which is more graceful. > 

The Only Fashion-Letters really written in Paris are J 
those that appear iu “Peterson,” from the pen of the l 
accomplished wife of the American Vice-Consul, Mrs. Lucy > 
H. Hooper. Other lady's-books pretend to have such < 
letters: but they are concocted in America, and are alto- > 
gather a “delusion and snare.” If you wish to know the < 
real Paris fashion, you must come to “Peterson”: for no s 
other lady's-book has enterprise enough to pay for real ? 
Paris letters. < 

“Can’t Keep House Without It.”— A gentleman from S 
Janlca, Ill., subscribes for his wife, and says: “My wife > 
thinks she couldn’t keep house without it. It is a great < 
favorite hereaway.” $ 

(98) 


An Extra Copy of This Magazine will be sent, as » 
premium, for two subscribers at $2.00 each, or $4.00 in all. 
Or an extra copy will be sent for three subscribers at $1.75 
each, or $5.25 in all. These offers are in answer to numer¬ 
ous inquirers, who wish to get up small clubs, and say they 
prefer an extra copy to any other premium. Such a 
premium certainly has this advantage: it keeps coming 
every month in the year. 

We have also reduced our club of four, with an extra 
copy, from $1.62% each ($6.50 in all) to $1.60 each ($6.40 in 
all), so many of our friends complaining that the extra two 
and a half cents are such an inconvenient amount to collect. 
For our club of five, at $1.60 each ($8.00 in all), we give, 
remember, two premium *, the extra copy of the magazine, 
and either the superb illustrated “ Book of Beauty ” or the 
splendid large-eize engraving (21 x 27), “ Mother's Darling.” 
If only the exttxi copy is asked for, however, for this club, a 
suitable deduction will be made from the eight dollars. 

Munkac8y's “Christ Before Pilate.” —This wonder¬ 
ful picture, one of the most powerful and realistic ever 
painted, and which attracted thousands daily wherever 
exhibited in Europe, has been brought to the United States, 
and is now on exhibition at New York. Everybody is 
enthusiastic over it To show how “ Peterson ” is always 
ahead, we had this great picture engraved some years ago, as 
one of our premium-pictures. We offer it now, again, for 
getting up clubs, instead of either of the other premiums, if 
preferred. To subscribers, we will furnish it for fifty cents, 
the mere cost of printing. To persons not subscribers, the 
price is one dollar. It is such an engraving as could not 
be bought at a dealer’s for less than five dollars. 

Our New Cover preserves, as will be seen, “the old 
familiar look” of “Peterson,” without which the magazine 
would seem a stranger, instead of a friend of years' standing. 
The alterations are only in the detaila The substitution of 
the panel at the bottom, with Minerva in the centre, and 
the symbols of art, music, literature, and domestic life, 
instead of what was there before, is, we think, a great 
improvement 

“A Necessity or My LirE.”—A lady at Wilmington, 
Del., who subscribed for 1886, has sent us already a club 
of nine, all new subscribers for 1887, and says: “I sub¬ 
scribed last year, and would not like to dispense with it* 
as it seems to me one of the necessities of my life. I think 
there will be more subscribers at New-Year.” 

Where is Any Other Lady’s-Book— or, for the matter 
of that, any magazine whatever—with such an array of 
first-class contributors as is to be found in “Peterson” this 
month ? Any one of them would be called “ a card ” in any 
other magazine. But we give such “ cards ” every month. 

“Grows Better all the Time.”— A lady, sending u» 
a club, writes: “ It grows better and better all the time— 
unlike other magazines, that grow less interesting each 
year.” Yes, the motto of “ Peterson” is: Onward 1 

“Think it Unsurpassed.”—A lady, renewing her sub* 
scription, writes from River Falls, Wis. : “I am a constant 
reader of your magazine, and think it unsurpassed.” 
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Thk ‘‘Book or Beauty,” and Other Premiums.— One 
of oar beautiftil premium* to persons getting up dub* for 
“fWerson,” for 1887, is the “Book of Beauty.” This 
unrivaled gift-book is a volume of poetry, devoted to fair 
women, and illustrated with nine steel-portraits of celebrated 
beauties, etc., etc. It is bound in patent morocco, gilt, and 
will be an ornament for any centre-table. Every lady 
should have a copy of it. To earn a copy, it is only neces¬ 
sary to get up a club for “ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums is a fine large steel-engraving, 
die twenty one by twentyseven inches, called “Mother's 
Darling.” To secure it, you have only to get up a club for 
“Peterson.” Or both it and the “ Book of Beauty ” can l>e 
.had by getting up one of our larger clubs. 

Another of our premiums will be on extra copy of the 
magazine for 1887. Many persons will prefer this to any 
other premium. But it, and one or both of the other pre¬ 
miums, can be earned by getting up certain largo clubs, 
fee the Prospectus for all these. 

In short, for 1887, “Peterson” will not only be more 
desirable than ever, but the premiums for getting up clubs 
are more beautiful and even costly. Vow is the time to gel up 
dmbe. Begin at once. 

Skirts Composed or Three Flounces, such as were worn 
about twenty years ago, are to be revived; embroidered laco 
being a material that will be extensively used. Of course, it 
is not everyone that possesses or can afford real old lace, but 
the imitations are so lovely that no lady need be afraid of 
wearing them. Machine-made laces are now brought to 
perfection, and, as we change our dresses nowadays more 
frequently than our grandmothers did, a number of laco 
skirts would be costly; but, as a black laco dress now occu¬ 
pies the same place as black silk did in the days of the past, 
no lady's wardrobe can be considered complete without at 
lewd one, and that one should be of the best Beads are 
much used for embroidery, the gold, steel, ruby, and irides¬ 
cent kinds each having adherents. 

“JoaxH Allen's Wm” on Magazine-Borrowing.— 
A particularly racy sketch by “Josiah Allen's Wife” 
reappears in this number, the subject being “Borrowing 
* Peterson.* ” We were induced to reprint it In consequence 
of so many complaints about “borrowing.” Those who 
have read it before will thank us for the chance to read It 
again, while to most of our readers it will be new, it having 
lint been printed nearly twenty years ago. “Josiah Allen's 
Wife” has rarely written anything so good. Others of her 
articles, which we have on hand, but have never yet been 
able to print, will appear during the year. 

“Thru Cheers” for “Peterson.” —A lady, sending us 
a dub, writes: “I wish that every person who has the 
honor of getting up dubs for you could meet somewhere in 
your good old Quaker City, in a body, and give you a hearty 
hand-shake and three rousing cheers, in appreciation of all 
you have done and are still doing for us. To think that, for 
the little trouble we take in getting up clubs, you present us 
with not only the magazine, which alone is worth twice its 
weight in gold, but two other premiums 1 Why, I cannot 
understand how you can afford to do it. May God bless 
you, and may you live forever.” 

Fancy Muffs will re Fashionable this winter, and 
will be even more popular than fur ones, for the reason 
that they admit of greater change, and can be easily made 
to match the costume. The prettiest we have seen are 
made both in velvet and plush, and are In the form of 
a bag gathered at the top, and much trimmed with bows 
and long loops of narrow ribbon; others, in beige felt 
guipure, are lined with satin of bright colore-such as red, 
blue, pistachio-green, etc. At the top, a nest of ribbon 
loops to match. 


The Patterns in “Peterson.” —A lady from Indiana, 
writes: “ I make a present of the magazine to my daughter ;, 
but it does not go out of the family: nor will it ever. 
I cannot speak too highly of it I have used the patterns, 
and they are perfection itself. I have just received the 
premiums on two tidies that I sent to the fair, the patterns 
having been taken from * Peterson.* One I crocheted, the 
other I worked on Java canvas.” 

“Need it Worse Than Ever.”—A lady recently mar¬ 
ried writes to ns: “I took your magazine before I was. 
married, and afterward thought I could do without it; but. 
I find I need it worse than ever.” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Queen of the Kitchen. With One Thousand Receipt*. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —For prac¬ 
tical everyday purpose, this is the best cook-book published. 
It contains more than a thousand receipts, most of them 
from Southern kitchens, compiled when Southern cooking— 
always pre-eminent—was at its best. Francatelli's Cook- 
Book is unsurpassed in its way—for what are called “ French 
dishes,” it has no rival—but, for an ordinary table, and 
especially an American one, this “Queen of the Kitchen’* 
leads all others. It ought to be In every family: for, with 
it, any woman can be her own cook, or can tell a maid¬ 
servant how to cook; and nicely-cooked dishes, if ladies 
but knew it, are a great assistance in making husband and 
household happy. 

Dora. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. 1 vol., small 4to. 
Boston; Lee A Shepard. —If anyone wishes to make a New- 
Ycar gift, this is Just what is required for the purpose. 
No present is so refined as a book — far ahead of any 
bric-k-brac, in fact; and this is about the most daiuty and 
elegant book that one could possibly wish. The illus¬ 
trations are by W. L. Taylor, and they have been drawn 
and engraved under the supervision of G. T. Andrew— 
a guarantee that they are first-class in every respect. 

The Family. An Historical and Social Study. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing and Carrie F. Butler Thwing. \ vol., 8vo. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. —In this handsome volume, we have 
given, in popular form, the latest knowledge, as well as the 
latest theory, as to the origin and development of the- 
family. It is really very exhaustive, is written in excellent- 
English, aud can honestly be commended. 

Zitka; or, The Trials of Rafssa. By Henry GrMQe. 

1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. — 
A new edition of one of the very best of Madame Griville’s 
Russian novels—indeed, one of the very best novels written 
in this generation. Madame GrGville’s Russian novels are 
all good ; but this is altogether the best of them. 

Vera Nevill. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Uppincott Company. —There is unusual 
force in this novel. The character of the heroine is drawn 
with great power, while the incidents fit into each other- 
with rare skill, leading np to the denonement with an 
artistic fitness not often seen. 

A Boston Girls Ambition. By Virginia F. Totcnsend. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard. —Miss Townsend has always- 
had a large circle of readers. Her “ Bat a Philistine ” was 
especially popular. This, however, we think, will be found 
the most interesting of all her novels. 

Once Again. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol., 12mo. Phila¬ 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. —A well-told story, by 
the author of “ I have Lived and Loved”: one of the most 
entertaining, indeed, of the season. 

AU Tend; or. Rigging the Boat. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 
12mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard. —Another of the popular 
“ Boat-Builder 8eries.” It would make a capital New-Year- 
gift for a boy. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. — HOLIDAY-PASTIME. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. \ This little scene was followed by the “Four Seasons.” 

Editors Say “ Peterson ” Is Best And Cheapest.— The l Spring, dressed in white, was found kneeling at Summer's 
newspapers pronounce this magazine the beat and cheapest j feet, when the curtain wont up. Summer had her lap full 
of the lady’s-books; and, as editors see all the magazines, \ of flowers; she was dressed in Yery pale-green, and held up 
this verdict may be relied on as impartial. We have hun- \ a wreath of roses before Spring. Autumn was dressed in 
dreds of notices to this effect. Says the Denver (Ind.) Sun : ? brown, with large real autumn-tinted vine-leaves sewed in 
“Peterson improve* every year: in short, it is the cheapest < a garland round her dress, and holding a basket of fruit on 
and best for ladies: every lady should take it.” The > her head. Winter was dressed in a white fur cloak and 
Waterville (N. Y.) Reflex says: “ The very queen of lady’s- i beard, standing with bent frame, leaning on a stick, 
books: Peterson promises even better things, however, and ^ Dresden China followed the Four Seasons, and for this a 
he always keeps his promises: how he can afford to keep !; fireplace w as arranged at the end of the room by means of a 
improving, as he does, is a standing wonder; in short, the j broad shelf placed across two high square pedestals. This 
magazine will be, as heretofore, the cheapest and beat” ? was draped with curtains, and a valance with a vase of 
The Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot says: “Its illustrations are \ flowers and other ornaments placed on the mantelpiece, 
always art-works of the highest order." The Wyoming ? The fireplace was arranged with charcoal and logs of wood. 
{Iowa) Journal says: “ Not only one of the cheapest, but 5 A shepherd and shepherdess were seen standing on either 
very beat magazines published; it should be in every well- ? side of the mantelpiece. The boy was dressed in blue and 
regulated household.” The Fort Madison (Iowa) Democrat \ white striped coat, blue waistcoat, blue and white striped 
says: “ Peterson hue no rival." The Toledo (Ohio) Bee says: ? knee-breeches. The shepherdess had on a blue and white 
“ In its literary, fashion, and household departments, it is < striped short petticoat, blue pointed waistband, and a full 
unrivaled : as a fashion-magazine, it stands at the head of its j white muslin body. Each child had a little crook. The 
-class.” The Saugerties (N. Y.) Telegraph says: “ Peterson < light was dim, only two reflectors being used. The piano 
is the queen of the lady’s-books; the matter is always of the > and a lady who sang Molloy’s song of “Dresden China” 
purest and most edifying character, and it is furnished by the \ were hidden from view. The children stood quite motion- 
most cultured lady-authors of the day : the magazine should s less during the singing of the first verse, on either side of 
be in every family. ’ The Prairie du Chien (Wia.) Union j; the mantelpiece, which was much higher than themselves, 
says: “The stories are all from the pens of eminent s The shepherd stood with his hand on his heart, and the 
writers.” The Athol (Mara.) Chronicle says: “As usual, j shepherdess with her head turned half sideways, both look- 
first-clara.” The Clinton (Wis.) Herald says: “The best of J ing at each other. At the second verse, where it comes in 
the fashion-books.” The Paris (Ill.) Gazette says : “ A real “ he took her wee sweet hand, and, to and fro, in a measure 
jtearl of beauty is this last number, with the handsomest \ slow, they danced a saraband,” they slowly took hands, 
steel-engraving we have seen for many a day.” The Tareu- :• came forward a little, and, hand in hand, went round 
turn (Pa.) Times says: “The stories are all original and ; slowly together with a sliding step, and, at the words 
of unusual power: every lady should take this magazine: ? “as, dancing on, they fade away, and in the shadows 
it is really a household necessity.” The Lexington (Tenu.) ; die,” they resumed their places again, remaining rnotion- 
Progrera says: “The steel-engraving is aloue worth the \ less as before, till the song was ended. A hamper, appar- 
prlce of the number: w e rarely see such a beautiful work eutly full of mistletoe, was next brought in—the fireplace, 
of art, or a picture so impressive : besides this, the numl)er < etc., being concealed by a bright screen—and the head of 
is replete with the original stories for w hich ‘ Peterson ’ is £ the smallest child appeared over the top of the basket. She 
famous.” The Suncook (N. II.) Journal says: "As a \ held a scroll up with tho words “Merry Christmas,” cut 
lady's-book , indispensable in the family, ‘Peterson’ has no > out in scarlet and silver, fastened on it. The whole perform - 
rival.” We could fill pages with similar notices. But . ance lasted an hour, and several people were oocupied in 
these are sufficient to show new subscribers what editors \ dressing the four little children who acted. Between each 
think of this magazine. \ scene, some appropriate music was played, which prevented 

> the little pause being noticed. 



HOLIDAY-PASTIME. 


Little Red Ridino-Hood, Etc., Etc. —In our December s 
number, we gave a description of some pretty tableaux for \ 
children, at this holiday-season, which we had witnessed, j 
We add here a few more. A favorite one was Little Red [ 
Riding-Hood. For a background, a large folding-screen ' 
was bent about in various ways. A fox’s head appeared 5 
looking over the top of one of its folds, and Little Red ltkl- < 
ing-Hood stood knocking at another leaf, as if it were a ; 
door. She was dressed as usual, and with a basket on her ! 
arm. Large plants and ferns were placed on benches of ; 
different height, to form a background. In the socoud < 
scene, the fox’s head was in a pillow in a bed, which was ; 
arranged with blankets and sheets. Red Riding-Hood ! 
stood by, with her hand on the bed and her basket on the < 
floor. The plants, of course, were removed for this scene. ! 

Afternoon-tea was the next tableau. A small table was \ 
set with little tea-things, and at this table one little girl \ 
was seen standing, with a milk-jug in her hand,opposite a ■ 
child sitting down, with a large old-fashioned bonnet slung > 
on her arm. The child standing np was dressed in an old- 
fashioned lilac muslin dress, very full, and rather long 
short-puffed sleeves, a broad old-gold colored sash, and \ 
beads round the neck. The other child wore a pink dress ^ 
writh crimson sash and white beads. $ 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“ Unequivocally the Best.” —The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Times says: “The most truly elegant and reliable of all 
lady’s-publications is unequivocally ‘Peterson’s Magazine,' 
of Philadelphia. Unlike the other publications for the fair 
sex, tho standard character of ‘ Peterson ’ never fluctuates. 
It has steadily maintained its unparallolod excellence for 
nearly half a century. ‘ Peterson ’ is sought and read by 
the ladies squarely on Its merits, which have established 
themselves in their hearts and mindB. ‘ Peterson ’ lias been 
read by tho great-grandmother, grandmother, mother, ami 
daughter of the majority of American families, and thus 
holds its place without fear of imitators or competitors. 
For 1887, ‘ Peterson ’ will be better than ever, and the 
ladies of Des Moines can safely rely upon it as a fashion- 
guide, to say nothing of its delightful literature. It will 
publish in 1887 six special novelets and one hundred short 
storieB, nine hundred wood-engraved fashion-plates, four¬ 
teen steel-engravings, fourteen frill-page colored patterns, 
and twelve double-page richly-colored fashion-plates—in all, 
twelve hundred pages for two dollars.” 

The Theatrical Programme says: “Edenia, having 
become the favorite perfume of the beau-mo ude, has now 
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found its way into the theatrical world, and such celebrated 
actresses as Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Ellen Terry, and 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt are loud in singing its praises. 
One of the chief advantages of the exquisite scent of 
Edenia is that its perfume remains the ame for days and 
days, after it has been put on the handkerchief or sachet, 
and in this respect alone it may be said to eclipse all other 
preparations for the toilette.” 

Wk Would Call thk Attention of onr readers to the 
advertisement of the large and well-known seed-house of 
Peter Henderson A Co., 35 and 37 Cortland Street, New 
York, that appears on the third advertising-page in this 
brae. The new “Butterfly Pansy” is the most beautiful 
variety that has come under our notice. We would advise 
anyone interested in flower or vegetable culture to send 
for his new catalogue, which is sent for eight cents, in 
stamps, to pay postage and packing. 

Husbands Should Insist —in a gentle manner, of 
course—upon having the ladies of the family use Button's 
Baven - Glora on their shoes. It is more economical than 
other dressings, and makes shoes always look new. 

You “ Ann Nor Cheated.”— -A lady at West Baden, Ind., 
writes: 44 All praise your book as the best, and say they are 
not cheated when they subscribe for it.” 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Beery Receipt m this Cook-Book hat bam totted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUP AND 0TBTEK8. 

Oysters on Toad .—Eighteen large oysters, or double that 
quantity of smaller ones, must be put in their own liquor 
into a very hot oven for three minutes. Put two ounces of 
butter to melt in a small saucepan, and, when liquefied, add 
a teaspoonful of dry flour, stirring it till quite smooth. 
Add a few spoonfuls of cream and let the mixture just 
boil up. Then put the oysters and their liquor to this, 
season with pepper and salt, and pour the whole over two 
or three dices of good buttered toast cut into smallish 
pieces on a hot dish. Garnish with slices of lemon. A very 
important item in cookery is cracker-crumb, and another 
way of serving oysters on toast is to let them boil up in their 
own liqnor and add a tablespoonful of cracker-crumb, 
another of butter, a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, pepper, salt, 
and cayenne to taste. When all have boiled for one 
minute, serve them as above. 

Potato Soap .—Put two ounces of butter into a saucepan, 
cut two large onions into slices and fry a nice brown in the 
butter; add three pints of milk, and mix smoothly with it 
one pint of mashed potatoes, pepper and salt to taste; heat It 
almost to boiling-point, and serve with dried herbs. 

Oyster 6aut £.—Four or five dozen oysters are neceesary, 
according to size. Let them drain in a colander, season 
with pepper and salt, roll them In finely-pounded biscuit- 
crumb, and try crisp and brown in butter. These should 
also be served on hot toast 

MEAT AND POULTRY. 

Boded Turkey and Pickled Pork.—A turkey of eight pounds, 
or of any weight, will take a quarter of an hour to each 
pound to cook; one of eight pounds, two hours. Turkey 
and fowls to be put into fast-boiling water, and the time 
reckoned from the moment the water boils up, and then be 
boiled slowly (the water just bubbling) for the time required; 
if boded too feet, the flesh will be broken by the violent 
bubbling of the water. The stomach and crop of the turkey 
to be well cleaned and washed; then the crop to be stuffed 
with forcemeat of breadcrumb, a teospoonfol of flour, 
a little nutmeg, two tablespoonfula of chopped parsley, 


a little bacon or pork dripping—no suet or eggs. This to 
be made into firm balls with a little milk, and stuffed hard 
into the crop. Then trnn the bird, and cook it either in 
boiling water or in stock made from bones. Serve over it 
good butter-sauce made with milk. A very good and 
relishing addition is sausages of good flavor, each cut into 
three pieces, dipped in egg and breadcrumb, fried brown 
and somewhat crisp. The pickled pork should be boiled 
twenty minutes to each pound; if a pickled tongue, then 
twentyflve or thirty minutes to each pound, according to its 
thickness. 

Road Chickens. —Procure, if possible, chickens with whole 
breast-bones, truss them neatly, and let them be carefully 
singed; put an onion, and a piece of salt butter equal to it 
in bulk, inside each chicken; tie a piece of buttered paper 
or a slice of bacon over the breast, and roast at a moderate 
fire, basting frequently with the butter. Time of roasting, 
about half an hour. About ten minutes before they are 
done, remove the paper or bacon, and sprinkle them freely 
with salt Serve with plain gravy in a boat—not in the- 
dish; garnish with thin slices of broiled bacon rolled up. 

Road Turkey. —Stuffed the same as for boiled turkey, to- 
have brown gravy and egg or bread sauce. Egg sauce: the- 
eggs to be boiled hard, the whites chopped line, and the 
yolks very little, and to be stirred Into the sauce after the 
white portion is heated. 

A Scrag of Mutton, stewed gently for three hours or more 
in three pints of water, Is an excellent dish. A cupful of 
rice or pearl-barley should be washed separately and thrown 
into the water when it boils. The liquor will make excel¬ 
lent broth, and the mutton will be tender and good. If 
barley be used for this dish, the broth should be used 
quickly, as it will soon sour. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rice Croquettes. —Boil a handful of rice in just as much 
water as the rice will wholly absorb when done. When the 
rice has absorbed all the water, stir in a small piece of fresh 
butter, some grated or very finely minced ham, and some 
grated Parmesan cheese; add pepper and salt to taste, and 
spread out the rice on a plate; when cold, fashion it into 
the shape of croquettes; then egg, breadcrumb, and fry in 
plenty of hot laid to a golden oolor. 

To Use Cold Potatoes. —An excellent way to warm over 
potatoes is to put a lump of butter into a saucepan; as it 
melts, add a tablespoonful of flour, stirring it so that it will 
not burn, then pour in a cup of sweet milk—if half cream, 
it will be all the better; season with salt and pepper; stir it 
with a spoon so that the ingredients will be well mixed, 
then put in sliced cold-boiled potatoes; let them boil for a 
few moments; send to the table hot. 

DE88EET8. 

Rice and Apple Padding. —Boil an ounce of ground rice in 
half a pint of new milk, and mix with it the pulp of eight 
large apples, four ounces of loaf-sugar, and a few drops of 
essence of lemon. Whisk the whites of three eggs and mix 
with the other ingredients, pour into a well-buttered mold, 
and let it steam in a saucepan of boiling water for one hour, 
then turn it out carefblly. It can be eaten hot or cold; if 
the former, pour a custard or sweet sauce around it; If the 
latter, serve with silted sugar over and a garniture of pre¬ 
served fruit. Quinces may be used instead of lemon to 
flavor tills, but they must be well boiled. 

Blanc-Mange. —It Is bettor. If possible, to soak the gelatins 
for this cream all night, because it will then dissolve in 
warm liquid; whereas, if it is only lightly soaked, the milk 
must be boiling. Warm three gills of milk or cream, and 
; dissolve in it half an ounce of gelatine, previously soaked in 
half a gill of water. Sweeten to taste, and flavor with 
extract of vanilla. When nearly cold, stir into the blanc¬ 
mange the whites of two or three eggs beaten to a strong 
froth. This blanc-mange will be found light and nourish- 
! ing in cases of great weakness. 
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FASHION8 FOE JANUARY. 


Fritters. —Delicious fritters may havo stale bread for the 
foundation ; if care be taken in removing any or all of the 
-crust that is dark-brown, the fritters will be light-colored 
and very inviting in appearance. Eggs are a good addition 
in the proportion of four eggs to one quart of sweet milk; 
a aaltspoonful of salt and four or five slices of bread are also 
required. The bread should lie soaking in the milk for two 
hours. It can be broken into small bits, and then it will 
not be lumpy. 

Neic - Year Pudding. —Take a half-pound each of currants 
and raisins, and a quarter-pound of Sultana raisins, a half- 
pound each of breadcrumb, chopped suet, and moist sugar, 
-a quarter-pound of boiled carrots, two tablespoonfuls of 
marmalade, three ounces of candied peel, a littlo allspice, a 
few pounded and blanched almonds, three eggs, and a tea- 
•spoenful of brandy ; mix all well together, and boil for six 
hours. 

Spanish Fritters .—Cut some slices of bread into any shape 
you like, pour a very little brandy on each piece; mix two 
eggs with two spoonfuls of flour and a little milk; cover 
the pieces of bread with this batter, let them rest for half an 
hour, then fry in lard or butter, and serve hot with a little 
preserve on each fritter. 

CAKES. 

Sponge-Cake. —Take the weight of half a pound in eggs 
-and a half-pound of castor-sugar, whisk the eggs and sugar 
over boiling water till lukewarm; a wire whisk is best. 
Have the mixture in a large basin, and set this well into 
the top of a saucepan of water that has quite boiled. 
When it has become lukewarm, take it off the water and 
-whisk till cold, white, and thick; add six ounces of finely- 
sifted flour, stir in lightly. Prepare the mold thus: clarify, 
in a small pan, two ounces of butter, do not let it boil, skim 
it, and keep back the sediment, pour it into a jar, put in 
one teaspoonful of flour, stir till quite cold. Rub the mold 
evenly all over with this, then sprinkle in very finely-sifted 
sugar, shaking out all that will not adhere. Pour in the 
cake-mixture, and bake from one and a half to two hours. 

Kick Pound-Cake. —Ten ounces of fine flour, a half-pound 
of sifted sugar, four eggs, a half-pound of butter, the grated 
rind of one lemon, two ounces of chopped candied peel 
mixed, three ounces of currants, and three ounces of sul¬ 
tanas. Put the butter into a large bowl, beat it with the 
hand to a cream, then put in the sugar and go on beating, 
then a quarter of the flour and one egg, and so on till eggs 
and flour are all in; work well with the hand, grate in the 
lemon, add the candied peel and fruit, and mix all together. 
•Oil the cake-tin well, and tie a band of oiled paper outside 
the tin. Bake in a moderate oven two hours. 

Golden Cake.—Beat six ounces of butter and one pint of 
powdered sugar till very light, add one gill of milk, the 
yolks of six eggs, one teaspoonful of vanilla, and one and a 
half pints of Hungarian or the finest flour, with which one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder has been mixed; add half a 
pint of raisins cut small. Place the cake in a small 
dripping-pan and bake. It should, when baked, be one 
and a half inches thick. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

FlO. I.—EVKNIN0-D&K88, OF BLUE SlLK AND BLUE TULLE. 
'The deep-flounced silk skirt is laid in small lengthwise 
plaiting. The upper part of the skirt is plain. Tho blue 
tulle overskirt is plaited full to the bodice, and caught up 
at the bottom underneath, forming a kind of puff. The 
tulle is put full on the plain silk bodice, and has bretelles 
of blue silk, finished with a ribbon bow at the waist 
Small puffed sleeves. Blue flowers in the hair. 

Fio. u.—E vening-Dress, or White Oauze. The bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with a deep-plaited flounce. At the 
hack, the skirt falls in full folds. The front is draped with 
white lace, and is caught up on the hips ou the left side 


with loops of white satin ribbon. The bodice is of silk, 
and is round at the waist, with lengthwise plaiting of the 
gauze in frout. A bow of white satin ribbon on the right 
shoulder, and a band of white daisies on the left. Daisies 
in the hair. 

Fia. hi.—Evening-Dress, or Heliotbopk-Colohed Silk. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a deep ruffle, laid 
in large box-plaits. At the lowei edge, it is finished with 
a binding of satin, of the color of the dress. An overdress 
of tulle, embroidered iu floes-eilk, is caught up on the left 
side with long bow-and-ends of heliotrope - colored satin 
ribbon, which passes around the waist and is caught by 
a mother-of-pearl crescent. The silk bodice has a bertha 
of the silk, caught in front and on the shoulders with 
mother-of-pearl crescents. Heliotrope-colored plumes in 
the hair. 

Fig. iv.—Evening-Dress, or 8ulphur-Colored Surah. 
The skirt is laid in wide box-plaits. The full paniers are 
gathered into the waist, and are caught up at the sides with 
bow-and-ends of black velvet ribbon. The front of the 
skirt is plain and of the sulphur-colored silk, over which 
fall two deep flounces of white lace. The high bodice has 
a low vest of black velvet, which is laced down the front, 
and is deeper than the silk bodice. The plastron is of white 
lace. The collar and cuffs are of black velvet. Bouquet 
of red roses on the left side of the neck. 

Fio. v.— Evening - Dress, or Liqht-Green Silk, with 
overdress of light-green tulle studded with green balls. 
The back of tho skirt is of emerald - green velvet, laid in 
full plaits, and tho bottom of the skirt is edged with the 
same velvet. The side-panels are of rich gold brocade, and 
finished on the hips and at the bottom with rosettes of 
green velvet The long pointed bodice is of tho light silk, 
covered with the tulle, and trimmed with green velvet 
bands and rosettes. The sleeves are of white lace. Yellow 
chrynnthemums in the hair. 

Fig. vi.—Walking - Dress, or Mulberry - Colored 
Foui.£ - Cloth. The underskirt is plain, with panels of 
black fur, separated by plaiting of black velvet The 
drapery of the overskirt is fulL The short pointed lxxlice 
has fur cuffs, yoke, and collar. Black felt hat, trimmed 
with black fur aud mulberry-colored feather. 

Fig. vii.—Bonnet, or Black Silk, studded with black 
jet It has a coronet-brim, and is trimmed with yellow 
wings and an aigrette. 

Fio. viii. — Aigrette fob the Hair, composed of bows 
of red ribbon and a jet ornament 

Fig. ix.—Walking-Dress, or Plaid and Plain Woolen 
Material. The bottom of the underskirt the plaited 
side-panels, and bodice are of dork-green woolen. The 
drapery, front and back, is of green-aud-bluo plaid woolen. 
The simulated vest uuder the plain bodice is also of the 
plaid. Green felt hat. 

Fig. x.— Hat, or Black Felt, trimmed with a band of 
black fur, and a large bow of rod ribbon at the side. 

Fio. xi.—Norfolk Jacket, of Chestnut-Brown Elastic 
Cloth. This jacket is laid in plaits at the Itack as well as 
in front The belt is of nbl>ed ottoman ribl>on, and the 
collar and cuffs are trimmed with coffoe-colorod lace. 

Fig. xii.—Walking-Dress, or Black Cashmere. The 
back is slightly draped, and the sides are laid in panels. 
The jacket is of browu sealskin, cut to fit the figure, and 
has a tippet and cuffs of sable-fur. The muff is also of 
sable. This jacket is very beautiful made of seal-colored 
plush, and trimmed with fur. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
with stiff loops. 

Fig. xiii.—Cape, Made or Heavy Ribbed Silk. The 
uoderfronts fit the figure closely, and are pointed, as is also 
the back. The cape reaches to the waist, and is edged with 
ball-fringe. It is full at the shoulders, aud is lined with 
shot-silk. 

Fig. xi v.—J abot, or Either Surah Silk or Bkadrb 
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Nrr. The collar and band down the centre are gathered, 
and there is a era rat-bow in front 

Fro. xv.—W alking - Dress, or Bkown Woolen. The 
underskirt is of plaid woolen, in two shades of brown and 
Icro-color. It is made quite plain. The apron-front is 
square at the bottom, and is draped on the hips. The 
bottom of the skirt should have weights in it, to keep it in 
place. The back is full and slightly draped. The bodice 
has a binding—vest, collar, and cuflfc—of the plaid. Large 
hat of brown velvet, -with brown feathers. 

Fins, xvi and xtii.—Back and Front or a Jacket. 
The front-view also shows the effect of a cape, to be worn 
with the jacket when additional warmth is desired. 

Fio. xvm.—M urr, or Sealskin, with bead -and-tassel 
trimming. 

Fio. xix.—Collar, or Sealskin, made wide to fit the 
neck closely. 

Fio. xx. — House - Dress, or Soft Almond-Colored 
Woolen, plaided with pale-blue stripes. The skirt is laid 
in plaiting of the stripes, with panels of plain almond- 
colored woolen. The overokirt is of the plaid material, 
draped. The bodice is also of the plaid material, with 
a vest of the plain almond-colored woolen. At the back, 
the plaid joins In points, to give a good shape to the figure. 

Fig. xxi.—House-Dress, or Heliotrope and Green 
Striped Surah. The deep flounce is laid in side-plaiting. 
The long overdrew is capriciously draped high on the right 
side, and falls much lower on the left side. The bodice is 
of dark - green velvet,* opening over a vest of the striped 
material. 

Fig. xxii.—C niLD’s Dress, or Plato Woolen. The 
bottom of the skirt Is trimmed with three rows of narrow 
black velvet. The bodice is long-waisted, gathered in front, 
and has a waistband and collar of black velvet. 

General Remarks.— Plaids and stripes are very much 
worn, and even those dresses which are said to be made of 
a plain material often have a beaded or braided trimming 
woven to form a panel. The plaid or striped goods some¬ 
times only form the panels at the sides, the vest, cuffs, 
pickets, etc.; or tho whole petticoat may be made of it: 
or, if preferred, the petticoat may be of plain goods, and 
the upper-dress of the plaided or striped. 

Woolen material is universally used for ordinary wear— 
•silk being seldom seen, except as a trimming in combination 
with woolen. Of course, for a very ceremonious occasion, 
■Ik, velvet, brocade, etc., etc., are proper; but, even then, 
a woolen gown, jauntily made, is much worn. But a 
combination of two materials, or of two colors of the same 
material, is universal. Plush, velvet, and velveteen are 
all used for this. 

Att colors are equally worn. Tobacco-color is one of the 
newest, and is a most becoming shade of brown. 

Skirts plaited to the waist are very popular for slender 
persons, but moet unbecoming to those with large hips 
or waists; for the latter, the least Aillness that can l>e 
obtained, the better. 

Bodices are of all varieties. Those with habit - basques 
at the back, those pointed back and front, the round, are 
all equally popular. All bodices are trimmed, or fasten 
diagonally, or are made In some way that they will not 
have the plain severe look that was the style for so many 
years. 

Vests are becoming to most figures, especially so to those 
who are stout. 

The V-shaped plastron is sometimes seen on the back 
of a bodice, as well as on the front. 


> jackets worn with these are made with a good deal of spring 

< at tho back, to allow of nice fitting over the tournure, and 
s generally slope a little deeper toward the front. 

\ Collars are made as high as they can comfortably be 
s worn — Indeed, often so high that they are exceedingly 
? uncomfortable—though, during the summer, a strong effort 

< was made to lower them, and expose the throat very frilly. 

> Far of every kind is used to trim walking-dresses; but 

< black or gray Astrakhan is the most popular. For those 

> persons who do not wish to go to the expense of the real 

< fur, the excellent imitation of black or gray Astrakhan 
) is admirable; it is called “Astrakhan-cloth." 


In some respect, the same rule applies to the evening-dress, 
the ordiu&ry house-dress, and the walking-dress: all are 
made of more than one material, often of three, and very 
often of two or three colors. But great care must be taken 
to combine the colors well, or a vulgar appearance will be 
given to the toilette. 

Lace is much used, especially for evening-dress, and.the 
new imitation is so wonderful in beauty, and so cheap, that 
it comes within reach of even a modest purse. 

Mantles and icraps are of all descriptions. As we have 
said before, the long wrap is the moet comfortable and 
most generally useful; but the shorter one is more dressy 
and jaunty. Fur wraps are much worn, but are expensive. 
Cloth and velvet trimmed with fur are very fashionable. 
Nearly all small wraps are shorter at the back than in the 
front, and are cut so as to fold over the arm like a sleeve, 
if they have not sleeves set In them. 

The long rorap usually takes the shape of a long close- 
fitting coat or nlster. It is sometimes provided with a hood, 
sometimes with a cape or two or three capes, and is some¬ 
times quite plain. 

Bonnets and hats are still worn too high—or, rather, are 
trimmed to give the appearance of height The bonnets 
are small and close-fitting. Some are made frill, and plaited 
high, like a Normandy cap, others are put quite plain on 
the frame. Some have the old round crown, others the 
horseshoe - crown. Indeed, the latitude is as great in 
bonnets as In gowns—only, one must keep to the high 
trimming in front 

Hats are still high ; but the toque or turban is now often 
seen, and this is usually more becoming than the higher 
hat 

The hair is still arranged high on the head, and, if 
prettily done, is very picturesque; though the catogan 
style, plaited and tied at the back, or the low Greek knot 
at the back, is extremely becoming to some faces. This 
is the more youthfril way of wearing the hair; but It is 
not so stylish as the higher dressing, and is not so becoming 
to some faces. 


< We again mention as fashionable the slightly frill 
\ bodices of the “Garibaldi” and “ Norfolk -jacket ” class, 
to be worn with skirts of different material. The ladyV 
tailors have taken up this idea, and such bodices will be 
worn more than ever during the winter season. Some of 
these have a yoke, and some have a straight band, on the 
shoulders, into which they are frilled. They are made In 
flannel, linen, and twilled silk, in all colors—striped, 
spotted, and plain—and with them the becoming fashion 
; of the full basque has come In. Yoked bodices will be 
$ a decided winter style. With these bodices, there is 
| generally a turned-down collar and long cuffs of velvet, 

^ and the belt should be also of velvet. In other cases, the 
\ belt matches the full bodice, and is of moirg ribbon. 


Large square pockets are often added to the basque, on • 
the hips. | 


Pointed trimming of beads , either in jet or color, or made ’ 
of coff woven with beads, now comes ready-made to oma- ^ 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Oh amps. 


ment the front of a bodice. 

Tailor-made dresses are still popular for street-wear. The 


T have never known a season in which the shapes and 
trimming of the fashionable hats were so varied as they are 
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daring the present winter. Bonnets retain their email size < 
and compact form. But every variety of taste may be grati- 5 
fled, so far as bats are concerned. The wide-brimmed high < 
crowned style in felt or velvet, decorated with a forest of s 
plumes, contends for supremacy with the picturesque Russian \ 
toque in velvet bordered with fur, or wholly in sealskin, s 
aud with the round saucy bolero in felt, with a velvet- \ 
covered brim. Long pins, with large ball-heads in blonde \ 
tortoiseshell or in cornelian, are introduced now to hold > 
down the largo-siaed birds that are still occasionally used < 
for trimming. I am glad to notice, though, that ribbons > 
and ostrich-tips, and sometimes flowers, are more in vogue < 
than are the birds or even wings. High-pointed cockades, l 
composed of long “ rabbits'-ears'* in velvet or in satin (I am ? 
using the term by which these pointed cockades are really 5 
known, and it is very descriptive), are set in the front of the i 
crowns of the small velvet capotes. On black velvet bonnets \ 
the cockade is often intermixed with sprays of small dangling < 
jet flowers. Street-bonnets are worn with strings, but these s 
appendages are dispensed with on evening-bonnets. These ? 
last are the prettiest and airiest structures imaginable; \ 
mere clouds of colored tulle, trimmed with gold or silver ? 
lace, or else with a cluster of flowers matching the tulle in \ 
hue. Pale-blue and lilac are the favorite tints for these j 
vaporous bonnets, white being entirely out of favor. A very < 
pretty trimming for the crown of a felt hat is a series'of > 
rings in cut jet, through which is drawn a faille ribbon. < 
This ribbon may be either in black or colors, according to \ 
fancy. An odd idea is that of trimming seal-brown plush £ 
bonnets with clusters of chrysanthemums, but the flowers ^ 
form a very appropriate and artistic decoration, suiting, as <; 
they do, with the wintry aspect of the bonnet .' t . j 

Worth is introducing several noticeable innovations this > 
season. One of these is the substitution of straight full- \ 
plaited breadths at the back of the skirt for the loopings and £ 
puffs that have been so long in vogue. In ball-dresses of | 
rich material, the train is drawn into two small butterfly- > 
loops just below the waist, at the back, and flows thereafter | 
in full straight folds. Tulle ball-dresses have the back of ' 
the skirt formed of superposed breadths of tulle, the trim- <; 
miug being reserved for the front and sides. Plain tulle is s 
generally used for these dresses, but a stronger net, dotted j 
or sprigged with silver, is also very popular. Embroidery ( 
in gold or silver is much used cn the richer dresses; it is > 
very finely done, and is expensive in proportion to its 
elegance. It is only employod on the most costly of full- l 
dress toilettes. For handsome carriage or reception dresses, ;l 
embroidery in white silk and crystal beads, or in small 
colored jet beads matching the hue of the drees, is much 
employed. A very dark-amethyst satin costume, for!; 
instance, is ornamented with embroidery in white silk and j: 
crystal beads, and one in the new very dark blue-green is ; 
worked in a pattern of leaves with blue-green jet beads, i- 
A chaudron-colored velvet dress with a long train is looped ;I 
in front and at the sides over a white tulle skirt thickly 
embroidered with gold, and made np over cream satin. 

For street-wear. Worth has just introduced a new and ! 
very effective material, in wide stripes of steel-gray chenille- ; 
cloth alternating with stripes of the nme width in dark- / 
green cashmere. This material is made up in a corsage and ; 
long overskirt, the latter being caught up over an under- !; 
skirt of green oaehmere, the striped skirt being cut on the 
bias. In plain material, as many as three different staffs, 
all of the same color, are often employed in the nme ; 
toilette, such as velvet, brocade, or stamped velvet, and : 
Mtin, in a dressy costume, or cashmere, and faille, and j 
velvet, iu a less gorgeous one. 

Worth's latest costumes have the waist and skirt in the 
same material, the latter being slightly caught up at the 
sides and shortened in front, to show the underskirt of a 
richer material and contrasting color. Thus, peach-kernel 
■icilienne is made up over dark-heliotrope stamped velvet, ! 


and silver-gray over dark mouse-gray or ruby velvet. 
Another very elegant style for dinner-dress is to have the 
corsage short and pointed in front, and forming at the back 
a full polonaise, cut square at the end and falling to the 
edge of the short rounded train. This train over a train ia 
very rich and effective, but must not be made of too heavy 
material. 

The new colon are a most brilliant shade of pink, some¬ 
thing between shrimp-pink and rose-color, and an equally 
vivid and beautiful pale-green, called apple-green. A new 
and gorgeous material for dinner-dress is satin of the very- 
palest shade of blue, covered with a design in velvet, of 
dark-blue ribbons confining at intervals sprayB of straw¬ 
berries. Another beautiful material is a pale-gray cloth, 
spotted at wide intervals with large chestnuts in dark-brown 
velvet 

Serge and cashmere walking-dresses are made with side- 
panels of striped or plaid velvet, matching the material of 
the dress in hue, and with shortrpointed panier-draperie* 
falling at either side over the panels. The plain waist haa 
cuffs and collar of the velvet The latter is now made very 
wide and entirely encircling the throat 

Plottings of lace or tulle of all kinds to be worn at the 
nock and wrists have almost wholly disappeared. A bias 
fold of gauze or of satin replaces them, or, if the dress is 
worked with beads or trimmed with bead passementerie, a 
double row of small beads or a single row of larger ones, 
matching those of the trimming, edges the band around the 
throat Plain round linen collars are worn with tailor- 
made suits. Narrow real lace is used to trim the open 
corsages aud half-long sleeves of dinner-dresses. But the 
ruclangs of muslin and cr£pe-lisse havo departed into the 
limbo of bygone fashion aud are seen no more. 

Undergarments of silk or of satin are very richly trimmed 
and elaborately made. Quilted satin petticoats, matching 
in color the dresses wherewith they are to be worn, are 
trimmed with wide flounces of imitation lace. And a recent 
law suit has revealed the fact that cambric undergarments at 
$k> and $20 each, and stockings in Chantilly lace costing 
£50 a pair, are anioug the later feminine extravagances. 

There is an effort now being made to introduce a novel 
and eccentric style of halr-dreraing. The hair, arranged in 
short round puffs, is built up into a high-pointed structure 
at the top of the head, being interwoven with tulle scarfa, 
or marabout-tips, or other light adornment In shape, 
this new edifice resembles the pointed crowns of the 
Tyrolean bats, and is excessively ugly. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Girl’s Goat, of Bsaver-Cloth. It is long and 
close-fitting. At the bock, it falls in fall straight lines. 
It has a band of gray Astrakhan in front, and fastens a 
little to the right side with large fancy buttons. Hat of 
gray felt, trimmed with satin ribbon and lace. 

Fio. ii. — Boy’s Suit, of Darr-Blur Cloth. The knicker¬ 
bockers are rather loose. The coat is double-breasted, 
trimmed with two rows of large black horn buttons, and the 
collar and cuffs are of black Astrakhan. The fisherman's- 
cap, of blue cloth, is also trimmed with a row of 
black Astrakhan. 

Fio. hi.—Girl's Costume. The coat is of very dull red 
cloth. It is plain in front, and has large plaits at the back. 
The body fastens down the front with large oxydized 
buttons. The cape reaches below the waist, and there is 
a large collar. A dark-red worsted sash ties about the 
waist. Bonnet of black felt, trimmed with red ribbo^. 

Fio. iv. —Bov's Fisherman’s-Cap, made of brown plush, 
to imitate sealskin. 
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ST. VALENTINE'S EVE. 

BT Ltrcr H. HOOril. 



at Genoa, on her way from Cannes, \ 
it was St. Valentine’s Ere. Mrs. Ainslie was a l 
bright sparkling brunette, and, though not yetj 
three-and-twenty, had been a widow rather more j 
than two years. People wondered why she did l 
not marry again, especially as she had a crowd 
of suitors, and, among them, no less a person than S 
Lord Henry Douglas, second son of the Duke of j 
Kelso, who had inherited his mother's large estate, \ 
and, with it, one of the most picturesque old man- \ 
sions in all England, overlooking the Wear, in 
Durham. Mrs. Ainslie knew the place well: for < 


which any woman might be proud to be mistresB. 

But she had been so happy in her freedom, and 
in the privilege that her widowhood conferred, 
that, up to the date of my story, she had been proof 
even against Lord Henry’s rank and fortune, and 
even his personal accomplishments, which were 
many and rare. She had, in fact, definitely re¬ 
fused him. This had happened at Cannes, only 
a few days before, at a ball, one of the last of 
the season; for Lent was rapidly approaching, 
after which festivities of this kind would be out 
of season, »s we ail know, for six weeks. 

(139) 
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Lord Henry had danced with her: and, when 
the waltz was over, having asked her to sit 
out the next dance with him, had conducted her 
to the conservatory, where, though the dancers 
were in full view, both he and she were quite 
unobserved. 

There, in a few words, in his manly frank way, 
he had laid his heart at her feet, but only to be 
rejected. 8he was frightened and embarrassed, 
and hardly knew what she said; and Lord 
Henry left her abruptly and half offended, so 
that she never expected to see him agsun. 

Report explained her refusal by saying that 
Mr. Ainslie, who was quite old enough to 
have been the father of his pretty wife, had 
not made her the most amiable of all possible 
husbands, and that 8he was in dread of a repe¬ 
tition of her first experience. She often told 
her intimates that Bhe was afraid to trust any 
man. Be that as it may, when, on the expiration 
of her two years’ mourning, six months before, 
Florence Ainslie found herself still young and 
beautiful, and in the uncontrolled possession of 
a handsome fortune, she had set about very 
systematically to make the most of the goods 
wherewith Providence had provided her. She 
was fond of society, and had formerly indulged 
in the very cream of it, in her native land. 
She had spent a winter at Washington before 


her marriage, and ' 
a summer at New¬ 
port after it. She 
had given a grand 
ball and a series 
of superb dinners 
at her New York 
residence. Now, 
when her two 
years of widow¬ 
hood hud expired, 
she had crossed 
the ocean, and 
had renewed her 
earlier triumphs 
by a series of fresh 
ones in the capi¬ 
tals of Europe. 
She had spent the 
close of the last 
season in London, 
had been pre¬ 
sented at court in 
a dress designed 
expressly for the 
presentation by 
Worth, and had 
been favorably 
noticed by the 
Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, and 
even invited to 
visit Sandring¬ 
ham. After, she 
had made one of the select party which had gone 
down to Kelso Manor, Lord Henry’s beautiful 
place. Now, her villa at Cannes was, perhaps, 
the most attractive of the many social salons of 
that charming resort, 

Mrs. Ainslie was on her way to Italy, to-day, 
because she had received an invitation to be 
present at the wedding of one of her most 
particular friends—Miss Sylvia St. John, of 
New Orleans—who was about to espouse, in 
Genoa, the Marquis Marini, the chief of an old 
historical family, and one closely affiliated with 
the reigning house of Italy. The wedding was 
to be a very grand affair, royalty itself having 
promised to send a representative in the shape 
of a second-cousin; while there was not one of 
the great Genoese families that would not con¬ 
tribute a guest or two. So Mrs. Ainslie had 
prepared her prettiest toilettes, put up her 
parure of diamonds in her hand-bag—that 
being, in her estimation, the safest way of trans¬ 
porting those valuables—and set out for Genoa 
the day before the wedding; and w&« now 
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rapidly approaching that picturesque town, in an 
express-train. 

It must be confessed that the journey had fur¬ 
nished some disagreeable incidents. In the first 
place, Mrs. Ainslie’s French maid chose to fall 
ill, of all days in the world, on the very day of 
her mistress’s departure for Genoa. So Mrs. 
Ainslie was forced to start off without her, 
relying on Mrs. St. John s promise, by telegraph, 
to send an equally accomplished attendant to her 
friend, at the latter's hotel, on the 
following day, to assist in arraying 
her for the wedding. Secondly, 
her courier had engaged rooms for 
her, not at the newer and gayer 
hotels of Genoa, but at the antique 
and grandiose hostelry of The 
Cross of Malta, a magnificent old 
house that had once been a palace, 
bat which, situated on the quay 
and at a distance from the more 
modern portions of the city, was 
as gloomy and depressing an abode 
as one could well be ushered into 
on a stormy winter evening, after 
a railway-journey of several hours. 

At least, such was Mi's. Ainslie's 
opinion when she was shown into 
the drawing-room belonging to the 
suite of rooms which she was ex¬ 
pected to occupy during her stay 
in Genoa, it was a vast apart¬ 
ment, with its stately proportions 
and lofty ceiling, its heavy furni¬ 
ture and curtains, with only here 
and there a picture or mirror to 
brighten it up. It was now lighted 
only by a small fire, a solitary 
lamp, and half a dozen candles, 
and was depressing to the last 
degree. Even the appetizing little 
dinner which was set out on a 
round table beside the fire, and 
which she hastened to eat as soon 
as she had changed her dress, 
foiled to restore her spirits. With 
difficulty she repressed an impulse to take her 
departure in search of more cheerful quarters at 
once; but this, she thought, would look foolish, 
and so she set to work to make herself as com¬ 
fortable as possible under the circumstances. 

Still, she was rather a nervous woman, and the 
great gloomy room seemed so full of mysterious 
corners and shadowy recesses, in which any 
number of malefactors might be lurking, that, 
after awhile, she began to be half frightened. 
The heavy velvet curtains had been closely drawn 


\ over the windows; but Mrs. Ainslie, poor dear, 

: could not help eying them ftirtively, remember- 
■; ing that those windows opened on a balcony, and 
> that her rooms were on the first floor, and so 
s by no means difficult of access from the street 
\ without. The wind roared in the chimney, and 
• the gusts, blowing from the sea, caused the 
J window-curtains to vibrate from time to time, iu 
a decidedly startling manner. Mrs. Ainslie be- 
\ gan, after awhile, to think about the exploits of a- 


band of miscreants who had recently robbed and' 
murdered an old lady living on the Villafranca 
road, and who were still at large. Also, she 
recalled the tragic fate of a young bride ini 
Florence, who had gone to her own room to dress 
for a ball, and, failing to appear at the time for 
departure, had been sought lor by her husband 
and found seated before her dressing-table, stone 
dead, having been strangled for the sake of her 
bridal pearls, by some unknown and undiscover- 
able wretch. 
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To chase away these sinister recollections, impetuous. But I must see what he has to say, 
Mrs. Ainslie addressed herself to the perusal of J poor fellow." The letter was as follows: 
a letter which had been handed to her on her | »* Dkar Mrs. Ainslie : 

arrival at the hotel, and which till that moment j \ have preceded you to Genoa, repressing my 
had lain neglected in the depth of her pocket. | desire to go thither in the same train—perhaps, 
She smiled as she glanced at the signature, which j 0 h, blissfiil idea! in the same car—with yourself, 
was that of Lord Henry. j But, after your cruelty the other evening, I did 

“ 1 really should have been tempted to listen j no t dare to do this. Still, I am not going to give 
to his wooing,” said Florence to herself, as she \ up . The men of my race never do. I shall 
unfolded the letter, “if he had not frightened s be your fellow-guest at the wedding. May the 
me so, the evening he proposed. If he had not j gjght of the happiness of others incline your 
selected a ball-room, if he had come alone to the > hitherto frozen heart to make me the happiest* 
villa, it might have been different; but he took me j 0 f men! Till next we meet, believe me yours 
by surprise. I wonder if all Englishmen are so \ fervently and devotedly, Henry Kri^o.” 
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The reading of this letter tended, for awhile, \ 
to tranquilize Florence Amalie s nerves. But, s 
suddenly, she gave a half-stifled shriek and j 
sprang to her feet, for there, beneath the edge of > 
one of the window-curtains, she saw, protruding, \ 
the tips of a pair of boots; sturdy, undeniably j 
masculine boots, too. ! 

The letter dropped from her hands. Breath- j 
las with terror, she cowered back in the depth ! 
of her armchair. Who was it hidden there ? A \ 
thief certainly, possibly a murderer. Perhaps \ 
one of the assassins of old Madame de Neves, or j 
of the young bride at Florence. All the terrible > 
stories she had heard or read came whirling j 
through her brain. The‘bag, with the jewels, j 
she had kept with her. Could she not feign \ 
ignorance, and go out of the room, leaving it on \ 
the table for the thief, as she had heard of other ! 
women doing, under similar circumstances? < 
Alas! the door and the hell-rope were both at i 
the other side of the room; and to reach either \ 
she would have to pass that dreadfiil curtain, s 
when the miscreant concealed behind it would 5 
certainly rush out and silence her voice forever. s 

She put her hands over her eyes, to shut out ! 
the sight of what she knew was coming. She! 
was in an agony of dread lest she should feel, ! 
the next moment, a fierce hand clutch her! 
hair, and the cold steel of a dagger at her throat. | 

Bat, just then, there came a discreet tapping J 
at the door, and she knew that help was near. ! 
With one bound she crossed the room, drew the ! 
bolt, and flung the door wide open. She no \ 
longer feared that the thief would intercept her. s 

A bright-looking chambermaid entered, with ! 
a deprecating smile and many apologies. 

••So sorry to disturb umdame,” she said: 
•but the gentleman who vacated these rooms 
only iust as you arrived—when he heard you 
wanted them, he insisted on giving them up—left ; 
behind him a pair of walking-boots. Ah, there ; 
they are, just where his stupid valet said he had j: 
left them—right in front of the parlor-window, 
t all places in the world.'’ And, sweeping; 
aside the curtain, she caught up the pair of boots, 
the innocent cause of all Mrs. Ainslie’s alarm, 
Mid departed with renewed apology. 

Mrs. Ainslie breathlessly sank into a low 
padded chair by the table, where the lamp was ; 
burning and began to smile at herself for having : 
been so frightened, though her heart still beat. : 

“And yet,” she said, when she had reflected : 
awhile, M it is a dreadful thing fbr a woman to I; 
be alone, and have to go traveling about the 
world without a protector, and be frightened 
hi this way. Now, if Lord Henry—he is a: 
handsome fellow—were to propose again, I should ; 


really feel tempted to accept his offer: at least,, 
to take it into serious consideration.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth, 
when there was another knock. With an indif¬ 
ferent air, she cried, without turning her head: 

“ Well, what is it now ? Come in.” 

A light footstep crossed the room—that of a 
handsome graceful young fellow, in the well¬ 
fitting morning - suit of a high - bred young 
Englishman. He put his hand on the back of 
a chair immediately behind the speaker, and 
one knee on the seat—an Englishman will do- 
such things, even in presence of a lady, no- 
matter what his rank, if he is embarrassed— 
and began to speak in a nervous and hesitating 
tone, but one singularly sweet and thoroughbred. 

“I—I,” he stammered, “have just heard— 
by the merest accident, you know—who the 
lady is to whom I gave up these rooms. You 
see, I heard these were the ouly suitable ones 
in the house; and, as I am a bachelor, it don’t 
matter much to me, and so I told my man we 
would clear out; and I Was just going down to 
the carriage, when I heard it was you that was 
here, and I couldn’t help coming in to pay my 
respects, even though you did—did throw me. 
over, the other—” 

The widow had turned her head half around! 
when, he began to speak, still indifferently., 
supposing it was the chambermaid. But, the 
moment she heard his voice, she recognized who- 
it was, and alternate emotions Of Surprise, joy, 
bashfulness, and humor chased each other by 
turns over her pretty face. She toyed with her 
fan a moment, as if to hide her embarrassment, 
and then, the humor of the situation getting the 
uppermost, she burst into a ringing peal of 
silvery laughter, sprang gayly from her chair,, 
and extended her hand to Lord Henry. 

“There, don’t say another word. I am so 
glad to see you; and—and—” stammering in 
turn, “ take it and keep it—if you care for it.” 

“Do you mean it?” cried Lord Henry, in a. 
rapture. “ Do you really mean it?” 

For answer, she looked up at him so saucily 
yet so sweetly, with such laughing yet tender 
and love-lit eyes, that he forthwith took her in 
his arms and kissed her, to which she made no 
resistance, curious to say. 

Mrs. Ainslie is not spending this winter at 
Washington, as she had intended; for she was 
married last June, and she is now dispensing 
the hospitality of Kelso Hall to a brilliant and 
distinguished circle of guests. 

All this happened, as if to make it the more 
romantic and appropriate for a love-story, on last . 
year’8 St. Valentine’s Eve. 
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ABIDE WITH ME. 

BY H E N B Y F R A N 1 s I. Y T K . 


Abide with mi*! Fast falls the eventide — 

The darkness deepens : Lord, with me abide ! 

When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, oh abide with me ! 

Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day, 

Earth's Joys grow dim, its glories pass away. 

Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou, w ho changest not, abide with me ! 

Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word, 

But as Thou dwell'st with Thy disciples, Lord— 

Familiar, condescending, patient, free— 

Come, not to sojourn, but abide w1th me. 

Come not in terror, as the King of kings. 

But kind and good, with healing in Thy wings : 

Tears for all woe, a heart for ev’ry plea : 

Come, Friend of sinners, and thus bide with me ! 

Thou, on my head in early youth, didst smile ; 
And, though rebellious and perverse erewhile, 

Thou hast not left me oft as I left Thee. 

On to the close, oh Lord, abide with me 1 



(144) 



1 need Thy presence every passing hour. 

Wlmt but Thy grace can foil the tempter's power? 


j Who like Thyself my guide and stay can lie 

Through cloud and sunshine? Oh, abide with me ! 

| 1 fear no foe with This? at hand to bbns : 

| Ills have no weight, and tears no bittorne**. 

] Where is death’s sting? Where, grave, thy victory ? 

> 1 triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 

I Hold Thou Thy cross before mv closing eyes ! 

{ Shine through the gloom, and point me to the akiev* f 


Heav’n’s morning breaks and earth’s vaiu shadow* tie** - 
In life and death, oh Lord, abide with me ! 
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THK DIKES HEIR. 


a • T II E V 1 T II O R O F 


•A FIFTH AVBNCK ROMANCE/ 


•LORD AVALON. 


rONTINIBD FROM l'AOR 5o. 


V. THK RKf<(TK. 

On that .same summer morning, a young man 
in simple traveling-attire might have been seen 
walking across Hetherington Park. He had the 
long easy stride of an accomplished pedestrian, 
accustomed to long journeys on foot, and even to 
cliinbing Alpine summits. His age might have 
been twenty six or twentyeight. Rather above 
the middle height, with a singularly well-propor- 
tioned figure and the erect carriage of a soldier, 
he had attracted every eye while he kept to the 
high-road, whether of stolid peasant, burly 
former, or doctor jogging along in his gig; 
whether of cottage matron standing at her door¬ 
way, or cottage maiden peeping above the pots 
■jtf geraniums at the window. 

^ was accompanied by a St. Bernard dog, a 
fop^toi&cent animal, larger than usual even for 
wk' gfgantic breed, who jumped and frisked 
as if in the exuberance of his spirits he 
not control, now chasing a butterfly, and 
'*3|A|r harking at his own shadow. Occasionally 
Mster would call him to heel, and then he 
follow demurely for awhile, but only to 
.WUk away a moment or two after. 

} nfeddenly the trees, which had been quite 
"Mfk on all sides, with the path hardly discern- 
m between them, widened, and a little river 
became visible close in front, with a rustic bridge 
•crossing it. On this bridge, leaning against the 
railing, was a young girl, apparently lost in 
reverie. The mastiff, seeing her, made a dash 
forward, barking loudly—not in anger, but play¬ 
fully ; though a stranger, unaccustomed to a dog 
of his size and suddenly surprised by his appear¬ 
ance, would naturally have thought otherwise. 
The girl did think So. She started back in 
momentary affright, pressing heavily against the 
railing as she did so. The next instant, the 
railing gave way. as we have seen in our last 
-<&apter. and she fell into the stream. 

“ Great heavens, what have you doue. you old 
rascal?” cried the dog’s master, apostrophizing 
the mastiff. “ If the girl be drowned, you shall 
be shot, in spite of everything you did for me on 
the Alps, you dear old Jupiter.” 

But, though he vented his anger in words, it 
did not for an instant interfere with his prompt¬ 


ness of action. Flinging off his coat, he broke 
into a run, and was at the side of the stream in a 
moment. There he caught sight of our heroine, 
as she rose for the first time to the surface. 
Accustomed to danger in manifold forms, and to 
the presence of mind which familiarity with 
peril brings, he realized immediately that to save 
her there was but one chance, which was to 
reach the water lower down than where she was, 
and so catch her as she was swept toward him. 
Accordingly, he ran swiftly along the bank of 
the little river, prepared to plunge in at the first 
sight of her; for she had now sunk beneath the 
surface, after a vain attempt to grasp at the 
bridge. But, when she rose the second time, it 
was on the other side of the stream, and, though 
he was now rather nearer the fall than herself, 
he recognized that it would be impossible to 
swim across in time to intercept her. He beheld 
her futile effort to catch the branch of the elm. 
and saw the wild look of appeal as her face was 
raised to heaven. He was within a hundred feet 
or so of the fall when Maud rose for the third 
time. She was now in the middle of the stream, 
where the current was strongest and the water 
was deepest. As she oame to the surface, she 
threw out her hands wildly, as if with a despair¬ 
ing clutch. Her look, when she found that she 
grasped only air—her last look, as she thought, 
at earth and sky—he never forgot to his dying 
day. 

Athlete as he was, prize swimmer as well as 
crack steeple-chaser, he would have said, in a 
cooler moment, that any attempt at this late 
juncture, to rescue her, would only involve the 
sacrifice of his own life as well as of hers; for the 
rush ahd whirl of the current was terrible, and 
the fall only a few strokes beyond. He did not, 
however, hesitate for a second; but, plunging 
headlong in, some twenty feet further down 
than where she was, he reached her side, in the 
middle of the stream, just as she was being 
swept past him, and going under for the last 
time. 

Fortunately for both, she had lost conscious¬ 
ness in this extremity, and so was incapable of 
those frantic and really unconscious struggles 
to clutch at the rescuer, with which a drown- 
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ing person so often sacrifices another life, as 5 
well as his or hers. Taking hold of her with s 
his left hand, he struck out with his right, mak -1 
ing for the nearest bank, which was the one j 
opposite to that where he had leaped in. It was { 
an almost impossible venture, but he achieved \ 
it; and, in less than a minute, he had borne > 
Maud safely to the shore. Here, pausing for an \ 
instant to recover his breath, he lifted the inani- l 
mate form in his arms, and carried it down a i 
slight declivity, at the foot of which stood the mill, j 
whose picturesque overshot-wheel the little river s 
had turned for centuries—ever since the time of> 
the Saxons, indeed, as tradition averred. > 

The old moss-grown wheel was droning on > 
now, half drowning the sound of the waterfall; i 
the pigeons were strutting and cooing on the > 
eaves of the building, or whirling and tumbling S 
against the sky above it; and an old woman, \ 
with a wrinkled leather-colored face, was leaning j 
on the antique door, the upper half of which was < 
open, while the lower half was closed: it was i 
a picture instantaneously photographed on his j 
brain, as so often happens in great crises—when \ 
it would be thought we could not see trifles—plio- j 
tographed with a force and precision such as no j 
former event in his eight-and-twenty years had j 
ever paralleled. J 

“Bless us!” cried the miller’s dame, with ^ 
a start, as she beheld a strange gentleman •; 
approaching, bearing the limp and dripping 
form of a girl in his arms. “ What do ee mean ? 
Who be ye, sir? And who is the young oman? 
Be she drownded—” 

44 My good dome,” interrupted the young man, 
half angrily and altogether sternly, and with a 
decision that showed he was accustomed to com¬ 
mand and be obeyed, 44 don’t stand there gaping! 
Don’t you see the young lady is dying, if not 
dead? Open the door. Get hot water. Have 
a warm bed prepared. Is there no one to help 
you ? Quick! It is a matter of life or death.” 

44 Lank-a-mossy,” said the old dame, now 
recognizing the burden in the speaker’s arms, 

44 why, it. be Miss Maud—Miss Morley, that is— 
the governess up at the Hall. Be she drownded, 
sir? Yes, yes, I’m coming,” opening the lower 
leaves of the door, as she spoke. 44 Here, Hetty! 
Liza! where be ye, ye lazy things ? Bring her 
in, sir—Miss Morley be drownded, girls, while 
you stand gaping out o’ back window, you good- 
for-nothing—” 

But the impetuous young man interrupted 
her again, by pushing past her and depositing 
Maud’8 lifeless figure on a settle, one of those 
huge old-fashioned affairs still to be seen in 
Rn gHah cottages, and which stood directly in 


front of the capacious chimney, where fortunately 
a fire was blazing and a great kettle boiling and 
hissing. 

“Quick!” he said. “Quick, with hot water 
and hot towels, while I see if she can swallow.” 
With the words, he produced one of those pocket- 
flasks without which no Englishman, high or 
low, ever travels. “Yes, her lips open. Thank 
God ! she is not dead. The color begins to come 
back to her face. Ah !” for Maud slowly opened 
her eyes, and looked around with a faint smile, 
“ you see us ? Fear nothing; you are safe. Keep 
quiet and rest, and let Mother Gudge make 
some hot tea for you, while I run up to the Hall, 
and send a carriage for you, for she says you 
belong there. No, not a word of thanks,” as, 
turning to him, she began feebly to speak, 
realizing it all, and that he was her preserver. 
“ 1 only did what anybody else would have done. 
And, after all, it w Ufi my dog that made you fall 
in, and you ought to hate me for it forever.” 

As he spoke, he made her a quick but grace¬ 
ful bow, and was gone the instant after. 

The miller’s wife had heard these last words* 
with mouth agape and wide distended eyes. 
Now she threw up both hands. 

“Deary me,” she cried, 44 it’s young Master 
Desmond come back, after all these years, and I 
never to know till he called me Mother Gudge.’*' 


VI. “ NEVER, NEVER.” 

The accident to Maud, which might have 
j proved so fatal, did not even bring on the custom- 
j ary cold. Mother Gudge, as sooq as she recovered 
\ from her surprise at the unexpected appearance 
| of her master’s nephew, insisted that her guest 
\ should change her wet garments for the Sunday- 

i suit of one of her own daughters. The hot tea. 

was not forgotten, either. In consequence, when 
s the carriage came from the Hall, Maud was able 
l to walk to it without assistance; and, though she- 
j did not make her appearance that evening in 
\ the drawing-room, she was quite herself again 
J the next morning. 

| Young Desmond, meantime, at dinner, ex- 
< plained his sudden advent. 

< “ I was in India, on long leave, as you know,” 

\ he said, 44 when my dear father died so unexpect- 
\ edly, now eighteen months ago. I was far up 
s in the hills, where there was no telegraph, and a. 
! mail only once a week. When I found that sooth- 
> ing his declining hours was impossible, I had no 
S desire to return, but sought to forget my grief 
| by prolonging my stay. I applied, therefore, for 
\ an extension of my leave; and, after exhausting 
J India, traveled leisurely through Egypt, Palee- 
] tine, and Syria; bringing up, last February, iiL 
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Rome. After that, I started for a pedestrian-tour ? Ilis having rescued Maud from death was the 
through Switzerland, and it was while on this \ commencement of it. Her grace, her bright 
expedition that I made the acquaintance of s intelligence, her sweetness of disposition, not 
Jupiter, my pet St. Bernard; for I lost my way, s less than her marvelous beauty, did the rest, 
and was out half the night, and would have j When he heard that she was the little girl who 
died of exposure if he had not found me. He J had come to the Squire with her grandpa’s letter, 
ought to be shot for what he did to-day—though S and whom he bad befriended, he declared that 
it was only his play, poor fellow; but, you see, \ there had been something familiar in her face 
under the circumstances, I suppose I must forgive i from the very first. And he said to himself: 
him. I was in Paris, planning a trip through \ “ I loved her from the first, too.” 

Spain, when I received a letter from the duke, \ Maud, in the beginning, had been frankness 
saying that, as he was childless, as my father j itself when in Desmond’s company. She never 
had been his only brother, and as I wasf now, j forgot she was only a governess, and no more 
therefore, his heir, it was necessary to consult me \ dreamed of his loving her than she would have 
about a re-settlement of some of the property \ dreamed of the Czar of all the Russios asking for 
which the family solicitor thought desirable. ) her hand. But that was no reason, she told hcr- 
# He fixed the first of next month for me to meet \ self, why she should not love him. Could she 
him at the castle. As there was hardly sufficient \ do anything else? Had he not saved her life? 
time to visit Spain understand!ngly, and as I was $ Was he not her ideal of all that was noble ? Was 
tired of Paris, I thought I would run over and \ he not the realization of her girlish dreams of a 
surprise you here, and see if you had all quite! hero? In the solitude of her chamber, she 
forgotten me. That is the reason why I did not j recalled what he said and how be looked at 
telegraph. At the station, I left my man, with \ every interview, and prayed silently for hi?? hap- 
orders to bring on the luggage, and, declining y piness when be should marry some more fortu- 
a fly. took a shortr-cut across the park. I shudder f nate girl in his own station in life, 
to think how near I came to causing a tragedy. \ But, after awhile, when she began to suspect 
But here I am; and you must make the most of l that he was not indifferent to her, her manner' 
me, if you care for such a scapegrace, for the rest j toward him changed. For to encourage him 
of the month.” ? would be the basest ingratitude, she said to 

The rest of the month, of which he spoke so j herself, toward tje Hetheringtons, who had been 
lightly, proved the most eventful in his life, and { so kind to her. Hence, where formerly she had 
brought into it elements of tragedy even greater \ been frank, she now became cold; where friendly, 
than that which had come so near occurring at i reserved; where eloquent in speech, silent arret’ 
the river. s abashed. He was quick to note the change. Ho 

That our heroine should secretly look up to and \ had haunted her footsteps from the very first 
worship her preserver was no more than might \ day. He was always at her side of evening^,* to 
have been expected. She would have been less ' turn her music when she was asked to sing iu 
than a woman if she had not. To every assever- < the drawing-room. By a skillftil and persistent 
ation that anyone else would have done the same. ] diplomacy, known to aft lovers, he succeeded in 
she merely replied by a look of her glorious eyes •: learning when she took her afternoon stroll, and 
and a negative Shake of the head. As for having $ was forever appearing ns if by accident on such 
his petrdog Jupiter blamed, as Desmond insisted 
on doing, she would not hear a word of it. In 
secret, she had kissed the great St. Bernard, 
not only because he bdonged to her hero, but 
because he had 6aved Desmond’s life on the. 

Alps; but now she only petted him with her 
hand, as she looked up to reply to his owner. 

“No,” she answered, “I won’t have him 
blamed. It was only his play. He didn’t mean l time, a suspicion of the real truth, 
it. Did you, dear old Jupiter?” And then she! “You don’t seem glad to see me,” he said, 
threw her arms around his neck, and drew him < “ Did you avoid me purposely yesterday ? Are 
to her with a caressing look. Oh, what would j you trying to escape me to-day? What have i 
not her hearer have given for just such a look? > done to offend you?” 

For Desmond, from the very beginning, had v She had recovered, while he was speaking, 
fallen desperately in love. It was the first time j from her momentary embarrassment. Whatever 
be had loved, in bi>: life, in any true sense. $ else she said, she must not. she told Israeli, say ■ 
Vol. xn.— 8. 


? occasions. At last, one day, he missed her. The 
5 next morning, he rose early and placed himself 
j on the watch. “ Perhaps she is going out 
> before breakfast, in ftiture,” he said to himself, 

| “instead of after luncheon.” He found that he 
! was not mistaken. When he accosted her, in the - 
< shrubbery, she started with surprise and evident 
j annoyance. And this gave him, for the first. 
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anything which would betray her own weakness. \ to tell any girl that he loved her and wished to 
She answered, therefore, with as much uncon- j marry her.” 

corn as she could assume: ‘ Maud was as frank as she was just. She felt 

“Done? Why, nothing, of course. What < the force of the reproof as thus put, and 
oould you do?” answered: 

“Yet you have changed the hour of your; “You are right: 'insult’ was too strong a 
daily exercise from afternoon to morning, to ; word. Let us say it is madness, considering 
avoid me. Deny it, if you can.” j who you are and who 1 am.” 

He looked her steadily in the eye, as he spoke, j “ Madness? Why? I am, of course, more 

The eyes of most women, in similar circum- < or less dependent on the duke, but I am not his 

stances, would have sunk, embarrassed, before j bond-slave. I will many whom I please. I am 
his. But Maud had as high a courage as if j the one, not the duke, who is to be consulted, 

her ancestors, like his, had fought at Askalon, J And,” speaking with a manly frankness which 

or died on the scaffold for their king. She would j our heroine could not help but admire, “more 
perish sooner than betray herself. She returned s than that: the question between you and me, 
his gaze unflinchingly. \ as man and woman, is whether we love each 

“Why should I deny it? Who gave you the \ other. I love you, as I have told you. 1 had 
right, Mr. Desmond”—aud she drew herself begun—that is, at first—days ago, for you have 
proudly up — “to interfere in my hours of j altered lately,” he was becoming now hesitating 
exercise?” jin manner, “to hope you cared for me a little; 

“ The right ? No, I have no right, poor beggar \ but 1 see now—yes, I see—what a fool I have 
that 1 am, and unworthy to touch even the j been—you don’t care for me at all.” 
finger-tips of one of your gloves. Nay, do not l As she heard these passionate words, as she 
turn away. Since I have said so much, I must j saw his kindling eye, she loved him more than 
say more: and I am glad to have the chance to \ ever; but she steeled herself to answer with 
say it here and now.” He spoke like the man j what show of composure she could, replying, 
of honor he was. “ I love you, Miss Morley. 1 j with marked coldness: 

have loved you from the day I first saw you. j “ Did I ever give you, by look or word, any 
Give me the right to interfere, as you call it, ! right to think I cared for you ? Did 1 ever seem 
in your hours of exercise, by making you my ! to forget that I was only a poor governess?” 
wife, and taking you away from all this slavery.” | “No; and that's the worst of it. 1 was a 
She drew back with an assumption of haughti- l fool from the first. But you were so tender¬ 
ness; for he had attempted to take her hand. < hearted to all others, that—that I hoped you 
It would never do—oh, it would never do—to j might have a little pity for me. No one, I know, 
let. him suspect the truth, she said to herself. i can come near you without loving you. There 
“This is insult, sir,” she said, aloud: “and j isn’t any other, is there? It’s a question I’ve 
you know it.” \ no right to ask; but—but it will break my heart 

“ Insult?” he cried. j if you say there is. And, if you don’t answer. 

“ Yes. For what else than insult can it be, \ I’ll know there is. Thank heaven, there’s going 
when a man of your rank asks a girl of mine to be a war in Egypt; and I’m sure the Guards 
to marry him, knowing well that everybody will * will be ordered there, and I’ll join at once: for 
say, if she oonsents, she is a designing advent- i it’s better,” with a gulp that did not dishonor 
areas? Especially will those of his own blood j him, man and soldier as he was, “to die with 
say it, who have befriended her.” j an Arab’s spear through one’s heart, than to 

Now, with all his generous qualities, with all stay at home and have that heart break, day 
his magnanimity of character, Desmond had been j by day, by seeing the woman you love beoome 
quite aware that, in offering marriage to our j another’s.” 

heroine, he would lower himself in the eyes of \ This was too much for Maud. Oh, how her 
t}is world, and rouse the anger of both his } soul went out to him 1 What oould she answer, 
uncles; and he was, therefore, taken quite aback \ she said to herself, but the truth? The truth 
at having his offer called an insult, when he never did any harm. Besides, had he not a 
secretly thought so differently of H. It was right to know? And what if he should carry 
a new view to him, and not a pleasant one to > out his threat, and she be the cause of his death 
bin pride: and he had his weaknesses, like other j in some obscure skirmish, perhaps, on the Nile ? 
men. | She hesitated for a momeut only, and then 

“Insult!” he said, almost angrily. “ I never \ replied bravely, though it almost broke her 
before knew that it was an insult for any man ( heart: 
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“ You have no right to ask, no right to make £ 
a threat. But the truth is always best. No: \ 
there is no other one/' She blushed with 
maidenly consciousness, as she spoke. s 

** Then I will never give you up.” j 

*• Oh, how mad,*’ she cried. “ For I would j 
never, never marry you, even if I loved you, > 
until the duke himself asked me in your behalf.” \ 
“That is cruel,” he said. “I did not think j 
you had such intolerable pride.” \ 

“No, it is not pride,” she retorted. “Or, if \ 
it is, it is only proper pride. For I am a < 
woman—and that is higher, after all, than any < 
conventional rank—and, as a woman, 1 owe it i 
to myself never to enter any family which looks < 
down on me. That is why 1 call what you say \ 
‘madness.’ Remember, I am only a governess.” s 
And she drew herself up haughtily. “ You \ 
have my answer.” \ 

“Then I am a fool to stay here at the Hall,” i 
he retorted, hotly. “ I shall go to-night: I will j 
say the duke has telegraphed for me.” \ 


VII. THE COUNTESS OF BRLB8COURT. 

The Duke of Desmond was a man with a 
history. Great noble as he was, with enormous 
possessions in three kingdoms, he had yet 
suffered from “the slings and arrows of out¬ 
rageous fortune.” He had loved, and loved 
unsuccessfully. In his fortysecond year, after 
running the gauntlet of match-making mothers 
for two decades, and when he had come to 
believe that it was only necessary to ask to be 
accepted, he met the belle of his county at her | 
first ball, a girl of seventeen, and conceived such } 
a desperate passion for her that within a week, 
notwithstanding he was twentyfive years her 
senior, he proposed. 

What was his amazement to receive a refusal! 
It was one couched, indeed, in the kindest terms, 
but it was so decisive that it left him no hope for 
the future. What was worse, was the fact that 
this brilliant beauty was also a great heiress, 
and. more than that, was a countess in her own 
right, and yet was going to marry a man without 
a title—a scion of an old but decayed family 
indeed, but only the son of an ordinary country 
squire. Mortification oon. ined with disap¬ 
pointed affection to sour the duke from that 
hour. He became almost a misanthrope, never 
married, and was now, at sixty, already an old 
man, irritable, cynical, choleric, and overbearing 
to the last degree. He had never had more than 
one brother. This brother, several years before 
the disappointment, had married the sister of 
Mr. Hetherington. The sister had soon died, 


of our story. When the boy was about seven 
years old, the romance in his uncle’s life occurred. 
Very soon afterward, it came to be understood that 
the duke would never marry, and that in oonse- 
quence our hero would eventually be his heir. 

Then, within a twelvemonth, the Countess of 
Erlescourt herself died, just after having given 
birth to a daughter; and, in the face of this 
calamity, the duke forgot his anger and acoepted 
the position of trustee for the orphan. But ever 
after he went “mourning all his days.” This 
was the one redeeming point in his cynical life. 
The little girl grew up, a willful, high-tempered, 
uncontrolled creature. Bui she was so enor¬ 
mously rich that the duke began to nourish a 
scheme in which, perhaps, there was a remnant 
of his old romance: it was to marry his heir to 
the young countess; and in pursuit of this 
plan it was, and not because of any necessary 
re-settlement of the estate—for this was but a 
pretense—that he had recalled the young man 
from abroad. 

The duke had a town-house in London, like 
every other member of what D’ Israeli called the 
“high nobility.” It was a spacious but plain 
house in St. James Square, where the Dukes of 
Desmond had lived for nearly two centuries. 
But, like all other great English nobles, the duke 
attached comparatively little importance to his 
city-home. It was in the oountry that be kept 
up his state, and, though he had half a dozen 
different residences in as many counties, it wua 
at Desmond Castle that he spent most of his 
time. This was no sham-Gothic affair, no nine¬ 
teenth-century imitation, but an original feudal 
fortress, dating back to the reign of the first 
Edward. It had its mighty donjon, its vast 
\ courtyard, its massive gateway, and its four 

1 great towers at the corners, with embattled walls 
between, and had been erected originally by Sir 
John Desmond, a lineal descendant of the Des¬ 
mond who came over with the Conqueror and 
fought at Hastings. At a later epoch, commodi¬ 
ous suites of apartments had been erected, look- 
| ing into the courtyard, so that it was now as 
| comfortable, even as luxurious, as any mansion 
| of modern times. Here the duke lived for eight 
\ months out of the twelve, keeping up a great 
S hospitality, as he considered became his rank, 
\ and maintaining, necessarily, a vast retinue of 
\ servants. In the shooting-season, or whenever 
\ from other causes the house was fall of guests, 
\ from forty to fifty covers were laid daily in the 

! vast vaulted dining-hall. When alone, however, 
the duke dined in a smaller room, as more oosy ; 
and here he and his nephew 9at, the day of the 


leaving an only ohild, a son, the young Desmond \ latter’s arrival. 
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It was a strong card in the duke's favor, that 
when oar hero sat down to dinner, he was still : tainment. 


smarting from his rejection by Maud. “ She j 
does not love me,” he kept saying to himself, all j 
the way on his journey down, “ or she would not i 
have been so oruel. Oh, she is as cold as an > 
ieiole I She has the pride of Lucifer. And yet— j 
and yet—how good she is—at least, to all others. > 
It is only to me that she is so unjust. I have \ 
half a mind to take her at her word,” and he set 
his teeth in a sudden aooess of anger, as jealous 
lovers illogioally will, “ and show her that others 
do not despise the hand she has rejected.” 

Thus it was that he listened so attentively, 
during the meal, to his uncle’s praise of their 
fair neighbor, the beautiful young countess— 
listened until the duke began to think that his J 
favorite project was sure to succeed. 

“ She is to celebrate her eighteenth birthday ; ; 
the week after this,” said his grace, “ by a ball 
at Erleecourt—the most splendid ball, it is whis- :< 
pered, ever given in the county. And ’gad,” he :• 
added, employing his favorite ejaculation, and 
sipping a glass of the famous Lafitte of ’46, “if 
there is anyone who can afford it, she can. 
There has been a long minority, and the aocumu- : 
lotion is immense. I’m one of the trustees, ; 
and know all about it. Her land marches with 
mine for half the county, though there is more 
of it, and it is better land, too. I don’t see why 
a woman should hove so much. And countess { 
in her own right, also! One of the few earldoms 
of that kind. It’s a mistake, I’ve always said, 
for a title to be allowed to descend in the distaff 
line. Yes, it is, by ’gad.” 

But the duke was too wary to say anything | 
more than this as yet. He know that it might 
ruin his scheme forever if he developed it too 
prematurely. “ Never frighten your stag,” he 
said, with a chuckle, eying the purple tint of his 
claret, as he held the glass up to the light, after \ 
Desmond had begged to be excused and had left 
the table. “ Never frighten your stag, or, ’gad! 
he’ll be off. I'll leave it all to her. She can’t 
help admiring him; he’s deuced good-looking; 

I must say it, though he is my nephew: and he’s 
the best match in England to-day. He’ll see her 
at the ball. She’ll be sure to impress him, for ; 
she’s the handsomest woman, by all odds, in the : 
four oounties, with more style than even Lady : 
Dudley had fifteen years ago. when she was 
in her prime.” 

The ball came off at the appointed time, and 
was even more brilliant than the duke had pre- | 
dieted. All the beet people in the county were j 
there, with a liberal installment from London. | 
No place in the whole realm of England Was j 


more suitable than Erlescourt for such an enter- 
In its way, it was as notable as 
Desmond Castle, but the way was an entirely 
different way. It was the boast of the county 
that it had two of the most remarkable specimens 
of architecture in the realm, within its boun¬ 
daries, and not fifteen miles apart. If Desmond 
Castle reminded one of Alnwick, Erlescourt 
recalled Knole. Like Knole, it had been 
built in the fifteenth century, by one of those 
great prelates who, having traveled in Italy, had 
brought back with him an ambition to rival the 
palaces he saw abroad, employing Gothic details, 
however, instead of Palladian ones. Erlescourt 
was built around no less than three courtyards. 
What seemed endless suites of rooms opened out 
of each other, each filled with the rarest and 
costliest articles of taste and luxury. In the 
long gallery was a score of original suits of 
armor, some of chain-mail that went back to the 
First Crusade, exquisitely damascened, others 
of plate-armor that had been worn at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. In one of the chambers was 
the silver toilet-service and the great state-bed 
which Queen Elizabeth had used during a royal 
progress, for the Erlescourts had owned the place 
ever since the Reformation, when it was bought 
by them, after having been first granted to a 
favorite of Henry the Eighth. On the night of 
the ball, the avenue, all the way from the 
porter’s lodge, was lit up by torches borne by 
j servitors in the Erlescourt livery, stationed at 
regular intervals apart. “ By’gad, a thing even 
I couldn’t afford to do,” said the duke, as he 
and his nephew drove in. 

There wore crowds of fair women at the 
festival; but the oountess herself, as the duke 
had predicted, was the most beautiftil of all. 
Everyone acknowledged this. If our hero had 
been heart-whole, he might perhaps have been 
fascinated by his young hostess, for, from the 
first moment of his introduction to her, she 
showed him the most marked preference. She, 
who everybody declared was so haughty, waa 
deference itself to him. He would have been 
more than mortal if he had not been flattered by 
this. While the young beauty had only a 
haughty nod for h r admirers generally, or a 
cool acquiescence in what they said, to Desmond 
she was all graciousqess, seeming to hang upon 
his every word. Said the duke to himself, with 
a chuckle, as he watched her: “ She has fallen 
in love with him, ’gad! at first sight And why 
shouldn’t she? They’re the handsomest oouple 
in the room—and how their lands will march 
together.” 

But Desmond did not lose his head. It would 
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have been intoxication to any other to be revolv¬ 
ing around the room with this beautiful young 
creature in his arms; to feel her breath on his 
chfeek; to catch her eyes lifted stealthily to his 
every now and then, and then bashfully and 
shyly dropped. But the sweet face and truth¬ 
ful eyes of Maud were always between Des¬ 
mond and those of the countess. Besides, 
notwithstanding all her beauty, there was 
something about his young hostess that repelled 
Desmond. He felt it rather than saw it. Some 
curious instinct it was that warned him against 
her. She was the Queen of Beauty—a second 
Helen. But, like Tannhauser, he shrank from 
her, for all that. He thought, as she lay in 
his arms, in what to her was the dixzy rapture 
of the “ Blue Danube” waltz, of the old legend 
of Adam’s first wife, and he asked himself: “ Is 
she Lilith ? Is it because she is a snake-woman 
that I run cold, even now, at her touch ? What 
can the reason be ?” 

They met frequently after this, in the neces¬ 
sary courtesy of neighbors. Somehow the 
duke, though not much given to dinner-parties, 
had several, at this time; and the countess was 
always invited. She hardly attempted to con¬ 
ceal her love. Often, there came a look into her 
eyes, as if she would, for Desmond’s sake, give 
op rank and wealth—yes, everything—to fol¬ 
low him, if need be, barefooted and a beggar, 
over the wide world. At other times, when his 
coldness stung her, there would flash out a sud¬ 
den glance, as if but half-suppressed, of vin¬ 
dictive rage. ' That the haughty young countess 
should be so different from herself, that she 
should be pining for the love of the duke’s heir, 
was first talked of by the servants, and then in 
drawing-rooms, until finally it became a common 
story, and eventually reached the ears of Des¬ 
mond himself. 

To say that he was not only surprised, but 
indignant, is not exaggerating. “ I have never,” 
he said to himself, “ paid attentions to her, which 
any gentleman might not offer to a lady.” Nor 
had he. He had never wavered, after his first 
angry moments, in his allegiance to Maud. 
Twice he had written to her, but without an 
answer. Yet, notwithstanding this silence, he 
was not angry now. The more he canvassed her 
conduct, the more he respected it. “ Yes, she is 
proud,” he said, “but I love her the better for 
having that kind of pride.” 

Like the man of honor he was, he now ceased 
visiting at Erlescourt. “ If I have unwittingly 
given cause for such gossip,” he said, “ though I 
am quite sure I have not, I will do so no longer. 
The countess herself knows how silly all this 


talk is; and 1 would be a puppy, to suppose 
she cared whether I liked her or not. No, 
Maud,” apostrophizing his absent love, “with 
your image in my heart, any other is impossible. 
I will appeal to the duke. He onoe loved, and, 
cynical as he has grown in other respects, he 
may have some feeling for young lovers.” 

The opportunity for the appeal came sooner 
than he had thought. 


VIII. “mot a pbkwy.” 

For, that very evening, his uncle said, at 
dinner, after the servants bad withdrawn: 

“ What is this I hear about you and the young 
countess ? They tell me you have ceased calling 
there. Is there a quarrel ?’ ’ 

“ I did not know, duke,” said our hero, “ that 
my going and coming were the subject of gossip. 
Yes, I have oeased calling at Erlescourt. But 
there has been no quarrel.” 

“No quarrel? And yet you say you have 
ceased going there. I don't understand.” 

“To be frank,” was the reply, with some 
embarrassment, “ I heard that people were 
coupling her name and mine together, and 
therefore—” 

“And therefore?” interrupted the duke. 
“What the deuce do you mean? Don’t you 
know the girl is madly in love with you ? Why 
mince matters ?’’ He spoke angrily, masterfully. 
* “ I did not know it, and will not believe it. 
I should be a cad if I said it.” 

“It’s the truth, all the same. And, to be 
frank, I really don’t understand your scruples. 
By ’gad, when a handsome girl is ready to jump 
into a fellow’s arms, and she an heiress and 
a countess in her own right, the man’s a fool 
who hesitates. Go over to Erlescourt to-morrow, 
and ask her for her hand.” He spoke like one 
accustomed to be obeyed, and expecting it. 

“But I don't love her.” 

“Pshaw! What has that to do with it? 
You'll be able te get along with her quite as 
well as most men do with their wives.” 

Desmond shook his head. 

“ Look here, my boy,” said the duke, suddenly 
altering his tone, and speaking almost with 
affection, “ this is a matter on which I have set 
my heart. There are reasons, which I need 
only allude to—for you can guess what they 
are—why I wish to see you and her married. 
In short, Hubert”—the duke must have been 
very much affected to call his nephew by his 
Christian-name, a thing he had never done twice 
before in his life—“ her mother was the heroine 
of the only romance I ever had. You won’t 
believe it, perhaps; but I loved that woman 
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passionately, and I have never loved another. > “ Morley ? Morley ? I know of no such 

It would make my old-age happy if I oould see \ family.” 

her grandchildren—if your children also —\ “ The family is one long established in West- 

climbing on my knee.” \ shire. I met her at Hetherington Hall.” 

The old man’s voice actually broke a little, as i “Queer! I never heard of any Morleys in 
he spoke, and he passed the back of his hand l Westshire. Oh, I remember. Isn’t there an 
across his eyes. But he disguised his emotion < old tumbledown house, called Morley Manor ? 
the next instant, as if thoroughly ashamed of 
it, by hastily gulping down a bumper of his 
favorite claret. 

Desmond was inexpressibly touched. He had 
never seen the duke exhibit so much feeling. 

He had not, in fact, believed the old man capable 
of it. He put out his hand and touched that of 
the duke, which had just set down the glass. 

"I am so sorry, uncle,” he said. Usually, 

Desmond called him “ Duke.” But he now used 
the tenderer phrase. 

“ Sorry?” snarled the duke, his whole manner \ happen, 
changing. Ashamed of his weakness, he resorted > “She is as well educated as any lady in the 
to his usual cynicism, only he now exaggerated {land,” he answered, “and even more accom- 
it. “Then, ’gad, show it by doing what 1 want. > plished—” 

Marry the girl.” { “ Has she a fortune, that has enabled her to 

“I would do anything but this—anything, : acquire these accomplishments—which mean, 
believe me, that I could. But to marry her is j I suppose,” with a sneer, “geography, as the 
impossible.” > boarding-school advertisement says, and the use 

“Impossible? What the deuce, I say again, { of the globes?” 
do you mean?” j Desmond bit his lip, to prevent answering. 

“ It is impossible because I love another.” jj “ Has she ever been in the company of ladies 

The duke’s deep-set eyes blazed, and his brow \ in her life—I mean, as an equal?” The duke 
grew black as thunder. \ snarled these questions out, as if determined to 

“ Love another? By’gad! And you tell me { sting the young man to answering somehow, 
this to my face?” “Does she know how to enter a room? Does 

Our hero’s blood was beginning to rise. The ] she drop her ‘h’s’? For God’s sake, what sort 
duke did not say: “ How dare you love without \ of a young person is it that you propose to make 
my consent first asked?” but that was what he ] my niece?” 

meant. i “She has been living at Hetherington Hall 

“ I do not understand your grace exactly,” \ for the last ten years. That is sufficient, I sup- 
said the young man, using now a formal mode of \ pose, to guarantee that she has the manner of 
address. “ Do you mean that I have no right to { a lady.” 

love a woman unless I first consult you?” He! “Living? How—as upper housemaid ?” 

rose from the table with the words. \ “As governess first, and as companion since,” 

The duke glared at the speaker, for an i replied Desmond, firmly, 
instant, without reply. He was about to say < “Governess!” It was with almost a howl 
something passionate. But he was, after all. < that the duke uttered the words. He had been 
a gentleman: and, among gentlemen, it is not i raising a glass of claret to his lips. He now set 
usual to bluster, and the duke felt that he had \ it down, with such force that the stem of the 
blustered. i wine-glass broke, and the wine was spilled nil 

“ Sit down, sit down,” he replied, testily, j over the table-cloth. The duke flung the stem 
“ Is that exactly the language to use to your { angrily aside. “Governess!” he fairly shouted, 
uncle? Of course, I am interested in the matter | “And you propose to make a governess, a paid 
of your marriage. You are to be my heir; you { companion, the ftiture Duchess of Desmond ? 
are to bear my title. Is it so unnatural, that \ By gad, but this is too much!” 

I should wish you to ohoose one whom I oould £ “She is a lady, 1 repeat,” said the young 

approve? Who the deuce,” with a growl, “is \ man. “ In manner, accomplishment, by nature, 

this woman you talk about ?” i by training, in everything, she is a lady. And 

“ She is a Miss Morley.” Jher blood is of the best — or,” hesitatingly. 


{ And haven’t 1 been told some story of its having 
s once belonged to the people who now lease it as 
l farmers?” 

\ “ You have, duke.” 

I “And, ’gad, do you tell me you have fallen in 
| love—fallen in love,” and he laughed sardon- 
\ ically, “with a farmer’s daughter? Does she 
| carry her butter and cheese to the market 
| herself?” 

s Our hero flushed hotly. But he was det*»r- 
| mined to restrain himself, no matter what might 
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“ was: for a Morley, two centuries ago, died $ 
for his king, at the head of his troop, at Marston > 
Moor.” > 

“ Two centuries ago ! And how about the two < 
centuries since ? The two centuries when they ; 
have been intermarrying with fanners, and j 
perhaps with Hodge himself?” The duke was \ 
an aristocrat to the backbone, and he really ! 
shuddered at contemplating this fact. “A pretty 
puddle of blood it is by this time.” 

This was beginning to be more than Desmond 
could bear. He mistrusted himself. Rising again 
from the table, he said, firmly but respectfully: 

“ Your grace will pardon me if 1 leave you. 

I cannot listen to anything against Miss Morley. 
Further discussion of the subject—at least, 
to-night—will, I see, do more harm thau good.” 
The duke also rose. He was white with rage. 
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For even dukes get white with rage, at times, 
especially when irritable, aud old, and ungovern¬ 
able in temper, and thwarted in their dearest 
wish. 

“By gad,” he thundered, “go, and the devil 
go with you ! But mark this: if you marry this 
adventuress, this cross between a blowr.y milk¬ 
maid and a sly Abigail, not a penny of my 
fortune—-not a penny—shall you inherit. Aud, 
thank God, very little of it is entailed. You'll 
be almost a beggar—yes, for a duke, an actual 
beggar—and serve you right, you young fool. 
You’ll not be able to live in England, but will 
have to take your wife and her brats to cheap 
lodgings on the Continent, and perhaps become 
a ‘toot’ for the hotels, by ’gad a tout, to help 
j you pay your board-bill.” 

; [TO BE COJiCitCDED.] 


“IN THE SNOW.” 

BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


We are snowbound to-day, and the world all seems \ 
Like a country so far away \ 

That we once have seen In a beautiful dream, \ 

That vanished from sight with the day ; > 

For the white snow has wrapped us about in its folds, 

And covered us o’er, like a shroud, s 

TUI, shut out from the world, we arc living alone \ 

In a beautifhl white downy cloud. j 

Fkr and near, is a sea of this beautiful white, s 

Unmarred by the footsteps of man, } 

And we wonder bow many soft flakes we have watched \ 
Since first the swift snow-storm began. ' 

How softly and silently down from the clouds > 

They settled, each one in its place, j 

And lent to the barren old farmyard a look i 

Of grandeur and splendor and grace. I 


Ob ! the snow, pure and cold, covers many a spot 
That is dark and unlovely and bare. 

And all of the gaunt spreading branches so gray 
It hides with tin* tenderest cure; 

And it covers some places where, ’neath the brown earth, 
In slumber that’s dreamless and deep, 

The loved of our hearts in the days that are gone 
Were laid in their last quiet sleep. 

We are snowbound t*>-day, yet our hearts fondly turn 
To where the chill winds fiercely blow. 

To the world that is shut up away from our gaae. 

To our lost one* out “ under the snow.” 

Oh, God keep the beautiful world free from stain, 

Like the snow that lie* here pure and white 1 
Take our loved one* we left ’neath the beautifal snow 
To dwell in Thy heavenly light 


A FAMILIAR PATH. 

BY LUOIEN ARNOLD. 


I walked, love, to-night, in a well-known way 
Through the lonely streets, past the open square. 

Over sidewalks thick with snow-trodden gray. 

With the sleet slanting down through the air, 

And thought as I walked in the wintry weather, 

How oft we had trodden that path together. 

At first, in the summertime fair and warm, 

When the leaves were green and the grass was high— 
Green leaves and bright hopes and swift summer storm, 
I might find a moral, I think, if I'd try ; 

But we had no thought in the summer weather. 

Only that we walked in the path togetner. 

Again, in the fall, when the leaves were brown 
And the grass was nipped by the white hoarfrost 
Mil we walked side by side in the little town ; 


Dead l**uv<*s, withered grew, their lesson was lost 
On us. as a e walked In soft autumn weather— 

8o happy, dear love, so liappy together! 

But now the dead gnus* lie* under the suou. 

I walk all alone on the icy street— 

Not leaves, not green grass, uot soft winds that blow. 
No deal: one with me, no sweet love to meet— 

And yet I rejoice in this drear winter weather, 

Even more than I did when we walked hei * together. 

There’s a flower-strewn path that is ours alone ; 

No feet save our own walk there; and no eyes 
Save our own its pleasure and beauty have know u : 

An enchanted path, which so strangely lies 
That, howe'er we’re parted by fate’s stormy weather 
We walk It alway, my sweet lover, together ! 
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BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

Why it became necessary for mo, Join Blake, 
to accept a somewhat anomalous position, half as 
maid, half companion, to the actress, Miss Erric- 
sou, is a matter of no consequence here, as I have 
not set out to write my autobiography. 

Certain strong personal considerations led her i In the parlor, between the mantel and the 
to offer me the place, and they were weighty \ folding-doors which led into Miss Erricson’s 
enough to have decided mo to take it, indepen- \ chamber, stood a bookcase filled with her favorite 
dent of a pecuniary reason, though the liberal J volumes and such works as she might need for 
salary was of itself a great inducement just at i reference during the composition of her historical 
that time. \ tragedy. 

Everybody who knows that gifted lady will be \ Neither she nor I ever approached that spot 
certain 1 received the utmost kindness at her < without feeling a rush of cold air so perceptibly 
hands; the few who know me will believe that \ as to be obliged to remark it, although when the 
1 tried to merit it. I doors were closed there was no possibility of a 

Miss Erricson was occupied in writing a play \ draught in that special place. 

—that very play which has helped to make her j Of course, this also puzzled us for a time; but 
so famous by the beauty of its plot and language j we grew accustomed to it, as we had done to the 
and her own wonderful impersonation of the > footsteps. Indeed, Miss Erricson was too thor- 
heroine—and she had, on that account, post- \ oughly absorbed with the mental conceptions she 
poned her early autumn engagements. We staid j was embodying in her beautiful play, and l too 
for a while at the seashore, but its melancholy \ much occupied with my needlework and the 
oppressed her, so we went to New York and engrossment of a great trouble hanging over me, 
hunted up rooms in a quiet street, where she \ to have leisure for superstitious fancies, 
could be secure from intrusion. < IIow we both worked, in our separate ways. 

We took the third floor, and, as the fourth was J and how good she was to me—patient, as 1 think 
empty, congratulated ourselves on the fact that j few writers would have been, in the midst, of 
we should not be disturbed. But wo speedily j labor which was a great and continuous strain 
di scovered that the sound of footsteps on the s 0 n mind and body. I fear, too, that in spite of 
stairs was the one thing which seemed likely to j my efforts I must often have sorely tried her 
trouble us, in spite of the upper chambers being t overtaxed nerves, for, between physical ill-health 
unoccupied. At certain periods during the day \ and mental anxiety, I was in a state when, at 
and evening, the tread was almost incessant. \ times, my memory refused as completely to per- 
I really think that within the first twentyfour J form its functions as if I had been in an advanced 
hours I looked out into the hall a score of times, $ stage of brain-softening. 

but, though the steps appeared invariably to < Still, we both had a great sense of comfort in 
pause on our landing, nobody was over visible. < our carefully - secluded nest, into which Miss 
After wasting a good deal of impatience and s Erricson brought all sorts of lovely and artistic 
wonder, according to the habit of humanity, we S things from a stock of furniture she had stored 
decided tliat the echo must come from the adjoin- \ at her agent’s. Indeed, the place looked so 
ing house; and, once convinced of this fact, we J homelike, and bore a character so distinctive, 
soon grew so accustomed to the sound that, \ that everybody who came to see her thought she 
except when one of our rare visitors noticed the 5 must have hired the empty rooms and ftirnished 
footfalls, we ceased to think about them. i them throughout. 

There was one other odd thing, which at first \ The days went on, so did our work, and those 
1 did not mean to mention, but I may as well, < odd occurrences I have noted went on too, with 
though I protest against your calling mine ? unfailing regularity. I hnve often wondered 
a ghost-story, in the ordinary acceptation of the j since how it was that, even engrossed as we both 
term. For my own part, I consider that my | were, those things should have produced so 
narrative belongs to the domain of what wo style \ slight an impression on us. Goodness knows, 
( 154 ) 


> magnetism, scarcely understanding the signifi- 
\ canoe of the word we employ to express the 
| mysterious principle which plays so important, 
\ though to a great extent unrecognized, part, in 
j this world's affairs. 
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the footfalls, at least, were sufficiently oommented 
about, by every guest we had, to make us either 
vexed or nervous. 

One evening, Bonnie August, the authoress, 
called. She was a very peculiar woman; an 
agnostic, but as muoh given to seeing sights invis¬ 
ible to others as if she had been a spiritualistic 
medium—an anomaly at which she laughed as 
heartily as anybody, though quietly persisting 
that what she saw was not optical. 

She noticed the footsteps, and looked out her¬ 
self before she would be convinced there was no 
one on the staircase, and coolly demolished our 
theory that they came from the adjacent house, 
by saying that we were next to the living-rooms, 
not the hall. But somehow we neither of us felt 
any curiosity, and she soon dropped the matter, 
her mind being full of some literary venture, 
which she had come to discuss with Miss 
Erricson. 

Presently I saw her gasing fixedly in the 
direction of the bookcase while she talked, and, 
after a little, she stopped short in a sentence and 
exclaimed : 

44 Why, Marion, there is a woman standing 
between your chair and the wall! Do look! ” 

Miss Erricson, interested in the business 
Bonnie was explaining, laughed, and replied 
somewhat impatiently: 

“ In white, of course, with her hair down her 
back.” 

“Yes, she is,” said Bonnie, doggedly; “and 
beautiful long black hair she has, too! But 
such a despairing heart-broken face. How she 
must have suffered ! Who can she be ? I wish 
she’d speak—poor thing I ” 

44 Nonsense, Bonnie ! Do stop, or you’ll make 
Joan nervous.” rejoined Miss Erricson, not in a 
mood to be interested in her friend's vagaries. 

Bonnie said nothing more, but I saw her sev¬ 
eral times glance toward the bookcase, and, as 
she was leaving, I asked: 

44 Is the white woman still there?” 

“Yes,” replied Bonnie, “and a weary secret 
she carries on her mind; but she can’t tell it.” 

44 More likely she won’t,” retorted Miss Erric¬ 
son. 44 She knows you write for the newspapers; 
and, being a sensitive ghost, she doesn’t choose 
her private history to afford you material for 
an article.” 

After Bonnie had gone, Miss Erricson and 
I laughed a little over her odd fancy, but 
thought no more about the matter; and time 
went on till we had been some eight weeks in 
the lodging. Miss Erricson was unexpectedly 
sailed to Philadelphia on an affair of such 
Importance that it could not be deferred, though 


fortunately its transaction would not prevent her 
returning the next afternoon. 

She left early in the morning, and I spent the 
day alone. About dusk, the lady who occupied 
the rooms underneath came in, for a moment, 
before going to the theatre. Although we were 
only in the first week of October, the air was so 
chilly that I had lighted a fire, and it looked 
so cheerful that Mrs. Long said: 

“ Leave your door unlocked, and I’ll stop 
when 1 get back, and do my hair here and tell 
you how Sara plays: that blaze is very enticing.” 

I sewed and read till after eleven; then, feel¬ 
ing tired, I went to bed, thinking that Mrs. Long 
would soon arrive. I fell asleep, and woke with 
a start, to hear the clock striking one. 1 occu¬ 
pied the front hall-room ; and, as I lay, 1 looked 
directly into the parlor. 

1 saw Mrs. Long, as I supposed, seated in an 
easy chair near the hearth, wrapped in a white 
dressing-gown, with her hair hanging over her 
shoulders. Her back was toward me; she was 
leaning forward, as if intently listening; and 
the footfalls on the staircase sounded loud and 
distinct in the stillness. 

44 1 did not hear you come in,” 1 said, raising 
myself lazily on my elbow. “ How long have you 
been here?” She made no answer, and 1 added: 
“ If you had heard those steps as many nights 
as I, you wouldn’t take the trouble to listen.” 

Still there was no answer, no change in her 
attitude. 

“For mercy’s sake,” I cried, “don’t sit there 
like a statue, but do your hair aud tell me how 
you liked Sara as 4 Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ ” 

The silence remained unbroken; but she 
stirred: a slow shiver shook her whole frame. 
I was startled, thinking that she must be ill, and 
was just ready to spring out of bed, when she 
turned so that I could Bee her face. 

It was not Mrs. Long; it was no person 1 had 
ever seen. She was still a young woman, aud 
very handsome: though the features were worn, 
and the great black eyes filled with an indescrib¬ 
able pain. 

As I looked at her, in a sort of fascination 
midway between awe and terror, I heard again 
the echo from the stairs—slow, clear, and 
measured. She heard it also, I knew: for her 
lips moved, aud she was evidently counting, 
though she uttered no sound. 

Spell-bound as I was, no thought of a super¬ 
natural appearance entered my mind. 1 sat on 
the side of the bed and watohed the pale face 
in dumb expectancy, every nerve strung to its 
highest tension. She moved her head and 
looked full in my direction; but the weary ©yps 
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went through and beyond me; then I suddenly ;; he wanted for this post. I accepted his offer 
realized that the figure was nothing mortal. \ after a good deal of hesitation, and promised to 
I cried aloud—in an agony of dread, not \ meet him, that evening, at Madame D'Aubigne’e 
fright. The apparition disappeared, the echo \ lodging. 

on the stairs ceased at the same instant, and < I went to the house punctually at eight o’clock. 
1 was alone with a sensation of awe upon me j The doctor soon arrived, and, after he had oon- 
too profound for ordinary terror to have a place j versed with his patient awhile, I was sent for 
in my mind. $ into the room. 

1 got up and locked the hall-door, then crept j The lady sat propped up in bed by pillows, 
into bed again, as weak as if I had just over- j The doctor was standing so that he hid her face 
taxed my strength by some hard labor. I \ from me, as I crossed the chamber; but, as 
thought 1 could not sleep, but a singular l I drew near, he moved aside, saying: 
lassitude gradually stole over me; the chill i “ Madame, here is Miss Blake.” 
which had seemed to reach my very heart gave S She turned her head, and our eyes met: 
way to an almost feverish warmth, and I sank \ I stood rooted to the floor. The face was that 
into dreamless slumber from which I did not \ of my midnight visitor—the face which had so 
wake till late in the morning. < indelibly photographed itself on my mind, that, 

Miss Erricson returned that evening, but \ had I been an artist, I could have faithfully 
1 made no mention of the occurrence. She s reproduced its every lineament from memory, 
found herself obliged to leave her seclusion, the > It is difficult to describe my sensations. A 
ensuing week, and set out on a theatrical tour \ superstitious tremor chilled every nerve. To see 
through the West and South, and I did not speak \ that living woman gave me a strange fright, 
to her of what had happened until we had beon \ which the sight of the apparition that bore her 
away from the house for several weeks. \ likeness had not roused, and I really think 

A year elapsed; circumstances had separated j 1 should have rushed out of the room, if the gaze 
me from my friend; for I had grown to consider j of those sombre eyes had not held me fast, 
her one of the dearest I possessed, and 1 think she \ I saw her quiver and shake; her lips moved, 
valued and ftilly returned my affection. Though j but framed no words—we remained mutely 
stronger, my health was not equal to the strain ! regarding each other. 

put on it by almost inoessant traveling, so we j * I am glad to have Miss Blake here,’' the 
had to pail, and I found myself in New York J doctor continued, moving to a tAble to write a 
again after an absence of many months. j prescription, without looking at either of us. 

1 had only been there a few days, when a i “ I am sure, modaine, that you and she will get 
physician of my acquaintance came to engage me \ on well together. You are not a whimsical 
to undertake the nursing of one of his patients. \ invalid, and my old friend Joan is discretion 
Ho said my task might be prolonged indefinitely i and patience itself.” 

—might last only a few weeks; the end was i I tried to speak; I could not; and all the 
certain either way: she could not recover. \ while the sick lady stared at me with the expres- 
Yhe lady was suffering from an internal j sion of a person trying to recall some vague 
nuilady, complicated by a most extraordinary j painful recollection. Finally she heaved a low 
disorder of the nerves, that at times threw her \ sigh, and sank back on her pillow, saying 
into a state of coma, during which she would lie ) wearily: 

for hours like a dead woman. j “I am afraid, though, that I shaft try her 

Every effort had to be made to ward off the \ patience very much.” 
attacks; but, if not successful, she was to be \ ‘‘Ah, well,” I said, endeavoring to speak 

left perfectly quiet: any attempt to rouse her <1 quietly and naturally, “ the gift would be wasted 
after unconsciousness set in was exceedingly s if it were never called into exercise.” 
dangerous. Constant watching was necessary, J. She gave me another quick look, restless with 
during her insensibility. At the first sign of ' that same troubled effort of memory. The doctor 
returning animation, there were certain vigorous \ finished writing, and came back to the bed. He 
remedies to apply, varying according to her j stood there, talking cheerfully, for a few 
condition; and. altogether, so much depended \ moments, but she replied only in monosyllables 
on the nurse’s skill and judgment, that the > or very briefly, and all the while she watched 
position was onerous and wearing in the extreme, j me with such fixed attention that I should have 
I had several times served under Doctor s feared my presence caused her annoyance, had 
Spenoer in sick-cases of exceptional character, { she not once or twice smiled in an appealing 
and he elected to consider me just the person ) way, which was very touching. 
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Presently the nurse whom I was to succeed > 
came into the room. She and I were old i 
acquaintances, having gone through a course <! 
of hospital-training at the same time, though j: 
sinoe those days the course of our busy lives had ;! 
seldom crossed. 

Miss Warner showed me the different modi- $ 
cinee and the places where such articles as I might j 
need during the night were kept, then we left l 
the chamber together. \ 

“ It is a peculiar case, M she said, as we stood ! 
conversing in the hall; 44 very peculiar. I think \ 
I never had one that told on my nerves so j 
severely; but then, I am not well—I have been i 
dreadfully overworked for a year.” \ 

41 It is fortunate I am not in the state I was $ 
a twelvemonth ago, else I could not have under- > 
taken the duties,” I said. j 

14 1 am so glad you could,” she replied. 44 It \ 
was a relief to me when Doctor Spencer men- j 
thraed your name. I have grown so interested \ 
in the poor creature that I should have staid \ 
if I had not been ordered complete repose. \ 
I have agreed to sit with her twice a week for < 
a couple of hours, so you can 'get a little change \ 
and exercise. I can manage that easily enough.” i 
44 Does she Buffer much ?” I asked. j 

44 Only at times. It is her mind, I think, that \ 
never rests,” Miss Warner answered. 44 You i 
know something of her story?” j 

44 No; I only saw the doctor for a little while < 
this morning. He had no leisure to give me any j 
information beyond the general details of her \ 
illness,” I said. 44 Tell me about her. I don’t S 
ask from simple curiosity, you know. I always j 
think the more familiar a nurse is with every- j 
thing concerning a person who has disordered i 
nerves, the better she can fulfill her duties.” \ 
44 Her husband poisoned himself two years j 
ago,” Miss Warner explained. 44 He had been > 
frightfully dissipated, and treated her infamously. \ 
She was always patient, it seems, though there \ 
was no degradation he spared her, even to \ 
bringing vile men and women into the house— < 
oh, you can understand.” < 

I could, indeed. Both personal experience and \ 
observation had rendered me only too familiar S 
with woman’s sufferings and woman’s wrongs. ij 
44 Well,” Miss Warner went on, 44 one of his ! 
petty tyrannies was to insist always on her sitting i 
up till he came home. Night after night she used j 
to watch until day broke, listening and dreading \ 
—not daring to go to bed—oh, an awful life!” \ 

44 What a lucky thing he killed himself. It was s 
only a pity he did not do it long before,” I said, j 
and, however harsh the opinion may sound to j 
others, I meant it. \ 


44 It was not certain whether he intended to 
commit suicide. He had had delirium tremens 
twice, and got in the habit of taking great doses of 
laudanum. One night he overdid it, and never 
woke.” 

44 Where was she? ” 

44 He had ordered her to bed in the adjoining 
room, .and she was so completely exhausted that 
she fell sound asleep, and did not wake for sev¬ 
eral hours. When she went to look at him, it 
was too late. Nothing could be done. He never 
even roused out of the stupor.” 

“ Where did they live? ” I asked. 

She named the street and the number of the 
house in which Miss Erricson and I had resided. 
I was not surprised—indeed, I had fully expected 
that answer—yet it gave me a shock which must 
have shown in my face, for Miss Warner said 
hastily: 

“You are not well. I thought you looked 
rather pale when I first saw you.” 

“Oh, I’m very well.” I replied, carelessly; 
and, to get away from any talk about myself, 
which is never agreeable to me, I inquired: 
44 Was the husband a foreigner? ” 

44 Not by birth. His parents were French, and 
madame told me that her mother was a Russian.” 

The doctor came out just then. Miss Warner 
and he departed, and I returned to the patient. 
I opened the door softly. She did not stir. 
There she lay, listening, listening—not to me— 
not .to any sound audible to my ears—her dreary 
eyes staring straight before her. 

44 Madame, the doctor said you could sit up if 
you wished,” I observed-, partly to break the 
oppressive silence. 

She started, glanced wildly about, and at last 
let her gaze rest on me with that same inquiring 
perplexed look which I had before noticed when 
she studied my face. 

“Did I see you there?” she muttered, then 
controlled herself by a strong effort, and added: 
44 1 am terribly nervous to-night, that is alL 
Don’t think I am out of my mind.” 

For a while she conversed naturally and agree¬ 
ably, and, even without Miss Warner’s explana¬ 
tion, I should have felt certain that she had 
been for a long time accustomed to great self¬ 
repression. Before her nerves broke down, she 
must have possessed a wonderful power. 

She slept quietly enough during the night, 
and was comfortable the next morning; but. ns 
the day wore on, her nervousness returned. The 
doctor predicted that she would have an attack 
that evening, and, as it would be my first experi¬ 
ence, he promised to call again; but the trouble 
began before he reached the house. She was 
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conscious of her state, and struggled against 
it with all the strength of her will. 

“Keep me here! Keep me here!” she 
moaned, piteously. “ Don’t let me go there— 

don't! ” 

I tried every remedy, but in vain. She sank 
gradually toward insensibility, rousing up at 
intervals to beat the air with her hands, while 
she writhed and struggled as if battling against 
some invisible assailant, moaning always: 

“ Hold me fast; don’t let me go: try to keep 
me.” 

“ I do try,” I said, over and over, inexpressibly 
touched by the anguish of her appeal. 

“I know you do,” she answered, “I know 
you do. 1 was glad when I saw you come in; 
I knew you would be good to me. But oh, 
I am going, I am going. You can’t keep me— 
you can’t.” 

Suddenly, she stretched out her arms—the 
effect was as if some unseen grasp seized her— 
then, with a long groan, she sank back in the bed, 
looking so like a corpse that I involuntarily 
uttered a cry, actually believing she was gone. 

“She is not dead,” I heard the doctor say: 
he had entered without my being aware. “ She 
may lie like this till morning.” 

I lifted her hand; it was cold as stone, and 
dropped heavily when I released it: there was 
no more sign of life than if she had been dead 
for hours. 

“Now, where is that essence we eall.'the 
soul’?” the doctor murmured, half aloud. 

Ah, where, where had it gone ? And, through 
the long hours of the- night, I asked myself that 
question many times, while waiting and watching 
for its resurrection. 


II. 

The expiration of three weeks saw little 
ohange in Madame D’Aubign^’s health; she 
seemed, to me, likely to last for months still. 
It was marvelous that so slight a frame could 
preserve such power of endurance after all it 
had undergone. 

My presence had a peculiar influence over 
her, and she could never be easy when I was out 
of her sight. There were often days when she 
felt well enough to be read to and to talk, and 
I found her an unusually olever and cultivated 
person. It was evident that some one engrossing 
thought absorbed her; whether suffering or 
temporarily free from pain, the thought was 
always there—never, even for an instant, releas¬ 
ing its tyrannous hold. Some heavy seoret 
preyed upon her—some dreary and dismal \ 
memory; but, whatever it might be, its weight} 


i brought no remorse: her conversation showed 
s that she was a thorough fatalist. 

| “ The experience of life has made me so,” she 

> admitted, one day, in answer to some remark 

> of mine. “Each man walks in his appointed 
| path—not an inch can he swerve to the right 

> or left—the work allotted he must do.” 

> Every week, that strange insensibility seized 
| her once: the attack beginning, each time, early 
| in the evening, and lasting till near daybreak; 
\ but she never asked any questions when she 
^ recovered, or made the least allusion to the 

matter. The crisis was always preceded by the 
j: same dread and horror, the same wild struggle; 
j; and to watch her agony would have been a 
‘ severe strain on the stoutest nerves. 

“I must go — you can’t keep me,” were 
: invariably her latest words, as she sank back 
exhausted. And there the body would lie, 

| motionless, an inert mass of clay, while the spirit 
; went forth on its unwilling and mysterious 
| errand. 

I suppose most people, had they known what 
I believed, would have considered me altogether 
too fanciful for my post; but I never ohanged the 
opinion I had formed, the first time I witnessed 
one of the attacks. 

The thought haunted me, until I was so beset 
by a desire to put my theory to the proof that 
it gave me no peace. I was not actuated by idle 
\ curiosity: if my explanation of the phenomenon 
J could be substantiated, it would verify a credenoe 
of certain German physicians as interesting as it 
was remarkable. 

Miss Erricson was playing in the West again, 
that season. She wrote, asking me to go to the 
house in which we had lodged, take some articles 
out of the boxes she had left, and forward them 
to her; also, to arrange for the sending of the 
cases to her agent, as the landlady was about to 
remove. 

Here was the opportunity I wanted. I bad 
discovered that I could count unfailingly on the 
regularity of Madame D’Aubign6’s attacks: 
without exception, they occurred on a Thursday 
night. I dropped Mrs. GroveB a line, saying 
that I would call on the ensuing Thursday even¬ 
ing, and that she must excuse me if I arrived 
rather late, as I was not mistress of my time. 

The night came, and, with it, Miss Warner, 
whom I had requested to take my place for an 
hour or so. 

As the clock struck nine, madame’s “orise” 
began, and, in half an hour, she lay motion loss 
and insensible on her pillow. 

I drove at once to our former lodging. Mrs. 
Groves herself opened the door, and gave me a 
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cordial greeting: for we had always got on well 
together, though she had the reputation of being 
a difficult person to deal with. She asked a great 
many questions about Miss Erricson, and wound 
ap by declaring energetically r 
“8he was a lodger worth having — and so 
were you. Miss Blake. What with this and that, 
I’ve had nothing but worry since you left: one 
man arrested, one going off without paying me, 
and then the ladies—oh, Lord!" 

Words failed her; she could only lift her 
hands and eyes tragically, to express what she 
had endured from her female inmates. 

41 And you are leaving the house?” I said. 
“Yes, indeed: it’s unlucky. And those rooms 
you had—well, nobody seems to have any peace 
in them. You remember the steps you used to 
hear on the stairs?” 

I did indeed, wondering the while what excuse 
I could offer for entering the rooms; but loqua¬ 
cious Mrs. Groves’s next words simplified matters. 

44 1 had the trunks brought down from the 
attic,” she said. “They are in the back-room 
where Miss Erricson slept.” . 

“I’d better get at work,” I observed, “for 
I haven’t long to stop.” 

She offered to go upstairs with me. 

“Though I’m afraid as death of the place,” 
she added. 

“ Then don’t come,” I replied: “ I’m not in 
the least timid.” 

I departed on my errand. When I reached 
the third-floor landing, I stopped—I could hear 
a tread behind me. The halls were well lighted. 

I looked down over the balustrade—there was no 
one in sight. 

To say that I was frightened does not describe 
my feeling: a deep sensation of awe thrilled me, 
m if I were standing on the threshold* of one of 
nature’s strangest mysteries. My flesh shrank 
indeed, but my mind remained resolute. 

I opened the door of the back-chamber, went 
in unhesitatingly, and lighted the gas. The 
folding-doors of the adjoining room were closed, 
and I had no desire to look in at present. The 
boxes had been set out on the floor, and I began 
my task of putting the articles Miss Erricson 
wanted into a valise which I had brought 
When I had finished, 1 shut the hall-door. 
My nerves urged me to flee; but I would not 
yield to the weakness: I meant to prove the 
truth or falsity of my theory. 

I could hear the steps on the staircase anew— 
coming up, up—pausing at the entrance of the 
front-room; then a brief silence would ensue, 
then the tread again. 

I made a great effort, opened the folding-doors, 


and looked steadily into the chamber, which was 
clearly enough lighted by the gaa-jets in the 
back-room. 

For a few seconds, I stood in dreodftil expect¬ 
ancy; then I perceived a pale cloud-like mist 
about the easy chair, which still was set near 
the bookcase. Gradually, the mist assumed the 
outline of a human shape, grew more distinct 
and tangible, and I saw Madame D’Aubignd 
seated there—listening, listening! Her black 
hair was streaming over her shoulders, and sho 
wore a loose white wrapper—just as I had left 
her dressed in her own room, less than an hour 
before. 

I felt myself grow faint, though not with 
terror—the sensation was as if the bodily part 
of me had not strength to bear this superhuman 
spectacle, which my soul could regard undis¬ 
mayed. 

I stood mutely staring at the wraith, incapable 
of movement Finally, the figure stirred, drew 
itself up, the bloodless lips began to move, and 
again the echo of the footsteps sounded on the. 
stairs. 

The shape turned slowly, slowly, till the cold 
dead eyeB met mine—looking not at but. 
through me, toward some object hidden from 
my sight. 

My head whirled; I clutched the doorpost 
to keep myself upright—for my limbs trembled 
till they could with difficulty support my weight. 
—and stared straight at the apparition, whose 
eyes were still fixed in my direction. 

Suddenly, a voice through my lips—a voice 
which did not seem to belong to my personality 
or obey my volition—called aloud to the phan¬ 
tom in stern command: 

“ Go back ! go back ! ” 

The wraith struggled up, up in the chair; the 
dead eyes were frill upon me; then I partly 
fainted. 

My stupor could only have lasted a few 
moments; but, when I came to myself, the greats 
chair was empty. 

I shut the doors, took my valise, put out the. 
gas, and went downstairs, making hasty adieu 
to Mrs. Groves on the score of anxiety about my 
patient. I drove homo* and went up at once to. 
the sick-room. When I entered. Miss Warner 
was bending over madaine, applying restorative 
remedies. 

“ She began to come to, about half an houi 
ago.” Miss Warner said, in answer to my 
inquiry. Then we both worked in silence, till 
the sufferer had frilly recovered consciousness— 
lying there weak and spent, but, as was always, 
the case on /Mich occasions, eqtirely free from pain.. 
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I shall never forget the expression in madame’s < 
eyes, as they met mine. Had she put into words 
the question she desired to ask, it could not have 
been plainer; and mine must have answered as 
clearly. 

I saw her lips move, and, stooping over her, 
caught the words, uttered with great difficulty: 

“You brought me back! yon brought me 
back! ” 

She closed her eyes; and, even when we were 
left alone, made no further reference to the 
subject of her thought. 

From that night, she clung more and more 
closely to me; but no confidence in regard to 
her secret escaped her lips. The poor creature 
had not long to be dependent on my care: after 
Uat evening, she grew steadily weaker, though 
no other lethargic seizure occurred : the end was 
near, I saw. 

The case had been, from the first, so peculiar, 
that the doctor could not predict as to the time 
9he might linger—perhaps a month, perhaps any 
day would be her last. 

The end came just a fortnight from the date 
of my visit to Mrs. Groves’s house. It was 
about nine o’clock in the evening; madame had 


been sleeping quietly for a couple of hours. 
She wakened suddenly, and raised herself in 
the bed. She looked at me; an unearthly light 
illuminated her eyes: I knew what it meant: 
knew it only too well. 

“ I must go,” she said, slowly ; “ not there— 
further! further! You came for me, that last 
time—I saw you. Well, you know I killed him 
—yes, I killed him! I gave him an overdose 
of laudanum. It was an accident, but 1 let it 
do its work when I found what I had done. 
I had borne all I could—what I bad suffered ! ” 

She paused for an instant. 1 sat dumb. 

“ He could not forgive me,” she went on, 
presently ; “so, even after he was dead, he had 
to come back, and 1 to go there and wait, wait— 
listen, listen.” 

There was another silence; her gaze went 
beyond me, and her finger pointed to the foot 
of the bed. 

“ Richard,” she said, in a full clear voice, 
“Richard, I am not afraid. Ah, you forgive? 
Well, I forgive also.” 

She sank slQwly back among the pillows; her 
eyes closed: they never opened again in this 
world. 


A MEMORY. 

BT LOU V A I, K R I A WILLSON 


It wu a tender strain at midnight's hour, 

When all the world around was bathed in dow: 

A melody of weird and subtile power, 

With notes of dreamy sweetness threaded through ; 

As mystic as the pale rays of the moon, 

8weet as perfhme the night-wind bore along; 

As if the breezes had been set to tune, 

The sflrcr moonbeams changed into a song. 

I listened long, chained by the rhythmic spell 
That held me captive with resistless power. 

And weirdly (air the moonlight round me fell. 

And strangely awful seemed tho eerie hour. 


From whence the music came, I cannot tell; 

Whose fingers touched the chords, I ne'er hare known 
f only know that a mysterious spell. 

That wild sweet strain e'er since has o'er me thrown. 

And oft, when night-winds sweep with deep-toned notes 
The great iEolian-harp of woodlands near, 

I listen to the sonnd that to me floats, 

And half believe the strain again I hear. 

Oft I awake when sleep my brow has kissed, 

My heart wild-pulsing with the mystic strain; 

And oft, at eventide, intent I list. 

And hope and dream I hear it once again. 


8 T . VALENTIN E’8 DAY. 


BT H BUM MARION ■ V R N » I D ■ . 


Thk little birds, awaking 
Amongst the ivy-leaves, 

Their nests are making, making, 
Along the eosy eaves, 

And, in the tangled grasses, 

New buds and bells aro bom— 
Meet gifts for lasses, lasses, 

Krum true love's hands this mom. 


True love, whose sweet beguiling 
St. Valentine allows— 

Oh, maidens, smiliug, smiling. 
O’er levers' gifts and vows, 

May true love fail ye never; 

For, where its spell is flung. 
The heart for ever, ever. 

Is strong and glad and young. 
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It stood just across the yard, diagonally oppo¬ 
site to the back-door of the “big house,” and 
was a favorite resort with the children. It was 
a small one-roomed house, built of hewn logs 
mortised together at the corners, and covered 
with cypress-shingles, on which time's artistic 
fingers had made tracery of green and shades 
of gray with moss and lichen. It went by the 
name of “ Mammy House.” 

A comfortable room, warm and pleasant, with 
bits of gorgeous color on the whitewashed walls, 
where Mammy, who loved color with the tropical 
ardor of her race, had fastened coarse gay 
prints and circus-pictures of impossible animals 
and equally impossible people. The heavy beams 
above were decorated with pendant bunches of 
ml and speckled popcorn, little hags of garden- 
j*eed, baskets made of white-oak splits, and 
brings of bright-red peppers. The big wheel 
stood in the corner, with a pile of soft fresh- 
carded rolls on the beam, and a fluffy little 
bunch of wool, like a rabbit-tail, close up at the 
spindle, on which was an unfinished broche of 
yarn. The winter sunshine streamed in at the 
uncurtained window, and made patches of light 
on the floor. On a wooden bench near the 
ironing-tAble stood a basket, half filled with 
freshly-ironed clothing. In the wide fireplace, 
the flames from the burning logs leaped up and 
roared and crackled, and reflected themselves 
dully in the faces of the row of flatirons before 
the glowing coal. A big Maltese-cat, on the 
hearth, sat upright and reflectively stroked his 
whiskers with his mouse-colored paw. Outside, 
the snow lay deep on the ground. 

Manmfy pulled ont lace and frill, and smoothed 
raffle and tuck, with clever capable fingers. Her 
comely brown ffcoe was a pleasant thing to look 
upon, and her bandana-turban came out bravely 
against the background of the wall. The 
“ingle-nook” was filled by an old wooden arm¬ 
chair, covered with faded moreen, in which was 
curled a child of twelve, wrestling with her first 
psychological difficulty. 

Could there be, she was wondering, such a 
thing as demoniac possession ? The Bible gave 
many instances of bodily possession and bodily 
roting-forth : there was the woman who accom¬ 
modated seven devils, and the man among the 
tombs. But then Mr. Burton, the olever scientist, 


who lectured At the school she attended, main¬ 
tained that revelation was apocryphal. She had 
been obliged to hnnt up the meaning of the 
word; and, when she had found it, she had been 
shocked a little, but, at the same time, interested 
and fascinated. She was a thoughtful imagin¬ 
ative child, and the scientist was intimate with 
her father. Often, she would listen to the con¬ 
versation of the two men, when neither was 
aware of her presence in the room, and endeavor 
to follow the course of their reasoning, sometime 
to her great bewilderment. 

This idea of demoniac possession was her 
latest acquisition; and she turned it over, as it 
were, and puzxled her brain over it, interested in 
the thing, but densely ignorant of its nature and 
property. Once, she summoned courage to ques¬ 
tion Mr. Burton about it; but he was in a hurry, 
so simply bade her not bother her head with 
speculation on things beyond her scope: to wait 
until she should be old enough to understand 
science, and then the dark places would be light 
to her, and the rough places made smooth. But 
the child oould not wait: Bhe wanted aid to 
understanding at once; the darkness was dense, 
but she could not help groping; the rough places 
obstructive, but that only made more intense her 
desire to press forward. What could be the 
meaning of “demoniac possession”? 

Mammy turned from the table, deposited her 
cold iron on the hearth, and took up a fresh one. 
As she did so. she caught sight of the child’s 
troubled face, and grew instantly responsive: 

“What is it, honey? What’s troublin’ of 
yer? Tell Mammy.” The voioe was rich and 
frill, the intonattion persuasive. 

Mammy might not be so learned or so clever 
as Mr. Burton—and she certainly was ignorant 
of all science, save that which comes under the 
head of common-sense—but she was “grown,” 
a woman of years and experience; and the 
child felt that her nurse’s knowledge, as com¬ 
pared with her own, must be as the great world, 
to a clearing on a mountain-side. 

“ Mammy, can devils get in people now-^-take 
possession of them, like the ones they tell of in 
the Bible, and make them do all sorts of things ? 
Can they, Mammy? And, if they do, how do 
they do it?” 

The iron passed slowly backward and forward 
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over the little dress, and the brown face above < fur to let de whole yearth an’ de sky an’ de 
it looked earnest. The answer, when it come, j neighborhood-folk know dat de baby had got 
was delivered slowly: j yere, an* dat ’twas er boy. De niggers all had 

44 1 dunno, honey. ’Pears like dey do. j extry rations sarved out when dey come up to de 
Somethin* n’other gits in folks, I knows, whar j house to ax how ole mis’ was; an’ dey got one 
docs ’em same ez debbils. Makes ’em so, dat J poplar-tree outen de woods an’ planted it in de 
dey bain t got no knowledge fur to hold darselves ! front -yard—’kase dat was de custom wid our 
straight, an’ t'ars ’em up till dey ain’t nothin’ j fam’ly—an’ dot was de way de home-place got 
but er trial an’ er triberlation ter dem dey jits name, 4 Poplar Grove.’ Er poplar-tree fur 

belongs ter. Makes ’em sich er misery ter de \ er boy, an’ er oak-tree fur er gal—bekase gals 

folks roan’ ’em, dat er body moe’ feel like < were de skeersest ’mong us—was de way wid 
t’would be er blessed thing ef de Good Marster j our farn’ly. 

up above would take ’em’way an’ fasten ’em! 44 Yes, honey, we was mighty proud o’dat boy- 

up soraewhar, so dey couldn't be no mo’ bodder- j baby; an’ ole mars’—he was de proudes’ ob all, 
ation. Hit been call by heap o’ names, in heap > ’kase nary one ob us never knowed de trouble 
o’ places; but 1 reckon ’tisde same thing at las’: i he was gwine ter see. Arter dat, boys got ta 

I been see it.” j be so common wid us, dat folk got used to ’em, 

“Where, Mammy? When? Tell me about it.” Jan’ quit makin’ much fuss. Dar was Conway, 
44 In heap o’ places, honey, an’ er sight o’ Charles, an’ Robert—him whar growed up ter be 
times, ’mongst black an* white. Dar was Mars’ < a doctor; an’ Wilkins—Rufus, dey used ter call 
Ned’s wife—Lord, po’ Mars’ Ned—he suffered 1 him, ’kase his head was de color o’ de sorrel 
Didn’t yo* never hear ’bout dat—’bout yo’ Uncle \ colt ole mars’ gin him, when he got big ’nuflf tor 
Ned, whar was yo’ ma’s oldes’ brudder, back j ride by hisse’f: he war a rale sorreltop. Arter 
yonder in Virginny?” \ she had five boys, ole mis’ looked like she’d go 

“ No,” said the child, eagerly. 44 1 want to j plumb distracted arter a gal, an’ mars' wuu’t 
hear about him. Tell me, Mammy.” \ no better. W 7 hen Mis’ Frances was born, you’d 

There was a pause, during which the last little j ’lowed dar never had been er baby ’pou de 
child’s-dress was folded and laid in the basket, \ plantashun befo’; an’, when po* little Rolfe, de- 
and then Mammy stood all her irons in a row, \ younges’ ob all, come de nex’ year, why, he 
to oool, on one side of the hearth, and seated j wan t no ’count at all. 

herself in a split-bottomed rockingohair, with an : “ Everything went on mighty pcac’ble till de 

infant’s-robe in her lap, and a silver knife in j fo* oldes’ boys got growed an’ Mis’ Frances war 
her hand for plaiting the tiny frills. J a slip o’ er gal ’bout eighteen. Den ole mis’ took 

4 ‘Jus’ like I tell yo’, chile,” commenced the j sick, an’ nothin’ we could do didn’t ’pear to help 
old woman, swaying her chair gently, as she j her none. She kep’ gittin’ lower an’ lower, an' 
talked. “We didn’t, none ob us—dat is, us j dey tried everything. Ole mars’ war like er 
house-people an’ do white folks, ’eeptin’ ’twas > varmint whar was cotched in trap; he couldn’t 
yo’ pa, ob co’ae—belongst down yere in Missis- j keep still or res’ easy er minute. He so't yere 
sippi, at fust. ’Twan’t none ob us raised down San’ he so’t dar arter doctors, an’ he wurked 
yere: we come from up in ole Virginny—in de \ an’ he strived ober her: fur he p’int’ly war 
James-Ribber Valley, dey calls it—an’ our plan- j wrapped up in ole mis’—an’ well he mought be, 
tashun up dar were another sort o’ one to dis l fur she war de sweetes’ an de peac'bfts’ lady 
one. De lan’ won’t no better; but de house an’ | whar ebber drawed de breff o’ life. I war raised 
de yard an’ de neighbors were heap mo’ to my 5 Tong up wid her from a gal, an’ I nussed all her 
saterfaction den what dese is. ’Twas jus’ a \ chil’en, an’ I knowed her from one en’ de row 
beautiful place, dat one was.; an’ dar, 1 reckon, j plumb ter de yother. She war sweet ez dem 
we would all er-lived an’ died, same ez we hod S ole-fashion pinks whar grow under de box- 
been bom an’ raised, ef it hadn’t been Air Mis’ j bushes in de springtime. 

Millie, yer Uncle Ned’s wife. 44 One night, I min’, when she was mos’ at de 

44 My ole mars’ had six boys an* jus’ one little \ wuss, I was in de room wid her by mysef—ju.V 
gal—Mis’ Frances—yo’ mother. Dor was Ned j me an’ her, kase I’d made Mis’ Frances lay 
—he was de oldes’; an’, when he war born, dar < down in de nex’ room Air to get er little res’, 
was hol’day ’pon de plantashun, an’ er big tor-do j an’ ole mars’r war downstairs wid de doctors. 
’mongBt black an’ white. Ole mars’ made de j I were settin’ by de fire, all but noddin’, kase 
han’s git er big holler gum-log an’ kyar it \ I’d bin up mos’ every night fur er week, an‘ de 
’pon top de hill ’hind de house an’ load it up j fire was warm. ’Twas snowin’ outside, an’ de 
wid powder, same ez er cannon, an’ tetch it off, \ groun’ was nigh kivered. Pres’nly look like 
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somethin’ n’other made me sorter start an’ tu’n 
roun’ toward de bed: de fire ’gun to make dat 
whirrin’ fuss wh&r it do when dar's a’r in de 
log breakin’ loose, an’ right in de midst of it I 
heard mistis call me—soft an’ easy, like she was 
er long way off. I ris’ up right quick an’ went 
to de bedside; but, ’fo’ I got dar, mistis had 
done h’ist herse’f up off’n de pillow, though 
we’d ’lowed she war too weak to move. I was 
skeer’d, an’ flung my arm roun' her an’ tried to 
git her to lay down; but she wouldn’t. She 
wa’nt lookin’ at me; her eyes was set straight 
befo’ her, an’ her face was white like dead-folks’ 
frees, an’ her lips was dry, so she couldn’t 
hardly talk. She was p’ intin’ wid her po’ white 
fingers an’ trimblin’, like lambs does when de 
win’ come cuttin’ from de norf an’ t’aint no 
shelter handy. She was talkin’; but I couldn’t 
make out what Bhe said at fus’, but pres’nly she 
almos’ hollered 4 Ned's wife! Ned’s wife!— 
don’t—don’t let—’ an’ den mumbled off so I 
couldn't understan’ her. It look to me so 
curous far her to kyar on so, dat I couldn’t 
fetch my min’ roun’ to git er good grip on it, no 
way an’ nohow. Mars Ned didn’t have no mo’ 
wife ’en nothin', an’ I hadn’t never even hearn 
tell of his co’tin’ nobody. ’Twas so sing’lar, 
look like, fur mistis to do dat way. 

“ I couldn’t git her pacified n’other. She 
kep’ on moanin’ an’ moanin’, an’ mutterin’ 
’bout 4 trouble ’ an’ ‘ Ned,’ an’ somethin’ some¬ 
body mus’n’t be let do, twell I got right skeer’d 
an’ foolish. She kotch holt of my han’ once 
wid bo’f o’ hern, an’ said: 4 Take care of my 
boy! take care of my boy!’ an’ wouldn’t quit 
twell I promised her. I promise jus’ ez soon ez 
my senses come together good fur to pacify her; 
but I didn’t know what ’teas I was promisin’, 
nor which o’ de boys she meant. ’ Feared like 
to me arterward, when I come to study it out, 
dat dat ar dyin’ mother seed things whar was 
beyant de knowledge an’ ’ezernment o’ mortal 
folks, an’ dat what she seed laid hebby on her 
min'. 

44 Po’ mistis! She never lived mo’ en a day 
or two arter dat, an’ when she died ’peared like 
de string had bust loose Arum roun’ de fam’ly 
an’ it sorter dropped to pieces. Mis’ Frances, 
she war so broke down wid ’stress an’ nussin’ 
dat ole mars’r sont her down here, to stay ’long 
of her aunt twell she got rested an’ pacified. 
Dat was yo’ fader's mother, honey, kase Mis* 
Frances took an’ married her own oousin, like 
Virginny people raos’ly does do. 

“ De young men sorter scattered too, an’ de 
fus’ winter mars’r was mos’ly by hisse’f. Mars 
Ned, he lived at home—dat is, he call hisse’f 

Vol. XCI.—9. 


I livin’ at home—but ’twas mighty lonesome ’pon 
de plontashun, an’ he was cornin’ an’ gwine ter 
Richmond mos’ all de time. 

“Arter while, news ’gun ter come, fus* one 
way den de y’other, dat Mars Ned were co’tin* 
down dar at Richmond. Word come dat de 
lady war mighty pretty an’ ’longst to de fastest 
fam’lies, an’ all like o’ dat. An’ ole marsV 
sorter straightened up an’ set de carpenters an* 
de masons to work far to get de i<ace spick on* 
span far de bride. He took a sight o' intrus, 

[ an’ ’lowed dat 1 twould look like ole times to see 
[ er lady in de house once mo’. He wrote to Mirf 
Frances to come ’long home an’ git ready fur. de 
new sister, an’ Mis’ Frances, she come. Mars’ r 
had Mars Ned’s room all done up wid every sort 
o’ fixment a body ever heerd on; but he never 
totched de balance o’ de house, bekase o’ mistis. 
He ’lowed he’d ruther ’twould stan’ de way she 
lef' it; an’ Mis’ Frances an’ de boys, dey’d 
ruther so too. 

“ Well, to’ard summer, Mars Ned, he whirled 
in an’ got married—quiet like—’dout no fuss, 
kase his mother hadn't been dead mor*n fo’ or 
five mont’s—an’ fetched his wife home. I were 
standin’ in de hall, behinst de fam’ly, when de 
kyaridge drive up to de do’, an' ole mars’r an* 
Mis’ Frances went down de steps to meet her. 
Mars'r opened de kyaridge-do’ hisse’f on* 
he’ped her out, ao’ inteijuced her to Mis’ 
Frances, an’ gin her his arm up de steps, es 
were becomin’, an’ Mars Ned, he follow wid Jus 
sister. Dey stopped on de porch er minute fur 
to look at de view, dat was called de fines’ in de 
country. Folks alius stopped to look at it an’ 
make ’miration over it, but Mis’ Millie—her 
name were Mildred, but everybody called her 
Millie—she look like she didn’t keer nothin’ 
’tall erbout it, an’ all she said was: 4 What 
makes you have the graveyard so near the 
house? I should think ’twould give you all the 
horrors.’ 

44 De graveyard were down in one corner o* de 
garden, like all Virginny folks mos’ly has it, an* 
you could see de cedar-trees an’ de white shine 
o’ de tombstones Arum de porch. 

44 When Mis’ Millie sed dat, ole mare’r sorter 
dr&wed in bis breath, an’ his forred come 
together, but he never sed nothin’; an’ Mare 
Ned, he talked mighty fast ’bout de weddin’, an’ 
whar dey’d been, an’ what dey’d been doin’. 
He kissed Mis’ Frances over ’gin an’ put hie 
han’ on his pa’s shoulder, an’ ’lowed ’twor good 
to be at home agin. 

* 4 1 draw'd back in de shadow, but Mars Ned 
seed me an’ was mighty glad, an’ den nothin’ 
urns’ do, but 4 Mammy ’ mus’ see his wife. Min’ 
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Millie was lookin’ aroun’ de hall an’ talkin’, but i “ Lord! de way she used to do Mis’ Frances I 
she shook ban’s wid me an’ sed ‘howdy.’ \ Mis’ Frances tote de keys, you min’, an’ kep' 

“ When dey was gwine through de hall, to’ard < house fur her pa; an’ ’twant nothin’ she done 
de stair-steps, I hccrd a little fuss in de parlor i look right to Mis’ Millie. Mis’ Millie wanted 
like somethin’ had done fell, an’ 1 stepped in S de keys herse’f, an’ she aggervated an’ nagged, 
dar to see what ’twas. Dar was a little picture > an’ nagged an’ aggervated. De po’ chile were 
o’ mistis, took wid Mars Ned in her arms, when > wore plumb out wid tryin’ to please her sister- 
toe war er baby, hangin’ on de wall ’side de j in-law an’ to keep things back from ole mare’r. 
window. Mars’r had drawed it off hisse’f, kase \ At las’ it got so bad dat Mis’ Frances took de 
lie could do mos’ anything he want to, an’ mistis \ keys to ole mars’r, an’ sed, right soft an’ gentle, 
had got one little frame fur it an’ hanged it up. \ like she alius talk, dat she warn’t nothin’ but er 
4She liked it, an’ it sorter hu’t me fur to see it < gal, an’ she reckon ’twould be mo’ proper fur 
lyin’ ’pon de flo’ wid de glass broke in two. De \ Mis’ Millie to keep house, seein’ she war er 
sharp, sharp aidges had cut de picture, too, \ married ’ooman an’ wanted to. Ole mars’r 
right across frum mistis’ shoulder to de chile’s \ didn’t soy nothin’, but he took Mis’ Frances in 
breas’. I put it away an’ never sed nothin', an’ S his arms an’ kissed her, an’ den ho made her 
Arter while I show’d it to Mis’ Frances, an’ she > pack up her things an’ sont her back down yere 
sed cz how de nail hed worn de cord fra, an’ de \ to Mississippi, to stay wid her aunt agin twell 
win’ must er blow’d it down. Den she took de \ things sorter straightened out at home. Mis’ 
picture upsta’rs, an’ nobody never sed nothin’ 5 Millie thought she hed it all in her sling den, 
to ole mars’r ’bout it. \ an’ she made herse’f mighty sweet to cvery- 

“ Mis’ Millie was mighty pretty in de face, < body; but she never fooled none of us, ’ceptin’ 
an’ could sing sweet cz any bird, an’ dance an' j ’twas Mars Ned. Ole mars’r hed foun’ her out 
be sweet ez sugar long ez she had her own way; < by den, but he kep’ right still bokase her con- 
an’ at fus’ everything went on smoov enuf, \ finement was close by, an’ he didn’t want to 
bekase all on us tipped roun’ light, an’ tried to s make no fuss twell dat was over, ’count o’ Mars 
please her. De colored folk foun’ out ’bout her < Ned. 

temper ftis’, kase her own maid, whar she \ “Mis’ Millie, she couldn’t never let Bleepin' 
fetched wid her, fa’rly ’spised her in her sight, j dogs lie. De house was mighty ole-fashioned, 
an’ was fear’d of her ez er rattlesnake. Lord- \ she sed, an’ she was alius hintin’ an’ ’sinervatin’ 
tor-mussy! what er temper she did have! Don’t \ to ole mars'r how she wanted it to’e to pieces 
say nothin’ ! Ef you was to take dem seben \ an’ altered. One day, I ’member pertickler, 
devils Mary had, an’ de ones whar chased de l she had some o’ we all to move some o’ de 
hogs down de hill, an’ pile on dem de ones whar £ furniture out*n de parlor fur to make room fur 
sot in de tombs wid de tormented man, an’ tu’n < some new truck whar she had fetched up frum 
’em loose in de big barn, to jaw. an’ fuss, an’ < Richmond. Mars’r an’ Mars Ned come in while 
quar'l, dey couldn’t er dono no wuss’n she done < she was doin’ of it, an’ mars’r’s face went 
when her temper was up. When folks crossed S white. Mis’ Millie had a little chany figger in 
Mis’ Millie, de bes thing fur ’em was to take to j her hands whar had used to belongst to one o* 
de woods an’ stay in er hollow tree twell she s de boys when dey was little. Ole mistis sot sto' 
come roun’. ! by it, an’ had put it in de parlor ’pon da 

“ You see, she come of er good ole ftun’ly; > mantel-piece. Mis’ Millie was laughin’ at it, 
tout dey was bad people—dey hkd been hard- > an’ makin’ all manner o’ fun at folks puttin’ dat 
livin’, hard-drinkin’, hard-swearin’ folks fur l sort o’ truck in deir parlor, an’ (le niggers was 
ginerashuns, an’ all dcir devilment look like l standin’ roun’ grinnin’ an’ listenin’, like niggers 
come right to a p’int in her. De tales dey used \ will. When she see’d de gentmen come in, she 
to toll ’bout dat fam’ly was barb’rous. One of $ hilt de little figger up an’ hollered to Mars Nod 
'em, folks sed, kilt his own wife—leastways, he " to look, an’ made fun of it. Ole mars’r’s faco 
hither, an’ she died. An’ ’nother one shot his \ jot white, jes’ like I tell you, an’ his eyes sort 
own brother in er row dey had. I)e devil was S o’ burned, but he hilt hisse’f in. He jus 
in dem folks sometimes same ez er lion—an’, ef > stepped up to Mis’ Millie, quiet like, an’ took 
’twa’n’t de devil, twas somethin’ whar mocked l de thing out’n her hand «an’ put it back on do 
him so close dat couldn’t noinsly tell no 5 mantei-piece, an’ ordered de niggers to put all 
difence. i de things back in de parlor jus’ like dey was 

“Arter I seed de sort of ooman Mis’ Millie | befo\ Deu went straight ’long de hall into 
was T couldn’t blame ole mistis fur bein’ < mistis’ room an’ shut de do’, 
oneftsy ’p<*t‘ her def-bed. \ “Even Mis' Millie were skeor’d dat time, an' 
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Mare Ned, he took her into d&r room an' talked 
to her, an’ she step mightj light fur better'n er 
mont’. 

“ Den de little boy was born, an* Mis’ Millie 
was powerful sick. ’Twas a puny little delicate 
creeter, an’ didn't nobody ’low he could be 
raised. Mis’ Millie look like she didn’t keer 
much er ’bout him. She sed he were er 
mizzerble ugly little skeer-crow, whar wa’nt 
worth her riskin’ her life fur. But I took er 
notion he look sorter like ole mistis, an’ I sot 
sto’ by him. 

“ When she was gwine ’bout agin, I took 
notice dot ole mars’r was mighty perlite, mor’n 
common, an* he look so cheerful, an’ step so 
light, I mistrua’ dat somethin’ was gwine to 
happen. He rib’- Mare Ned had er sight o’ 
biznes together, an’ dar was cornin’ an’ gwine. 
Alter while, it come out dat mars'r had bought 
er plantashun down below Riohmohd, ah’ 
stocked it, an’ ’gin it to Mars Ned fur his’n. 
Dey was to more down dar soon ez de weather 
open good, an’ den mars’r was gwine to send 
one de boys arter Mis’ Franoes. 

“ When dey tole Mis’ Millie how ’twas to be, 
she jus’ r’ared. Lordy I Lordy ! how she did 
quar’l I ’Twant no use. Ole mars’r was wo’e 
plumb out, an’ Mars Ned hissef, for all he look 
so easy, was er chip o’ de ole bloek. When it 
came right down to nip an’ tuck betwix ’em, he 
mos'ly got de bos’ of it, bekase he needed 
keerful drivin’, an’ Mis’ Millie didn't hare no 
notion of nothin’ but whip an’ lash. 

“ Den de quest’on come up ’bout de baby, an’ 
Miss Millie put at ole mare’r to let ’em kyar me 
’long wid ’em, bekase she know’d 1 oould take 
keer ern him better*n anybody else. Ole mare’r 
sed, if I'd ’gree to go fur a little while twell 
dey got settled, I mout; but dar shouldn’t 
nobody make me. I was lorf to go at fto’, kase 
1 had so little use fur Mis’ Millie; but Mare 
Ned, he oome in de nus’ry, an’ begged me jes’ 
to ’gree to go down an’ stay twell I could larn 
another ’ooman how to ’tend to de ohile. ’Twas 
eo ailin’, he was ’feard to trus’ it wid er 
onexperienced pusson. An' den he put his ban’ 
on my shoulder, an’ * Wouldn’t Mammy do it 
for his sake?’ an* I give in. He was de fas’ 
chile I missed, you min’, an’ I never had none 
o’ my own, an* I loved him de bos’ of all ole 
mistis’ boys. Den I set sto’ by de po’ little 
baby, an’ ’lowed he couldn’t be raised nohow, 
an’ it didn’t look right ftir him to die in 
nobody's arm 'cept mine. 

“Arter while, we all got settled in de new 
place an’ liked it mighty well. Neighbors was 
plentiful, an’ dar was lots o’ young people fur 


Mis’ Millie to ’muse heree’f wid. She was gay 
an’ lively, an’ mon’stus fond o’ ’tention an’ 
bein’ fust wid everybody. In June, Mare Roife 
come down Arum de University, fur to pay his 
brother a visit. He were er han’som boy an’ 
well grow’d to his age, an’ Mis’ Millie liked him 
better’n any her husban’s fam’ly, an’ got on wid 
him better, too. But den be war mighty sweet- 
tempered, an’ he nevar crossed her. 

44 Dar was some half-strainer folks livin’ right 
’ginst us, ’pon de nex’ j’inin’ plantashun, whar 
hed got er sight o' money, an’ kyar’d er wide 
row wid it. Dar gran’daddy had been one 
nigger trader; but dey done forgot all ’bout dat, 
an’ hilt dcir haids ez high ez ef t’other folks’ 
mem’ry war’nt no longer en der’n. Dar was 
two young ladies—one of ’em was er beauty, too 
—an’ er young man, ’sides de old folks. 

44 Well, honey, dem folkB fatly ’voured Mis* 
Millie. Everything she done was pretty an' 
everything she sed was smart. Dey flattered 
her yere an’ dey flattered her dar; behinst 
backs, so she could get to hear it, an' befe’ 
faces, so she could hear it herae’f; every whar, 
an’ all de time, plumb down to befo' breakfast 
in de mornin’. An' Mis’ Millie, bekase she sot 
heap o’ sto’ by herae’f, sot sto’ by dem too fur 
bein’ willin’ to ’gree in her opinion. But Mara 
Ned, he jus’ couldn’t b’ar de sight o’ ’em. 

4 ‘ Dey come to our house er sight, pertickorly 
arter Roife oome, an’ t’wam’t long befo’ I notice 
dat dat younges’ Doreett gal—deir name was 
Doreett—were fa’rly snappin’ de eyee out’n her 
haid at Roife. He were wild, an’ young, an* 
foolish; jus’ de sort o’ boy whar would cou’t de 
fus’ rale pretty gal dat would take pains an’ set 
still long enouf to let him do it. He were 
tickled een-er-mos’ to def ’ at de notioe she took 
on him, an’ she were pow’rful pretty, an’ had 
mo’ beaus ’sides him, so he paid her a sight o’ 
’tention. Mis’ Millie, she jus’ whirled in, she 
did, on’ fetched ’em toguther all she could, an’ 
’couraged Roife in his foolishness. She done it 
out o’ devilment, too, kase she know’d de fam’ly 
wouldn’t never git over it ef ’twas er matoh 
made. She was er spiteful ’ooman, Mis’ Millie 
was. 

44 Dat summer, dar was er big ’miration gwine 
roun’ over er singin’ lady whar was settin’ folks 
plumb ,’stracted wid de musio she oould make. 
Dey call her name 4 Jenny Lind,’ an’ talk like 
she oould beat cherubim an’ seraphim hollor at 
dar own biznes. Dem whar had heara her 
r’ared bekase dey felt bo big, an’ dem whar 
hadn’t r’ared bekase dey felt so little. De Dor- 
setts, dey took de Jenny Lind fever bad, an’ Mis’ 
Millie 1 Lord I she was ’stracted firum de fust*. 
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“One mornin’, Mr. Dorsett come over to we-!; 
all’s, fur to tell Mis’ Millie dat Jenny Lind was 
gwine to sing in Balt’mo’, an’ dey had got 
tickets fur a party dey was gwine to make up to ; 
'go an’ listen at her. He sed his sisters had sont 
him over to invite Mis’ Millie an’ Mars Rolfe— ; 
an’ Mars Ned too, ef he’d go. Dey was gwine; 
to git er boat, an’ have er champagne Bupper, : 
an’ dancin’, an’ er big to-do. Mis’ Millie, she 
jumped at it, an’ promised fur herse’f an’ Mars 
Rolfe. She wouldn’t promise fur Mars Ned, 
kase, she Bed, 4 Ned was an old fogy, and didn’t 
care for music’; which warn’t de truf, ez every- 
body know’d whar’d watched his face when Mis’ 
Millie heroe’f war singin’. Howsunever, she j; 
tole him dat dey could count on her, an' on 
Rolfe too. An’ den dey looked at one anudder 
an’ larfed. 

“I was breshin* Mars Ned’s coat in de back > 
entry, an’ all de do’s was open. As dey come: 
out in do hall together, Mr. Dorsett sed ag’in 
dat dey all depen’ ’pon Mis’ Millie fur to make 
de party a success, an’ dat ’twas mos’ly got up 
fur her, an’ he begged right hard dat she < 
wouldn’t disapp’int ’em at de las’. ‘Nothing! 
but death Bhould stop her,' Mis’ Millie made j 
answer, in her crazy way; an’ den de young \ 
man got ’pon his horse an’ went home.” i 

Mammy paused here, letting her hands and i 
the little robe rest quietly in her lap, her * 
thoughts busy with the past. The child left \ 
the great chair in the ingle, and moved a low 
stool so that she might rest her head against 
Mammy’8 knee. The sun had disappeared: 
behind heavy wind-clouds that scudded across 
the sky. The fire burned with a dull red glow, ; 
but outside it was very cold. 

“ I know’d ’twas somethin' bleeged to happen l 
datBiimraer,” Mammy resumed, slowly. “’Peared \ 
like I could feel it drawin’ nigher an' nigher < 
long befo’ it got in sight. All de signs o* 'stress \ 
an’ triberlation whar folk could get, we had. s 
Bats would flock roun’ de windows, an’ we’d be j 
bleeged to keep ’em shut some nights fur to keep ! 
de things out’n de house: owls would hoot ’pon \ 
de housetop an’ dogs howl in de yard twell > 
a body couldn’t res’ o’ nights, an’ ’twas ’stressful \ 
for to hear ’em. An’ den three times when I ! 
war out wid de baby I seed er lizard crawl j 
back’ards ’cross de road, an’ dat is er certain < 
sho’ sign o’ def. Den, too, I don’t keer what j 
time I went to bed, dat minute I’d get to sleep s 
I’d see ole mistis ’side o’ de bed. Sometimes j 
she’d jes’ wring her han’s an’ moan, an* den j 
agin she would whisper ‘ My boy I Oh, take \ 
care of my boy! ’ wid de tears streamin’ down \ 
her faoe. I got so, I used to dread fur night to j 


come, an’ when it did I’d be ’fear’d to go to 
sleep. I used to set up in de nus’ry wid de 
baby an’ sort o' shiver, wonderin’ what was 
gwine ter happen. 

44 De baby was teethin’ an’ ailin’ an’ miner- 
’ble, po’ little fellow, an’ it ’twas bo’ne in ’pon 
my mind dat he was gwine to die. Nobody 
keer’d nothin’ ’bout him much, ’cept’n me an’ 
Mars Ned, fur he warn’t no show chile, like I 
tole you. Mars Ned set a heap o’ sto’ by him, 
nussin’ him an’ pettin’ him like he was tryin’ 
to make up to de baby ’bout somethin. ’Pear 
like he took sech comfort in de chile, I was loaf 
for him to go, 'pon po’ Mars Ned’s 'count. 

44 When Mars Ned come to hear ’bout dat fine 
Dorsett plan, he were dead sot aginat it. He 
coaxed an’ ’suaded an’ argufied wid Mis’ Millie 
to git her to give it up, but she jus’ larfed at 
him. He put his arm roun’ her an’ axed 
wouldn’t she do it 4 fur his sake,’ an’ took tickets 
out’n his pocket whar he’d bought hisse’f fur to 
take her an’ Mars Rolfe up to Balt’mo’ de nex’ 
week. He talk so gentle an’ lovin’ dat I didn’t 
see how she could withstan’ him, but she did. 
She war bent ’pon gwine her own way, an’ she 
wouldn't listen to er word ’bout no y’other. 

44 Den Mars Ned he spoke up sharp, am’ sed 
he didn’t choose for his wife to be gwine frolickin* 
roun’ at no folks’ expense, whar he didn’t think 
was fit ’sociates fur her nohow. An’ he sed 
right out ef she didn’t write an’ ’dine de invert 
tashun, he was gwine to do it for her. Mis* 
Millie’s temper jus’ flar’d, an’ dey bad it back- 
’ards an’ forreds, nip an’ tuck. De nus’ry-do* 
was open, an’ dey was in de chamber jus’ beyant. 
I could see ’em plain frum whar I sot wid de 
baby in my lap. Everything she could lay her 
tongue to she called him—heartless an’ proud, 
an’ selfish an’ brutal. She taunt him wid bein’ 
’fear’d his gran’ blue blood would git mixed up 
wid sorrier sort. She call’d him -mall an’ mean 
an’ ’tempible, an’ sed dat ’twant her he keer’d 
about; he was jus’ ’fear’d dat Rolfe would marry 
Corinne Dorsett. 

44 When she sed dat, Mars Ned went white an’ 
his nostril sort o’ open, like you been see er 
blooded horse do when his spirit is gittin’ up, 
an’ he flung his head back an’ his eyes lit up 
like fire. He swore out sharp an’ strong dat dat 
shouldn’t never be; dat he’d d’ruther see de boy 
in his grave den married to an evil-tempered 
woman like Corinne Dorsett on ’count o’ her 
pretty face. He had seed enough o’ dat sort o’ 
misery. 

44 Mis’ Millie was standin’ by a little table 
whar Mars Ned had flung his gloves an’ ridm’~ 
whip when he come in. She had de whip in her 
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ban’s, an’ was twis’in’ an’ bendin’ it, bekase 
when she got in one of her tantrums she was 
bleeged to ’stroy somethin’. On de table too was 
er box covered wid leather, wid er pa’r o* new- 
fashion pistols in it Mars Rolfe had fetched 
to his brother fur a present, an’ de box was 
open. 

“When her husban’ sed dat ’bout ‘misery,’ 
she broke loose in er flood. She sed she’d 
’spected fur a long time he’d done quit keerin’ 
fur her, an’ now he’d done tole her so. Dat she 
didn’t keer; she hated him, an’ wish she had er 
been dead befo* she married him! ‘lie hadn’t 
never done nothin’ but thwart an’ aggervate an’ 
^grudge her every little pleasure whar come in 
her way.’ Den she flung up to him every single 
thing he had ever crossed her in. De veins 
started ont ’pon his forred wid de strain he made 
to keep his temper under, his face was like chalk, 
an’ his eyes smolderin’ live coals; but his teef 
was locked together an’ he never flung back nary 
’nother word. When she foun’ she couldn’t 
sting him into sayin’ nothin’-, Mis’ Millie look 
like she went clean out on her mind wid rage. 
■Her eyes flar’d open an’ den come together in er 
long crack, wid er p’int o’ light, like rattlesnake 
eyes, an’ she made er sort o’ spring forred an’ 
struck her husban’ a si askin’ blow across his face 
wid de whip she had in her han’. 

“My heart jus’ died right down. I couldn’t 
move han’ nor foot, an’, when I tried to make er 
fuss an’ let ’em know I was dar, my th’oat was 
so dry I couldn’t fetch er whisper. I shook de 
po’ little baby hard, to make him wake up an’ 
scream so his father mout hear him, but he was 
dead asleep an’ so feeble all he would do was 
jus’ to moan. Den footsteps come ’long de pas¬ 
sage, an’ I prayed God to let Mars Rolfe get in 
de room befo’ anything wuss could happen. 

“ Mars Ned made er Btep towards his wife— 
what to do, de Lord in heaven knows. ’Twant 
no anger in his face, but ’twas awful, like er 
dead pusson’s, an’ dar was a look o’ almos’ dread 
’pon it. Mis’ Millie, clean beside herse’f now, 
snatched up one o’ dem pistols an’ sorter hissed 


out twixt her teeth dat ef he come any closer 
Blie’d shoot. 

“ Dat miniate de do’ opened an’ Rolfe come 
whistlin’ in, ’thout er thought o* what was gwine 
on. De room was still, an’ his brother’s baok 
was toward him. He ’lowed Mis’ Millie was jus* 
foolin’ wid de pistols, like gals will, an’ he call’d 
out to her right straight: ‘ Take care, sister. Put 
that down. It’s a hair-trigger and loaded. 
You’ll hurt yourself or Ned 1 ’ an’ den he started 
toward her. 

“ De Lord knows I don’t b’leve she went to do 
it! ’Twas jus’ er accident, same ez mout er 
happen to anybody. She never meant dat awful 
thing, po’ creeter, spite o’ de devil dat was inside 
her. It happen so quick—her Anger was ’pon 
de trigger, an’ when Mars Rolfe spoke so sudden 
she sort’r swerved an’ de pistol went off. Mare 
Ned flung up his arm an’ de bullet passed; he 
didn’t know his brother was dar—right in de 
line of it—but he was.” 

Mammy’s voice quivered and broke; tears 
trickled slowly over the dark cheeks and fell on 
the infant’s dress. The child’s head was against 
her knee, her sobs coming thick and fast. 

“When we got him ’pon de bed, we seed ac 
once ’twant nothin* could be done. He was 
conscious right at fus’, an’ whispered, all broke 
up—but plain enouf fur us to hear— 4 ’twas an 
accident—not her fault, Ned. I—ought not—to 
have spoken—comfort her.’ Den he drifted 
away like, an’ never spoke no mo’.” 

There was silence for a while; then Mammy 
resumed: 

“Po’ Mis’ Millie, she never did git over it. 
Didn’t nobody do nothin’, nor say nothin* to 
hurt her; but she jus’ brooded an’ brooded, an’ 
got it mor’n mo’ in her head dat Mars Ned hated 
her, an’ dat ’twas all his fault. We had er 
awful time wid her for three or fo’ mont’s, an’, 
arter de baby died, Mars Ned an’ his brother 
Robert—him whar was er doctor—took her ’crow 
de ocean. She never got no better, an’ at las’ dey 
had to put her in er ’sylinn in some furreign place, 
an’ Mars Ned he staid by her twell she died.” 


A VALENTINE. 

BY LILLIAN OUST. 


Hy ladj-lovo, she la haughty and cold, 

And I cannot tell if I vex or please; 

And I do not know if she'd frown or smQe, 

If I sued to her on my bended knees. 

So, good St Valentine, hear my plea! 

And, when this missive shall reach her hand. 


Then touch her heart with thy mystic power. 
And wave above her thy magic wand. 

Her pride will melt like the mist at morn ; 

Hei cheeks will glow like the tinted wine; 
She will greet me shyly when next we meet. 
And I will bless thee, St Valentiuo 1 
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BT HELEN DIXO V. 


I. 

Heal Forrest, just home from Europe, was at 
Ids aunt’8, Mrs. Gunderson, at one of her even¬ 
ing receptions. She came up to him suddenly 
and said, as if anxious he should attend her 
words: “ Do you see that beautiftil face over 
there?” 

44 Yes,” he said, slowly, “I see a very beauti- 
ffal face. Whose is it ? ” 

44 It is lima Von Clerc’s. You must have heard 
Be mention her. By and bye, when I get a 
chance, I’ll present you.” And she moved off, 
to attend to other guests. 

44 lima Van Clerc.” He repeated the name. 
It was not familiar. The lady, at this moment, 
leaned back in her choir, and, as she turned 
.to speak with someone, exhibited an exquisite 
profile. Sweet and girlish curves, apple-blossom 
coloring, and wonderful red-brown hair coiled 
heavily atop the head; that is what he saw. 

The lady arose just then, and her sage-grocn 
draperies fell picturesquely about her os she laid 
a slender hand on the arm of her partner, and 
sauntered toward the farther end of the room. 
A stir ran through the party. Mild refreshments 
were served in an o^oining apartment Yet 
Heal remained standing where he had been, 
until Mrs. Gunderson again came up. 

44 What? Dreaming?” she said. 

44 It is your own fault,” he answered. 44 You 
asked me to look at a beautiful face.” 

44 You mean lima ? Come and meet her before 
1 forget.” 

The lady received him graciously. She was 
sitting on a corner sofa, just the thing for a tete- 
k-tete, and made room for him beside her. 

44 1 have often heard of you from Mrs. Gun¬ 
derson,” she said. 44 Nephew or cousin—which 
is it?” 

44 She is good enough to consider me os a 
nephew. The chain of relationship is Bomewhat 
tangled, though in idle moments I have shaken 
it out She has been almost like a mother to 
me.” 

He spoke with some ardor. Hence the me¬ 
chanical assent with which she answered chilled 
him. 

“Indeed?” 

Thero was a momentary silence. Then she 
seemed to thaw a little. 

( 168 ) 


“You have been away?” 

44 Abroad for two years. Trying to see a little 
of the world before I settle down.” 

44 1 travel a good deal myself,” she said. 44 1 
have spent the winter South. It seems as pleasant 
a way ns any to kill time.” 

44 If time hongs heavy, Miss Van Clerc.” 

She started. 

44 Pardon me,” she said, in a voice clear almost 
to sharpness. 44 1 am 4 Mrs.*—not 4 Miss’—Von. 
Clerc.” 

44 A thousand pardons!” Neal stammered a 
little. 44 1 understood—at least, you must ex¬ 
cuse—” 

She laughed curiously. 

44 It is nothing. Will you give me your arm 
to the cloak-room ? I see Mrs. Ralston is going, 
and I came with her.” 

When he had put the ladies into their carriage, 
he stood for a moment in tho cool March night. 

44 A strange woman 1 ” he said to himself, and, 
turning, re-entered the house. 44 A stranger 
woman,” he repeated. 44 A woman of moodBl” 

Then he smiled at something he appeared to 
recall. 

Mrs. Gunderson had no immediate family,, 
excepting Neal. They were lunching by them¬ 
selves, the next morning, when she asked: 
44 How do you like lima?” 

44 1 don’t know how I like her. I called her 
Miss Van Clerc, and she nearly bit my head off, 
laughing next moment as if it were very funny. 
Has she a husband, or is she a designing 
widow?” 

“ Neither one. She has been divorced. Sbo 
has a little girl seven years old.” 

Neal stared. 

44 No I Why, she is only a girl herself.” 

44 Yes, but she was married at fifteen. She is 
twentyfour now; older than you, Neal, but only 
a year. H-m I She has a fine fortune.” 

44 1 make my own fortune,” said Neal, flushing 
slightly. “ Besides, you Episcopalians discounte¬ 
nance such marriages—” 

“Not in such a case os this. That is all 
humbug, Neal.” 

44 Well, I might have thought her twenty—not 
more. What was the trouble with—her hus¬ 
band?” 

The last word came out reluctantly. Yet 
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why? What to him was this Hebe, whom he 
had seen once? 

Mtb. Gunderson reflected. 

“ I do not know a great deal about it In the 
beginning, she was lima Varian, a rich orphan 
with a good-natured guardian and some ill- 
natured relatives. Mrs. Ralston says so. I 
have only known lima two or three years. 
Harry Van Clerc was a young scapegrace of 
good family but limited income. The two fell in 
lore, and, by hook or crook, the good-natured 
guardian was coaxed to permit an immediate 
marriage. Van Clerc had just turned of age, I 
think. They settled down in Ilma’s home, and 
all went well for a year or two—till oiler the 
baby was born. Then the good-natured guardian, 
who had kept an eye on the couple and exerted 
a good influence over Van Clerc, died, and 
Master Harry resumed his old tricks. He drank 
a little, gambled, paid attention to other women 
than his own wife—” 

“ The scoundrel! ” cried Neal. 

"Yes, he proved himself quite unworthy, and 
finally lima could not forbear to reproach him. 
Van Clerc was of a good-natured easy disposi¬ 
tion. He was never ugly, never abusive. Ho 
merely tortured by falsity and neglect. What 
could she do, poor girl, but lash him with her 
tongue—her only weapon? At length, after 
many complaints of her temper, Van Clerc was 
one day missing: he had left her and forever. 
She was ill a long time, and, when she finally 
recovered, would allow no mention of his name. 
8he banished everything that had belonged to 
him to the garret; and she gave orders that the 
garret should never be opened or entered. But 
the most unnatural circumstance of all is that 
from the hour of Van Clerc*s departure she con¬ 
ceived a dislike for her own little daughter, 
Violet, not two years old. Think of it, Neal! 
The child was permitted to remain in the house, 
but under the complete charge of a nurse. It 
has been so ever since. The mother sees that it 
is well cared for and instructed, but gives it no 
personal attention, and never mentions its name. 
It seems to me the most terrible thing! I wish 
some kind influence might work a change, and 
melt her heart toward the little girl, worse than 
motherless these four years.*’ 

Neal cleared his throat. 

“ She travels a great deal. But where is her 
home?” 

" A few miles up the Hudson. A lovely 
place.” 

“ But she was really—divorced?” 

"Oh, yes. really. Because Van Clerc went 
Vest and married again.” 


" Poor girl,” said Neal, gently. 44 Poor girl!” 

It was many weeks before he next saw her. 
Then she lunehed at his aunt’s. He sat opposite 
to her and watched her closely. How really 
beautiful she was! How gently dispassionate 
her voice! It was hard to imagine her speaking 
angrily. 

44 1 would like you both to oome up to N- 

she suddenly said, nodding from Mrs. Gunderson 
to himself. 

44 Week after next, perhaps,” said his aunt. 
"Will that do?” 

44 At your own convenience. Will you come, 
Mr. Forrest?” 

And Neal could only express his anticipatory 
gratification. 


II. 

It was an afternoon early in June—a day that 
Neal would remember throughout the rest of his 

life—when they took the boat for N-. At 

sunset, they stepped ashore to find that Hma had 
come down to meet them. She was looking veiy 
fair and sweet in a lawn dress, sprinkled with 
reddish rosebuds, and a straw sun-hat 

44 1 thought you would not care to drive,” she 
said, ‘‘but like to walk up. I will send later 
for the luggage.” 

44 We are glad of the chance,” Mrs. Gunderson 
assured her. "That boat always gives me a 
headache. Neal, the house is yonder on that rise 
of ground. You can see it through the balsams 
and chestnuts. It’s a rambling affair with dor¬ 
mer-windows.” 

The sun was setting, and from either side of 
the road arose a fragrance of pale-pink wild- 
flowers, a delicate alluring fragrance. The air 
was pure, and the smell of the balsams told of a 
recent shower. 

As they entered the grounds and passed slowly 
up the gravel walk, Neal observed a child swing¬ 
ing under a tree upon the lawn. A maid stood 
close at hand, and the child—a dainty little 
white thing—kept on swinging, even while re¬ 
garding the visitors with shy interest. Neri 
glanced at his aunt. Her expression was ad¬ 
monitory. 

They continued on to the house, and were 
shown to their rooms by Hma herself. 

44 We dine at seven,” she said, carelessly. 
"The twilight comes so prettily afterward.” 

Left to himself, Neal surveyed the apartment, 
which was graciously airy and luxurious. He 
went to the window and looked away toward 
the river, over which hovered a purplish peace¬ 
ful atmosphere. Suddenly in the stillness arose 
a childish voice. 
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“Poor little creature,” said Neal; “it is too 
bad!” 

As the gloaming melted in through the long 
French windows of the dining-room, Mrs. Gun¬ 
derson felt a severe headache approaching, and, 
with many apologies, retired to her chamber. 

Neal’s hostess took his arm then and led him 
forth upon the piazza. The moon came up, by 
and bye, red-golden and grand. The night was 
a rare one! And, as they walked and talked, 
the young man felt an increasing sense of free¬ 
dom and buoyancy. 

“ That was your little girl I saw swinging here 
before dinner,” he said. “ Of course I knew it 
was she, for she is ihe picture of you.” 

The last was a random shot. He fancied his 
aunt had told him as much. 

“Of me?” said lima, slowly and without 
anger. “Are you not mistaken?” 

“ No,” he went on, more daringly. “ I am not. 
I thought we should see her at dinner. I sup¬ 
pose you believe in early hours for children.” 

“I very seldom see her,” she said, coldly; 
then, with a touch of passion : “ Of course you 
have heard that I am an unnatural mother.” 

“Yes,” he answered, quietly, “I have heard 
it.” 

“ Good! I am glad you are frank. If you 
had said ‘No/ I should have known it was a 
falsehood. Come with me ; I want to show you 
something.” 

She drew him on, a few rods further from the 
house, then bade him turn and look up at the 
roof. 

t “ Do you see those dormer-windows ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“They are in the attic. Are you afraid of 
anything?” 

“ No, I am not afraid,” he answered, stoutly. 

“Then come.” 

She led him back to the house, up the winding 
staircase, through the dim hall, past his aunt’s 
chamber and his own, back into a smaller hall, 
pausing at length at a door that opened stiffly, 
showing an attic staircase. 

“The first time in years,” she said, in a dull 
voice; then she closed the door after them, and 
they ascended in the dark. But, reaching the 
top, they found the clear gold of the moon pour¬ 
ing through the several windows. 

“It is a queer place, isn't it?” she asked, as 
they stood together under the rafters. 

“ Yes,” he said, in a low tone, “ it is a queer 
place.” 

Old trunks, heavy portraits, loose wearing- 
apparel—chiefly a man’s—old books and papers, 
were scattered promiscuously over the floor. 


“A strange place to bring a young gentle¬ 
man.” She laughed bitterly. 

He peered in her face with vristfbl concern. 

“Yes,” she said, wearily, “look at mo; and 
be a little sorry for me—if you can.” 

“A little? A great deal!” 

She breathed deeply. 

“ You—you know whose things these are?” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

■ “ And you know that for years I have not 
seen them ? That this is the first time—you the 
first one?” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

She stepped to the window and threw it 
open. 

“ It is stifling,” she said. “Now for a breath 
of air.” 

Neal leaned upon the high sill, and she came 
nearer him. Her breath fanned his cheek. 

“You really pity me?” she questioned. 

Something seemed to take away his self-con¬ 
trol. 

“ Oh, do not—do not say more. Do not make 
me love you!” 

His face dropped in his hands. 

Then she touched his arm and asked softly: 
“Why did you say that?” 

He could not answer for a moment. 

“ Because—because I felt myself in danger.” 

“ Why call it ‘ danger ’ ? ” 

“Could I be happy from loving you?” he 
asked, “ when I know your heart is bound up in 
the past—that all your trouble has not utterly 
crushed out your love for the man whose name 
you bear? Ah, even as it is, these old relics 
give me a jealous pang. And surely you know 
what jealousy is.” 

“ But,” she argued, “ I really think I am get¬ 
ting over it—that I shall shake it off ere long, 
like a hateful nightmare. If it were not so, 1 
could not have come here to-night. This is a 
fair test.” 

Neal delayed his reply a little. 

“ I have peculiar notions about being equal 
and even in love; perhaps they are mere lolly. 
I think first love should find first love, not seek 
to content itself with the second affection of any 
heart. I have not led a perfect life, yet my past 
is very clear. Perhaps it has been less purity 
than fastidiousness on ray part But, if I am 
wrong, teach me 1 ” 

“ Why should I teach you ? I asked not love, 
but pity.” 

“ It may come without asking,” he said. 

She turned and walked away from him. 

“Look at these old things,” she said, spurn¬ 
ing them with her foot. “Once the sight of 
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them would have crazed me. I scarcely mind : 
them now.'’ 

Neal followed. 

“Is this his picture?*' he asked, lifting a; 
heavy frame, and catching a glimpse of & hand¬ 
some face. 

She wrenched it from his grasp, and, casting it: 
upon the floor, trampled upon it. Neal sighed.; 

“ Don’t you see, yourself, that you have not <: 
gotten over it? You are far from indifferent.” 

“I am angry.” 

“ More than angry.” 

She threw up the lid of a trunk, and tossed 
the contents passionately with her hands. 

Suddenly she startled him with an exclama¬ 
tion ; she had caught up a pistol. 

He sprang forward and seized her arm. 

“ lima l ” he cried, ina tone that mastered her. <: 

Her arm dropped. 

“ It is not loaded,” she said, and flung it by 
contemptuously. 

“ Come,” he said, “ we should not remain.” 

“ You said you were not afraid.” 

“ Nor am I—save for your good.” 

“ Then let me talk to you a little more before : 
we go down. Come to the window and see the 
river. Ah, Neal, how I have suffered ! It seems \ 
good to have found one soul whom I can tell. \ 
Had I been a man, I might have plunged into \ 
ambition. But a woman has no resource. It i 
seemed to me I could never care for any other: \ 
as if life were all darkness, all chaos, when it | 
might have been all sweetness. We had all < 
comforts; we had one little child.” She broke \ 
down, and for some time could not continue, s 
“Well, I have had friends and fortune; but they j 
have not compensated.” s 

“ He must have been mad,'* said Neal. \ 

“Ah, well,*’ she said, “let us go.” ! 

Closing the window, they crossed the room i 
and slowly descended to the sUence of the hall. J 

“ Good-night,” she said, as they came to his < 
door, and swiftly vanished. i 


III. 

He entered and threw himself into a chair. 

“No,” he said, by and bye, “it must not be.” 

Next morning, he astonished his aunt by 
recalling a necessity for his immediate return 
to the city. 

“ But you need not hasten,” he added. 

“I think I will stay two weeks, and go on 
with lima to Saratoga,” said Mrs. Gunderson. 

“ Yes,” agreed Hma; “ I should like that.” 

She went down to the landing with him, at 
boat-time, Mrs. Gunderson remaining on the 
piazza. Perhaps the good aunt bad her own 


ideas. Neal’s property was small, Ilma's for¬ 
tune excellent, despito the havoc Van Clero had 
played. The difference iu age was nothing. 

As the young people turned into tho road, 
they met the child and her nurse. 

Neal stopped and held out his hand to the 
little girl. 

“This is Miss Violet, I beliefe?” he said* 
pleasantly. “ Miss Violet, you must come down 
to the city, some day, with mamma. Good-byo.” 

“She will be tanned, Maggie,” said Ilma» 
coldly. “Get her a sun-hat.” 

Then they went on. 

“She will grow almost as beautiful as you,” 
said Neal, “some day.” 

“ When I am old and faded.” 

“You are so tremendously old now,” he said, 
smilingly. 

“ Older than you,” she sighed. 

“ Only a year.” 

11 Still, a year.” 

When they reached the landing, her lips 
trembled with one question: 

“Are you going becauso — because of last 
night?” And sadly, as he hesitated: “Yes, 
it is so: I see it.” 

“But,” he exclaimed, “you must not mis¬ 
understand—I am only doing what is best for 
both of us. You are not yet over tho old 
trouble, and I — I am foolish, perhaps even 
jealous. And now—good-bye,” he took both 
her hands, “good-bye, and God bloss you!” 

“You will come to Saratoga?” sho said, 
faintly. 4 4 Good-bye. * ’ 

Tho summer slipped away. Neal met the 
ladies at the springs, And accompanied them 
to the mountains. Before ho could quite realize 
it, October had come. Then lima came to his 
aunt’s for a month, and he was necessarily 
thrown in her society. Mrs. Gunderson main¬ 
tained a discreet silence. 

The fine weather outlasted October, and still 
Mrs. Gunderson begged her visitor to remain. 

But at length tho clouds gathered, heavy 
rain set in, and Mrs. Van Clerc said she must 
certainly go at tho end of tho week. 

44 Neal,” said Mrs. Gunderson, one afternoon 
—they were alono in her sitting-room—“ Neal, 
are you going to settle this matter before lima 
goes ?*’ 

They sat facing a cozy grate-fire, their backs 
to the door. Anyone might have come in with¬ 
out their knowledge. 

44 What matter, aunt?*’ 

44 1 think you know.” 

He replied Blowly : 

“ You did not fancy there was to be an engage- 
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ment, did you ? There is none. 1 do not believe 
there will be any. Don't you think a young 
man is liable to make a life-mistake through 
haste, in such a matter? Not that she is not 
sweet and pure and good—too good, maybe/’ 

“ Nonsense, Neal. I hope you have not been 
misleading me—and her as well.” 

He arose hastily. 

“Aunt, I hope I have been a gentleman. But 
1 am not to marry Mrs. Van Clerc.” 

44 Is that someone in the hall?” asked his 
aunt, her attention diverted by a possible rust¬ 
ling of silk. 

“ No, there is no one.” 

“ Well, Neal, follow the dictate of your heart, 
of course. But, do you know, I still fancy there 
is something more than friendship.” 

He laughed, and answered: “ Time will tell.” 

nma came shivering down to five-o’clock tea. 

“Have you taken cold?” asked Mrs. Gunder¬ 
son. 

44 I think I got my feet damp this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon ? Were you out? I thought 
you were napping.” 

44 I took a little run,” she said, with a ftirtive 
glance at Neal. “You know I go home to¬ 
morrow.” 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Gunderson had word 
from lima that she was going South; the cold 
she had taken had degenerated into a cough. 

Then the days went on. By and bye, a letter 
came from Florida. Then weeks passed. The 
holidays went by. January was nearly gone, 
when Mrs. Gunderson was one day startled by a 
telegram from N-. lima was home, danger¬ 

ously ill. Could her friend come? Mrs. Gun¬ 
derson took the first train. 


IV. 

A fortnight elapsed before the physician 
would allow anyone in the sick-room save the 
nurs3 and Neal’s aunt. Then Neal—who bad 
gone up every other day to inquire, and gone 
% hock very quiet and pale—was admitted. He 
brought with him some flowers—chiefly roses 
and violets. 

lima looked very white and gentle. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I have been quite ill. But 
I am better now. It may not have been wise to 
eome North, but something seemed to draw me 
back here.” 

“ I have brought you some flowers,” said 
Neal. “Some English violets.” 

A sudden terror showed itself in her face. 

“ Violets 1” Her voice rose to a scream. 
44 Oh, no, no! Take them away—quick !” She 
reached forward with unnatural strength, and, 


catching them from his hand, flung them across 
the room and through the open door into the 
hall. Then she fell back exhausted. 

He knelt beside her. 

“I never dreamed—I could not know you 
disliked—” 

“ Disliked ? I hate them.” Then she spoke 
more calmly. “Oh, don’t mind me, Neal! 
Forgive me! The scent and the name brought 
back the April woods and my early happiness. 
Don’t go away ! Lay your hand on mine—so— 
and let me rest.” 

He obeyed, and did not stir until she had 
dropped asleep. 

But neither days nor weeks brought strength 
to the sick woman. 

Mrs. Gunderson remained, and Neal came up • 
every day with flowers and fruit To lima he 
brought the rarest of roses; but he also brought 
a bunch of violets for the little child of that 
name, whom he had seen and made his friend. 

It was of his own contriving that the nurse 
led Violet past the door, one day, when he was 
sitting alone with lima. 

“ Look,” he said, with unfeigned emotion; 

44 it is your own little daughter.” 

She merely glanced at the child. 

“ Go away!” she shrieked, at the nurse. 
“What brings you here? Take her away!” 

14 Wait!” Neal commanded. 

“Why should I wait?” She had turned her 
luminous eyes upon him. 

“Because,” he said, tenderly, “you are a 
woman and a mother.” 

She gazed at him in silences 

“Perhaps you are right,’’ she said, doubt¬ 
fully. “But what would you have me do?” 

“Nothing, except to show a little kindness. 

I would not have you feign affection. Call her 
to your side, and speak gently.” 

“ It is—too late now.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

He went out and signed to the nurse, who re¬ 
turned with her charge. The child hung back 
in terror. lima looked fixedly at her. 

‘ 4 Violet,” she said at length, os if the name 
were unfamiliar, 44 1 want to speak to you.” 

“ Come, Violet,” said Neal. 

“You—you are getting quite tall,” pursued 
the mother. 

“Yes, mamma,” said Violet, meekly. 

44 And you are a good girl ? ” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

44 That is quite right. You don’t love me very 
much, Violet—that is no fault of yours. I have 
never loved you.” 

44 No, mamma.” 
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lima started. It was her first realisation that: 
the child could understand. 

44 But that was no fiuilt of mine,” Bhe resumed.!, 
Then her eyes fell upon a bunch of violets pinned 
•n the white frock of the little one. 44 Where 
did you get those flowers, Violet? They—they : 
make me faint. Maggie, you may take her ; 
away. Good-bye, my child.” 

Neal was satisfied. When they were left j 
alone, lima spoke in a whisper: \ 

44 1 must tell you something. It—it has been J 
oowardice. I have been afraid to look in her \ 
fiboe and find her father's eyesl” j 

As the days crept on, a dark shadow arose and > 
crept with them. And Neal came slowly to real- j 
ize the inevitable. j 

One day, she said to him: 44 Do you know { 
what I have been doing ? . I have had my lawyer \ 
here, and made my will. I have asked your \ 
aunt to look after the child.” \ 

He could only sit gazing at her in silent grief, \ 
anti! his aunt entered and he could creep away < 
from that wasted face. He wondered if this j 
were love—this infinite yearning for her whose S 
strength was ebbing away so fast. > 

Oh, those day8! Desolate even though soft \ 
winds were stealing up from the south with hints J 
of reawakening spring and earliest violets. s 
44 Neal,” said lima, 44 1 think—1 think I should S 
like to go with the sunset. And Neal, I think— 
perhaps you might bring Violet to me.” 

He sent hastily for the child. 

“Violet,” she said, 44 come here and speak to 
me. Poor little girl, you will not miss me. 
You may remember me, perhaps, but do not 
hale me, for I could not help it. Promise me 
not to hate me!” 

The child buried her face in the coverlet, and ; 
sobbed with the anguish of one beyond her: 
years. Then at last the stony heart was soft¬ 
ened, and lima also wept. 

44 My child! My little child! God forgive 
me for all these years 1 My little child, creep 
closer to mel If I had only known the sweet¬ 
ness of your love l Dear Violet, where are the 


flowers—your namesakes ? I know the fragranoe. 
It takes me back—far back to the lost beauty of 
my youth. Dear Violet, do not cry ! ” 

But she herself sobbed gently on until ex¬ 
hausted. And the maid came and took the little 
girl away from that feeble clasp. 

Then the sun crept slowly from the room. 
And out upon the river rose a purple mist, until 
the shores were hidden. 

And lima stirred and spoke. 

44 Such a dear dream. The beginning of rest. 
Love for the little child—an old sweet love—” 
And then she slept again, and never wakened. 


V. 

Ten years have passed, and Neal, prosperous 
in his profession, is laying* the foundation of a 
comfortable fortune. 

Violet Van Clerc is seventeen, with much of 
her mother's beauty, perhaps a thought more 
slender and with darker eyes and hair. She has 
come home from school for the April vacation— 
home to Mrs. Gunderson's. 

She is very pure and sweet and girlish, thinks 
Neal, as he stands looking down upon her in the 
dimly-lit drawing-room. 

44 You have some violets,” he says, touching 
her shoulder-knot. 4 * Do you remember those I 
used to bring you when you were a little violet 
yourself?” 

“Yes,” she answers, smiling gravely. 44 1 
have never forgotten them.” 

44 Perhaps,” he goes on to say, 44 perhaps you 
will give me a single flower to-night?” 

44 You shall have all,” she answers, looking 
up shyly. Even in the dim light he can see her 
blushing. 

He takes them, but he speaks again, more 
slowly: 44 Violet—nay, dearest, do not start I 
Will you give me another flower—of the same 
name, but far more precious ? Will you give me 
yourself?” 

And, drawing her sweet young face to bis 
shoulder, he reads her answer, and wonders if 
he has deserved so much of heaven 1 


THE TWINING OF THE WREATH. 

BY ARTHUR E. SMITH. 


A icvsLT WTeath I’ll twine thee, love, 
Of maple-leaves and cedar-epmy, 

And ftdriee snail shall paint the leaves 
With autumn tints so rich and gay. 

In gold-and-crimson shading, this 
Upon each leaf engraved shall be: 


44 1 know I love, and will accept 

The one who gave this wreath to me." 

Mary, will you consent to take 
The wreath I’ll weave, when it is done ? 
Ton wfll? Ah, then, this mornont hence 
That lovely wreath ehall be begun. 
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VI. A 8HOBT AND SHARP BATTLE. 

Dashing toward the village, as we have seen : 
in the last chapter, and ahead of the crowd, jet j; 
cheering it on, Jeanne reined up in front of her 
father’s cottage and jumped to the stepping-stone. 

In breathless haste, she fastened the steed to 
an iron staple at the door. Then, hurrying into 
the house, she drew forth a couple of strong ash 
bows, and some quivers of tanned hide, full of 
arrows, from their hiding-places, and carried 
them into the open air. On the threshold Bhe 
met Jacquemin Lozart, out of breath from swift 
running, and panting with martial desire. 

“Take this, and this,” said the girl, tossing a 
bow and quiver toward him. 44 In times like 
these, Frenchmen should blush to think of aught 
but their country and their homes.” 

Jeanne buckled the remaining quiver to her 
back, and tried the thong of her ash bow with a 
pull of her powerful white arm that mode the 
string twang again. 

Jacquemin followed her example. While she 
leaped to her horse again, he made ready for 
anything that might befall them. All his sullen 
discontent had vanished. His handsome face 
was radiant with courage. 

44 Muster the men, and let them follow me,” 
cried the maid, and, riding into the midst of the 
village, she drew up her horse and called out in 
a voice loud and thrilling as the tones of a silver 
clarion: 

“ Those of you who will die rather than see a 
follower of England or of Burgundy tread the 
valley of the Meuse, follow me! We will meet 
these brigands, not wait for them.” 

By this time, the whole village was swarming 
like a beehive. Every cross-bow and every old 
sword or pike was brought forth, and, while 
Jeanne was speaking, a band of brave and stout 
young men marshaled themselves around her. 

Meantime she sat firmly on her steed, holding 
him in, while the cottages were pillaged of their 
arms, and some order was given to her men; for 
she had assumed, as if by instinct, command of 
the little force, and no one had as yet thought of 
questioning her right to lead it. Her quick eye 
(17i) 


searched the country around, and with a glance 
she took in the situation. 

44 Leave ‘The Beautiful May’ to our left. 
Strike deep into the Druid woods, and keep 
shelter on the lower outskirts. It is there they 
will turn for the castle, or seek to surprise the 
village,” she said. “Some one of you go and 
tell our lord what route we are taking.” 

“ I will do that,” said a sweet young voioe 
from the steps of a cottage close by. 

44 What, Mongfete! ” exclaimed Jeanne, smiling 
upon the girl. “ Ah, I might have known thou 
wouldst be near. Go, tell my lord if they turn 
toward the castle he shall have warning from 
this.” 

Here Jeanne held up a brazen bugle, which 
| had not known a blast of air for fifty years. 
She had taken that also from the old chest in 
which her father kept his heirlooms and offensive 
weapons. 

“ Now one prayer to our sweet Lady of Heaven, 
and on !” she cried. 

A wild shout, that reached the persons still 
left under “ The Beautiftil May,” went ringing up 
from Jacquemin and his men. Baudricourt heard 
it, and his handsome face brightened. 

44 If these hinds come to our valley with any¬ 
thing but a fair purpose, they will chance to 
sleep beneath the turf to-night,” he said, ad¬ 
dressing one of his guests. “ But my people 
| have too much valor for the occasion. It is only 

! a cowardly raid from the traitor peasantry of 
our neighbor over the hill. Their renegade lord 
sets them on, no doubt. I only wish the British 
| swine would attack us, or that wild beast of Bur- 
■ gundy. Then would I lead in person, and teach 
; them a lesson they would not soon forget. Even 
' now my pride, like my charger here, chafes 
: heavily at the bit.” 

“ My lord, if anyone here will lend mo a 
horse, I ask nothing better than a chance to 
punish the insolence of these marauders,” said 
young Armoise, eagerly, addressing his brother- 
in-law. 

He was answered promptly by the lady of tho 
manor: 
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41 Nay, Robert, a noble of France is only found : 
at the head of his soldiers when threatened by 
trained men-at-arms. This is only the rabble 
from the neighboring village of Marcy, which is 
altogether in the interest of Burgundy. Besides, 
look yonder: our people have found a leader.” 

The lady pointed with her hand toward the 
village, from which a hastily organized company 
was marching, armed with such rude implements 
of warfare as had been found in the cottages. A 
little in advance, curbing her horse to a pace 
that chafed his high spirit, rode “The Queen of 
the Beautifal May.” 

Young Armoise’s countenance fell, and he 
turned away angrily. This masculine position 
of the woman he loved filled him with a sense of 
humiliation. The prejudices of his time and 
country controlled even him. His manhood was 
wounded by her courage. 

“Yes,” he said, bitterly, “they ore well led. 
Still, with your permission, sweet sister, I will 
mount and ride after this little army.” 

Prompt action followed these words, for, while 
the young man spoke, a retainer from the castle 
was ordered from his saddle. Armoise took his 
place, and rode away toward the forest-path into 
which Jeanne had already defiled with her men. j 

Notwithstanding the count’s recommendation, 
the dance was broken up; the young men, one 
and all, had departed, leaving only a few old 
peasants, the highborn guests from the castle, 
and a crowd of young maidens, half terrified and 
wholly disappointed by the alarm which had 
driven their brothers and sweethearts away. 

Two or three small boys were in the top of 
“The Beautiftil May,” acting as scouts. 

“ Are they men-at-arms?” cried Baudricourt, 
who burned to join the fray, and was eager to 
know that the invaders were worthy of his own 
steel. 

“ Nay, my lord ; half of them are armed with 
quarter-staffs, some have bludgeons cut from the 
wood, one or two carry pikes, and a dozen or so 
have bows and arrows.” 

“Any horseman—any leader?” 

“ There is one man on a horse, a heavy lum¬ 
bering brute, but he carries no sword, and wears 
no helmet.” 

“ Bandits, nothing more,” said the count, 
scornfully. 

Again the boy’s voice made itself heard : 

“They come up the bank of the river—they 
are at the cross-roads.” 

“ Do the hinds dare to look toward my castle?” 
shouted the count. 

“ No, they take the other path. U is the-vil¬ 
lage they aim at.” 


Before the count could speak, a sharp childish 
shout came from the beech: 

“ Ha, ha! a storm of arrows pours over them 
from the woods. We can hear the twang of the 
bowstrings up here. They break and form 
again like scattered bees. Hear them shout. 
See them rush. Ha, ha! they are driven back. 
She rushes on them like a flame. Our lads are 
emptying their quivers fast. The air is fall of 
arrows. They rush at each other like hounds 
and wolves.” 

For a moment, these cries ceased. Then came 
a sharp yell from the topmost boughs of the 
beech, and the lad’s voice, strong and Bharp 
with excitement, called out: 

“She is upon them. There, in the midst of 
the fray, she sits upon her horse. The bridle is 
held between her teeth, the arrows leap from her 
bow fierce and fast. They retreat to the river. 
Some of them plunge in, some flee into the 
thickest of the woods. All are scattered. 
Huzza, huzza!” 

This shout of wild triumph from the tree wa» 
answered by an outburst from the women and 
maidens left under its branches. The fight had 
been so near them that its various noises might 
have been heard but for the tumult around the 
lord of the manor. 

Again the voices of the young scouts sounded 
cheerily. Their spirits fairly reveled in the 
contest. 

“Ha! they rally. Our lads are scattered. The 
queen rides into their midst. They fall upon 
her with bludgeons and pruning-hooks. They 
are tigers, not men. It is their aim to wound 
that noble horse. Holy Mother, what a leap! 
How she tramples them down! Ho, ho! here 
comes another horseman straight from the woods. 
Quick, quick! they have seized upon her beast 
by the bit. One man levels a spear at his chest, 
another cuts at his legs with a pruning-hook. 
Both are down. Jacquemin Loz&rt dashes one 
aside, and cuts down the other with the old 

I * battleaxe that was his uncle’s. They break, they 
flee. But now they come back again, full of 
vengeance. But Lozart is there with his battle- 
axe. The maid cleaves them with her arrows. 
Still they swarm, and our men are so scattered 
\ that they cannot rally quick enough. Now— 
\ now our young lord of Armoise dashes out from 
the wood. His arm is up; his horse flies. 
Huzza, huzza!” 

Here the lads, who had thus enthusiastically 
reported the progress of the skirmish, dropped 
; down the tree, limb by limb, and leaped into the 
excited crowd, that received them with cheers. 
While they were clamoring for another descrip- 
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lion of the fight, the May-queen appeared, riding 
through the woods, her face radiant with victory, 
«nd still crowned with her lilies. By her side 
Jacquemin walked, carrying his uncle’s old 
battleaxe, and at her right rode the young noble, 
who had insisted upon trampling down all caste, 
and joining in the plebeian struggle. 

“ They did but attempt to surprise and rob the 
village in our absence,” said Jacquemin, ap¬ 
proaching the count. “ It was only a band of 
marauders, with some fair sprinkling of Burgun¬ 
dian soldiers, intent on robbery. This fete-day is 
known far and near, and it gave the wolves a 
good opportunity. But we have given them a 
lesson they will not soon forget.” 

“Are the rogues driven home?” inquired the 
count. 

“Some of them will never see home again,” 
answered Armoise, “ and all are scattered.” 

As Jeanne rode slowly into the crowd, she put 
the old brazen bugle to her lips, and wound a 
long clear blast. It was answered by a dozen 
shouts from the valley and the woods, and 
directly the young villagers who had followed 
her came swarming in, wild with the excitement 
of their first victory. 

Jeanne sat upon her horse, regardless of 
everything else, until they had all arrived. 
When she saw they were all safe, she sprang 
from the steed and led him up to the old servitor 
from whom she had taken him with so little 
ceremony. 

“ He is unharmed,” she said, with a smile, 
“and I do think has saved my life to-day.” 

The girl patted the gallant steed upon the 
neck as she spoke, and turned away from him 
with a look of yearning regret. For the first 
time in her life, she had ridden a horse whose 
great spirit matched her own. 

When Jeanne turned toward the spot where 
the lady of the manor was standing, the glow of 
excitement was still on her face, but her manner 
was calm and modest. Not a drop of moisture 
stood on her forehead. The color in her cheeks 
was a little richer, and her very eyes smiled; but 
there was no other evidence that she had been 
the leader in a dangerous affray, and had saved 
her native village from robbery and perhaps fire. 

“ I pray pardon, lady, for that which I have 
done regarding your noble steed, but there was 
no other way,” she said, with sweet, even hum¬ 
ble, deprecation in her manner. “ I had no time 
for thought, and the need of him was pressing.” 

The lady smiled, and reached out a white 
hand, from which she had drawn the embroidered 
glove. 

“ Nay, nay, sweet queen; from this day, the 


horse is thine. No meaner hand shall ever guide 
him after this.” 

Jeanne looked at the lady earnestly, as if she 
did not quite take in the sincerity of this gift; 
then her face brightened all over, and, stooping 
down, she kissed the white hand so graciously 
held out to her. 

“Ah, madame, I know well that the sweet 
Lady of Heaven has put this thought into thy 
generous heart.” 

The countess laughed, and answered: 

“ Not so, my queen. If 1 had never seen thee 
on his back, he might still have rested in my 
lord’s stables. As it is, the beast has lost one 
mistress to gain another. Indeed, I deem thin, 
but meagre return for this hour’s work; for I. 
do believe it has saved our people from pillage.” 

Jeanne was too modest for assent, and far too 
honest for denial. She simply bent her head, 
and, turning to where the horse stood, threw an 
arm over his neck, and laid her cheek against it. 

“ He shall be cared for like a prince,” said 
her father, lavishing caresses on the horse, which 
his reserved and shy nature would not permit 
him to bestow on the girl. “ I will feed him 
night and morning, with my own hand.” 

“Sometimes,” whispered Armoise, who had 
ridden up, and now bent over the girl, “the 
8teed will serve to remind his new mistress—” 

“Of one who saved his life and hers,” 
answered Jeanne, with deep feeling, looking up 
at him with a world of love in her eyes. “ How 
can I ever forget that?” 


VII. DOWN BT THE SPRING. 

Meantime, Jacquemin stood by and watched 
Jeanne. He could not hear her words, but it 
was not difficult to read the expression of her 
countenance. He had come to the girl’s relief 
when half a dozen marauders were within a 
second of cutting her down; but she had given 
no such sweet thanks to him as to this courtly 
young gallant. There was a pike-wound in his 
arm, from which the blood was dripping slowly 
and unseen. She did not care enough, he said 
to himself, bitterly, to look if he were hurt in 
her defense or not. 

As Jeanne turned away from Armoise, she saw 
her cousin, however, and went toward him. 

“And thou, Cousin Jacquemin,” she said; 
“it was thy hand which dashed aside the spear 
aimed at the heart of that noble brute. Oh, if it 
were in my power—if I but knew the way to 
thank thee—” 

“There is but one way,” broke in the hand¬ 
some youth, and his face flushed redly as he 
spoke. 
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k look of displeasure and an impatient gesture 
eilenoed him, and he was drawing back when 
Jeanne saw that blood was dropping from his 
fingers to the grass. 

“Ah me, art thou wounded, Jacquemin?” she 
cried. “ Have I done this?” 

The anxiety in her sweet voice appeased the 
jealous bitterness which had prompted a sullen 
answer to her words. He strove to conceal the 
wound. 

“ It is nothing,’* he said; “a scratch that 
gives out more blood than pain. It shames me 
that thou shouldst notice it—” 

“ Nay, but let me bind it up, cousin.” 

“No, no. It is nothing.” 

“ Jeanne, Jeanne,” cried a villager, at this 
instant, “our lady is waiting for thee.” 

Jeanne gave a pitying glance at her cousin’s 
arm and obeyed this summons. 

Then it was that a sweet timid voice addressed 
Jacquemin: 

“ Let me bind op thy arm, Jacquemin. The 
spring down yonder has healing for such 
wounds.” 

It was Hermette, blushing like a rose, 
trembling with timid agitation. Her eyes, blue 
as heaven and humid as violets, looked into his 
beseechingly. She knew that the wound was 
deeper than he had cared to own, and this 
knowledge had given the girl courage to speak. 

“The wound is nothing, but the blood is 
stiffening around it,” said the young man, 
touched by her gentle sympathy. “So, if the 
sight of it will not frighten thee, Hermette, we 
will go down to the spring and wash it away.” 

The sweet blonde face of the girl took new 
grace from its happy blushes. 

“ Oh, I shall have no fear,” she said. 

“Come, then.” 

They went down to the Druid spring together, 
and, sitting upon a stone, Jacquemin took off his 
Jacket and held out his arm, that Hermette 
could see and wash the wound. The girl turned 
pale as death at the sight of it, but bore herself 
bravely, and, dipping up the cold pure water in 
her little hands, washed all the blood away. 
She had neither lint nor linen with which to bind 
up his wound, but she gathered soft green moss 
from the rocks perpetually bathed by the water, 
and bound it to his arm with the purple fillet 
which she took from her own golden tresses. 
Her soft touch fell like rose-leaves on his arm, 
and, when she tied the fillet, a breath of 
exquisite happiness heaved her gentle bosom. 

The young man saw nothing of this. To him \ 
ehe was a pretty girl, harmless and gentle, 
whom Jeanne loved, and who therefore had 


claim upon his kindness. He never dreamed 
that every word he uttered, and every glanoe 
of his eye, was a joy or pain to her. v 

“Is it easier? Does the moss feel soft and 
cool?” she said, lifting those soft eyes to his. 
“The water will have healing for thee, I am 
sure. Else we have prayed to the Virgin for 
nought.” 

“ Prayed to the Virgin, and for me, Hermette? 
Why, it is not an hour since 1 had this petty 
wound.” 

Hermette blushed, and her blue eyes veiled 
themselves beneath those long brown lashes, like 
violets in the grass. 

“That is true, Jacquemin; but we pray to 
our blessed Lady, though sorrow may be afar 
off.” 

“And thou prayest for me, Hermette?” 
questioned the youth, interested in spite of 
himself. 

• “Sometimes. It is not wrong?” 

Jacquemin looked at her downcast fivoe with 
mingled gratitude and admiration. 

“Ah, if thy prayers could avail,” ho said, 
with a profound sigh, “I would ask them for 
the healing of a wound that gives keener pain 
than this.” 

“ Drink of the water. Oh, drink of it,” said 
Hermette, eagerly. “ It has been blessed 
by Our Lady so many years that every drop 
has a holy power. There is nothing it will not 
cure.” 

The young man smiled bitterly. 

“ Will it cure a burning fever of the hoart?” 
he said. 

“ Even so. When my heart aches worst, I 
come hither.” 

“Thy heart, Hermette?” 

The girl drooped her head, and answered 
nothing. So the young man went on: 

“ Why, child, thou hast not yet learned what 
a heart is.” 

Hermette lifted her eyes, and a gleam of 
w ounded pride kindled them. 

“ I am no child, Jacqq^min. Jeanne herself 
is only six months older than I am.” 

“That is true,” said the youth, thoughtfully. 
“ Yet she seems a woman grown, and thou—” 

“A child who has no right to know that she 
has a heart,” answered the girl, with a thrill of 
pride in her voice. “That Is what you would 
say.” 

“ Nay, by the rood, Hermette, I did not mean 
that. Only it seems strange—” 

“That Jeanne is so grand and I so insig¬ 
nificant,” rejoined the girl, interrupting him 
with spirit: “ I know that well enough. She is 
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frill of life, strong, beautiful, good as a prayer, 
while I—” 

“ Art soft and lovely—a child-woman, gifted 
with humility and compassion, but not like 
her.” 

44 I know that. Who is like her ? She is like 
the Madonna—a creature to worship; but I—” 

“Art a creature that most men might love 
right well,” thought the youth. “But Jeanne 
is one to adore.” 

Hermette felt his silence, for Bhe read these 
thoughts in the large gray eyes that were turned 
dreamily upon' her. 

“Shall I dip some water from the spring?” 
she said, arising dejectedly. 

“Do so, and I will drink it; for this hurt, 
though nothing serious, brings thirst with it.” 

“And I will breathe a prayer as my hands 
weave the cup,” said the girl. “ Without that, 
the water might fail of a cure on thy heart.” 

Jacquemin reached forth his sound hand, 
holding hers a moment, with shamefaced hesita¬ 
tion. Then he drew her face close to his, and 
whispered: 

“Pray that the maiden I love may prove 
gentle and kind as thou art” 

The color left Hermette’B cheeks. Her sweet 
mouth quivered. 

44 It is of Jeanne thou art thinking,” she said, 
in a low sad voice. 

“Yes, of Jeanne, the beautiful, the brave. 
But she loves me not—oh, Hermette, she loves 
me not.” 

44 Nay, that is impossible,” answered the girl, 
turning her great childlike eyes upon him, full 
of sadness and unconscious love-light: for to her 
it did seem past belief that anyone could look 
upon him with indifference. 

44 But it is true. With my heart under her 
feet, she loves that young lordling of the castle, 
who has thrust me wholly aside.” 

“ Nay, I will not believe it. Jeanne loves no 
one. Her life is given up to the Madonna and 
sweet prayerful dreams. She loves nothing that 
is not heavenly.” # 

“ Nay, Hermette, it is this young noble, this 
Arraoise, that she loves. He thrusts himself be¬ 
tween my soul and hers at every turn. This is 
what makes the blood in my veins burn with 
fever. Even when 1 might have died for her, he 
rushed in, wrenched the spear from my oppo¬ 
nent’s hand, leaving me only this pitiful wound.” 

Pale as death, and leaden-footed in her dejec¬ 
tion, Hermette turned away from the youth, and, 
gathering some large leaves from a neighboring 
tree, arranged them in a cup around her hand, 
muttering a prayer with her sweet quivering 


lips, while her delicate task went on. She 
stooped, still murmuring with inaudible pain, 
and filled the fairy cup with water. 

“Drink,” she said. ‘‘That which thy heart 
craves, I have asked of the Virgin.” 

The young man took the leaf-cup between his 
hands, and drained it thirstily. 

“Is it good? Are the drops cooling?” ques¬ 
tioned the girl, while great tears came welling 
into her eyes. 

“ Give me another draught,” was the greedy 
reply. “ It slakes the fever. It is cool as May 
dew.” 

Once more Hermette dipped her leaf-cup into 
the spring, and again her sweet lips quivered 
with a prayer, that, if answered, was sure to 
bring misery on her life. Oh, how much of 
beautiful strength lay in that act of self-abnega¬ 
tion. How sincerely she prayed for the destruc¬ 
tion of her own hopes. She felt like dying 
when he drained .the cup a second time, but 
forced a smile to her lips, and said: 

“Is the water pure? Does it take away the 
pain from thy heart?” 

44 It strengthens one like wine,” he answered, 
starting up and dinging the leaf away. “ Now 
let us test the power of this water. I will not 
give way to lord or peasant, where the maiden I 
love is concerned. The music sounds again. It 
is my turn to dance with her now ! ” 

He turned from Hermette, os he spoke, and 
hurried toward the group of peasants which had 
gathered around Jeanne. 


VIII. “ OH WITH THU DANCE.” 

As Jacquemin came up, the count also ap¬ 
proached the peasants. 

“What ho! my merry men and maidens, has 
fighting deprived ye of all stomach for the 
revel ?” he cried, jovially. “ Broach a fresh cask 
of wine. Open another pannier of white bread. 
Eat, drink, and on with the danoe. The music 
of our revel shall follow those beaten hounds to 
their kennels. Strike up, strike up.” 

> Such rude music as the times afforded struck 
up vigorously; pale-faced maidens grew rosy 
again: and the young men, having only half 
exhausted their vigor in the short skirmish, were 
more eager than ever for the danoe. 

44 Will no one take my lady out? She is 
waiting,” cried De Baudrieourt, “ und our ‘ Queen 
of the Beautiful May ’ is as eager for the dance 
as she was to rid our valley of yon bandit. 
Where is our brother? Where lingers her 
'< cousin, young Jacquemin?” 

“ Nay, I for one am here! ” exclaimed Jacque¬ 
min, coming up at this juncture, and taking his 
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place near the turf seat on which Jeanne had 
thrown herself, when she came in from the fight. 

“Now for the dance. They hare all come 
back safe,” cried the count. “ Now for the 
grand dance, which our * Queen of the Beautiftil 
May’ is to lead.” 

At this cry, Armoise left the side of his sister, 
and approached Jeanne. But Jacquemin stepped 
in before him. 

“ They are calling us, Jeanne,” said the young 
peasant. “The dance has been kept back too 
long. You are to be my partner, you know. 
Come.” 

“ Not so fast,” exclaimed the young noble, 
interposing with good-natured earnestness. “ The 
fair queen dances with me. It is so arranged. 
You hare made a mistake.” 

The other drew back for a moment, his eyes 
flashing and his face red with anger. But he 
was not of a nature to yield the dearest right he 
had on earth without a struggle. 

“ It is my right, monsieur,” he said. “ I have 
always opened the High-Day dance with Cousin 
Jeanne; and I will not yield her to another, now 
or ever.” 

“ But it is arranged that one partner shall be 
from the castle and the other from the village. 
Our lady will have it so.” 

“But Jeanne is mine. Her parents have 
promised her to me this day.” 

Armoise turned his eyes quickly on Jeanne. 
She was pale as death, but her eyes flashed. 

“Is this the truth, or a braggart’s boast?” 
whispered the young noble to Jeanne, drawing 
close to her as he spoke. 

Jeanne did not answer. She gave him a wild 
appealing look. Had it, indeed, gone so far? 
Had her parents used the authority, which no 
child in those times dared dispute, to promise her 
in marriage to her cousin? The very idea 
appalled her. Faint with dread, she turned her 
eyes on Armoise with a look of pathetic appeal. 

“ Deny it, Jeanne. Deny it, if thou wouldst 
not drive me mad,” whispered the young noble, 
seized with passionate doubt. 

“For myself I do deny it,” said Jeanne, in 
the same low tone. “ But I fear that my father 
has promised.” 

“ But you will resist ? ” 

“ Resist my parents ? That is impossible.” 

“ But wilt thou obey ? ” 

“That is worse than impossible,” answered 
the girl, shuddering. 

“ Rebuke this insolence, then. Come with 
me.” 

Jeanne arose from her throne, very pile, but 
exquisitely gentle. 

V.u. \(’f -10. 


“It were best,” she said, “that 1 do not 
dance at all to-day.” 

“No, no!” clamored a score of young voices 
around her. “That would spoil everything. 
Who, then, would lead us?” 

“What is this?” inquired the lady of the 
manor, approaching the May-queen through a 
line of peasants, who became silent os she ad¬ 
vanced. “ Some cavil about partners. Of course 
there will be that. But, though another is 4 Queen 
of the Beautiful May,’ we have not laid down 
all our prerogatives. One of them is a choice of 
partners. Forgive me, fair queen, if 1 claim the 
hand of this young person.” 

With those adroit words, the lady offered her 
hand to Jacquemin, casting a smiling glance back 
at her brother. 

Armoise lost no time, but reached out his hand 
to the May-queen, and, as his fingers closed over 
Jeanne’s, the blood, that had left her face so 
pallid, thrilled through her veins and burned in 
scarlet on her lips and cheeks, transfiguring her 
in an instant. 

For a moment, Jacquemin rebelled. The honor 
of dancing with the fair lady of the castle seemed 
nothing compared with the pain of seeing the 
girl he worshiped carried off by another. But 
low birth docs not always preclude gentle feel¬ 
ings. The father of this young man possessed 
land in a neighboring town, and he was among 
the highest of that class which tills the soil it 
owns, if he lacked education, so did most of 
the gentry, whose habits he had learned, and of 
whose martial accomplishments he was by no 
means ignorant. 

A moment, we have said, the young man 
paused, following Jeanne with yearning and 
half-wrathful eyes. But it was only for an 
instant. The next, he took the lady’s hand, 
smilingly held out to him. and waited for the 
leading couple. 

The ladies and their cavaliers imitated the 
example of their hostess, and selected partners 
from the crowd of peasants that stood ready for 
the onset, and away the young people swarmed, 
chatting, laughing, and full of gleeful expecta¬ 
tion, to the spot of shaven turf mode smooth for 
them between the Druid fountain anti the “ ftexu- 
tifUl May.” 

One fair girl. Hermette. the sweetest of the 
crowd, still lingered by the spring. She heard 
the music sweeping out from the leafy orchostry,* 
and the rhythmic whirl of the dancers and t liky 
tread of light feet on the turf. But all these 
joyous sounds failed to lore her from the solitude 
in which Jacquemin had so carelessly left her. 
In that indistinct tumult and gorgeous crowd, 
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there was only one being for her. To see him, J grass. She felt the ecstasy of flying, and almost 
she moved forward to a tree that overshadowed i the power. 

the spring and gave her a view of the dancers. < Even the lady of the manor paused in the 
Hermette had not been near enough to witness < dance, and watched the girl in breathless 
the subdued strife that had almost forced the wonder. 

youth into this honored position; but the one < “She outdoes us all,’’ said the countess, 
sweet wish that had haunted her innocent heart i “ She iairly flies, and with the lightness of air, 
for days and days was frustrated by it. Before > too! Nay, I must have breathing-time,” she 
to-day, she had known nothing of Jacquemin’s \ added, seating herself on one of the many Druid 
love for Jeanne; for up to this time it had been j stones that lay near; and. with a gracious wave 
scarcely spoken of, even to the parties concerned. S of the hand, she dismissed her partner. 

Indeed, she scarcely understood the feelings of \ Jacquemin left her sitting there. But she 

her own heart. But, when the young man passed \ called him back before he had gone far. 

from under the tree and appeared again with i “Yonder I see that old man and woman who 

that brilliant and winsome lady hanging on his \ were talking with our queen. Who are they?” 

arm, her bosom swelled, and tears rushed, like $ she said. 

rain among violets, to the blue eyes that followed \ “ Her father and mother.” 

him with grieved and yearning tenderness. For ; “Ah, I thought as much. Go and bring them 

she knew now that she loved Jacquemin; and, J hither.” 

alas! he loved another. * \ Jacquemin moved forward to obey her. She 

Meantime, several sought out Hermette. and * followed him with her eyes, 
asked her to dance; but the girl only shook her ; “A stalwart and right modest youth,” she 

head, and turned away her face. When a young > muttered. “ But it seems that our queen will 

noble from the castle paused to question why she have none of him. Still, she must—she shall, 
did this, she answered, with suppressed sobs, This madness in my brother threatens most 
that something had hurt her, and just now she • serious trouble. Before it goes further, the 
could not dance. She would sit there, if it so \ maiden must be married.” 
pleased the gentleman, and wait, perhaps the < While these thoughts were passing through 
pain of her hurt would go away. < her mind, the father and mother of Jeanne drew 

She looked so pretty, sitting in the shadow, \ near. Jacquemin had given the lady s message, 
clad in her holiday-dress of delicate blue cloth, j and then disappeared, leaving them to seek the 
with a wreath of lilies-of-the-valley woven in \ interview alone. They came up modestly, and 
and out of her golden hair, that the young noble $ w\th some show of rustic awkwardness, 
offered to remain with her, thinking perhaps that > The lady smiled upon them graciously, 
his lordly presence might charm away her hurt. ; “ Thou art father to the Queen of the Beautiful 

But she only wept the more bitterly, and so $ May?” she said, addressing the old man. 
entreated to be left alone that he went away \ “Aye, madame, she is our fifth child, bom on 
crestfallen and good-naturedly angry. < the night of the Epiphany, now eighteen years 

The dance went on in an hilarious whirl. With \ ago,” replied her father. “A good child. A?*k 
these young peasants, it was such spontaneous ? our cur6, who will vouch for it that there is 
exercise as wild birds take when they wheel and j none like her in the parish.” 
riot through the air in flocks, singing as they fly. } -‘I can see that for myself,” answered the 

Now and then, a burst, of sweet voices chimed in ? lady. “ No lighter foot or more comely face 
with the ruder music of instruments, from hearts \ can be found, at castle or hamlet. But a 
so full of glee that it broke forth in an outburst - maiden of such rare gifts should be safely 
to which their feet kept time. ; mated.” 

Foremost of all, brightest of all, came Jeanne. } The old peasant looked at his wife, with a 
the rustic sovereign of the revel. Radiant with \ grim smile. 

happiness, wild with excitement, she took and , “That has been cared for,” he said, turning 
hept the lead. Her nature was given to vivid ^ to the lady. “My nephew Jacquemin—” 
transitions, and she looked a creature possessed , “The youth I was dancing with ?” 

—half angel, half goddess. Her eyes were full * “Aye, surely. He is the son of my good 
of latent fire, her perfect form swayed grandly \ dame’s half-brother, Durant Lozart. We have 
to the music. Exertion had no effect upon her. > promised our Jeanne to him.” 

The breath came through the parted scarlet of f “ That is wise. The youth is a good one, and 
her lips softly as perfume leaves the heart of a ; it shall go hard—should the marriage-day prove 
carnation. Still, her feet scarcely touched the 1 near—if my lord cannot find a measure of land 
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and a cottage on the old manor, in which the 
young people can start life, where they have 
been children.” 

‘•Oh, my lady, my good generous lady,” 
cried the peasant's wife, flushing warmly with 
grateful satisfaction. “Our Lady of Heaven 
must have put these generous thoughts into thy 
heart. But, I must say, our daughter is worthy 
»if them all, for a kinder or more obedient child 
□ever lived.” 

“Nay, nay,” broke in the peasant, gruffly, 
but still smiling, “ our Jeanne has her temper. 
If ye doubt it, my lady, speak to her of an 
Englishman or a Burgundian, and see if the fire 
does not dart into her eyes. Tut, tut, dame, 
our child is good and pious—she loves her 
prayers, and keeps her fast well; naithless, 
she has a spirit.” 

“And who has not?” answered the dame, 
appealing to the lady, with all her motherly 
sympathy in glow. “At times, she is sad and 
mournful, too, but never sullen. Thou canst 
not say that of her, Jacques. Besides, my lady, 
she has a sweet voice, and sings like an angel. 
She is docile as a lamb, too, and as innocent—” 

“Tut, tut, dame,” interrupted the husband. 
*• Each crow thinks her own brood whitest. Ye 
weary the lady with such foolish mothers'-talk.” 

“Not so, not so,” answered the lady. “I 
have a fair brood of young ones at home, and 
know how sweet it is to praise the child we love. 
No wonder yon maiden weaves herself clo.se to 
the mother’s heart. She has touched mine. 
So, come up to the castle, dame, any day 
within the week, and we will find something for 
her housefitting; at any rate, flax to spin, and 
wool to card, which shall keep her well at work 
till the happy day comes.” 

“Ah, but our Jeanne has a rare hand at the 
distaff,'’ answered the dame, brightening under 
all this kindness. 

“Then let her fly it well in her own behoof. 
Beside this, my lord and I must be at the 
wedding. So make haste and settle the 
matter.” 

** If her ladyship would but fix the day to her 
own liking,” suggested the good wife, speaking 
in a questioning undertone to her husband. 

Before the old peasant could reply, the lady 
of the castle had caught the words, and spoke 
for herself. 

“That will I, right willingly. Let it be 
within the month—not later,” she said. 

“ It shall be within the month,” was thp 
prompt reply. 

The lady arose, for the dance was now finally 
broken up, and the young revelers were trooping 


> toward the edge ot the forest, where some pretty 
| booths had been built in the shade, under 
l which a cask of wine had been broached. 

< “I see they have broached the wine-cask,” 

< said the countess. “So I must neither keep 
? others from a share or be absent when the bread 
' is broken. When thou Comest to the castle, 
j dame, we will have further talk about these 
i young people.” 

; Thus dismissing the old couple, the Lady of 
\ Domremy beckoned to her husband, and, lean- 
\ ing on his arm, moved toward the booths, look- 
\ ing a little troubled, but forgetting in no degree 

j the hospitality due to her husband's people. 

< 

\ - 

$ IX. DETERMINED TO BE HAPPY. 

\ Jeanne had returned to her seat on the throne 
s of turf, when the dance was ended. Armoise 
\ had been called away by his sister, and, for 
\ a time, she was alone, while the others feasted. 

\ The shadow from the beech-tree had lengthened, 

\ and fell like a pall over her seat. The wind had 

I risen a little, and blew coldly upon her. Some¬ 
thing more than that seemed to trouble and 
chill her. She put up both hands to her head, 
j Ilermette and Mongete, who lingered near, saw 
this, and heard her murmur in a weird under¬ 
tone : 

“France. France, thy lilies are heavy; ih«y 
) crush my heart. Oh, Sweet Lady of M*rcy, 
s take them away—take them away.” 

; For the sense of her mission had come hack to 
\ her, and she half feared she had done wrong in 
\ yielding to the impulse to dance and be happy. 

\ The girls did not understand this, and looked 
| upon their queen with hushed amazement. Her 
; demeanor was so preoccupied and dreamlike, 
\ her words so strange, that they were bewildered 
j by them. 

5 “Come,” said Mongfcte, “let us go away—the 
> dream-spirit has got her again. At such times, 
? she likes to be alone.” 

5 Hand-in-hand, the two girls stole away, and 
\ Jeanne did not miss them. 

i Suddenly a quick manly tread was heard, and 
a voice spoke, at her side, eagerly. 

“Jeanne!” it said. 

The girl started with a force that made the 
lilies vibrate on her forehead and a flush of life 
come back to her face. 

“Jeanne, Jeanne, promise me one thing while 
we are here alone,” continued the speaker, pas¬ 
sionately. 

Jeanne turned her eyes upon young Armoise, 

I for it was he who had come up. She looked at 
him in a wild questioning way. She was aroused, 
but not quite herself yet. 
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“Promise,” continued the young man, “-that 
tio authority shall compel thee to marry the man 
vrhom thy parents have chosen.” 

The girl drew a long sigh, as if just awaken¬ 
ing from a trance. 

“ Have they gone so far? Are they, too, war¬ 
ring against heaven?” she said, and with infinite 
sadness in her voice. “ Rest content, my Robert: 
nothing but God's command and His beautiful 
spirits shall guide me. There is a power higher 
than father and mother, which I must obey.” 

She turned her face full on him, as she spoke, 
and over it broke a smile that was almost celes¬ 
tial, he thought. 

“Then I have thy promise?” he cried. 

“ That I will not marry my Cousin Jacquemin ? 
Yes, I can promise that.” 

“Though your father and mother both insist?” 

“Even then.” 

“But my sister joins with them. She, too, 
is working in this matter. She has just told 
me. She is our enemy.” 

Jeanne smiled and answered gently: 

“ But there is a power even greater than hers 
—a power which none of us can resist.” 

“The power of love,” whispered the young 
man, bending so close to her that his breath 
swept her face. “ For this day, Jeanne, let us j 
think of nothing but that” \ 


| Just then, a sweet clash of bells rang up the 
river, filling the whole valley with music, and 
> with it came Hermette and Mongete—one carry- 
| ing a small loaf of white bread in her hand, the 
! other bearing a neatly - carved wooden goblet 
wreathed with flowers, after the fashion of the 
Greeks, in which the red wine gleamed richly. 
After these lovely girls came many of the rev¬ 
elers, all feasting on the white bread, which was 
a delicacy tasted but once a year by any of their 
class, and all drinking wine of the best vintago 
of France, from the wooden goblets, which were 
stained red with it. 

“Our Lady of Domremy sends this,” said 
little Mongfete, kneeling before Jeanne, and 
holding up her goblet with both hands. 

Jeanne took the goblet and tasted the wine, 
which left a delicious flavor of fruit on her lips, 
and shed a warm glow through her whole frame. 
Then she broke a morsel of the bread. This 
gave her both appetite and spirit. 

“Yes, for this day,” she whispered, smiling 
upon Armoise, and answering his words. “ Let 
us think of nothing but our love. When all are 
joyful, why should we alone refuse to be happy?” 

She gave him her hand, and he led her down 
among the revelers, determined to be happy 
though death itself should come on the morrow. 
[to be continued.] 


A STRANGER IN A STRANGER LAND. 


IT III, 

A stranger in a stranger land— 

How dark the ways for me are planned 1 
My pillow thick with thorns is set, 

My scanty robes with tears are wet— 

I move amidst an alien band, 

A stranger in a stranger land. 

A stranger in a stranger land— 

What cloudy skies are o’er me spanned I 
How sharp the wind, that roughly blows 


A. BATES. 

From regions chilled by mountain-snows i 
Storms roll above me, stern and grand. 

While wandering through this stranger land. 

A stranger in a stranger land— 

It is not hard to understand 
How, far beyond this lonely plain, 

I may find home and friends again. 

If, Father, Thou but take my hand 
And lead me through this stranger land. 


“SHE’D BE PRETTY.” 

BT HERBERT W. JONES. 


If you’d see her anywhere, 

She’d be pretty, you’d confess, 
She’s so graceful and so fair— 

If she’d only learn to dress. 

But she thinks mat lofty minds 
Should despise the modiste’s art 
And she’ll think it -till sho finds, 
Some fine day, she has a heart 


But when other girls, lew bright, 

“ Cut her out,*’ as people say, 

How she’ll wish she wasn’t quite 
Such a “ guy.” Ah, well-o-day, 
Intellect Is much, no doubt; 

But the pity is, confess, 

Such a ono should be left out 
Just because she will not dress. 
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MY WIFE’S CRAB-APPLE JELLY. 


BY H A B B 


Ws have been married about two months, and 
during that time not a quarrel or cross word has 
marred our happiness, though we came pretty 
near it once. 

The other day, as I was going down-town, 
Kate asked me to order half a bushel of crab- 
apples at the store, and have them sent up 
immediately with two or three dozen jars, for 
preserves and jelly, she said. 

I Btarted down, and, like a fool, forgot about 
that order until twelve o’clock. I rushed around, 
delivered my message, and congratulated myself 
on my narrow escape, with a box of cigars, 
which I immediately set about demolishing, 
assisted by some half-dozen of the boys. It is 
astonishing how many persons drop into your 
office during the course of an afternoon, when 
you have a box of expensive Havanas. 

I went home early that day, to have a comfort¬ 
able time with my dear wife, thinking all the 
way how lonely she must be all alone, with only 
the servant for company, during the long days. 
I was struck with the appearance of the house 
when I reached home. The parlor curtains were 
drawn, the steps had not been washed, and an 
air of desolation seemed to pervade the place. 
I rushed in, thinking Kate surely must be ill. 
But no: she was not in her room, and I went 
downstairs again. As I passed through the 
parlor, I noticed that everything was in disorder. 
We had given a quiet little party the night beforo, 
and chairs and tables were still promiscuously 
scattered. I entered the kitchen, and the mys¬ 
tery was explained. Kate was making crab- 
apple jelly. I kissed her as usual, of course, 
and small streaks of sticky syrup on my vest 
were the result. Kate, after returning my salu¬ 
tation, with lips that had evidently been in 
molasses or some similar compound, bade me be 
a good boy, and run away, for she was busy. 
This was rather a damper on my dreams of a 
social afternoon, but I made no complaint, and 
walked to the other part of the house, where I 
lolled wearily around till supper-time. 

Supper! Well, not exactly. There was bread, 
butter, and cheese. The stove had its hands full 
with pots and kettles, so no tea was made. The 
milk had turned sour, and—“ well, we will hav$ 
to drink water,” Kate said. 

“ My dear,” I began, “ did you know that tho 
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parlor was in a fearful condition, that the stoop 
has not been scrubbed, and that—” 

“ Yes, Harry; but you see I did not have time 
to attend to the house on account of the jelly, and 
Mary Ann has gone home, because her mother is 
sick,” said Kate, with such an entreating little 
look that I immediately forgot all about the state 
of the parlor, and was most agreeable. 

“Now, to-morrow night,” remarked my little 
wife, “ if my boy behave himself, he shall have 
some nice jelly all for himself.” 

Her boy pledged himself to exemplary con¬ 
duct, and, as Kate was worn out, retired. 

During the night, I was awakened by some 
gentle admonition from my wife, and sleepily 
inquired what was wanted. 

“ Harry,” she said, tenderly, “ I hated to 
wake you, but there is one thing that worries nu 
very much, and I want your advice.” 

I immediately became interested. 

“The book says, when you’re making pre¬ 
serves, to add two ounces of spice to every gallon 
of juice; now, does that mean after or before the 
juice has been boiled down?” 

I said I was very sorry, but I didn’t know any 
more about the manufacture of preserves than 
about the geography of Paradise, so my dvice 
would not be of much use one way or the other. 
Then I composed myseli ag$in to sweet slumber, 
and dreamed that I was in heaven eating spiced 
syrup. 

The next evening, my wife greeted me at the 
front-door with a pleasant smile, and informed 
me that the jelly was waiting my convenience. 
So we at once sat down to supper. There was 
a good deal more jelly on the table than I would 
care to eat in a month; but I kept on a bold 
face. • 

“ My dear,” said Kate, anxiously, “ I’m afraid 
this jelly isn’t quite as clear as your mother's 
used to be—is it?" 

It certainly did not seem so; but I put aside 
my conscience, and replied that, as far as I could 
remember, it was the most deliciuus-looking jelly 
I had ever gazed upon. Then a jar was opened, 
and I helped myself to a large quantity. 

“ Oh, dear,” said my wife, as she watched my 
face while I took my first spoonful, “I’m sure 
your mother’s jelly was a great deal better than 
mine.” 

( 183 ) 
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A NORTHERN WINTER.-DEAD. 


44 My dear Kate,” I cried, enthusiastically, < Kate, now thoroughly frightened, awoke the 
“this is delicious; my mothers was nothing J servant, and immediately dispatched her for the 
like it ”—which was certainly most true. The \ nearest doctor, who soon appeared on the scene 
fact was that the jelly seemed to have a most ■ with his eyes half shut and a case of surgical 
powerful flavor of cinnamon about it, and was < instruments, from which I should judge that 
inclined to act on the coating of my mouth Mary Ann had been rather incoherent. He at 
much in the same manner as a green persimmon. J once discovered my ailment, and, with the aid 
How 1 managed to worry the stuff down, I don’t $ of some ginger from my medicine-closet, quieted 
know: but I did it My wife did not feel quite me down and asked what I had eaten, 
so enthusiastic. \ Well, 1 thought of everything that had gone- 

44 1 think 1 put in a little too much spice,” she \ into my stomach for the last week, particularly 
said; •* and then it has a sort of puckery taste.” j of that jelly, which I persistently forgot to 
I assured her that it was only her imagination, ^ mention, 
and that, as she had made the jelly, it naturally i “Is that all?” asked the medical man, with 
did not taste quite as good to her as it would to s' aggravating persistency. 44 Think again. WlnU 
an impartial person, like myself—who judged ' did you eat for supper?” 

it on its merit, and not its maker. She gained \ I hesitated; but my wife answered for me, in 
confidence at this, and said: J one word: 44 Crab-apple jelly.” 

44 1 am so glad you like it, because now I can > “Ah,” said the doctor, 44 that is the reason, 

make some nice grape-jelly. You will order the J probably.” 

grapes to-morrow, won’t you?” $ I never shall forget the look of scorn my wife 

I winced a little at the thought of the agony 5 thrust at the poor man, as he left the room; but 
I should have to undergo disposing of that jelly; $ when, in the excitement of the moment, I so far 
but I readily consented. i forgot myself as to corroborate him, she turned 

That night, I awoke with a terrific pain in the % her eyes on me with an expression that said as 
vicinity of the jelly, and rolled around and % plainly as an expression could:“ Et tu, Brute ?” 
groaned till my wife became alarmed, and tear- \ and lay on the bed and sobbed, 
fully inquired what on earth the matter was. \ I forgot to order the grapes, the next day, and 
As I didn’t dare to tell her, I did not answer, \ I strongly suspect that the crab-apple jelly haa 
but increased the groans, embellishing them with J gone to appease the appetites of the servant’s 
an occasional howl when the pain jumped a j relatives. 1 know 1 have never seen any more- 
notch or two higher. > of it, from that day to this. 


A NORTHERN WINTER. 

BY FRANCES KENNETT. 


The sky is hid, the air is dense and gray; 
Within, beside the hearthstone bright and warm, 
We watch the gathering the winter storm, 
And bear sad moans, that, near departing day, 
Foretell the coming of the king. Oh, stay, 

Dark Eolus, stern ruler of the winds, 

The fury of these northern blasts 1 Hope finds 


No solace till thy hoards are passed. A jay, 

With plaintive cry, from bough to bough doth fly. 
And call his absent mate. In sweet converse, 

We mourn the bird's sad fate : for, from the sky, 
Fast falls the snow. Too soon 'twill be thy pall— 
Bird, bush, and tree, in one ftinereal hearse. 

Dear bird, thy late is but the fate of all. 


HEAD. 


BY B0B1BT 0. LINCOLN. 


Cold and white, upon its bier, 

And with death-cloths covered o'er, 
Love lies dead and froeen here: 
Dead—yes, dead—forevermore. 

Oh, I am too weak and feint 
To remove it from its place— 


And yet here I must not stay, 
With that charge upon its feca. 


What can I do, left alone. 

With love gone—yes, gone—for aye? 
God in heav’n, be kind to me, 

Lest I also freeze and die 1 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1.—Beautifully simple, and yet remark- > waist in straight plaits, being caught up high on 
ably stylish, is this toilette, representing one > the left, as seen. The back drapery falls in 
of the latest Paris novelties. The gown is made straight lines to the edge of the underskirt, 
of cashmere, of the new shade known as “ burnt 



bread.'* Hie underskirt is of the same color, i 
but in striped material to correspond. The \ 
drapery is very ooquettishly caught up on either ; 
aide, to reveal the underskirt. On the right side, - 
the front drapery falls from a little below the . 


No. 1. 



No. 2. 


The corsage is exceedingly becoming, being made 
with a boufifante chemisette in cream muslin, 
folded in the narrowest plaits imaginable, and 
closed in with a pointed half-vest of chestnut- 
brown velvet, laced in tightly at the waist. The 

llBo) 
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sleeves are made very wide and full, and gathered \ large buttons covered with moir£ silk. The wide 
in at the elbow to a band of the velvet. The j revers are also in moird, of a darker shade of 
collar is also of velvet, fastened on the left side l blue than the woolen material. Cuffs and collar 
with a small brooch in dead gold or in antique > are of the moir6, the collar being turned down 
^lver. Tight coat-sleeves with velvet cuffs may j so as to show the moire lining. The lower edge 

of the bodice is finished off with a number of 
small tabs, forming a kind of basque. From 
eight to ten yards of double-fold woolen material 
and three-quarters of a yard of moir<$ will be 
required for this costume. 

No. 3—Is a costume also of woolen goods, 
combining plain and checked to correspond. 
The underskirt is of the plain material, and is 
laid in large kilt-plaits, mounted upon a yoke at 


No. 3. 


be substituted in place of the fhll elbow-sleeves, 
If preferred. Of striped goods, either camel s- 
hair or cashmere, four to six yards will be 
reqnired for the skirt, depending upon the 
width, and from eight to ten yards of plain, also 
depending upon the width of the goods; half a 
yard of velvet. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume recently designed 
Worth, of Paris. It is made in a fancy 
woolen material, with contrasting stripes, upon a 
blue foundation. The underskirt is arranged 
with wide kilt-plaits under a paysaune drapery, 
which is made rather full in front, and then 
G*ught up very high on either side. The bodice 
fastens over on one side, being secured by four 


No. 4. 

the waist. The overskirt is of the plaid, plain 
and full, cut nearly as long as the underskirt, 
and plaited around the waist, and then caught 
up high upon the left side—which is all the 
draping which is done—the rest of the skirt 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





earner 9 -hair, any self-color. The plaid over- 
drapery is in colon to correspond. The under¬ 
skirt is laid in deep kilt-plaits all around. The 
front drapery, which is of the plaid, is faced on 
both sides and across the front on the edge, six 
inches deep, with the plain goods, then turned 
back to form revere, ornamented by two large 
buttons covered with the plaid, as seen in illus- 


plain double-fold mn to rial, four yards of plaid, 
for this costume. 

No. 6—Is a stylish costume for a girl of ten 
years. It is made of striped woolen, in two 
shades of myrtle-green, trimmed with a dark-red 


felling in straight folds from the waist down. A 
vest of the plaid, edged with a flat braid. The 
jacket is of the plain material, cut away in front, 
as seen in the illustration, edged with braid to 
correspond. There is a little postillion-back. 
The tight coat-sleeves are finished by a cuff, 
edged with the braid. Collar the same. One 
button fastens the jacket in front. Six yards of 
plain and six yards of plaid will be required for 
this model. 

No. 4—Is another stylish model for a walking 
or home costume. The underskirt is of plain 


to form a pointed rever at the back seam. Cuffs, 
oollar, and vest of the plaid. Eight yards of 


tretion. Very simple, but very effective. Hie l Ho. 7. 

back drapery is entirely of the plaid, slightly i 

puffed over the tournure. The basque, which is S velvet. The skirt is bordered, at the back only, 
plain, is faced with the pliiid, and is turned back ' with a velvet band. A drapery crosses the front 
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No. 8. 

and terminates at the back in a short tunic. The 
waist is a short pointed basque, trimmed with 


N TWO NEEDLES. 

\ velvet bretelles and collar. Full sleeves are 
mounted into a velvet cuff. 

No. 6.—Walking-costume for a girl of four 
years: The dress is of plaid woolen. The 
jacket or paletot in either cloth or woolen of a 
plain color to correspond. Revers, collar, cuffs, 
pockets of plaid like the dress. 

No. 7.—Coat and pelerine for an infant of one 
to two years. Any Boft woolen material or cloth 
may be used. The back is cut with a seam in 
the middle, and hollow plaits to form the fullness 
for the skirt. The front is gathered at the neck 
and waist-line. Collar, cuffs, and pocket of 
plaid velvet. The edge of the cape and coat are 
simply stitched by machine. 

No. 8.—Another paletot, for girl of eight years, 

: is made of cloth, with a hood lined with a pretty 
; bright surah, either plain or plaided. The fronts 
are made to fit the figure loosely, the back is 
full, and held in place by the band, with buttons, 

; as seen in illustration. 


MITTEN, KNIT ON TWO NEEDLES. 

BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the number is given an ^ rows, widening at the end with the gore and 
engraving of a mitten knit on two needles. To J narrowing on the opposite end, keeping twenty- 
make this useful affair, set up sixtytwo stitches, < seven stitches all the time. Now knit ten rows, 
widen on one end every other row until you narrowing each time on the end with the gore 
have seventy two stitches on the needle, narrow ; and widening on the opposite end. 
every other row to sixtytwo, widen again to; Narrow each time across, bind off ten, leaving 
seventy two and back again to sixtytwo. ■ six for the gore at the same end. Knit the gort 

Bind off and sew the end and side together, ' to correspond with the one on the opposite side, 
leaving a place to insert the thumb. ; bind off and sew together and in the mitten. 

For ihe thumb, set up one stitch, widen every j The wrist can be knitted or crocheted on in 
other row until you have six stitches, knit j: some fancy shell-stitch. The directions are for 
across : cast on ten, making sixteen, widen each l a hand that calls for a No. 6 glove, 
time on one end up to twentyseven, knit ten s v Saxony or silk is the material to be used. 


DESIGN FOR LAMBREQUIN. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


In the* front of the number, we give an J from an eighth to a quarter of an inch in depth, 
original design for a lambrequin, a very pretty > All the lines of distinction that are stamped on 
ue. The decoration is something really new \ the satin are to be worked with the silk. The 
in the art line, and presents a particularly > leaves are cut out of green satin, those stamped 
“eoutifid effect on plush or felt. ! on the white satin to be used as a guide. These 

The branch of dog-wood is stamped on the \ are treated in the manner described for the 
plush, and a corresponding one, only more j blossoms. Work the stem in stem-stitch. A 
condensed, on cream-white satin. The blossoms \ cobweb is embroidered on the opposite corner. 
•**6 cut out of the satin, and pasted on the < The lambrequin is Kned with surah the color ot 
plush: these are worked around the edges with \ the plush. 

cream -colored embroidery-silk in buttonhole-<1 Poppies and wild roses are very beautiful 
Stitch : the stitches are different length, varying > done in same way. 
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Oar pattern this month is for a new and very j 
stylish basque for a home-toilette. Folded in j 
with the number is a Supplement, with full-size 
patterns for cutting it out. These are: 

1. Half of Front. 

2. Half of Back. 

8. Half of Side-Back. 

4. Sleeve. 

5. Collar. 

6. Half of Basque. 

The letters show how the pieces are joined. 
The plaited chemisette may be used, or the 


basque may be buttoned entirely down the front 
without the chemisette. It is a matter of choice. 
The plaited chemisette is very dressy. 

It is to be made of surah, and plaited as 
shown in the illustration. It is set on to the 
bodice, and can be easily adjusted under the 
collar. The collar overlaps and fastens upon 
the left side. The basque, cuffs, and collar are 
of velvet. We give the front and back view. 

We also give, on the Supplement, two handsome 
designs in embroidery, for a description of 
which see elsewhere. 


In the front of the number, we give an $ beautiful bureau-cover. It is first hemmed all 
filtvtration representing the end of a very < around with an inch-width hem. Then threads 
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CROCHET MANTELET. 


are drawn out the space of an inch above the j same shade. A bunch of grasses and daisies is 
hem, and the same quantity an inch above that, stamped on the ends and embroidered in silk. 
The cross-threads are tied together in the The edges are finished with lace, and it is 
manner seen in the engraving, and light-blue > lined with blue surah. The cover for the cushion 
satin ribbon run through the spaces; the ends j is made in the same way. Bottles to correspond 
are finished with a little tassel made of silk the > with the set should be covered with blue satin. 


CROCHET MANTELET. 


BV MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



but three folds of that must be used, by winding 
three skeins into one ball. These may be all 
one color; but the most fashionable will be to 
have one black, one heather-mixture, and the 
third green, claret, or violet; seven 
ounces of each yam will be required. 

The poinpou-trimming should be of the 
colored wool, which will take eight ounces 
extra for the balls. A wooden crochet- 
needle, the stems of which measure three- 
quarters of an inch in circumference, is 
the correct size. The treble-stitch used 
throughout the work, except in the trim¬ 
ming, is a variation of the ordinary one, 
and is formed thus : Keep the loop on 
needle, and, turning the wool round it, 
put it in a stitch; bring the wool through; 
when three turns will be on the needle, 
take up wool and bring it through all 
three, which completes this treble-stitch. 
Commence by making fifty chain-stitches, 
which should measure twenty one inches 
when stretched; this will be for the 
shoulder-piece. First row: miss the last 
two chain, and work thirty treble-stitches 
along the chain, then five plain crochet- 
stitches— this should measure eleven 
inches as it lies, the crochet being three 
stitches to the inch not stretched; turn 
the work, leaving the rest of the chain. 

Second row: always put the needle in 
the chain at the top of the previous row, 
working in the lower edge of it, so as to 
leave the upper edge in front. Miss the 
last plain stitch, work four plain, then 


This crochet mantelet, being for an outdoor 
covering, should be worked with a thick material, 
and the wool most suited will be fingering-yarn; 
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thirty treble-stitches; turn the work. Third 
row: four chain. Always work the first treble of 
this side on the last treble, then thirtythree treble 
more; at the end, one plain, and one plain on the 
chain that was left. Fourth row: miss one, four 
plain, thirtythree treble. The last two will be 
on the four chain, as this end is to slant. Fifth 
row: as the third row, but working thirtyseyen 
treble. Sixth row: miss one, four plain, thirty- 
six treble. Seventh row: as third row, working 
forty treble. Eighth row: miss one, four plain, 
thirty nine treble. Ninth row: as third row, 
working fortythree treble. Tenth row: miss 
one, four plain, forty two treble. Eleventh row: 
as third row, working fortysix treble. Twelfth 
row: miss one, four plain, forty five treble. 
Thirteenth row: three chain, work treble to 
within seven stitches of the end. To decrease, 
put the needle in next stitch, bring wool through; 
then, in next stitch, bringing wool through, take 
up the wool and bring it through the three loops 
now on needle. Make two decreasings more the 
same, then one plain; put the needle in the end 
also in next chain, and bring wool through all 
three. Fourteenth row: miss one, one plain; 
then treble-stitches, working the last one on the 
three chain. Repeat, as the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth rows, five times more. Twentyfifth row: 
two-chain, twentysix treble, fourteen plain ; then 
one plain on the chain, work along the founda¬ 
tion-chain on which the previous rows were 
ended twenty plain stitches, then twentyseven 
treble to the end. Make eighty chain, for one 
lonsr end in front. First row: miss the last 
three chain, and work aixtyeight treble, four 
plain: turn back, leaving the rest of the chain. 
Second row: miss one, six plain, then treble 
to the end. Third row: two chain, work treble 
on last row; also, on the chain left, along the 
next trebles, and across the shoulder to the end. 
Work four treble rows the whole length, begin¬ 
ning each with two chain, and ending on the 
laft treble-stitch. If required to be extra sise, 
more rows may be added. Eighth row: two 
ehain, thirty six treble; then, to increase, work 
two treble in one stitch; increase again, and 
continue the treble to the end. Finish all rows 
on the last treble. Ninth row: two chain; 
treble to the end. Tenth row: two chain, thirty- 
seven treble; increase twice, then treble to the 
end. Eleventh row: two chain, treble to the 
end. Twelfth row: two chain, thirtyeight treble; 
increase twice, treble to the end. Thirteenth 
row: two chain; work treble to within fifteen 
stitches of the increasings; turn the work. 
Fourteenth row: miss one, twelve treble, in¬ 
crease; then—four treble and increase, four 


times—three plain; turn work. Fifteenth row: 
miss one, five plain, thirtysix treble; turn. 
Sixteenth row: miss one, fortyone treble; then 
treble to the end of the lower row. Seventeenth 
row: two chain; then treble on last row to 
within twelve of the end of it; work twelve 
plain, four plain on the end of the rows, and 
on the lower row fifteen plain; then treblo 
to the end. Eighteenth row: two chain, forty- 
three treble. This ends one half. Leave it, 
and, commencing again with fifty chain, repeat 
all the directions. When finished, join the 
last row of each back by placing them together, 
putting the needle in a stitch of each, draw¬ 
ing the wool through, and also through the 
loop on it. 

Commence at the neck, for the collar. Work 
two chain, fortytwo treble across to the other 
side; make three rows more, putting needle in 
both edges of the previous stitches; two chain, 
then, down the side of the rows, five plain. 
Then, for the buttonholes, two chain, miss two, 
and six plain six times; turn and work a plain 
row on the last, then across the collar, and down 
the other front. 

The balls for the pompon-trimming are made 
with the colored yarn on an orris lace gauge, 
using Nos. 1 and 4 pins of it. Measure oft 
three and a half yards of wool, double it, and 
wind it round the pins, keeping the folds close 
together; then, to secure them in the centre, 
with a needle and black thread sew them very 
tightly. For the loop, with the wool make 
twenty chain, knot the ends together, and sew 
it to the centre; slip the folds off the gauge, 
and cut the edges, trimming them round to 
form a ball. 

Use black yarn, doubled, for the edge. Com¬ 
mence on one of the long ends, so as to work up- 
the front. First Vandyke, make three chain, 
miss two, and work two ordinary crochet- 
stitches, both in one stitch of the last row. One 
chain, join to the loop of a ball, two treble in 
the same stitch as the others, three chain. Then, 
on the last row but one, work a single stitch, 
which is to be even with the third stitch from 
the black trebles. Join to a ball, one single in 
same stitch as last, three chain; then, missing 
five stitches, work the treble-stitches as before 
on the last row; continue the same all rouna. 
Across the back, work one Vandyke to every 
other stripe, and the single stitches in the third 
stitch down the edge. 

We will, with pleasure, give any ftirthcr 
information, if desired, in following these 
directions, or advise on a change of material, 
etc., etc. 
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INCISED OYSTE R-S HELLS. 


BY MB8. JANE WEAVER. 

I polished inner side, with a lead-pencil, sketch in 
simple outline one or two fish, a bird, dragon, 
or any grotesque animal. The quainter the 
conformation the better, and, as the shells will 
be found to greatly vary in form, the designs 
must be adapted to each individual shell. The 
drawing-in of the design being completed, with 
the pointed file carefully incise the whole of the 
outline—the eyes of the fish, bird, etc.; the 
incision need not be very deep, but it must be 
clear and distinct. If high relief is wished for, 
the surface of the shell outside the design must 
j be cut away by the chisel. The incising being 
j completed, the outline must be traced over with 
i a fine-pointed paint-brush, filled with vandyke- 
< brown or deep-red, to bring out the design. 
Oyster-shells can be picked up anywhere, and j Either water-color or oil will do. 
all that is requisite for their adornment is a : When the outline is quite dry, cover the 
small pointed file, a chisel, or old penknife, j inside of the design over with gold-paint. The 
For children, the file is decidedly the most ; effect of the gilded figures, outlined with color, 
advisable instrument, being perfectly safe in use J on the pearly surface of the shell, is exceedingly 
and answering the purpose. Dry the shells, as j good, and, by drilling a small hole through the 
the rough surface of the outside is, whilst still j upper portion of the shell, they can be utilized 
wet, a little unpleasant to the touch. Upon the ' for many purposes of decoration. 



SLIPPER H A I R-R ECEIVER. 

BY MISS K. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the number is given an j straight piece of silk is hemmed on one side and 
engraving of a new and very convenient affair, < a shirr run in it, and sewed in the top of the 
in the shape of a slipper, to be used as a hair- J slipper to form a bag. Bows of satin ribbon are 
receiver. \ placed on each side and on the top, with a loop 

The foundation for this useful article is cut < to hang it up by. 
out of pasteboard. The parts are then covered 5 This will be found a very nice receptacle for 
neatly on one side with plush and on the other S hair, as it is entirely concealed from view; and 
with silesia; after they are joined together, a - the idea is quite new. 


STORK, IN EMBROIDERY 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give, printed in ■ dark-gray and black. A brilliant red for the 
colors, a design for a stork, after the Japanese, j breast, head, beak, and legs. The branches and" 
It may be either painted or worked in Kensing- ' leaves are done in olive-green, tipped with red. 
ton-stitch in silk. J Berries the same red. This design may be used 

Outline the stork and the wing - feathers, j for a hand-screen, as given in our pattern, or 
Work the tail-feathers solid, with unequal j for a panel, or for the covering for a chair-seat, 
stitches to give the effect of feathers. Work in \ or back, or for a sofa-cushion, etc. 
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DESIGN FOR PINCUSHION. 


This is a good design for a pincushion, or top 
of box, or the decoration of a blotting-pad. The 
silk used should be the colors of the plumage of 
the owL 



FOULARD BAG. 



Our model for this bag calls for a red 
silk handkerchief, with a pretty striped 
or figured border, but it can also be made 
1U flannel or cotton. The embroidery is 
in silk of various colors—maize, pink, 
black, etc. The bottom is lined with black 
silk, the sides are sewed together, and a 
draw-string is added at the top, arranged 
to let the pointed ends form the frill. 
A very pretty bag for parlor-work. 


DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 


The designs on the Supplement are: > No. 2. -Cover to Throw Over a Sofa. 

.‘ A Childs Pillow-Sham. To be { Also to be worked in outline-stitch. This 
worked in outline-stitch. Or this design would < would be even prettier, perhaps, for a cushion 
he appropriate for a portfolio-cover. f 0 r top of ottoman. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Improvement in Physical Education. —A generation or 
so ugo, the fragility of American women, their inferiority 
to their ancestresses, was so notorious that a witty French* 
ci.in, visiting this country, said: “ Take good care of* ze 
grandmuzzaires, for you b' all nevaire see any more.” 

The cause of this degeneration was not far to seek: it 
was the “fashion” to look delicate. Ladies wore slippers 
on all occasions; lounged all day on sofas; thought It 
“vulgar” to have roey cheeks; fainted at the sight of 
a mouse. To look “ethereally refined,” as it was called, 
was considered the “proper thing”: and this meant to be 
narrow-chested, to have no red blood in the veins, to be 
incapable of the least fatiguo, and to die of consumption. 

All this is now fortunutoly changed. It is no longer the 
“correct thing” to loo’.; sentimental and romantic. Exer¬ 
cise in tho open air has become the fashion. First came 
croquet, then Looting and pedestrianating, now lawn-tennis 
and riding on horsoLacl:. That eminent physician, Doctor 
Fordyco Earner, of liow York, has said: “ The American 
woman, well nurtured, is tho healthiest as well as the most 
beautiful iu the world.” For there can be no real beauty 
without health, os there can be no health without exercise 
and comparative freedom from care; and all these con¬ 
ditions American women of ordinary means enjoy. Tho old- 
fashioned idea that exercise mode girls look coarse has 
long been exploded; for it ucver does, if the intellectual 
education goes on, side by side, with the physical. Tho one 
refines tho face, while the other develops tho figure. 
Together, thoy moke, in a generation or two, the poets’ 
goddess-like woman, “divinely fair, and more divinely tall,” 
strangers alike to hysteria, consumption, and ugliuesB. Yes, 
girls now are as healthy, us a rulo, as “ ze grandmuzzaircs ” 
ever wore. 

How To Transfer Patterns. —For the benefit of many 
of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 
patterns upon tho Supplement, wo give tho simplest way 
of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or 
two shoots of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern 
is easily traced; with anothor sheet of carbon-paper, which 
is laid faco down upon tho article to be stamped, then tho 
traced pattern over it In tho proper situation, and the 
whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pancil 
(hard), tho design will bo found perfectly traced upon tho 
material. We will send tho carbon and transfer paper to 
anyono who may d«siro them. They cost fifteen cents per 
sheet each; thirty cents for two sheets, and six cents for 
postage: postage-stamps will do. 

Taken “Peterson” for Forty Years.—A Southern 
lady, ronowing her subscription, writes : “ This will make 
forty years since I first began to tako your magazine, and 
haYO takon it regularly ever since—except during the war, 
when I received tho May number for 1861, when tho mails 
were stopped. I received tho January number for I860, 
and have not missed a number since.” 

“Abide With Me.”— This beautiful hymn, dear to tens 
of thousands of Christian hearts, we have had illnstr&tcd, 
m will l»o seen, for this number. Few hymns have ever 
l^eif as-popular, -or deservedly so: for It a ppe a l s to all, 
whatever their condition In life. 

(104) 


Soke Swindler has been Going About, in country 
districts, offering this magazine for one dollar. Of course, 
his victims lose their money, for we have no such agents, 
and we keep a standing offer, on the second page of tho 
cover, warning the public against rascals of this kind. 
It ought, it seems to us, to be self-evident that such 
a magazine as “Peterson” cannot be furnished at that 
price. The steel-engravings, the colored steel fashions, 
and other illustrations, cost us nearly that, without any¬ 
thing else. It is true that a magazine could be published 
for a dollar, but It wonld have to be fourth-rate In every 
respect. Nor could it have steel-engravings, or colored 
fashions, or original articles. Our purpose is to give a first- 
class magazine, with nothing second-rate about it Such a 
magazine cannot be afforded for less than we ask. In fact, 
there is no magazine as good as “ Peterson,” that gives as 
much for the money. That Is why we call it “ the cheapest 
and best”: and the claim is universally conceded. 

Tight Lacing Ought to be Discouraged, on every 
account. It is not only unhealthy, but it destroys beauty 
in tho long run: for it causes high shoulders, varicose 
veins, and a red nose. Surely, such penalties—to say nothing 
of heart-disease, spinal curvature, and worse—ought to 
deter either maids.or.matrons from unduly compressing 
their waists. No adult woman's waist oyght to mcasuro 
less in circumference than twenty four inches at tho smallest; 
and aven this is permissible to slender figures only. Tho 
rule of beauty is that the waist should le twice the size 
of the throat. Therefore, if the throat measures twelve and 
a half inches, round the waist should measure twentyflve. 
The statue of the “ Venus de Medici,” the acknowledged 
type of beauty, has a waist of twentyseven Inches, the height 
of tho figure being only five feet two inches. 

A Beautiful Series of Little Books Is that just pub¬ 
lished by Lee A Shepard, Boston: all small quartos, to be 
held in the hand, and all elegantly Illustrated. “ Rock of 
Ages,” “Homo, Sweet Home,” “My Faith Looks Up to 
Thee,” “Abide With Me,” “Nearer, My God, To Thee,” 
and “Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night.” The engravings 
aro everything that could to desired, and the bindings ore 
beautiful. The poems themselves, that are illustrated, have 
been selected, as will be seen from their titles, with rare 
taste: for they are of world-wide celebrity. 

Best in all Departments. —A club-raiser writes from 
Stryker, Ohio, thus: “As ’Peterson’ is the best In all 
departments, wo cannot do without it; and I know 
I should be lost if it could not be brought into my home. 
And then the premiums aro always so fine; and, finally, 
it is the easiest of all tho magazines to raise a club for.” 

Earn a Free Copy of this magazine, by getting up a 
club. In addition to other clnbs of this kind, we will 
send a free copy to anyone getting up a club of two at $2,00 
each (or $4.00 in all), or a club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 
in »U). 

Old-Fashioned Silk Shawls, which many may still find 
in some grandmother*s-wafdrobe, make very elegant table- 
covon. But they should be lined, and a tassel sewed on 
each c f the four corners, to make them heavier. 
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The “Book or Beauty,” and Other Premiums. —One 
of our beautiful premiums to person* getting up club* for 
"Peterson," for 1887, is the "Book of Beauty.” This 
unrivaled gift-book is » volume of poetry, devoted to fair 
women, aud illustrated with nine steel-portraits of celebrated 
Issiuties, etc., etc. It is bound iu patent morocco, gilt, and 
will lie an ornament for any centre-table. Every lady 
duiuld have a copy of it. To earn a copy, it is only neces¬ 
sity to get up a club for “ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums is a fine large steel-engraving, 
size tweutyone by twentyseveu inches, called “Mother's 
Darling.” To secure it, you have only to get up a club for 
“ Peterson.” Or both it and the “ Book of Beauty ” can be 
had by getting up one of our larger clubs. 

Another of our premiums will be an extra copy of the 
magazine for 1887. Many persons will prefer this to any 
other premium. But It, and one or both of tho other pre- 
ad urns, can be earned by getting up certain large clubs, 
dee the Prospectus for all these. 

In short, for 1887, “ Peterson ” will not only be more 
desirable than ever, but the premiums for getting np clubs 
are more beautiful and even costly. Now is the time to get up 
dubs. It is mSrer, in fact , too late in the year. 

Some Pretty Decorative Cloths are now fashionable, 
arranged by tasteful hands, consisting of a square of white 
or colored satin sheeting, with sprays cut from old hand- 
embroidered material appllquftd on at the corners and in 
detached groups. This work is also done on tolerably flue 
canvas, for cushions, sachets, etc., etc.: the appliqu6 being 
tacked on delicately, and the canvas grounded in colored 
silk, in doable or single cross-stitch. Nearly everyoue bus 
some antique, often useless, relics of embroidery by them ; 
and, if these are carefully cut out and well arranged, the 
effect is very good. 

Co ft i no Stories From “ Peterson.”— -Our fair corre¬ 
spondent, Julia, is quite correct. The story of “Miss 
Defiirge,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, which appeared 
in the December number of a cotemporary, was originally 
printed in “Peterson” in 187*J. If any proof were needed 
of the superiority of our original stories, it would lie found 
in the fact that they are so often copied by other magazines, 
as in this case and others we, might mention. 

Natural History for Little Folks. —Under this title, 
Lee A Shepard, Boston, have just published a series of little 
volumes—on birds, fishes, quadrupeds, insects, sea-shells, 
etc., etc.—which seem to us to be incomphnible, in their 
way. Each volume is Illustrated. It givi* us real pleasure 
to call attention to so valuable a contribution to the needs 
of children. 

There are 8everal Ways of tracing the patterns, we 
would aay to Almira. The quickest way is to use a tracing- 
wheel. We will send such a tracing-wheel by mall, when 
requested, for fifteen cents. This offer is confined to sub¬ 
scribers, however, as It Is for their convenience we make it, 
and for theirs only. 

Bauk Numbers Can Always Be Had by writing to us, 
aud enclosing eighteen cents a nnmber. A news-agent 
often says he can’t supply them, when he is only indifferent 
about ordering them. In such oases, write to us. 

Bonnets Should Always Correspond in hue either with 
the mantle or the gown with which they are worn. 
Remember this, if you would dress in good tastes 

“The Bk*t of Magazines. ’’—Says a lady at Iola, Texas: 
“I v*nl for your magazine. I have taken it for several 
yean, and know it to be the best of magazines.” 

VoL. X(l.—11. 


Additions May Be Made To a Club at the price paid 
; by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, tho sender will be entitled to 
another premium or premiums. The additions may bo 
! made at any time, all through the year. Go on, therefore* 
s adding to your clubs and earning more premiums. 

1 

\ NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

* Nature'* Hallelujah. From [Original Design* by Ireue K 
s Jerome. Fifty Full-Page Illustrations. 1 r ol. y royal quarto . 

\ Baton: Ue d’ Shepartl .—This is one of the most l..i;utifnl 

volumes ever published In America. It is a large royal 
qnurto, fourteen inches by nine and a half, with fifty full- 

* page illustrations, engraved on wood in the highest stylo 

> of art by George T. Andrews, after origiual designs by 
\ Irene E. Jerome. Two years ago, this same gifted artist 
s made herself famous by her “One Year’s Sketch-Bo sk,’ v 
■, and it was thought that she could never even rise to tho 
£ same height again ; but. In the present exquisite gift-book, 

she has really surpassed her first From happy homes, from 
' the wild solitudes of Colorado, from the mountains Mid 

> meadows of New England, she has drunk inspiration, until*, 

< beneath her magic pencil, children, as well as birds :;bd 
flowers, liecome one common family. The great charm oV 
“ Nature’s Hallelujah,” as a cotcmpomry lias felicitously 

> observed. Is its devout spiritual vein. Wo know no volume 1 
that has appeared for many years that would malic so fitting 

' a birthday or holiday gift as this. 

lphigenia. A Woman of Progress. By Hugo Farst. 

1 col., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson J' Brothers,— 

< \ very remarkable hook. Tho story Is full of inten-st, 
s and, as such, is commendable. But the chief merit of the* 

'* work is in the broad views of life which are brought so 

* promiuetitly forward iu the conversation as well .ut in tho 
t action of the characters. In some respects, “lphigenia** 

\ reminds us of Auerbach. 

. v The yieisage of the Blue-Bird. Told To Me. to Tell To 

■ Other*. By Irene K. Jerome. 1 vol., 4to. Boston: Lee dr 
' Shepard .—For delicacy aud truthfulness, the illustrations 

* in thin beautiful volume cannot be surpassed. Of the poems, 
the one "Out on the Hills” is worth the price of the book 

v ulom*. Nor was ever the art of wood-engraving carried 
; to a higher point thuu in doing justice to these exquisitely 
lovely design*. 

.1 Mirage of Promise. By Harriet Pennniee.il Belt. 1 ro/., 

, Pluto. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipplucott Company. —A quasi- 
% historical novel, the scene laid iu tho United 'States, the 
’ period about two generations ago.. . T&en' is u gcksl deal of 

■ local color in the story. The author is already favorably 
,> known by her “Maijorie Huntingdon.” 

The Young Wrecker. By Richard Meade Iko he. 1 coL, 

■ 1‘2/no. Boston: Lee «(• Shepard .—This is one of those, stories* 
of adventure that has the merit of not being improbable, 

s while It Is accurate iu Its description of scenery, etc., etc. 

\ It combines Instruction w ith amusement in a way not often 
| to be found. ^ 

^ His One Fault. By J. T. Trotrbrldge. 1 re/., Vimo. ' Bos- 
\ ton: le e ,(■ Shepard .—Whatever Mr. Trow bridge w rites ia 
; thoroughly well done, and this new story will even im-reas* 

< his reputation. It is just the book for boys. 

“> Stanley Huntingdon. By Sydney J. W'ilxou. 1 vol., llmo. 

\ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinrott Company .—A story ofouth< rn 
\ life, well told, with plenty of incident, the character* «fi:lte 
t realistic, and with an excellent moral. 

S CVoa and Chocolate. 1 col., 12 mo. Dorchester, Mass.: 

\ Walter Baker d Co .—An account of the production urttl ’ u*e 
' of cocoa and chocolate, with a description of their propertie* 

: and the liest way to prepare them. 

| Little Miss Weesy. By Penn Shirley. 1 rol., ll'ano. Bos- 
\ ton: Lee dr Shepard .—A charming book for children; n.oy 
t prettily illustrated; quite a prize, in Its way. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. — MOTHERS DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

What Ladies Say or “Peterson.” —We gave, last 
mouth, for the benefit of new subscribers, a few of the 
hundreds of complimentary notices which we receive from 
editors. This month we quote a few of those received from 
ladies who know what “Peterson” is, from having been 
subscribers. One, from West Chester, Pa., writes: “I 
have been a subscriber for twenty years, and to have my 
magazine stop coming would seem like losing a dear friend.” 
Another, from Troy, N. Y., writes: “I have taken your 
magazine for seventeen years, and would not be without 
it.” Another, who sends a large club for 1887, from Collins, 
Iowa, writes to us: “This makes teu years that I have 
taken your magazine without intermission, aud I expect to 
take it for the next ten years. I will send several more 
subscribers before long.” Another says, writing from 
Mcnominie, Mich. : “This is my thirtyflfth annual sub¬ 
scription. I cannot do without it” Another, from St 
Joseph, Mo., writes: “I have taken ‘Peterson’ so long I 
cannot do without it.” Another, “ returning to the fold,” 
after a dear experience elsewhere, writes, from Provo, 
Utah: “This is the first year I have missed being a sub¬ 
scriber since 1877. I find 1 cannot do without ‘Peterson.’ 
Tt is the best” Another, who lives at De* Moines, Iowa, 
writes: “I have been taking your magazine for twenty 
years, and think it never was so good as it was in 1880. I 
had no trouble in getting up this club.” We could quote 
hundreds of letters if we had the space. Certainly, there 
yrtw uo magazine ever published to which ladies get to be 
so attached as,toPeterson.” Oucc subscribers, they are 
generally life-long subscribers. That is why this periodical 
still has, as it has had for thirty years, a larger circulation 
than all the other lady 1 9-book* combined . 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


lives and deprived their respective communities of their 
future usefulness by these sudden changes and inattention 
to themselves! 

The writer, many years ago, had frequent calls at night; 
but he always took time, before dressing, to apply cold 
water, at the temperature of his sleeping-apartment, with 
his hand, to his chest and front-part of his body especially, 
followed by brisk friction by means of a coarse towel, before 
leaving his room. By this simple procedure, he attributes, 
to this day, his humanity from cold or any bronchial 
trouble during an exposing practice in the country of more 
than twentyflve years. But how can we protect our chil¬ 
dren rationally from the great changes in winter to which 
they are unavoidably subjected—from a hot nnnery, play¬ 
room, or parlor, to a temperature fair below the freezing- 
point ? It can only be done through the medium of dress, 
through a change of the prevailing custom. As long as 
they remain in rooms heated to a summer temperature, 
they should be clad as in summer. But, when they go out, 
their bodies and limbs should be thoroughly protected by 
overalls, woolen wraps, fur, etc., which can be promptly 
discarded or thrown off the moment they enter other heated 
rooms, the school-room, or when they return home. This 
is the only sensible plan, and most be apparent to every 
mother upon a little reflection, and is, at the same time, 
quite feasible. Keep all parts of the body, including the 
upper and lower limbs, equally warmly clad, equally pro¬ 
tected from the cold wintry wind, when out; but remove all 
extraneous wraps, reduce the clothing to a summer status, 
as soon as they enter the warm apartments, and thus avoid 
perspiration and its baneful effect 

Tepid, cool, or cold sponging is most usefrtl in winter, 
both healthful and protective : as essential to health a* it in 
in summer, and is the best preventive of catarrhal affection. 
Persons subject to tonsilitiH—quinsy—upon every slight 
exposure, during the winter, have, at the advice of the 
writer, permanently broken up the complaint by thnowiug 
off their neck-wraps, which kept the parts in a perspirable 
condition, and using cold water freely, morning and even¬ 
ing, to their necks, throats, etc., etc., with smart friction. 


No. 4.—Clotkino in Winter. 

One great fact seems to be entirely overlooked, not only 
by mothew, but almost by everyone, in reference to clothing 
thomselyw and children in the winter season; yet it will 
only need brief mention, we think, to make them fully 
aware of the inj udiciousnesH and unreasonableness of the 
custom in vogue. It is this: we keep our rooms, during 
the most excessive cold, at summer temperature.—often 
higher: more likely to be above than below that of the 
summer season—and yet we clothe our children especially 
« with heavy woolens and warm woolen underwear, stockings, 
etc., etc., which would be considered most oppressive during 
summer. Aud yet what is the difference, in point of fact 
and in effect? Is not perspiration caused more readily iu 
winter and a hot room, with warm woolen clothing, than 
in rooms of the same temperature, with light flimsy dresses, 
in summer? The result is that their bodies, most of the 
time, are kept in a perspirable state, and they are unfitted 
to go out in the cold air because of their increased liability 
to “take cold” upon the exposure. 

A sudden chinge of temperature—from seventyflve degrees 
or eighty degrees to one below the freezing-point, maybe 
down in the “teens”—it* most trying to the most robust 
constitution, aud is frequently the exciting cause of pneu- 
nisnia and other serious lung-trouble. Sending children 
out, or permitting them to go out, from such rooms in mid¬ 
winter is like the physician who leaves his bed and warm 
room at night, in an uncouscinuM Ktnte of perspiratiou, to 
attend an urgent call. How ninny kind-hearted doctors we 
know, lioth in city and country, who have sacrificed their 


5 OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

I They All Come Back.—A lady, sending us a club for 
| 1887, from Union, N. Y., writes thus: “I can truthfally 
\ say that the magazine grows better and better every year. 
i Some of my old subscribers came to me, this year, and said 
S that they had taken a different magazine the past year, but 
\ had found it much inferior to ‘Peterson’; and would not 
s take it again, but would, instead, join my club.” This 
l always happens when ladies leave us. They find tlmt 


Peterson” never deceives them, and is, in the long run, 
the best for its money. 


) The Well-Known Seed-House of Peter Henderson 
\ A Co. has its Seed Annual ready for 1887. It is one of the 

> most beautiful annuals we have ever seen, and is replete 
\ with beautiful flower-plates and general information. 8©nd 
jj for it, and see for yourself. 

i A “Forty-Year Friend.”—A lady writes to us: “1 
\ have taken your magazine since I was thirty years old, and 
l I am seventy now. I never feel that my work is finished 
< for the year until I havo gotten up a club or *wo for 

> ‘Peterson.’ ” 


‘Tried Others and Dropped Them.” —A lady from 


$ Vernon Centre (N. Y.) writes: “ I cannot get along without 
\ your magazine. I have tried others and dropped them.” 
? We have received hundreds of such letters this year. 
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HORTICULTURAL. Mu. If the fmmo is uneven, it is well to tack on a strip of 

A Word about Window-Gardens. —It is daring the s thick cloth or felt all around where the storm-sash will 
dark days of winter that we turn to our well-filled windows \ come. The screws will hold the wood down on this so 
of green, to catch a glimpse of summer-land. And they \ snugly that all uneven places will be effectually filled. Of 
will not fail us, if we have properly prepared them for a \ course, windows having double sash are supposed to be 
display in winter. Beautiful vines, if never u blossom, add >’ proof against the entrance of air, but it does not necessarily 
much to the beauty of any window in winter; and, if you ^ follow* from this that we are not to give fresh air to the 
are the happy possessor of a bay-window, you can arrange } plants grown at them. 

diem in such graceful festoons as will attract and rest the i if your plants should freeze, as soon as you discover what 
eves every time they are turned that way. In vines, I find \ has been done put them in a dark room or the cellar, where 
i’ylogoui suavis one of the most graceful little vines; it \ the temperature is but little above freezing, and sprinkle 
submits so very readily to house-treatment, aud throws out | thoroughly with cold water. In most cases, such plants as 
its delicate spiral tendrils, clinging to whatever it may. > geraniums, abutilons, and the more hardy kinds can be 
1 have it clinging here and there by delicate threads, and \ saved in this way, and often quite tender kinds will come 
it forma a lovely mmw of green—perfectly enchanting. | out with but little injury. The frost must be extracted 


Another of my favorite vines is smilax: it adapts itself 
very well to sitting-room culture, providing it hus plenty of 
sunlight, air, and moisture; if given these, it makes a 
rapid growth, aud can be cut frequently to fill out a 
bouquet or for table - decoration; trained on threads in 
masses, it will almost curtain a window, if properly 
directed. Keep the leaves well syringed and free from 
dust. If one cannot succeed in making plants bloom, one 
can always have, with a little care, some bright foliage 
plants. Where a room is well heated, day and night, 
coleus will do well, but a sudden chill mars its beauty, 
by causing the leaves to fall. The bronze and tri-colored 
geraniums are handsome plants, and fill a window with 
rich color when they are well-grown shapoly plants. 
Them are inexpensive plants, and all who love them may 
really possess a few. For a sunny exposure, with plenty of 
heat, nothing gives greater satisfaction than heliotrope; a 
well-grown plant will bloom well all winter, and will fill the 
room with its exquisite fragrance. It, like the coleus, will 
not stand a chill, but will revel in plenty of heat and bask 
in the brilliant sunshine. Petunias, both double aud 
single, are excellent window - plants, blooming freely all 
winter long; if started, say, in July, they make fine bushy 
plants, and are singularly free from the enemies which t<o 
often attack other house-plants; After doing duty in the 
house, they may be bedded ont in spring, and will continue 
to bloom freely all summer long. By a little prudent fore¬ 
thought, a genuine flower-lover may lay np a store of 
sweetness and beanty, to be enjoyed when wintry winds 
howl dismally and storms of snow debar one from seeking 
pleasure in the outer world. 

Winter Precaution. —In the Southern States, especially 
the Gulf States, precaution is hardly necessary. But, at 
the North, we must take especial pains to guard against the 
results of sodden M cold snaps'* and penetrating winds 
which blow the cold through every little nook and crevice 
into the rooms where our flowers are. If this precaution 
be neglected, we may wake np some morning, when the 
thermometer registers away down in the minus twenties, or 
possibly the thirties, as was several times the case with ns 
last winter, and find our pets frozen. 

I would always advise having double sash at the windows 
where plants are kept. If this is done, and the glass Is well 
puttied in, there is no need of moving them away at night, 
aud it is entirely unnecessary to use a curtain of any sort as 
a protection against frost, as the two thicknesses of felass 
with the air-space between them are an effectual barrier 
against the entrance of cold. Of course, care must be taken 
to see that the sash fits the frame snugly. There must be 
no loose open joints. In order to make sure of a snug fit, it 
Is well to use strips of thin corner-molding, which can be 
fitted into the angles between sash-and frame and tacked so 
firmly into place as to fit closely against both, thus insuring 
a tight joint. The outside sash can be screwed to the win¬ 
dow-frame. Large long screws will draw It down against 
the wood so firmly as to leave no crevice for the wind to get 


\ gradually and with application of as little heat as possible. 

\ Keep them away from the light and warmth for two or 
} three days. If the tops should wilt, you may feel sure that 
\ they cannot be saved, so cut them off at once. The roots 

> may not be damaged to any great extent, and, if they are 

< not, they will soon send up sprouts. 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

s Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by i 

< practical housekeeper. 

? oysters. 

ij Fricasseed Oysters. —Take two quarts of oysters, drain them 
\ well, season with a little chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and 

> cayenne to taste. Brown two ounces of butter in a stew- 

< pan, and put the oysters and seasoning into it. Mix a 
\ tablespoonful of flour with two ounces more butter, and 
<» stir into the oysters after two or three minutes. Beat up 
\ tho yolks of threo eggs, pour them in, remove the whole 
\ at once from the fire, and serve on a hot dish garnished 
£ with fried bread and parsley. 

> Scalloped Oysters.—Butter the dishes in which you intend 
\ to make your scallops; put in, first, a layer of stale hread- 
| crumb, and then one of oysters. Pepper and salt them, and 
s dot with small bits of butter; then put another layer of 

1 2 oysters and seasoning, moisten with a little milk or cream, 
\ add another layer of crumb with small pieces of butter on 
? the top, and bake for twenty minutes in a hot oven. 
$ Crackercrumb may be used, instead of bread, and the whole 
baked in one large dish. 

MEATS, ETC. 

Hog's-head Cheese. —Clean a pig's-head nicely, wash it 
well, and boil it in very little water, with some salt. Let 
it boil until the bones foil from the flesh. Then take it up, 
tako out all the bones, and, with a wooden spoon, mash it 
up well, and return it to the water it was boiled in. Add 
red and black pepper, rubbed sage, and sweet-marjoram to 
the taste. Boil the whole dow*n till it is quite thick and 
nearly dry; then pour it in pans or forms, smooth it over 
the top with the back of a spoon, and stand it away to get 
cold. Cut it in slices, and send it to the table. Some 
prefer spice, in hog’s-head cheese ; in that Case, add a small 
quantity of ground cloves and mace. 

Roast Mutton. —The joint to be well covered with boiling 
dripping before placing it in the hottest of ovens to bake, 
with the oven-door a little ajar, and be roasted fifteen 
minutes to each pound ; any half-pound over to be reckoned 
as one pound, also ten minutes extra for warming through. 
This length of time, if the meat Is liked underdone; but, 
if preferred well done, then eighteen minutes to each 
pound. It should be well floured during the cooking- 
process. 

^ Soonse. —Tako cooked or uncooked scraps of moat—which- 
^ ever can be obtained—cut them into very small pieces, and 
s put them into a stewpan with the bones chopped, pepper and 
■ salt, a good quantity of sliced onions, double the quantity 
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of raw potatoes, and cold water to cover. Simmer gently for i 
about three hours, remove the bones, and serve the sconse l 
very hot. This is, perhaps, the most profitable way of using i 
up cold meat and bones which can be adopted. s 

Stowed Rabbit. —Cut a rabbit in pieces, wash it in cold £ 
water a little silted. Prepare in a stew pan some flour and \ 
clarified dripping or butter; stir it until it browns. Then > 
put in the pieces of rabbit, and keep stirring and turning < 
until they are tinged with a little color; then add six > 
onions—peeled, but not cut up. Serve all together in a j 
deep dish. ? 

V KO STABLES. 5 

To Boil Rice. —Wash well in two separate waters half > 
a pound of the very best rice, and throw it into a quart $ 
of boiling water in a stewpan on the fire. Let the rice boil 5 
until nearly but not quite done ; then drain it upon a sieve, < 
and, having buttered the inside of a stewpan, put the rice l 
into it, covering it with the lid, which should fit closely, 1 
Set this in a warm oven, on a trivet, allowing it to remain s 
there until the rice is perfectly tender, when every grain i 
will be separate and quite white. s 

Potato-Salad. —Slice boiled potatoes while hot. Pour on \ 
enough sweet-oil to moisten them, and stir well together, s 
Slice fresh onions very fine, aud mix in. Add a pinch of $ 
sugar; salt and vinegar to the taste. Shonid the vinegar < 
be very acid, dilute with a little stock. Make It while hot, > 
and eat cold. Stir all well together, but be careful not to < 
break the potatoes. Cornish with fresh {xirsley. s 

DESSERTS. > 

Rich Plum - Pudding. —The following is an old recipe S 
which we have used successfully for years: Take one i 
pound of suet, chopped finely ; one pound of currants, well l 
washed and picked ; one pound of raisins, stoned and split < 
in half, not chopped ; about six ounces of good sugar, s 
aud the same quantity of mixed pool cut into small pieces; j 
one pound of best white flour and breadcrumb — rather s 
more of the latter, but only making ono pound in all; one > 
grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of mixed spice, and a pinch s 
of salt; a few chopped sweet-almonds may be added, if > 
liked. The whole to be thoroughly mixed in a dry state. 
Then add eight or nine well-beaten eggs and half a wine- 
glassful of brandy. Tie up tightly in an unbleached calico 
cloth, taking care to leave room for the pudding to swell, 
and boil eight or nine hours. This quantity makes a large 
pudding. 

Bread-I*udding. —Break the bread into small pieces, and 
pour on them as much boiling water or milk as will soak . 
them well. Let those stand till the liquid is cool; press It \ 
out, and mash the bread till it is quite free from lumps. 
Measure this pulp, and to every quart stir in half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, three 
ounces of moist sugar; mix all well together, and put it 
into a well-buttered pie-dish. Break one and a half ounces 
of butter in small pieces over the top ; bake in a moderate 
oven one and a half hours. Or, to every three-quarters pint 
of pulp, add one and a half pints of milk ; sugar to taste; 
four eggs, one ounce of butter, l’our the boiling milk on 
the bread, let it stand till cold, add the other ingredients, 
beat well, and put into a buttered basin ; tie it down tightly, 
plunge it into boiling water, boil for one and a quarter 
hours. 

Milk-Pudding. —At nine o’clock in the morning, put one 
tablespoonful of the best rice and one tablespoonftil of 
tapioca into a three-pint pie-dish ; add one tableepoonftil 
of coarse brown sugar and a small pinch of salt Let this 
soak on the hob, or close to the fire, until eleven o’clock, 
and let it bo constantly stirred. Then put very little bits 
of butter on the top, and put it in a moderate oven. For 
the first half-hour, stir it often from the bottom, then leave 
it. At one o’clock, yon will have a pudding far exceeding 
in richnc** one made with eggs, and with a delicious flavor. 
Sure or tapioca, or rice alane, is equally fr«*od. 


Lemon-Butter , to fill tarts with, is made of one cupful of 
white sugar, three eggs, butter the size of half an egg, the 
juice and rind of one large lemon. Put this, after beating 
it well, into a bright basin, and set into a pan of boiling 
water. Stir it constantly, until it is thick. Small cakes 
are nice if split and put together with this jelly. It is also 
very nice as a filling for a layer-cake. 

CAKES. 

Lunch - Cake. —Three - quarters of a pound of flour, two 
ounces of lard, two ounces of butter, two ounces of candied 
peel, three eggs, one-half pound of currants, ono teaspoonful 
of grated ginger, six ounces of castor-sugar, one-half ounce 
of carraway-eced, and two teaspoonftils of baking-powder. 
Rub the lard and butter into the flour, sprinkle the baking- 
powder over, add the rest of the dry ingredients; add a little 
milk to the yolks of eggs, and stir in. Whisk the whites 
to a stiff froth, stir in lightly; bake at least three hours. 

Victoria Sandwich - Cake. —Two large eggs broken into 
a bowl, three ounces of castor-sugar; whisk till creamy; 
two ounces of flour, mixed in a basin with half a teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder. Have ready a flat baking-sheet, 
buttered, and sprinkled with sugar; stir the flour into the 
eggs, and, if necessary, add a tablespoonful of milk. The 
mixture must be thin enough to run over the tin. Bake; 
when done, spread jam on the top, and roll up. 

Rich Seed-Cake. —Three eggs, one-quarter pound of fine 
flour, three ounces of butter, one-quarter pound of castor- 
sugar, one or two teaspoonftils of carraway-seed ; beat the 
butter to a cream, add the sugar, the yolk of one egg, and 
a third oft the flour, and so on. Whisk the whites, and add 
last; bake lu a moderate oven one hour. 

Madeira Cake. —One-quarter pound of butter worked to 
a cream, three eggs, one-half pound of castor-sugar, twelve 
drape of eesence-of-lenion or ratafia, and one-half pound of 
fine flour, to which has been added a teaspoonful of baking- 
powdor. Place large pieces of candied peel on the top, 
when in the tin, and twdee one hour. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Toffy. —Melt three ounces of butter in a small saucepan 
over a clear Are; stir into it one pound of brown sugar; 
keep stirring until it is done, which can be ascertained by 
> dropping a little into a cup of cold water, when, if it 
\ hardens and breaks between tho teeth without sticking, it 
is done, and may be poured out into a buttered dish. It 
may bo flavored with almond, lemon, or ginger, and will 
take twenty minutes to boil. 

Apple Jelly. —Choose apples with red skins, wipe, and cut 
into quarters; do not peel them. To each pound of fruit 
put three pints of cold water, bring to a boil, then boil 
rapidly for thirty minutes. Strain, and to every pint of 
juice allow one pound of loaf-sugar, return to the pan, and 
again boil rapidly for thirty minutes. I am now using 
apple Jelly made in this way two years old. 
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Fig. i.—Visiting-Dress, or Yellowish-Green Cash¬ 
mere. The back of the skirt (which fells in straight folds), 
is made of plain cashmere. The front drapery is of Iudia 
silk of the same color, figured with red palms. A wide 
ribbon rash, cf the color of the cashmere, and striped 
i crosswise with emerald-green velvet, is tied in long loops, 
l and forms panels at the sides. Tho ftill bodice is of the 
\ figured silk. The extremely stylish jacket Is of emerald- 
I green velvet, faced with silk the color of the back of the 
\ skirt, and is omamepted with large buttons. Hat of 
s yellowish - green felt, trimmed with ribbon of the same 
| color and a red bird, and feced with emerald-green velvet 
Fig. ii.—Walking-Dress, or Dahlia-Colored 8pottrd 
Cloth. The underskirt Is of velveteen. The upper skirt is 
told to fell in wide plaife, and is shorter in front than at the 
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back. The drapery at the back is short at the top, but falls 
in jabot-plaits almost to the bottom of the skirt. The 
close-fitting jacket Is braided, and trimmed with gray fox- 
fur. The muff is of the material of the dress, decorated 
with a bow of ribbon. Hat of purple velvet, trimmed with 
a yellow bird. 

Fio. in. — Walxinq-Dress. The long cloak is made of 
fawn-colored striped cloth. The sleeves are very long at 
the back, wide, and trimmed with velvet. A band of 
velvet passes over the shoulders, and narrows at the waist 
High collar of the velvet Bonnet of red plush, with white 
plumes. 

Fig. iv.— Visiting-Dress, or Olive - Green - Colored 
Silk and Striped Velvet. The under part of the skirt 
and side panels is made of the striped silk and velvet 
The full front and back drapery is of plain olive-green 
silk. The bodice is also of the plain silk, laced, and the 
little close-fitting jacket is of green velvet, with elbow- 
sleeves, and trimmed with green jet-bead passementerie. 
Hat of olive-green velvet, trimmed with green feathers and 
a white bird. 

Fio. v. — House- Dress, or Poppy - Colored Silk. The 
underskirt is made of cream-colored silk, striped with red 
velvet The overskirt opens' on the right side, and is faced 
with cream-colored silk, brocaded in red velvet The plain 
red silk is arranged diagonally, in full plaits, on the skirt 
It is draped far back on the left side, and in loose folds at 
the back. The bodice opens over a cream-colored diagonal- 
plaited vest, and is trimmed on the right side with a velvet 
revere. Velvet collar. 

Fig. vi.—Walking-Dress, of Black Striped Silk 
and Velvet. The cloak is of black velvet, trimmed with 
broad bands of brown fur, which terminate in fur balls. 
The sleeves are wide. Jet pamementerie is placed between 
the rows of fur, and jet tassels are on the sleeves. Bonnet 
of black velvet, with delicate pink plumes. 

Fig. vii. — House - Dress or Walking-Dress, op 
Chestnut-Colored Cashmere. The underskirt is of 
dark-green woolen, checked with chestnut-color. It is 
laid in fall plaits. The plain chestnut-colored overdress 
(alls in full plaits at the back, is carelessly looped on the 
left side, and drawn higher up on the right, to show more 
of the petticoat. The bodice is pointed in front and back, 
and ornamented with two large buttons. 

Figs, viii and ix.—Front and Back or Walking or 
House Dress, Blue and Beige-Colored Woolen Plaid. 
The underskirt is full at the back, and the square tunic is 
draped high on the hips. The facing of the skirt is of 
plain blue woolen. The bodice has a full front and a plain 
blue yoke. The sash, cuffs, and collar are of blue velvet 

Fio. x.— Walkino-Dress, of Dark-Gray Cloth. The 
jacket, muff, and hat are of sealskin, ornamented with 
onall foxes'-heads. 

Fig. xi. — House-Dress, of Prune-Colored Surah. 
The underskirt is of prune-colored velvet The tunic, of 
prune-colored surah, is bordered with a jet trimming. 
The brctelles, collar, and sash are of velvet, ornamented 
with jet trimmings. The surah plastron is gathered, and 
the full sleeves terminate with a deep velvet cuff. 

Fig. xii.—Garibaldi, with a Yoke. It is made of 
striped flannel, and yoke-piece, collar, cuffs, and waistband 
are in plash or velvet, to match the stripe in the flannel. \ 
The bodice fastens down the front with studs. ? 

Fio. xm.— Rosbttf., op Light-Blue Ribbon, with ^ 
grasses, for the hair. I 

Fig. xiv.—Walkino-Dress, or Gray and Black Plaid. \ 
Jacket of gray frist-cloth, made double-breasted and orna- j 
rented with two large rows of buttons. Hat of gray felt, £ 
with black velvet band and gray feathers. \ 

Fig. xv.— Jacket, of Dark-Gray Tweed, trimmed with \ 
rows of narrow braid. The revere are machine-stitched. \ 
The jacket is fastened with silver buttons. Bonnet of gray 


plush, trimmed with black velvet and jet, and a cluster of 
pink roses. 

Fio. xvi.—Yoke-Blouse, Made of 8erge or Elastic 
Cloth, with braiding in either gold or edlk of a darker 
shade. The bodice Is plaited, back and front, into a square 
yoke. 

Fio. xvii.—Muff, of Dark-Red shut, covered with 
black lace, and having a lace frill at the bottom. Three 
red pompons ornament it 

General Rimarxs. No decided change takes place in 
drees at this season of the year, bat so great is the latitude 
now allowed by fashion that one's own fancy may suggest 
pretty alterations and the we&ror be quite in the style; 
nay, perhaps more stylish than if she simply copied the 
prevailing mode. 

Woolens still hold sway for street-wear, silk being seldom 
seen ; but woolen—or, rather, cloth—dresses have the great 
disadvantage of being heavy, plaited as much as they now 
are. This Is particularly the case with cloth. In pur¬ 
chasing woolen ' material, a soft fine texture, light in 
weight, should be sought 

Skirts with long straight plaits are much worn, with a long 
pointed drapery In front. 

All large persons should avoid full drapery, and wear only 
dresses that fall in plaits from the bodice to the feet. If 
stout, a plain material is much more becoming than a plaid 
or figured one. 

Dark colors are, also, more suitable than light ones for 
large people, or, in fact, for any woman after she has 
passed thirty or thirty-five years of age. The darker color 
adds to the appearance of youth. 

Tall slender people have much more license in the way of 
trimming, drapery, ruffles, etc., and look well in the plaid* 
now so fashionable, If the colors are not too pronounced. 

Short women should dress with straight lines as much a* 
possible, avoiding anything that seems to cut the figure. 
At present, almost any style can be adopted that suits the 
wearer, and she still looks perfectly well dressed—so many 
are the vagaries of fashion. 

Bodices can be worn of any pattern, If they are made with 
a high collar and short on the shoulder-seams. Basques, 
round waists, points, habit-basques, vesta, Y-shaped 
plastrons, diagonal fastenings, are all equally popular. 

For evening-dresses, tulle of all colors, worn over a thin 
satin or silk of the color of the tulle, is most youthful and 
pretty; bnt these are expensive dresses, though compara¬ 
tively cheap at first, for they are so perishable. Moreover, 
they require a great amount of material to look full and 
rich. Light-colored cashmere or camel’s-hair is mom 
durable, though not so “dressy’* as the tulle; and silk, 
with a wide moirf sash, is extremely rich. These, of 
course, for young people. 

For older women who go out much of an evening, the 
variety is endless—velvets, satins of all colors, the richest of 
silks, or excellent ones of low price, striped goods of all 
kinds, and soft cashmeres of all colors. 

The long loose cloak , which is so comfortable, has gained 
in favor since the cold weather set in, but the shorter and 
more jaunty mantle Is still preferred by those who like to 
look “more dressed.” 

Bonnets are small, but the trimming is yet too high to be 
becoming. 

Hats are in a greater variety; and, though the large 
Gainsborough is not now seen, some larger hats are warn, 
bnt so are small toques—or turbans, as they were formerly 
called. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

The diminution of the toumure, the falsely-so-called 
dress-improver,” appears to bo definitely decided upon. 
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Worth is using all his powerful influence in that direction, 
as he dislikes very much the ungraceful stiffness imparted 
to the upper portion of the toilette by its undue dimensions. 
The newest articles of this description are composed of 
ruffles of huir-clotb—the genuine “crinoline”—and the 
sides are simply laced together underneath, neither steel 
springs nor whalebone beiug used in the fabric. The most 
stylish toilettes have simply a tdlk cushion, stuffed with 
horse-hair, set just at the hack of the skirt-band, and three 
rows of steel springs are set in the lower part of the skirt 
to hold it out. This is merely a return to the combination 
which was in vogue before the present—or, rather, the 
recent—exaggeration of this detail of feminine dress. 

A very elegant and simple style of walking - costume is 
composed as follows: On a plain skirt of plush, velvet, or 
Astrakhan-cloth is placed an overdress of the same color as 
the underskirt, which is so draped as to form three points— 
two at the sides and one at the back—the tips of which 
reach to the hem of the underskirt. This overdress may be 
composed either of cashmere or of sicilienne. Cloth is too 
heavy, and does not drape well. The plaiu jacket-shaped 
c orsage must bo made of the same material as the under¬ 
skirt. In steel-gray plush and sicilienne, this costume is 
very handsome for calling or reception wear, while in black 
cashmere and velveteen it is appropriate for an ordinary 
walking-dress. A very handsome street-dress is composed 
as follows: The short full skirt is bordered with a band of 
jet-embroidery or pawementcrie nearly a quarter of a yard 
wide. The long jacket-shaped basque corsage and coat- 
sleeves are edged with a narrow passementerie matching 
that on the skirt. This drees, with the addition of a train 
in satin or faille, aud with an open corsage of the swine 
material as the train, replacing the velvet waist, is con¬ 
verted at once into a very stylish dinner-dress. Another 
style for walking-dress is to have the underskirt composed 
of alternate widths of Astrakhan-cloth and of Pekin velvet. 
Over this is draped an overdress of cashmere, caught up 
very high at the sides and falling in long ends at the back, 
crossing the front iu flat scarf-like plaits. The corsage in 
in cashmere, with vest and cuffs of the Pekin velvet. Over 
this is worn a jacket of Astrakhan-cloth or of the genuine 
fur. 

For evening-wear, it is more and more evident that the 
looplngs and bunchings of skirt-draperiee at the back have 
entirely gone out of fashion. Trains are made very full, 
and have two loops—like butterflies' wings—Just below the 
waist. Short dresses in satin or sicilienne have the skirt 
sutirely formed of flat box-plaits, w’hicli part iu front so 
as to show the skirt-front in rich embroidery, either in 
colored silks or in gold or silver, the latter Wing the most 
fashionable but also the most perishable. The low-necked 
corsage is no longer cut straight across the shoulders, but 
forms a deep curve or else a deep point in front and at the 
hack. The simple strap acrof* the shoulder is giving place 
to a regular short shove, which is usually a bias double- 
plaited ruffle, of the wuie material as the dress, just long 
enough to shade the up|»cr part of the arm. Trimming on 
these corsage* continues down the front of the waist to the 
point; that is, if the garniture is perfectly flat, such as 
passementerie, or lace, or embroidery. Worth has com¬ 
posed some diuncr-dn***** recently, with long loose sleeves 
in embroidered tulle, set in sleeve-cajts of the same 
material as the toilette. These sleeve-caps or short over¬ 
sleeves reach hulf-wav from the shoulder to the elbow, and 
are sometimes cut up the centra to the shoulder, the open¬ 
ing being laissl across with gold or silver cords, or with 
strings of pearl* if the dress is trimmed with pwirls. They 
require very careful and judicious arrangement as they are 
apt to give tin* dress a stiff appearance. 

Flesh - colored silk *b "kings are the latest fantasy for 
IstH-room w<*ar. and have the advantage of being suitable 
to wear with a toilette of any color. Tbe slippers must 


> match the drees. Embroidered silk stockings are also much 

< iu vogue. Those worked with tiny rosebuds in colored 

> silks on a pale-blue, pale-pink, or fawn-colored ground, are 
s very tasteful and artistic. Black silk stockings, worked 
l with small stars iu gold, or steel, or jet beads, are very 

< effective, but the l>cads are apt to become detached in the 
\ process of wearing. Satin slippers are no longer the only 
\ chaussure admissible with evening - dress, bronze hid and 
\ patent-leather slippers being now allowed for elderly ladies* 
\ wear at dinners or evening receptions. 

} For diamond jewelry, the most fashionable form is now 

> sprays of flowers—lilacs, ferns, lilies of the valley, etc., 

; being simulated in these sparkling stones. The trefoil or 

< clover is also very popular, formed of throe diamonds with 
;j a small ruby or sapphire set at the heart. Round brooches 
‘ liavc replaced the long bar-pins. One that was recently 

shown me was a hoop of gold, inside of which were grouped 
^ three clover-leaves, formed of diamonds and having gold 
^ stalks. Iu the centre of one leaf was a ruby, in tho second 
s a sapphire, aud iu the third an emerald. Monograms in 
diamonds, set in gold circlets, form handsome brooches. 
Another charming and artistic form of Jewelry is a very 

> finely - painted small miniature, set In a slender frame of 
' gold or in an appropriate design in small diamonds. 

\ Thus, a miniature of Marie Antoinette is set in a wreath of 
x diamond-leaves, surmounted by a tiny crown in diamonds. 

One—of her mintly sister-in-law, the Princess Elizabeth— 
is set in a narrow band of gold, with a diamond lleur-do-lys 
■ at the liase. These miniatures are exquisitely-executed 
x copies of original portraits, and will be worthy of preaerva- 
;• cion as works of art when the fashion of w earing them as 
omau vents has passed away. An old fashion in jewelry, 

} which has been just revived, is that of wearing at tho side a 
watch and chatelaine in dark-bluo enamel, studded with 
; diamonds. Indies who possess old ornaments of that 
nature, which were iu vogue over thirty years ago, are 
bringing them out from their hiding-places and furbishing 
them anew. The modern reproductions arc not nearly of 
' such good workmanship, as the art of cutting really fine 
diamonds iu tho rose shape—which is the stylo used in 
x forming tho floriated designs on the blue enamel—has 
entirely fallen into disuse. 

The hair is now dressed very high on the top of tho head 
;> on full-dress occasions. The structure is built up of flnger- 
J puffs and lightly - twisted coils, its height beiug often 
^ enhanced by the addition of a Spanish comb in jet or in 
s tortoiseshell. Around this light edifice is sometimes platted 
\ a small wreath of flowers, to correspond with thoeo on the 
■; dress. 

j Lucy H. Hoonz. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HIONS. 

\ Fig. i.—Boy’s Coat, of Dark-Blue Cloth. It Is faced 
t with gray Astrakhan-fur, and the collar and cuffs, as well 
\ as the band around tbe cap, are of tho same fur. 

\ Astrakhan-cloth, of a good quality, looks well in the place 
x of the fur, and is lew expensive. 

J Fio. ii.— Girl's Coat, of Brown Boccl£-Clotii. The 
J front is straight and close-fitting; at the liaek, the skirt is 
; plaited to the waist. A large cord, fastened at the back 
\ with large buttons, ties In front. Tho hood is lined with 
- red silk. Brown felt hat, trimmed with brown plush and 
i? feather. 

> Fig. hi.—Girl’s Co^t, of Gray Tweed. It Is loose, 
\ gathered at the back, and slightly at the waist in front It 
x buttons on the left side, and the cord panes entirely around 
’ the waist. Sailor hat gmy felt 

Fig. iv.— Boy’s Felt IIat, with soft crown and ribbon- 
: band. 
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WORKING THE SLIPPER. 


[Nee the Story , “Papa't Friend.”] 
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FIFTY YEARS A QUEEN. 

BY J. Q. THROCKMORTON. 


United States, a very general interest is felt in 
the event, due to the queen’s sterling virtues as 
a wife and a mother. We have thought, there¬ 
fore, that an article on her domestic life would 
not be unacceptable to our readers. The 
illustrations, particularly—by showing, among 
other things, the changes in the fashion of dress 
—may interest ladies, at least. 

Nothing seemed more improbable, at first, 
than that George the Third should be succeeded 
by a female heir, and that heir a girl in her 
teens. He had a large family of sons as well as 
daughters, and nearly all the sons married 
early. But George the Fourth left no heir, and 
was succeeded by his brother, William the 
Fourth; and, when the latter died, the crown 
fell to the daughter of his next brother, the 
Duke of Kent, who had deceased long before. 
That daughter was Victoria, then only eighteen 
years old. 

She had been born at Kensington Palace, on 
the 24th of May, 1819. Her mother was a 
Princess of Leiningen, a widow with two 
children, when she married the Duke of Kent. 
The circumstances of the eouple were narrow, 
and, when the duke died, a few months after the 
birth of his child, the duchess was left in com¬ 
parative poverty. But she bore her privations 
heroically, and set herself to educate her child, 
who now had become the first princess of the 
blood in England. This education was carried 
on at Kensington Palace, and afterward at 
Claremont, which, at that time, belonged to 
Prince Leopold, afterward King of the Belgians. 
The prince finally became associated with 
Victoria’s mother in the education of the little 
girl; and he watched over it, from that time 
forth, as one of the queen’s biographers has 
said, “ with all the interest of a statesman and 
all the tenderness of a father.” 

Of these early days, the queen often speaks, 
as “ the happiest in her life.” When her first 

(237) 



rn* QUEEN IN HF.H 8IXTTKIOHTH YKAB. 


T will be fifty years next June since Queen J 

Victoria ascended the British throne, i 
No other English sovereign has reigned so long, ; 
if we except Edward the Third, Henry the 
Sixth, and George the Third, who reigned fifty, j; 
fiftyaix, and sixty years respectively. Of these, 
however, George the Third was a lunatic for 
many years, during which period he was only a 
monarch in name. Again, Henry the Sixth did ;! 
not occupy the throne continuously, for his title : 
to it was contested by Edward of York ; he was ; 
dethroned for several years; and he finally died ; 
a prisoner. ! 

Accordingly, it has been proposed in England \ 
to call the present year her “ Jubilee Year,” and \ 
to celebrate it with becoming pomp; and the 5 
suggestion has been received with universal \ 
approval throughout the length and breadth of \ 
the British Empire. Even in these republican < 
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CLAREMONT, WHERE VICTORIA LIVED A3 A CHILD. 


child, the present Crown Princess of Prussia, 
was little more than a baby, they were traveling, 
and the infant was held up to bow to the people 
who crowded to the window of the carriage. “ It 
reminds me,” said the mother, with a smile, “of 
when I had to do the same, and was no older than 
my little one.” It is this frank simplicity, and 
this touch of common human nature, that makes 
Victoria so popular with her people. These 
qualities also made her, in after-life, such a pat¬ 
tern wife and mother. 

Till her children grew up, she gave all the 
time which could be spared from her public 
duties to superintending their education. Her 
diary is full of their pretty little ways. She 
had a very high idea, from the first, of the 
responsibilities of a parent. “The greatest 
maxim of all,” she writes, “ is that the children 
should be brought up as simply and in as domes¬ 
tic a way as possible : that—not interfering with 
their lessons—they should be as much as possible 
with their parents, and learn to place their 
greatest confidence in them in all things.” “ It 
is already a hard case for me,” the queen adds, 
when she speaks of the pressure of public busi¬ 
ness, which prevented her from giving to the 
little princess-royal all the attention she wished, 
“ that my occupations prevent me from being 
with her when she says her prayers.” She is as 
interested, it is said, in her grandchildren as she 
ever was in her children. To this day, if rumor 
from the palace is to be believed, she is the most 
expert nurse there in soothing an infant’s cries, 
and knows more about the proper remedies for 
their ailments than many a professional nurse. 
Queen and empress though she is, she is a 
woman and mother first. 


When the prospective 
queen was nine years 
old, Sir W’alter Scott 
saw her at her mother’s, 
when dining with the 
duchess. “This little 
lady,” he wrote, “is 
educated with much 
care, and watched so 
closely that no busy 
maid has a moment to 
whisper: ‘You are the 
heir of England.’ ” In 
fact, not for years after 
did the young girl hear 
of her pre-eminent des¬ 
tiny. It only became 
known to her when, at 
the death of George the 
Fourth, Parliament had 
to pass a bill providing for a regency, in the 
event of his successor dying before Victoria, 
became eighteen. 

Few married lives, as everyone knows, have 
been as happy as those of the queen and her 
husband. Their tastes were similar, and their 
pursuits became identical. Both were fond ot 
art. They etched in company, their children 
being their most frequent subjects. The prince 
painted in oils. He also wrote songs, the queen 
assisting him in the final arrangement of the 
music; “and there was no occupation,” she 
wrote, “ which gave her greater pleasure.” 
These quiet domestic avocations went on for part 
of each day, even when Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle were full of stately gayety and 
royal pomp, and when kings and emperors were 
coming and going as guests. When Mendelssohn 
visited England, he was invited to the palace, and 
listened to Prince Albert playing, the queen 
being also present. The whole narrative of the 
inner life at Windsor and elsewhere, after her 
marriage, is like a bit out of a love-story. But- 
to return to her earlier life. 

As a child, Victoria was brought up with the 
strictest economy, and taught to restrain her 
expenses within the limits of her rather narrow 
pocket-money. She was still kept from courts 
but taken occasionally to watering-places, Brigh¬ 
ton and Tunbridge Wells, where crowds followed 
her whenever she appeared. Miss Martinenu, 
an authority not likely to err in the way of 
enthusiasm, tells an anecdote current at the time, 
which illustrates one point of the education of 
the young princess, and may explain what is now 
called her “penuriousness.” 

Thus, Miss Martineau says: “It became known 
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FIFTY YEARS A QUEEN. 
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the ignorance of the world concerning her* 
naturally excited intense curiosity to see how sh& 
would act on this trying occasion, and there was 
a considerable assemblage at the palace, not¬ 
withstanding the short notice that was given. 
The first thing to be done was to teach her her 
lesson, which, for this purpose, Melbourne [the 
prime minister] had himself to learn. I gave 
him the Council papers, and explained all that 
was to be done, and he went and explained all 


at Tunbridge Wells, one day, that the princess had 
been unable to buy a box at the bazaar because i 
she had spent her money. At this bazaar, she ! 
had purchased presents for almost all her rela- 1 
tions, and had laid out her last shilling, when 
she remembered one cousin more, and saw a box • 
priced half-a-crown which would suit him. The \ 
shop-people, of course, placed the box with the 
other purchases, but the little lady’s governess 
admonished them by saying: ‘ No; you see the 
princess has not got 
the money, therefore, 
of course, she cannot . 
buy the box.’ This 
being perceived, the 
next offer was to lay 
the box by, till it could 
. be purchased; and the 
answer was: 4 Oh, well, 
if you will be so good 
as to do that.’ On quar¬ 
ter-day, before seven 
in the morning, the 
princess appeared on 
her donkey to claim her 
purchase.” “This,” 
adds Mrs. Oliphant, 
who repeats the anec¬ 
dote, “ reads like a 
story out of Sanford 
and Merton.” 

Before King William 
died, the necessity of 
a regency had ceased, 
for the young princess 
was now eighteen, the 
age at which royal per¬ 
sonages attain their 
majority. Gr6ville, in 
his “ Memoirs,” tells 
how her accession was 
announced to Victoria, 
and, as he was present 
in an official capacity, 
the narrative may be 
regarded as entirely 
reliable. “ The king,’ ’ 
he says, “ died at 

twenty minutes after two, yesterday morning, j this to her. He asked, too, if she would enter 
and the young queen met the Council at Ken- j the room accompanied by the great officers of 
sington Palace at eleven. Never was anything j state, but she said she would come in alone, 
like the first impression she produced, or the j When the lords were assembled, the lord presi- 
ehorus of praise and admiration which is raised j dent informed them of the king’s death, and 
about her manner and behavior, and certainly \ suggested, as they were so numerous, that a few 
not without justice. It was very extraordinary, \ of them should repair to the presence of tbe 
and certainly something far beyond what was 
looked for. Her youth and inexperience, and 


Victoria’s first “ drawingroom ” in 1837. 


i queen, and inform her of the event, and that 
n their lordships were assembled in consequence; 
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FIFTY YEARS A QUEEN. 


and, accordingly, the two royal dukes, the two 
archbishops, the chancellor' and several others, 
the highest in rank, waited upon her. She was 
quite plainly dressed and in mourning. After 
she had read her speech and signed the oath for 


the security of the Church of Scotland, the privy 
councillors were sworn, the two royal dukes first 
by themselves—and as these two old men, her 
uncles, knelt before her, swearing allegiance and 
kissing her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes. 



THE QUEEN IN HER OOBONATIOlMtOBES. 


as if she felt the contrast between their civil and > moved toward the Duke of Sussex, who was 
their natural relations, and this was the only > furthest from her, and too infirm to reach her. 
sign of emotion which she evinced. Her manner J She seemed rather bewildered at the multitude 
to them was very graceful and engaging. She \ of men who were sworn, and who came one after 
kissed them both, rose from her chair, and i another to kiss her hand, but she did not speak 
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to anybody, nor did she make the slightest dif¬ 
ference in her manner, or show any in her coun¬ 
tenance, to any individual of any rank, station, 
or party. She went through the whole cere¬ 
mony, occasionally looking at Melbourne [the 
prime minister] for instruction when she had 
any doubt what to do, which hardly ever oc¬ 
curred, and with perfect calmness and self- 
possession, but at the same time with a graceful 
modesty and propriety particularly interesting 
and ingratiating. When the business was done, 
she retired as she entered.” 

Wo give this narrative in detail, because no 
condensed account could so fully show the true 
womanliness of the young queen. Sir Robert 
Peel told Grlville afterward that he had been 
amazed at her modesty, and, at the same time, 
her firmness, and the Duke of Wellington con¬ 
firmed this, and added that, “ if she had been 
his own daughter, he could not have desired to 
see her perform her part better.” 

Miss Martineau also tells of the young queen’s 
demeanor the next day, when she was presented 
to the people. “ In the course of the morning,” 
she says, “ we went into the pork, and stood in 
front of the window of St. James Palace, where, 


among other places, the sovereigns 
are proclaimed and presented. 
Scarcely half-a-dozen people were 
there, for very few were aware of 
the custom. There stood the 
young creature in the simplest 
mourning, with her sleek bands 
of brown hair as plain as her dress. 
The tears ran fast down her cheeks 
as Lord Melbourne stood by her 
side, and she was presented to 
the half-dozen lookers-on as their 
sovereign.” 

The first “ drawing-room,” after 
her accession, held in 1837, waa 
one of the most brilliant ever seen. 
Everybody entitled to appear at 
court made a point of being there, 
in order to kiss the queen's hand. 
The street leading to the palace 
was lined with carriages for half 
a mile and more. The young 
sovereign acquitted herself, on 
this trying occasion, with equal 
modesty and dignity. She wore 
a small diadem on her head, and 
was dressed to perfection, at least 
according to the fashion of the 
day, a fashion which would now 
seem odd, if not grotesque. Each 
lady, as is still the custom, wore 
ostrich-feathers in her hair, and a d£co11et£ dress. 
As they passed in line before the queen, they 
stopped for a moment to kiss her hand, courtesy- 
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ing to the ground as they did it. To this day, \ time, the peers and their ladies arrived faster and 
now aged peeresses, who were present, talk of j faster. Each peeress was conducted by two “ gold 
the graciousness of Victoria on that occasion. J sticks,” one of whom handed her to her seat, and 
The coronation took place on the twenty eighth < the other bore and arranged her train on her 
of June, 1838, at Westminster Abbey. Of this ' lap, and saw that her coronet, footstool, and book 
splendid pageant, also, Miss Martineau has left \ were comfortably placed. About nine, the first 
description. “ The throne,” she says, “cov-i gleams of the sun started into .the abbey, and 
•ered, as was its footstool, with cloth of gold, s presently traveled down to the peeresses. I had 
stood on an elevation of four steps in the centre $ never before seen the full effect of diamonds, 
•of the area. The first peeress took her seat in j As the light traveled, each lady shone out as a 
the north transept opposite at a quarter to seven, > rainbow. The brightness, vastness, and dreamy 
and three of the bishops came next. From that \ magnificence of the scene produced a strange 



^ nIM 
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THR WXDDIW O-PAIR ARUIVK AT WT1TDSOR. 


■effect of exhaustion and sleepiness. The guns 
•told when the queen set forth, and there was 
unusual animation. The ‘gold sticks’ fitted 
about; there was tuning in the orchestra: and 
the foreign ambassadors and their suites arrived 
in quick succession. Prince Esterhazy, crossing 
a bar of Bunshine, was the most prodigious rain¬ 
bow of all* He was covered with diamonds and 
pearls; and, as he dangled his hat, it cast a 
dazzling radiance all round. At half-past eleven, 
-the guns told that the queen had arrived; but, as 
-there was much to be done in the robing-room, 


! there was a long pause before she appeared. A 
burst from the orchestra marked her appearance 
at the doors, and the anthem ‘ I was glad ’ rang 
through the abbey. Everybody rose. The ‘ God 
Save the Queen ’ of the organ swelled gloriously 
forth after the recognition. The acclamation 
when the crown was put on her head was very 
animated; and in the midst of it, in an instant 
of time, the peeresses were all coroneted. The 
homage was as pretty a sight as any—trains of 
\ peers touching her crown and then kissing her 
s hand.” 
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FIFTY YEARS A QUEEN. 

Her marriage followed the year after, and was fasted alone, but met him at luncheon, and 
one entirely of affection—a rare thing for a afterward they rode or drove together. The 
queen. Three years before, when she was ■ prince did not attempt to conceal his senti- 
hardly seventeen, and as yet only the heir- j ment, though etiquette forbade his putting it 
apparent, Prince Albert, second son of the Duke into words: it is the misfortune of royalty, if a 
of Saxe-Coburg, a young man but little older > woman, that she must make the first advances, 
than herself, had come to England. The two > Victoria, accordingly, did this. At the end of 
had become mutually interested in each other. > a week, she sent for him to a private audience. 
He now paid another visit to the English court, ' Of what was said there, only those two ever 
in company with his elder brother. At that j knew. But Victoria wrote, a day or two after, 
time, Prinoe Albert, always a remarkably hand- to her uncle, Leopold, who had long wished for 
some man, was in the perfection of youthful the match: “These past few days have passed 
beauty. His conversation was as intelligent as like a dream for me, and I am so much 
it was varied, for his education had been both bewildered by it all that I know hardly how to 
thorough and many-sided. He staid at ; write.” And she added, soon after: “ He seems 
Windsor Gastle, where the queen was then perfection.” The secret of the engagement, 
residing. The young sovereign always break- with true lover-like coyness, was kept for nearly 
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a month, and only made known to the public 
alter the close of the prince’s visit. A few 
months subsequently, the marriage took place 
with great pomp, also at Westminster Abbey. 
Nor did Bhe ever repent her choice. To the 
day of his death, she was as much in love with 
her husband as the most romantic village-girl; 
and she has mourned him since with a sorrow 
and a faithfulness that have endeared her to her 
people as no queen was ever endeared before. 

After the wedding-ceremony, the happy couple 
drove to Windsor, twenty two miles distant, in 
an open barouche, drawn by four horses, the 
road being lined, for nearly the whole distance, 
by enthusiastic crowds, who cheered continually. 
It is said that, on entering the abbey, she was 
very pale, and showed traces of tears; but that, 
on leaving it, it was with “ a joyous and open 
countenance-flushed, perhaps, in the slightest 
degree.” In deference to the natural wishes of 
her people, who were curious to see her free, 
she wore no veil. When the bridal cortege 
reached Windsor, “the whole irregular line of 
the little town,” wrote a specta¬ 
tor, “ from Eton upward to the 
castle-gates, sparkled with lights.” 

At Windsor, the young couple re¬ 
mained for a while, in almost 
entire seclusion; and from that 
time forth the queen has always 
preferred the country to London 
—doubtless because rural Bights 
and sounds are so intimately asso¬ 
ciated, in her mind, with the hap¬ 
piest days of her life. 

A year after her marriage, she 
made a pretty oonfession to her 
husband, which Mrs. Oliphant, 
the novelist, in speaking of it, 
calls the brightest of tender com¬ 
pliments. “I told Albert,” the 
queen says, “that, formerly, I was 
too happy to go to London, and 
wretched to leave it; and how, 
since the blessed hour of my mar¬ 
riage, and still more since the 
summer, I dislike and am unhappy 
to leave the country, and could be 
content and happy never to go to 
town.” It was this feeling that 
led her to buy Osborne House, 
on the Isle of Wight, first; and, 
subsequently, to purchase Balmo¬ 
ral, in the Highlands. And, while 
the London shopkeepers have 
complained that her absence from 
the metropolis lias been bad for 


| their trade, there is no doubt that this love of 
| the country, this preference of a quiet domes¬ 
tic life to the state and show of a great court, 
has made Victoria loved in the homes of England, 
and has given her a place in the hearts of her 
people such as nothing else could. 

In her earlier life, Queen Victoria was very 
fond of riding on horseback, and was considered 
an unusually accomplished equestrian. After 
her marriage, she and Prince Albert were accus¬ 
tomed to make long journeys on ponies in the 
Highlands, fording rivers and ascending hills 
impracticable in any other way. She frequently, 
also, reviewed her troops from the saddle. Her 
costume at such times consisted of the usual 
riding-habit, with a cavalier hat and feathers; 
and her appearance on the field, at the head of a. 
brilliant staff, always aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

It is rumored, outside of court circles, that the 
health of the queen is failing, and that she may 
not live the year out. For the sake of her sub¬ 
jects, it is to be hoped that this is an error. 


YICTOEIA Aim ALBSET, KTCHUTO. 
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PAPA’S FRIEND. 


BT PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


1 was determined to finish, before dusk, the l muster, answered: 44 Why, Flanders is my beau- 
Iasi chapters of the book I was reading. So I ; ideal of a country. I’m always dying to go thei e. 
curled myself up in the window-seat, to get the j Ghent—” 

fullest advantage of the waning light, and read “ That’s in Belgium,” he interrupted, 
to the end of^he fascinating tale. 44 I meant Rotterdam,” said 1. 

After I had finished it, I sat still, thinking 44 That's Holland,” said he, grave as a judge, 

about the romance, and allowed the shadows to j 44 Oh, dear, then there isn’t any Flandtrs 

gather unnoticed, quite forgetful of our expected j nowadays?” I groaned, 
guest and the necessity of dressing for dinner. ) Then 1 rallied. 

The sudden opening of the door roused me from j “ Mr. Besant,” I said, holding out my hand, 
my pleasant reverie. 1 looked down the dim- j; 4a papa's friend is heartily welcome, I do beg 
ness of the library, and saw, as I thought, my ; you to believe—so please just excuse my rude* 
tall brother entering the room. ’ ness—*’ 

44 Oh, Charley,” I cried, 44 didn’t you go to > 44 Mine, you mean,” he broke in, “hearing 

the station, to meet Mr. Besant? It must be j what was not intended for my ears.” 
train-time. How vexed papa will bel 1 wish \ 44 But, of course, 1 did not mean it. l iu 

the man were in Flanders. 1 know 1 shall hate \ always saying things just to make Charley 

him. But, since he is coming, you might as \ scold, because he’s so proper and dignified, ami 
well have been polite. Well, you’ll catch it— j 1 never can be, and 1 never shall, I’m afraid, 
that's all 1 have to say.” f Charley and 1 have been looking forward to 

The tall figure advanced, and a strange voice j your visit with such pleasure. But, dear me, 
said: < somehow 1 fancied you were elderly—” 

“ It seems to me that I have oaught it already. I Then 1 stopped, quite abruptly; became, 
I beg you a thousand pardons, but I was told to ■ when I recollected, I knew that, after all, he 
come in here.” ' i could not be really young, since papa was our 

Up I jumped, too breathless even to gasp, j father, and Mr. Besant an old friend. 

The gentleman was close beside me now. Ii “Certainly. I am elderly,” he said. “Well 
knew that he must, of course, be Mr. Besant—;' on to forty.” 

an agreeable Certainty, considering the hospitable * 44 Oh!” I exclaimed, involuntarily; and then, 

remarks with whioh I had greeted him. > to soften that uncomplimentary ejaculation, I 

I tried to speak, having not the faintest idea : added: “But you don’t look it.” And I laughed 
of what I was stammering. Then our eyes met, again, and he laughed, and then we got on so 
'awl his, brimful of mirth, contrasted so oddly J well that I was sorry when my father inter- 
with the preternatural gravity in which he < rupted us. 

managed to guard his Bps, that, just from sheer \ Naturally, he was vexed, 1 perceived, at find- 
nervousness, I began to laugh, and he followed ; ing the library in darkness; but he welcomed 
suit; whereat, I was both eonfused and offended, his guest heartily; and, after a few questions 
ridiculous as the combined words sound. > about his journey, offered to show him his room. 

Then, without begging my pardon, or showing \ The two gentlemen went npstairs, and l 
any decent sense of embarrassment at his own i hurried away to dress, sufficiently impressed t>y 
extraordinary behavior, the intruder said, with the new arrival, even during our brief interview, 
exasperating coolness: to comprehend that my best attire and manner 

“ You must be Harry's daughter, I know; ? would not be thrown away on him. 
and I suppose you feel equally sure of my And certainly we had a very pleasant Uinii< r, 
identity. I am Herbert Besant. And now, for I did my best, papa and Charley were in 
pray, do gratify my curiosity—you will admit their most agreeable moods, and our visitor 
that it is natural—aud explain why you were so ■: proved so charming that it would have been 
heartily wishing me in Flanders.” difficult to resist the infection of his good spirits 

1 was ready to sink through the fioor, but, j and entertaining talk, 
with the best attempt at playfulness that I could J I may as well tell you all about myself and 
Voi.. X^I.—IB. (24 j) 
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my surrounding, before I go any farther, and i he says * nuisances/ papa always means my 
then 1 can relate my little story more clearly; \ brother. Charley is such a huge one, that he 
1 am apt to get things mixed, unless I take them j requires to be mentioned in the plural." 

Just in the right order. \ “ Your sentence is as ungrammatical as your 

I have already remarked that 1 was twenty. \ statement is wholly, wickedly, and diabolically 
Well, my long brother was a year older—about s false," cried Charley. “Pater, just express your 
as nice a brother, too, take him all in all, as s unprejudiced sentiment." 

a girl need possess, though he was much given s “Excuse me, Charley: I may be a negligent 
to teasing; and of course we quarreled occasion* > parent, but 1 am not sufficiently unnatural to 
ally, but never in any very alarming manner. > wish to give my friend a bad opinion of either 
Papa was barely fortyfive — of course, that > of my offspring, on the evening of his arrival," 
seemed elderly to me then—and the poor man \ rejoined papa, shaking his head with mock 
Imd had the charge of us two ever since I was \ gravity. 

a baby: for my mother died when I was about \ “ Mr. Besant," I cried, “ you can see how 

a year old. To be sure, his sister ostensibly i I am treated. Now you will agree to stay, 

mknaged the house and its inmates, and, if not S I know, just to protect me." 

very efficient, was, what is better, nice and kind; j “Oh, if you can make him promise that," 

but, just now, Bhe was away on a visit. i said papa, “ I’ll consent to forgive even—" 

f am telling it all awkwardly enough—> “ Charley," I put in. 

1 haven’t even yet got to our name or our: So we chatted and indulged in gay badinage; 
dwelling-place: the former was Lancaster. I had > but this brief specimen will show you that we 
Josephine for my special property—and how \ got on well with our guest from the very 
I did hate it! As for our home, it was a fine \ beginning. 

old country-seat, in one of the most picturesque \ Indeed, by the time he had been three days in 
portions of Pennsylvania, within easy reach \ the house, it seemed to Charley and me as if we 
of New York and Philadelphia, and situated s had known him for years; and papa, delighted 
on the outskirt of a pretty town, where there ] at our appreciation of his Fidus Achates—1 had 
was agreeable cultivated society. Oh, and we \ once studied Latin with Charley—was even more 
were rich enough to live elegantly, to travel, j yielding and affectionate than usual, and actually 
and have a fair proportion of this world’s good ^ lost his tendency to testiness, in the enjoyment 
things at our disposal. And now I have told \ of Mr. Besant’s society. It was odd that, while 
you sufficient about ourselves to make us feel \ in reality there was less than eight years’ 
acquainted, so I can go on—at least, after another i difference in age between our father and Mr. 
word of explanation. s Besant, the latter seemed, to Charley and me, 

Papa and Mr. Besant had been very intimate, \ still a young man, though we had always looked 
years before, had occasionally met since, and had \ on papa as quite ancient. Simply because he 
always kept up a correspondence from the time < was papa, I suppose: for, after all, he showed 
they traveled together once in Europe, when $ no sign of age, and was still handsome enough 
Charley and I were little tots, left safe at Fernden < to have rendered many a young man of twenty- 
nnder the good aunt’s care, while the “pater," f five jealous where a woman was concerned, if 
as Charley always called him, sought relaxation { one could have fancied our father paying atten- 
and change in wandering about the Old World, i ti 0 n to any creature of the feminine sex—he had 
It was toward the middle of May when Mr. I grown a sad misogamist since my mother’s death. 
Besant came to us, and he had promised a visit < Oh, dear, if I go on in this maundering 
of indefinite length. j fashion, I shall never reach the little of a story 

“ I have been about half a century getting you ' that I have to tell, so I must just plunge into the 
to oome, old boy," my father said; “ and, now that j middle of matters without any further attempt 
you are here, l don’t mean to let you off, and I < at introduction. 

know those two nuisances there will help me." \ Early in June, Charley went to join some 
“Of course we will," said Charley. \ friends, on a trout-fishing trip. Strange to say, 

“ Miss Lancaster wisely remains mute,’’ Mr. < for the first time in my life, I had not much 

Besant observed, looking at me with that sweet \ opportunity to miss him, so fally occupied was I. 
s;nile of his, which lighted up his whole face s The neighborhood had become quite gay, owing 
like sunshine. \ to people moving up to their country - houses; 

*• Papa was not speaking of me," said I; \ and, even when we were not dinner-giving or 

“and. like a dutiful child, I keep silence unless \ dinner-going, there were numerous festivities of 
addressed. Let me explain to you that, when \ a lighter sort. Best of all, there wore days on 
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which Mr. Besant and 1 went riding or walking $ a great deal of her daring the next fortnight, 
by ourselves, else had quiet mornings in the ■ She was very kind to me, and behaved as if she 
house, and a good spell at Italian, which he was > would like to be intimate; but, gracious and 
teaching me. Aunt Caroline had returned, so j winning as she was, 1 held that in my heart 
my nominal charge of the house came to an mid. j which prevented my responding readily to her 
The weather was generally glorious—the days $ advances. 

were like one long bright dream. They were only > I had learned my own secret: 1 knew that, 
long to look back on, though: for they fled like j during the past weeks of intimate companion- 

meteors_and, in my moments of retrospection, j ship, Herbert Besant had unwittingly taught me 

I could scarcely realize there had been a period \ to love him; and now I comprehended, as well as 
in which Herbert Besant had not made a part of j if he had acknowledged it to me, that he had in 
our daily life. \ former days loved this beautiful woman, and that 

I remember well when the first break came in \ her sudden appearance had renewed his old 
that golden season, during which I had been so \ thralldom. 

unconscious of what new strange elements my \ I learned that he and my father had both 
buoyant happiness contained. It was one Thurs- j known her well, years ago, in Europe; she was 
day evening; we had several friends dining with i not married then; and Mrs. Meredith herself 
us: and, while we were at table, somebody i told me that she remembered there used to be a 
remarked that Mrs. Judge Meredith had a report that she had been engaged to Herbert 
visitor, arrived on the previous day. It was I■ Besant. 

who asked the guest’s name, and received for 5 There would be nothing new in the recital of 
reply: “ Mrs. Danforth—handsome woman, too s all that I suffered during those weeks, nor are 

_ a widow_Mr. Lancaster, take care! She is \ the confidences of a love-sick girl ever very 

just back from France, where she has been living | interesting, so I shall spare you as much as 
for years; she will bring so many Parisian \ possible the details of my misery, 
fascinations to bear on all you widowers and \ At least I can say for myself that 1 was able 
bachelors, that you will only find safety in 5 to hide my trouble from everybody about—my 
yielding.” \ overweening pride helped me to do that. Cer- 

“Or in flight,” I heard my father say, laugh- \ tainly I did change; people said in looks, and 
ing, and there was laughter and jesting at the j asked if I were not well; still more in manner, 
other end of the table; but I was so busy won- j for I am afraid that I was very captious and 
dering at the singular expression which had ! irritable. 

come over Mr. Besant’s face, that I could not \ My intimacy with Mr. Besant died out as 

hear a word. \ suddenly as the sunshine fades on a late autumn 

Soon after the guests had gone, I went into the s day, and the Italian lessons and German poetry- 
library. My father and Mr. Besant were stand- j readings came to an abrupt end, thanks to 

ing by the hearth. :: cogent reasons which my feminine resources 

“ Why didn’t you tell me she was coming?” I \ enabled me to offer, 
heard Mr. Besant say. i In truth, I had no mind to bore him with my 

“ I did not know until this morning that it 1 society, nor did I choose to help by my compan- 
was she,” my father answered. “Of course I j on ship to while away such hours as he could 
should have told you. We must call on her, < not pass with Mrs. Danforth. 
too.’-’ I Fortunately for me, about that time, Archer 

“ How long ago it all seems,” Mr. Besant j Thorne came home on a visit. He and I had 
said, musingly; then, hearing me approach, \ always been great friends, for he was not so 
turned toward the piano and asked me to \ many years older than myself, and into the bar¬ 
sing. '< gain, I was the ohief confidant in a love-affair 

I met Mrs. Danforth a few days after—a very < between him and his distant cousin, pretty Annie 
handsome woman, apparently about thirtyfive, s Henderson, which, for no very good reason, as 
and with a charm of manner which even I 5 wc thought, was opposed tooth and nail by their 
found it difficult to resist, indisposed as I was in \ mutual pastors and masters, 
her favor; though I think as yet I had given \ Annie had been sent to spend the autumn in 
myself no reason for my prejudice—or, perhaps, $ Albany with her grandmother, and Archer was 
to be exactly truthftil, I should say T had not \ not even permitted to write to her, so of course 
allowed my conscience to confess the cause. | it was a great comfort to the poor fellow to come 
The showy widow’s arrival among us appeared \ and talk with me and hear bits out of the letters 
to give a fresh impetus to our gayety, and I saw < I received from her. He used »o give me mes- 
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sages to send—messages which I never scrupled ; 
to transcribe, as 1 would have inclosed notes for | 
him, but Annie was firm there. She bad promised ; 
to receive no letters from her lover, and she; 
would keep her word, though nothing could 
change her determination to marry him as soon 
as she reached her majority. 

One day, Mr. Besant caught me alone working 
on a slipper. I did not often take up such an oc¬ 
cupation before others; it looked, I fancied, as if 
one wished to be praised for being industrious. 
Nor had I expected to be caught at the work to¬ 
day. For, believing everybody to be out, and 
tempted by the delicious atmosphere, I had gone 
into the garden, all bareheaded as I was, and 
was walking up and down, thinking and working 
at my task. What I was thinking was, that, 
when Christmas came, it would not be out of 
place, perhaps, for me to give the slippers to Mr. 
Besant; and, as I thought thus, the blushes rose 
to my cheek, and I felt my pulse quicken. 

I was so absorbed that I did not hear a step 
approaching, until suddenly Mr. Besant spoke. 
Then I looked up with a guilty start, and made 
a movement to conceal the slipper. 

“You seem to be occupied,” Mr. Besant said 
to me, with a grave smile. “ Perhaps I am in 
the way. But I saw you from the window, and 
thought I might be allowed to join you. In fact, 
none of us has seen much of you lately. Since 
your old friend, Mr. Thorne, has returned, we 
new ones stand no chance.” 

I made some laughing reply and changed the 
subject, then led the way to the house. 

“ I suppose,” Mr. Besant said, as 1 left him, 
“ one is not to ask whom the slipper is for?” 

“ Of course not,” I replied, venturing a white 
lie: “ you might have known it was for pa.” 

I saw that he did not believe me, and I fancied 
he thought it was for Archer. After that, of 
course, with the inconsistency of my sex, I rode 
and walked more frequently with Archer. 

“ If Mr. Besant thinks 1 am particularly inter¬ 
ested, so much the better—anything rather than 
have him Buspect the truth,” 1 said to myself. 

Even mild Aunt Caroline plucked up spirit 
enough to Bay to me that she feared I might 
cause remark, yet she knew that I only regarded 
Archer as a friend. Just as she finished her mild 
lecture, I saw Mr. Besant coming out of the hall- 
door, and we stood on the veranda so close that 
I knew he must have heard her last words. 

“ Never be too sure of anything, aunty dear!” 

I exclaimed, flippantly, and ran away into the 
garden, to look for any specimens of autumn 
flowers which might be still lingering in the sun¬ 
niest and most sheltered places. 


Papa and Mr. Besant were absent a good deal, 
and, when at home, papa seemed so busy or pre¬ 
occupied that he had no leisure to pay me much 
attention, though his manner had never been 
more gentle and kind. But I conceived a fancy 
that Mr. Besant kept up a sort of surveillance., 
and 1 would sometimes catch him looking at me 
with a grave—and, as I thought, disapproving— 
expression. 

I longed to tell him that he had quite personal 
matters enough on his hands, and*so would do 
better to confine his attention to the handsome 
widow. I supposed he had heard something 
about Annie and Mr. Thorne, and thought I was 
flirting with her lover during her absence, and 
so blamed me for my conduct. Several little 
things he said at different times caused me to 
think this, and I was determined that he should 
see plainly his opinions would have no effect 
whatever on my actions. 

Then Archer Thorne’s stay at home came 
abruptly to an end, owing to some business 
which he had to attend to in New Orleans for 
his father; and, after he was gone, I felt more 
lonely than ever—it had been something to have 
his and Annie’s affairs to think of and converse 
about. 

There was talk now of Mr. Besant’s goings 
away. I knew that Mrs. Danforth was about to. 
return to New York, and of course he was propos¬ 
ing to follow her. I told myself that 1 should be 
glad when they were both gone. At least, my 
misery would not be aggravated by the almost 
daily sight of their mutual understanding and 
the fresh beauty into which the widow seemed 
lately to have bloomed. 

Indeed, the spectacle grew rapidly so difficult 
to bear, that I began to decline going to the nu¬ 
merous parties and other festivities—making first 
one excuse, then another; and, as Aunt Caroline 
caught a severe cold and was confined to her room 
for nearly a fortnight, I found a reason for se¬ 
clusion which even papa could not dispute. 

So another week went by, and I learned that 
Mrs. Danforth was to leave in a couple of days. 
I had managed not to see much of her lately, 
though, when we did meet, my pride helped me 
to treat her as cordially and sweetly as she did 
me. Her quick feminine eyes should never spy 
out the slightest hint of my secret, I said to my¬ 
self, through any girlish display of spleen. 

Aunt Caroline was quite recovered at length, 
able to get downstairs and out-of-doors. It was 
a lovely bright morning—a Tuesday, I remember 
so well —and Mr. Besant gave her his arm for a 
walk along the sheltered path which skirted the 
shrubbery on the south side of the house. 
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Papa came suddenly into the library, where I 
had seated myself under the pretense of having 
letters to write, and roused me so suddenly from 
a train of deep thought, as melancholy as it was 
useless, that I fairly started, exclaiming: 

44 How you frightened me!” 

He laughed, looking so young and handsome 
that I wondered what had come over him of 
late, and marveled that any human being who 
had lived to five-and-forty could find life so 
pleasant and fall of interest. 

“ I hope you are not growing nervous, puss,” 
eaid he; 44 you’ve been too much shut up lately. 

I think I shall have to send you and Aunt 
-Caroline off on a trip somewhere. What would 
you say to a visit to Mr. Besant’s sister in New 
York? The aunty knows her well, or used to, 
and she would like you to come.” 

44 Visit a stranger?” cried I, in dismay. “Oh f 
I don’t want to, papa.” 

44 She won’t be a stranger, and Besant will be 
in town,” papa answered, with an exasperating 
readiness to overcome slight difficulty. 

Yes; and so would Mrs. Danforth, I thought. 
-Go? Not I! 

44 Home will suit me best, papa,” I said, quietly. 

44 But, you see, child, I’m thinking of a trip 
South, this winter. I hate the idea of leaving 
you and the aunt here by yourselves.” 

44 You might take us with you,” I suggested. 

44 Well, no: that would hardly be convenient,” 
he replied; 44 you know the aunt hates traveling. 
No, puss,” he added, beginning to laugh, 44 1 
shan’t take you with me.” 

44 Then I’d rather stop at home,” said I, quietly 
as before. 

44 1 want you to go out with me to-day, at all 
events,” said he, still in high spirits, yet with 
an odd air of hesitation about him which some¬ 
what puzzled me. 

44 bet’s go on horseback,” I said: 44 Pm long- \ 
ing for a ride.” j 

44 Very well; we’ll go on horseback,” he \ 
replied. 44 1 want you to call on Mrs. Danforth, j 
and—and I’ve something to say to you first.” < 

He was going to tell me that the widow was s 
engaged to Mr. Besant, and we were to pay her S 
a visit of friendly congratulation. Oh, I could j 
not! | 

44 Mrs. Danforth ?” I queried, trying to hide; 
my emotion under an affectation of languor. \ 
44 Why. I met her only yesterday. I don’t think < 
I care to go—please excuse me.” \ 

44 1 thought you liked her,’.’ papa said, his face s 
clouding. < 

44 1 ? Well enough ; perhaps total indifference j 
would best express my feeling,” I drawled. { 


I Papa looked vexed. 

44 Josephine,” he said, rather sharply, 44 1 am 
surprised at you—I thought you had more sense,' 
more kindness of heart—I did not believe you 
\ could be so selfish. Besant warned me that you 
| would not be pleased; but I couldn’t believe it.” 

| 44 1 don’t see why Mr. Besant should suppose 

< I could care, either way.” I interrupted, almost 
l beside myself in an instant. 

> The man thought that the news of his engage- 
> ment would be distastefal to me—give me pain. 

| Oh, then, he had read my secret—he had trifled 
? with me. 

44 Not care?” cried my father, in a voice 
| divided between anger and trouble. 44 Good 
; heavens, Josephine, I would not have believed 
;l this—when you must have seen—when you 
must have been prepared for what I came to tell 

j: 

“But why should I be specially interested?” 
I again broke in, fairly glaring at him, 1 am 
afraid. For the moment, it seemed to me that 
he was as cruel and hard as Herbert Besant 
himself, and did not care how much he hurt 
me. 44 Of course, I know what you came to tell. 
I have been expecting it. But, as I said, I am 
not specially interested.” 

44 Is this my generous loving girl?” my father 
ejaculated, staring at me, his face grown quite 
pale, his eyes heavy with pain. 

“How unjust you are, papal” I cried. “Of 
course, as he is a friend of yours, I am glad if 
Mr. Besant has found—found a new happiness ; 
but, after all—” 

The door opened, and that very gentleman 
appeared on the threshold, his appearance 
bringing my speech to an abrupt conclusion. 

44 1 beg pardon—I am interrupting you,” he 
said. 

44 No, no; come in!” papa called. 44 See 
here, old fellow, just make that explanation for 
me. I don’t seem to have succeeded very well; 
either Josephine can’t or won’t understand—” 
He left his sentence unfinished, gave me a 
queer searching look, as if some new light had 
suddenly dawned upon his mind, passed Mr. 
Besant with scant ceremony, and left us two 
together. 

“I—I—am sorry you don’t like the idea,” 
Besant said, slowly moving toward me. 44 1 
hinted to your father that I feared you would 
not; but, indeed, indeed, it is for the best.” 

“Really, Mr. Besant,” I said, 44 1 have no 
doubt of that. You and papa seem to have some 
very strange fancy in your heads! Of course, 
as a friend—as papa’s friend—I congratulate 
you with all my heart” 
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I stopped, for I heard my voice begin to > rested till they came to a clear explanation, 
shake. He was staring at me with a surprise | Oh, Josephine, do not you cast a shadow over 
which surpassed that which my father had shown \ their happiness 1” 

just before. i “But I don’t wish to,” I cried. “I am 

“Congratulate me?” he repeated. “Well— i delighted. Let me go and tell papa.” 

yes—it ought to be a matter of congratulation to } I wanted to get out of the room, but he caught 
us all—and, forgive me—1 think to you i my hand. 1 feared I had betrayed myself, 
especially.” \ “Am I deceiving myself?” he exclaimed. 

“To Mrs. Danforth especially, I should say,” \ “Oh, Josephine, you have made me suffer a 
said I, trying to laugh. “ I congratulate you, s great deal of late. I thought you were attached 

Mr. Besant, for the second time. Papa and I ! to Archer Thorne. I even thought that—that 

are going presently to do the same by the \ slipper I caught you working, and which I have 
lady.” i never seen since, was for him. But I begin to 

He stood quite stunned for a moment. Then \ think it was really for your father, as you said 
he exclaimed: \ then.” 

“We must be talking at cross - purposes I i “Archer?” I cried. “He is engaged to my 
What on earth do you mean, Miss Josephine? j dearest friend.” 

Or have I gone insane?” ? “Then—then—oh, did you care, because you 

“I mean you to accept my congratulation,” j thought it was my engagement—your father 
said I. “ Mrs. Danforth is perfectly charming. \ alluded to—” 

I am sure she will make you very happy.” \ He spoke in a trembling voice, in broken 
“Make me?” he cried, waited an instant, i words. I could not release my hand, he held it 
then began to laugh. “I do understand at ? so fast. He bent over till he could look in my 
last,” he continued. “You think it was my ^ face, which I was trying to hide. I suppose he 
engagement your father came to announce?” > read my secret there plainly enough; for, in 
“Of course.” \ another second, he was clasping me do his heart, 

“ It happened to be his own,” said Mr. j and telling me of his love. 

Besant; and, when I stood speechless, he s I don’t know how long after it was when a 
hurried on: > tap at the door startled us both, and papa 

“ My dear, dear Josephine. Oh, I must speak S entered so quickly that I had no time to free 
plainly. Of late, I know, for some reason, you j myself from Herbert’s arms, 
like me less than you did; but, if you do not | “Hallo!” cried papa. “Well, Besant, you 
look on me as a friend, at least remember I am ? seem to have made her understand at last.” 
your father’s.” \ “I am the happiest man alive!” cried 

“ Yes, yes.” I said, in wonder. j Herbert. 

“Then let me speak—for his sake! You j “Then there are two happiest men,” said my 
must try to conquer any feeling you have jj father. “ Kiss me, puss; and God bless you 
against his marriage. Your father has loved j both.” 

that lady for years. An unfortunate misunder- j And as for the slippers, they went, neither to 
standing separated them, and she married ! Archer Thorne, nor to papa, but you may guess 
another man. I was very, very glad when fate i to whom. Nor did he have to wait till Christmas 
again brought them together. I have never \ for them. 

A PROMISE OF SPRING. 

BY HBRBKRT W. JONES. 

There' s a promise of spring in the air, \ And the May-flower, ncelling so low. 

Too subtle a thing to define— \ Glance shyly up out of its nook. 

It ha« come, It has gone, but ’twos there— £ 

It quickened the pulses like wine. < While against the bare woodlands all gray, 

< Or down by the banks of some stream, 

In the night, with the warm southern rains. » Like a wash of ftiint green, (Ur away, 

Tiic snowdrifts have melted away, 5 1116 bu< lding young willows will seem. 

And the frozen streams, breaking their chains, \ 

Go racing and laughing all day. £ Yes, the dark dreary winter has fled, 

I t The bluebirds are seen on the wing— 

Let the dead post go bury its dead— 

We’ll live for the beautiful spring 1 
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IX. THE TRAMP. 

The moment after he had spoken, the duke 
was ashamed of what he had said. He was 
a gentleman, after all, both by birth and by 
breeding; and he felt disgraced, in his own 
opinion, at having given way to his temper. 
The dignified silence with which his nephew 
confronted him increased this feeling of shame. 

He was about to say something by way of apol¬ 
ogy, when tb<? door suddenly opened and the old 
butler entered hurriedly, with an agitated air. 

“A telegram, your grace,” he said, apologetic¬ 
ally, tendering, on a small silver salver, the 
well-known official envelope. “ The messenger- 
boy said he would wait for an answer, so 
I ventured to disturb you.” 

The duke hailed the interruption with a sense 
of relief. It gave him a chance to escape, with¬ 
out loss of dignity, from his false position. * He 
broke the envelope hastily and proceeded to read 
the telegram. And this was what he read: 


“To His Grace, the Duke of Desmond: < 

The Countess of Erlescourt was thrown from ; 
her horse to-day, while riding, and is dangerously t 
hurt, if not fatally. She has something of the j 
greatest importance to tell the duke, as one of j 
her trustees, and begs his immediate presence.” j 

The shock was so great, that, for the moment, > 
the duke forgot his anger at his nephew, and j 
mechanically handed the latter the telegram to \ 
read. j 

“You will go, of course, late as it is,” said ; 
the young man, when he had perused the t 
message. “ My mare is the fastest in the stable. : 
Shall I drive you over ?” \ 

“ If you will, my boy,” replied the duke, still l 
mechanically. “ My God, if she should die! 5 
So young, so rich, so beautiful! But what can j 
she have to tell me?” ‘ 

To explain the cause of this extraordinary j 
interruption, and account for what the countess • 
had to tell, we must'-go back, for awhile, in our < 
story. 

One day, about eighteen months prior to this S 
evening, as the young Countess of Erlescourt i 
was walking alone in a secluded part of the ■ 
shrubbery, she was startled by seeing a strange j 
woman suddenly appear before her, as if rising \ 
from the very earth, and stand directly across 1 


her path, evidently with the intent to deliberately 
bar her further progress. 

“ Do you know this is private ground?” said 
the countess, haughtily. “ But of course yon 
do. Beggars are not—” 

“Stop!” answered the woman, as haughtily 
as herself. “I am no beggar; and, if I were, 
you should be the last to call me one.” 

The words were uttered in a tone almost of 
insolence, that caused the countess to turn and 
give the intruder a second look. What she salt 
was a shabby travel-soiled creature, apparently 
about forty years old, with a face worn by hard 
usage, if not by dissipation also: a being half-way 
between a tramp and an out-of-door pauper, and 
yet with traces in her countenance and carriage 
as if of better days. 

“You are insolent,” retorted the countess, 
drawing aside her skirts, as the woman followed 
her. “ 1 know all the poor people of the village, 
and you are not one of them. As I never give 
except when I know the people are deserving, 
you will leave the grounds immediately.” 

The woman drew herself up with a gesture ate 
proud as that of the young beauty. As they 
stood side by side, they appeared of precisely 
the same height; moreover, their faces were 
cast in the same mold; and there was something 
singularly alike in the way they both carried 
themselves. Allowing for the difference of more 
than twenty years, and for the ravage of poverty 
and dissoluteness, they might have been mother 
and daughter. With a sneer, the intruder 
answered: 

“But you will give to me, proud miss—‘my 
lady,’ I think they call you.” With a still more 
marked sneer, as she pronounced the Ttord 
“lady.” And she stopped in front of the 
countess. 

“ Let me pass,” said the girl, imperiously, 
“or I will call one of the gardeners. Let me 
pass, I say.” And she made a gesture as if to 
wave aside the woman. 

“Not till I have said my say,” was the answer, 
still interposing her person before that of* the 
now angry heiress. “You wiH be sorry if yon 
call one of the gardeners,” she added, quickly: 
for the countess seemed about to do it. “ What 
is dearer to you than life depends on what T havt 
to tell you. I warn you.” 

( 261 ) 
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There was something so commanding, so* “ Not the least mistaken, my proud beauty,” she 

earnest, in the speaker, even apart from her \ said, nodding her head impertinently, yet with a 
words, that the Lady Caroline was impressed \ certain amount of admiration for the girl, evident 
by it. This was not the manner, she said to \ in eye and tone. “ But we waste time. I will 
herself, of an impostor. The woman really \ tell you something in your ear,” lowering her 
•seemed to know something of moment. The \ voice to a whisper, and glancing furtively around 
latter saw that the young girl wavered. s to see that no one was coming, “ that will prove 

“ Listen to me,” she said, raising her finger s to you I know more about you than you think, 
warningly. “ I have waited for you, here in j and that, if you don’t meet me, it will be at 
the shrubbery, not because I intended to tell l your peril. Listen!” She came close up to the 
my story in so public a place, where a gardener { Lady Caroline, though the latter shrank away 
might pass at any moment, but because I wished \ as far as she could, and whispered in her ear: 
to arrange for an interview later in the day, in \ “On your left side, just above your waist—and 
some more secluded place. There is an old half- \ never seen by anyone but yourself, I suppose— 
ruined rustic summer-house down in the least- \ is a mole, a birth-mark. Now, my fair lady, 
frequented part of the park.” The Lady Caro- \ meet me, or not—as you please. ‘But it will be 
line started, and asked herself how this woman j ruin for you,” with a defiant laugh, “if you 
oame to know so much about the park. “ I see j don’t.” As she spoke, Bhe pushed apart the 
you know what I mean. Meet me there, this l shrubbery and disappeared from sight, 
afternoon, an hour or two before sundown. We > Her hearer stood, for a moment, like one 
oau go inside and shut the door, and no one will > transformed to stone. How did this creature 
interrupt our interview, even though one of the \ become possessed of a secret which, as the Lady 
gamekeepers, which is not likely, should pass by.” \ Caroline firmly believed, was known to no one 
The young heiress showed undisguised amaze- < but herself? Proud of her singular, even if 
ment at the proposal of this absurdly transparent j voltiptuous, beauty, she had shrunk from this 
trap, as she called it to herself. < disfigurement being known, as if ty mere exist- 

“ You wish,” she said, with a scornful laugh, s ence were a crime. This feeling, quite as much as 
“ to decoy me into that lonely spot, where you or | the instinctive delicacy of her sex, had made her 
your accomplices may rob me, if not murder me. I conceal the deformity even from her own maid. 
Do you think I am a fool?” j “ I must see her,” she said, rallying at last. 

“Spoken like what you are—a sharp wench, j “She is a sorceress, to know that. I dare not 
if nothing else,” cried the woman. “ But make refuse.” And, for the first time in her life, the 
yourself easy: there will be no one at the inter- j haughty girl knew what fear was. Hitherto, she 
view but myself, and for that I pledge my word.” s had been a tyrant to others. Now she quailed 
“Pledge your word!” The tone was con- \ before a ragged unkempt tramp, so evil-looking, 
temptuou8 to the last degree. “You are insolent > 80 suspicious-looking, that the dogs would have 
beyond endurance.” Never before had the > been set upon the creature if she bad come to 
countess been called a “wench,” and she was \ the kitchen-door begging for alms. 

hot with anger at the insult. Yet there were ? - 

things about this woman that puzzled her. The \ X. the woman’s story. 

creature, though sometimes, as in this last sen- < The sun was still nearly two hours high when 
tence, falling into the more vulgar phraseology < the Lady Caroline arrived at the rendezvous, 
of the villagers, employed, she had observed» < She had given her waiting-maid a holiday for 
much better language generally. What did it j the afternoon, so as to escape observation from 
all mean ? s anybody; for no one else would miss her, she 

“ My word, as well as myself, is as good as \ knew. “You can go into the village, Lucy,” 
you or yours, my lady,” retorted the other, again \ she said, “ and stay till seven o’clock, in time to 
with a sneer, “ and that you will admit before > dress me for dinner.” And, having waited until 
the sun goes down.” \ she saw the girl actually going down the avenue, 

“ You seem to take it for granted that I will \ she stole off to the interview, 
meet you,” said the countess, with a laugh of ^ “Ah. my lady,” said the strange woman, who 
derision. “Never was any person more mis- \ was already at the appointed spot, “so you have 
taken—” l made up your mind to come ! But I knew you 

The woman interrupted her brusquely, as if j would.” 

Xpiite indifferent to her superior rank; in fact, j There was a gleam of insolent triumph in her 
all through the interview, she had spoken as an j eyes that angered the proud beauty, who replied 
equal, and not as an inferior. s haughtily: 
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“ Yes, I have oome. Yon see I am not a $ minx Esther, the lady's-maid of my former mis- 
coward, and do not fear robbery from your < tress.” And now, gazing stonily at the woman 
accomplices, if you have any. But to business: \ before her, tVe young girl seemed to see, in the 
I have no time to lose.” \ lineaments of that face, what her own might be 

“After you, my lady countess,” said the other, \ twenty or thirty years hence, if evil passion or 
mockingly, opening the door of the dilapidated \ some great trouble should plough similar lines 
summer-house, which she closed and fastened \ in it. Her brain whirled. She felt as if she 
as soon as they both had entered. “ Now, my < might fall from her seat in a faint. Everything 
lady, I am ready. And what I have to say had j around was indistinct, as if beheld in a dream, 
best be said at once. You are no more Countess ! except that half-mocking face. Everything 
of Erlescourt than I am. There: I knew it would j was vague to her mind, except the terrible 
take your breath away.” ! conviction that the woman spoke truly. She 

For the Lady Caroline, at these words, pro- j was prepared, therefore, for the words which 
nounced in a tone which left no doubt in her i followed. 

mind that the speaker fiilly believed them at j “You do not speak,” said the woman. “You 
least, had staggered to a seat, and, with a face \ do not ask me who I am, and how I know all 
whiter than that of a corpse, stared wildly at the ! this. I know it, my dear,” with something 
woman. s almost like a leer, “ in the same way that 

“Yes, miss—for I will not call you ‘my lady’ j I know of your birth-mark: for I am your 
any longer—you are the daughter of the once 
waiting-maid of the late countess, and were 
substituted for the real heiress by that waiting- 
maid herself.” 

She paused for a moment, as if to mark.the 
effect of her words. The Lady Caroline sat with 
her hands clasped before her, staring with a look 
almost of insanity at this bearer of evil tidings: 
and, for the instant, she was nearly insane. The 
blow was a terrible one, and wholly unexpected. 

Yet now, all at once, things came up (o her 
memory that gave an air of probability to the 
assertion. She recalled how often she had gone i of it would ruin me, all the same. Oh, go 
over the picture-gallery, with a natural curiosity j away! ” And now the tension became too great, 
to see which of her ancestresses there she was < and the haughty girl, who had never before 
most like, and how she had never been able to } broken down before any living being, suddenly 
find one bearing the least resemblance to her. covered her face with both hands and burst into 
She remembered having heard the servants often s a tempest of sobs. 

say, when she was a child, that she was as l If anything farther had been necessary to 
opposite in temper and character to the late > prove the truth of the woman's story, it was 
countess as day to night. “ My lady was that > what she did now. The degradation of long 
sweet and kind and thoughtful of others—a real * years had not utterly obliterated that instinct 
angel; and this one is so self-willed, imperi- \ which even the lioness, as a mother, Has for her 
ous, and selfish—a little tyrant.” Her father i whelps. This woman, the ragged, ill-con- 
had died before she was born, so she had no \ trolled in temper, and even given to intemperance, 
recollection of him; but she had his portrait, i as her face showed, was still a mother; and the 
and there was nothing in his face at all resem- l sobs of her daughter shook her very soul, calling 
bHng her own. It also came back to her, with s back something of the pure womanliness, the 
a flash, that she had overheard the old house-> ineffable pity, which, let us hope, never entirely 
keeper who had ruled at Erlescourt for forty \ deserts even the most abandoned, 
years remark, within a twelvemonth, one day, j “ My deary, my deary,” she cried, almost 
when she little knew who was listening: “ If? weeping herself, and reverting to the language 
I believed in changelings,” were the curious J of her earlier peasant-life, while she hovered 
words, talking confidentially to the butler, \ over her child, though not daring to touch her 
“I should think my young countess was one: < after the repugnance the girl had shown, “don’t 
for she doesn’t look like any Erlescourt I’ve < take it so hard. There: I came here to threaten, 
ever seen. And she is—isn’t it odd?—the < but I won’t threaten. I’ll do just as you say, my 
very image, only more beautiful, of that saucy < deary. Dry’ those pretty eyes and look up at 


mother. Hasn’t my proud miss a kiss for her 
parent?” 

The haughty girl shrank as from sony foul 
leper, and put up both hands to push the woman 
away. For this attempt at a caress aroused her 
as nothing else could have done. 

“It cannot be true—oh, it cannot be true!” 
she cried, piteously. “Go away. Leave me in 
peace. Never tell living mortal,” and she rose 
upright and passionately abjured the other, 
“ what you have told me. Name your price to 
keep silence. It is all a lie. But the whisper 
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me, and I’ll tell you all, and together we'll make > some, for a man, as Esther was for a woman; and, 
a plan to keep it from your fine acquaintances. \ when his master came on a visit to Erlescourt also, 
Only you must let me live near you; for I’m \ the lady’s-maid and groom fell mutually in love, 
alone in the world, and can t live without seeing < On the man’s part, it was a sincere and lasting 
my pretty one now and then. And I’m poor, s passion. On that of the girl, it was a fleeting fancy 
But that I know you’ll see to, my deary. We \ only. She was by nature fickle, vain, and self- 
won’t talk of terms. You shall just give me S indulgent, and with no moral fibre at all; and, 
a nice little cottage outside the village some- j when they went up to London, her husband 
where, and come to see me as you would any jj accompanying his master there, her head soon 
old pensioner, and nobody will be the wiser; \ became turned with admiration and flattery, 
and I’ll keep your secret—wild horses shall not \ Finally, she abandoned her home, going off with 
tear it from me; and you shall be Countess of \ a man half gamester, half debauchee, who had 
Erlescourt to your dying day: or until you \ run through a small fortune and now lived by 
marry, as you are sure to do, some great noble- \ his wit, and who was just the one to be enthralled 
man, and become a marchioness—or a duchess, \ by the voluptuous style of her beauty, 
perhaps—deary.” > “Some months after,” said the guilty woman, 

We need not narrate the interview further in j concluding her story, “ I had a letter from the 
detail. The girl became quieter at last, and countess, my late mistress, saying she was about 
listened calmly enough while the other told her j to be brought to. bed, and begging me to come to 
story. For now her whole energy was bent on j her, in her trouble. I was in the same condition 
how best to silence her mother. Was she to \ myself, and hesitated at first. But finally, when 
be trusted ? was the question she asked herself, * I got a second and more urgent letter, I con¬ 
ns*'the narration proceeded. After the life of £ sented to go. For the countess, as yet, had not 
baseness which she confessed she had lid, and \ heard of my having run off: my husband was 
which every incident she told confirmed more \ too proud to make it public, and London was too 
and more, was it possible that she would keep S far off for the gossip of servants. We both,’ 
silence? Would she not, in a fit of anger, some > continued the speaker, “had daughters about 
day, reveal all? Could any cottage, any income, > the same time. So, as I was healthy, and, as the 
restrain her to the end ? The girl felt as if, j countess thought, one to be trusted, the child was 
from that hour forth, she would be living on \ given to me to nurse with my own. In a little 
a ^volcano. For not for one instant did she \ while, the countess died. Her husband wiu- 
entertain the idea of acknowledging the truth, \ already dead—grief for him helped to kill my 
hnding out if the real heiress were still alive, j mistress—and there was no one to find me out. 
and making restitution. A real Erlescourt, with < Then it was that a bold scheme suggested itself 
the blood of Crusaders in his or her veins, would i to me: I would exchange the chilc^en. 1 could 
have been incapable of such baseness. “ Honor ;! do it without detection, 1 believed, now that the 
before everything” was their motto; and to that \ countess and her husband were dead and all the 
they would have clung, even if it led them to > other nurses gone away, and no one really to watch 
the stake. That this girl was really the child j me. My second husband—for I married os soon 
of the abandoned woman before her was shown, i as my first one died, and he died soon after the 
if in nothing else, in this organic obtuseness as < countess—talked of going to Australia, and said 
to what honor demanded, to say nothing of right. < the plan would give us both fortunes when the 
It ran in her blood. (.supposed heiress grew up and came of age, and, 

The story, in short, was this : Esther Hollins \till then, we could manage somehow. She would 
had been one of the handsomest girls on the : not dare to refuse us anything, he said; but we 
Erlescourt estate, with an intelligence above her < must keep quiet till she grew up. So I made the 
class, and so had come to be lady’s-maid to the J exchange, nobody suspecting the trick. When 
countess. She remained in that position until> we went to Australia, the real heiress was left 
the Duke of Desmondls brother had come on > with my first husband’s parents, as their grand- 
a visit to the castle, bringing with him, os his > child. We did not get on well abroad. At one 
favorite groom, the son of a tenant on an estate \ time, we were rich, then we got poor. Finally, 
in a distant county, which belonged to his wife’s i my husband died. By this time, you were 
brother. The young fellow had been rather < grown-up, and, though not of age, had plenty 
unsettled—at least, he did not care to remain > of money, I knew, of course. So I came here, 
at home farming “stupidly,” as he said—and ■ As for the real heiress, she is with her grand- 
so had accepted this situation, which would have < parents still, I suppose, if they are living. Her 
enabled him to see the world. Ho was as hand- \ name is—” 
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“Stop!” said the daughter. “I don’t want; 
to hear the name. I don’t want to know anything ; 
more than I must.” For she had some com* 
punction, after all, though she could not rise to 
the height of doing what was right. “ If ever ; 
we be found out, I wish to be able to say 
I didn’t know who my rival was. And there— 
that will do: I have heard enough for to-day.” 

The end was that a strange woman appeared 
at the village, a few days later—a well-dressed 
woman of about forty—who rented a cottage 
from the countess, and to whom the young heiress j 
seemed to take a great fhncy. The gossips were j 
a little puzzled with regard to this woman. A few : 
of the older said that her face seemed to be 
familiar, but that they might be mistaken—they 
could not exactly place it. But, after a little 
while, even the gossips ceased to talk. 

Meantime, notwithstanding all her precaution, : 
the false countess was in mortal terror lest her; 
secret should be discovered, a contingency which ; 
the uncertain temper of her mother, and her; 
habit of occasionally indulging in drink to in- : 
toxication. made more and more probable. To 
provide for this, she determined on marrying 
as soon as possible. “ My husband will have j 
to take care of me,” she said, “ countess or no j 
countess. Once married, even if found out, 

I am safe.” Hence her effort to entrap young 
Desmond. And yet, to do her justice, it was \ 
not entirely from selfish motives that she tried 
to make him her victim: for she really loved 
hhn—yes, passionately loved him—in a way j 
only such women can. \ 


XI. THE DUKE AND SOLICITOR. 

This was the story which, when informed that 
she was dying, and that she had but a few hours 
to live, the false countess told, between spasms of 
agony and with many bitter sobs, to the duke 
and to the family solicitor—who, as the other 
trustee, had been summoned to her bedside. 

For the fall from her horse, which had shied 
suddenly and thrown her, had broken her spine; 
her lower limbs were already paralyzed; and 
it was only a question of a few hours, said the 
medical attendant, when she would die. “If 
you have anything to arrange, my lady, you had 
better do it now,” he had said: for he was 
proverbially blunt-s^kon, a man with the highest 
sense of duty; and with that he went down into 
the library, to await events. 

Die! <>. \ a question of a few hours! It 
was then that remorse—we might add, perhaps 
fear of the future—set in. Natures of the 
voluptuous organization of this girl are always 
the most terrified at death. They are so wholly 


of the “earth, earthy,” that they shudder at 
parting from the clay. So long as she had 
been in abounding health, she had been able to 
defy honor and right. The very exuberance of 
her vitality dulled her spiritual perception. That 
she might live sumptuously, as she had been 
accustomed to, she was prepared to perpetrate 
crime, and continue to do it. But now, as she lay 
there utterly helpless, her moral sense, so obtuse 
always and long laid asleep, woke up. All at 
once, she saw her conduct in a light she had 
never seen it in before. The terror of eternity 
began to appall her. She had heard that restitu¬ 
tion, in such cases, left a door open for hope. 
Was it too late? Restitution was a corollary 
of repentance, she had been taught in the 
lessons of the church: there was no true repent¬ 
ance without it: she could not face her Maker, 
if she did not first make restitution. 

She was always prompt to act. She knew that 
no time was to be lost. She ordered a telegram 
to be dispatched, from the village-station, to 
Desmond Castle, as quicker than any messenger, 
even on the fastest horse. She summoned her 
solicitor, who held the secrets of dozens of other 
families, from his imposing brick house on the 
village - green. And lastly she sent for her 
mother, and in brief words told her of her 
determination. “ I cannot go through with it all 
—the proof, I mean, in detail—my strength may 
not permit it. But I shall, myself, tell the main 
story. You will afterward have to confirm it. 
You can’t escape it Our sin,” with a wild cry, 
that rose almost to a shriek, “ our sin has found 
us out.” 

When the dying girl had gasped through her 
story, therefore, the duke and solicitor adjourned 
to the library, where the mother was in waiting. 
On their way down the broad and stately stair¬ 
case, the duke paused and turned to his com¬ 
panion. 

“ Great heavens,” he said, “ what a revelation! 
And yet I am not surprised. There never was 
anything in the girl like the Erlescourts, much 
less like her long-supposed mother. She is not 
even legitimate. Her mother was false to her 
first husband, as we all know. I remember her, 

; this Esther, the real mother, as I suppose you 
do.” The solicitor nodded. “A sly self-indul¬ 
gent hussy. No wonder she went astray. It 
> always puzzled me that her mistress could think 
so much of her. But then the countess had sueli 
; charity for everyone, no wonder she was taken 
;; in. And hence this diabolical plot—yes, diaboli¬ 
cal ; I must say it, even though the girl is dying, 
there, upstairs.” 

“We hardly any of us know,” replied the 
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solicitor, after a moment of thought. “ what we > shame in her at recalling her treatment of this 
will do till we are tempted. Consider, duke, s first husband. “ He was Farmer Morley’s son, 
this poor girl had to choose between poverty < of Morley Manor-house, you recollect.” 
and disgrace, on the one hand, and condoning \ “By gad,” said the duke, jumping from his 
a crime—only condoning it, remember, not \ chair. "Morley, did you say? A tenant on 
committing it—on the other. Human nature ! the Hetherington Hall estate?'’ 
could hardly be expected to stand such “ Yes, your grace.” And she rose and made 

strain.” | a low courtesy, just as she had been used to 

“You hair-splitting lawyers,” retorted the ! when he drove by in his stately barouche, as 
duke, somewhat testily, “have always been too j she, a little peasant-girl, was going to school, 
much for me. You are the Jesuits of ordinary j “By ’gad,” he ejaculated again, and now he 
life. To me, right is right, and wrong wrong.” j sat down. All that his nephew had been 
The duke, who had that faculty of remember- l telling him flashed across him. “ By ’gad, but 
ing faces peculiar to royalty—and even to many j Herbert’s a lucky dog,” he muttered to himself, 
noble families—recognized at once the woman, l “I wonder if the boy isn’t a bit of a necro- 
who rose and courtesied as he and his companion \ mancer. What a coup for him!” 
entered the library. “By ’gad,” he whispered J The gray-haired and usually impassive solicitor 
to the solicitor, “ it is that jade Esther, herself; j looked up from his writing, and wondered, for 
only older, and altered. 1 should have known J on instant, whether the duke had not gone 
her anywhere.” \ insane. But he was reassured by that great 

If the culprit had hoped to escape the frill ], nobleman’s answer; and, great nobleman as he 
acknowledgment of her crime—a result hardly ^ was, the duke did not hesitate at a white lie, as 
possible, she knew, after her daughter’s con- j his reply showed. 

fession—the cross-examination of the solicitor j “ Don’t mind me, don’t mind me,” he said, 
soon showed her that this was impossible, s speaking excitedly. “ Only a twinge of gout. 
“ It’s no use— you keeping anything back,” he l It makes one jump, sometimes, you know.” 
said; “your daughter has settled that. Now, 5 The solicitor smiled to himself, for that was the 
out with the whole of it.” She did, indeed, > last thing, as he was aware from experience, 
prevaricate at first, and, when driven to bay, j that the gout made a man do. “ Go on, go on 
whimpered a good deal; but, in the end, she \ with the confession. The Booner we get this 
confirmed the story, and adduced many facts not j matter signed and sealed, by ’gad, the better for 
known to her child. Among others, was the < all parties.” 

name of the real heiress. The insolence which \ And, about two o’clock in the morning, the 
had characterized her behavior to her daughter < whole story was reduced to writing, in legal 
entirely disappeared in the presence of the duke s phraseology, and duly signed and sealed, 
and the solicitor, for the old awe of rank and s “Now, about the girl upstairs,” said the 
power, which characterizes her class in England, S duke. “ Don't we want her—what do you call 
came back in all its force now. > it?—ante-mortem deposition? It’s a pity to 

“ You’ll have pity, my lord duke,” she l disturb her, of course; but we must clinch the 
blubbered, affecting to wipe her eyes with her > matter, you know.” 

handkerchief. “If you knew how a mother! “If your grace will think a moment,” said 
felt, how she wants to do the best for her child, the solicitor, with a deferential bow, “ your 
You’ll not send me to jail, and you’ll not let me grace’s knowledge of law—which, if you had 
starve. I’m a poor, lone, friendless widow—” not been Duke of Desmond, might have made 
“Come, no nonsense of that sort,” interposed you Lord Chancellor,” with another deferential 
the solicitor, magisterially. “ Neither the duke bow, “ will tell you that all which the daughter 
nor I am to be taken in by your cant. What knows is hearsay evidence, only hearsay evi- 
we’ll do, you’ll know when you have signed' and dence, and that what we have got to go upon is 
sworn to the confession, which I am now about \ this confession,” tapping it with his forefinger 
to write down, and which we, as justices of the \ and looking triumphantly at the mother, 
peace, will receive. But, first, who is the real! “which, thank heaven, now that it is signed 
heiress? You haven’t told us that.” sand sealed, is all-sufficient.” 

“Why, I thought you knew, after what Is In an instant, the truth flashed on his hearer, 
said. Of course, she took the name of my first who saw how she had been trapped, and that, if 
husband, and went to what she thought were she had obstinately remained silent, there would 
her people.” She was plucking at the corners have been no legal proof of her crime, 
of her handkerchief, as if there was really some “And so that’s the reason,” she cried, 
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angrily, “ Sir Redtape, that you were in such a ; however, he had no thought of including him- 
hurry to get me to sign that dokyment? What j self, “will need charity at the end.” 
a fool I’ve been, to be sure.” J Desmond lost no time in taking the next train 

“Perhaps so,” sagely answered the solicitor, l for Hetherington Hall, 
nodding his head at her. “ Perhaps so, to be j “I must be the first one to tell Maud of her 
wire.” I good-fortune,” he said. “ Not for worlds would 

An hour later, and the soul of the so-called j 1 have the news anticipated.” 

Countess of Erlescourt passed away—let us Meantime, he had informed the duke of his 
hope, to a forgiving Mercy-seat, \ proposal and of her refusal, concluding with her 

I declaration that she would never enter any 
family without the approval of the head of it, 
“ By ’gad,” cried the duke, “ I like her spirit, 
l*hat alone shows she is of good old blood, 

court in her own right, that his nephew was in 
love with, the duke forgot his rage entirely. 

He had been, as we have seen, ashamed of his 
angry words, the moment after they were 
spoken; now he did not hesitate to apologize 
for them, even before telling young Desmond the 
extraordinary news which he brought back to 
the castle, at breakfast; for the yQung man had 
not remained at Erlescourt, but driven home 
immediately, and knew nothing as yet, conse¬ 
quently, of what had occurred, not even the 
death of the poor misguided girl. The duke 
himself had returned in one of the Erlescourt 
carriages, at daybreak. 

“Shocking, isn’t it?” said the duke, when he 
had answered his nephew’s inquiries. “Yes, 
she died between three and four o’clock.” 

Desmond himself sat down as if stunned. 

“ I can hardly realize it,” he said. “ Less than 
a week ago, I was out riding with her, and she i “Tut, tut,” interposed the duke, “ that’s #dl 
was fall, even to overflowing, with life and nonsense, and you know it. Besides, ‘ faint 
spirits.” \ heart ne’er won fair lady.’ That she said what 

“I think we had something of a quarrel, < she did is proof that she will have you, once 
Herbert, about her, last night,” said the duke, i that obstacle is removed. And, ’gad, I’ll remove 
after a pause, as he helped himself to some cold < it—and before to-morrow is over.” 

fowl. “Let all that pass, however. I suppose \ “ But she has not even answered my letters,” 

1 was a little testy, as I often am, with this j replied Desmond, who really began to fear, as he 

suppressed gout.” And then, between the j reflected how great a lady Maud had become, 

interludes of eating, and as coolly now as if his j that she might not care for him, after all, “And 
story were one of every-day occurrence, he told } I should be a cad to think so.” 
of the girl’s confession and of the mother’s j “Tut, tut,” repeated the duke, rising from 
confirmation of it. \ the table; “be off at once. Strike while the 

“ Most extraordinary, you know—quite iron’s hot. Gad, if you shilly-shally, some 
romantic, if I may use such a word,” he said, j bolder fellow will storm the fortress before you.” 
in conclusion. “ ’Gad, to think how we were j We need not describe the interview between 
deceived all these years, and how the girl > Desmond and Maud. The reader can imagine it. 
herself knew she was an impostor.” \ The girl’s amazement at her sudden change of* 

“ But only for the past twelvemonth or \ fortune was only equaled by her pity for the 

so, duke.” interposed Desmond, charitably. > dead rival. t * 

“ Besides, nil nisi mortuus est. She has gone to i ’ “ Poor thing, poor thing,” she said, “ how she 
her account, poor thing. Let her rest.” \ must have been tempted! Brought up in the 

“ Deuce take your Latin,” testily replied the 5 lap of luxury, and then suddenly told she was 

duke. “ But the sentiment is true enough. 1 1 a beggar. Now, with me, it would have been 
suppose, a good many of us,” in which remark, l different, I have been, all my lift, accustomed 


I wish you had told me that, last night.” The 
duke was trying to persuade himself that it waa 
not the change in her fortune which had made 
him change his views. “There’s no use denying 
it, my boy: those of us who had ancestors in the 
Crusades have a sense of honor denied to the 
commonalty. It is the inheritance of generations 
of knightly men and chivalric women ; it is bred 
in the bone; it becomes an instinct at last. 
’Gad, she says she’ll not enter any family with¬ 
out the approval of its head, does she? Then 
I’ll do myself the honor to ask her, in person, for 
her hand in marriage for you. 1 will follow you 
down to Hetherington to-morrow, and go to the 
inn in the village at first. Meet me there, and 
conduct me to the Hall and introduce me.” 

“But—but,” stammered the young man, “she 
has never acknowledged she loved me. Perhaps, 
after all, she may—” 
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to comparative poverty. Rank has but little 
temptation for me. Certainly, I should be the 
last to condemn her, since it is I that profit 
by her fall. Oh, what she must have suffered, 
this last year, knowing all, and fearing that the 
secret might be discovered and herself exposed 
at any moment!” 

“Ah, your charity is infinite—heavenly—like 
yourself,” cried the lover, in rather incoherent 
rapture. For now, having seen Maud’s sweet 
confusion on his unexpected announcement— 
having read in her eyes, as his story went on w 
all that hitherto she had tried to conceal—some¬ 
how those doubts which bad tormented him at the 
castle had disappeared. 44 1 wish the duke could 
have heard you say that. He is old and choleric 
and cynical, as you will find out for yourself; 
but he is not yet quite dead to a noble idea.” 

“ Oh, the duke,” cried Maud, suddenly recol¬ 
lecting the condition she had made, and adding 
artlessly yet rather anxiously, forgetting every¬ 
thing else: 44 1 had forgotten the duke. What 
does he say?” 

For her new rank was as yet strange to her, 
and the gulf between her and so mighty a per¬ 
sonage as the duke not yet bridged over in her 
imagination; besides, the duke, as her lover’s 
uncle, was a very important factor in her life. 

44 The duke,” answered Desmond, taking both 
her bands in his, 44 said, when I told him that 
you would never enter a family without the 
approval of its head, that he liked your spirit, 
and that he was coming to call on you himself, 
to-morrow, if you would do him the honor to 
receive him. May he come, dear?” 

There was no answer in words. But the blush 
that mantled to her very hair, and the manner 
in which she returned the pressure of his hand, 
were a sufficient reply. 

So, the next day, shortly after noon, a carriage 
might have been seen driving up the avenue to 
Hetberington Hall; and in it sat the Duke of 
Desmond, dressed as if going to call upon a 
queen, with the ribbon of the garter across his 
breast, and having altogether the air of a great 
seigneur — and a very great seigneur indeed. 
By his side, in ordinary morning-clothes, sat his 
nephew. 

They alighted at the Hall directly, and 
ascended the great marble steps, just as little 
Maud had ascended them with her letter, twelve 
years before. A footman met them promptly, 
and. throwing open the door of the drawing-* 
room, announced, in a loud voice: 

44 His grace, the Duke of Desmond.” 

And then immediately after, but in a less 
imposing tone, he cried: 


E 8 HEIR. 

44 Mr. Herbert Desmond.” 

The two gentlemen advanced into the room, 
side by side. 

Suddenly, from a chair at the other extremity 
of the apartment, a young lady, dressed all in 
white, arose and came toward them. She 
showed just that little touch of embarrassment 
which made her pure and innocent beauty more 
captivating than ever. The sweetest of smiles 
wreathed her lips and illuminated her face, as 
she extended her hand. 

The duke started, and for an instant almost 
lost his presence of mind; for he saw before 
him the very image of his long-lost love, attired, 
too, in the same virginal white in which he had 
first seen her—a color that had been forever 
since imprinted on his memory as associated 
with her. It was as if she had risen from her 
grave in all her youthfal loveliness. 

But he rallied immediately, and, advancing, 
said, with a low and profound bow, as Desmond 
introduced him: 

“Countess, I come to beg the honor of your 
hand, in behalf of my nephew,” motioning with 
his right hand, as he spoke, in the direction of 
Desmond, who stood just behind him; and then, 
taking Maud’s fair fingers in his, he bent over 
and kissed them, with all the grace of a 
Langun at the court of Louis XVI. 

Maud blushed rosy red, hesitated a second, 
and then replied: 

44 Duke, your nephew has long had my 
heart,” and, turning to our hero with a celestial 
smile, she extended the fingers to him which the 
duke had just kissed, 44 and now, if he cares, 
there is my hand.” 

There was such a shy maidenly surrender in 
the action, yet withal such a proud dignity, that 
the duke thought to himself that he could not 
imagine anything so fine of its kind. 

But he said nothing. What he did was to 
make her another low bow and turn aside, 
leaving, with courtly tact, the two young people 
face to face. 

And Desmond, taking the fair fingers, drew 
Maud to him, and kissed, not them, but her 
sweet lips. 


XIII. “ finis.” 

Is there anything more left to tell? There 
was, of course, a wedding, which the duke 
would have had as imposing as possible, and 
at her own parish church, 44 as became the 
Countess of Erlescourt,” he declared. But to 
this Maud very properly objected, saying that 
the late tragedy was a sufficient reason why all 
pomp should be avoided, and the wedding be as 
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quiet as possible and away from the court, 
nence, she was married by special license, at 
the church at Hetherington Hall, few being in- 
fited to the ceremony, except the Hetheringtons 
and the duke, and the young couple driving off, 
without ostentation, afterward. 

But, some months subsequently—months 
which had been spent in foreign travel—Maud 
and her husband returned to England and 
settled down at Erlescourt. Their trip took 
them, first, to Switzerland. Then to the 
Austrian Tyrol, later in the autumn. Then to 
Vienna and Pesth, and so to Constantinople. 
After this they went to Athens, and subsequently 
to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. The month of 
February found them in Rome; and there they 
lingered, until the advancing summer and the 
importunate letters of the duke brought them 
home. 

“ I am getting impatient for your return, my 
dear,' 7 he wrote to the bride. “I find I am 
older than 1 thought, and that I long for bright 
faces about me. Perhaps 1 am selfish. But 
you will pardon me when I say that I loved 
your mother, and that, if you were a daughter 
of mine, I could not have a profounder affection 


l for you. Come, and smooth the last days of a 

i desolate old man—come.” 

The duke still lives, and is likely to live. In 
fact, he seems to have taken a new lease of life 
under the happier circumstances surrounding 
> him, for hardly a day passes that he is not at 
| Erlescourt, or that his nephew and niece are 
i not at the castle; and this quiet felicity, this 
\ glimpse of a perfect domestic life, which before 
< had been utterly unknown to him, favors both 
\ his health and his spirits. 

| • He is not half as cynical as he used to be, nor 
\ as choleric, and, in consequence, not so tyron* 

< nical. He admits this himself, and says to 
| Maud: “ It is all your doing, countess. You 
£ would have reformed even his late blessed 
| majesty, of happy memory, George the Fourth.” 

| There is no haste on the part of our hero to 
| enter into possession of the title, 
j “ God forbid, ’ he says, “ that I should covet the 
dukedom. It will come some day, if 1 live long 
| enough; and, if not, my eldest son will have it. 
| That is, if dukedoms last down to his day. ’ 
Meantime, he is contented to be the happy 
| husband of one of the best and sweetest of 
i women, even if he is only Thb Duka's Hair. 
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Bask the sky with leaden clouds: 

In their soft and snowy shrouds. 

Stood the dead trees, stark and still. 
And the cottage-walls were thin, 

And the bitter wind crept in, 

And the snow, across the sill. 

** I am weary,” Gertrude said, 

•‘And the shelf Is bare of bread— 

I am wmury, I am cold. 

God, who hath forgotten me. 

Housed the owlet in the tree, 

Led the sheep into the fold.*’ 

8o she put her needles by 
With numb fingers and a sigh. 

When she heard a fbotstep fall • 

On the worn stone at the door. 

On the rough uneven floor, 

Saw a shadow on the wall. 

'Twas a woman fair and young; 

In her locks, the snowflakes clung. 

41 Lady, hast thou lost thy way?” 

But she lifted wondrous eyes, 

Blue and dear as summer skies, 

And she softly answered: “ Nay." 

Down she knelt, at Gertrude's side ; 

In her beauty and her pride, 

Took the pillow in her hands. 

By the candle's feeble light 
Wove a scarf of filmy white 
From the lace-thread's tangled strands. 


> Then—but still with silent lips— 

i Guided Gertrude’s finger-tips 

< Through the meshes, to and fro, 

> Till she taught her how to weave 

k In her.work tho stars of eve 

l And the crystals of the snow. - 

But she roso and went away 
When the stormy east was gray. 

Gertrude, gazing from the door, 
gaw no footprint anywhere— 

Spotless earth, and silent air, 

; And the whito unbroken moor. 

> Much she marveled; but she wrought 

\ Star and crystal, just as taught: 

> And her fame went for and near, 

< Till she walked In velvet dressed, 

\ With a gold cross on her breast, 

l And with jewels at her ear. 

{ Nevermore, by hill or glen. 

Was the lady seen again; 

But she. left the scarf behind, 
s Gertrude, for her wedding-veil, 

\ Wore its woven lilies pale 

With the orange-blossoms twined. 

When the snow of winter fell. 

To her children she would tell 
Of the lady and tho lace, 

\ Saying always, at the close : 

i “Who she was, no mortal knows; 

* But she had an angel's face.’* 
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CHAPTER I. i 

The early rays of the September sun had \ 
lilted, from the water of Piney Creek, the mist \ 
which had all night hung over it like a white 
fleecy veil. A few silvery patches clung softly 
to the oak-trees near the top of the ridge, ming* 
ling their airy lightness with the thin Btream 
of blue smoke issuing from the stovepipe which 
stuck its neck inquisitively from the roof of Ase 
Flanders’8 cabin on the shore. A one-roomed 
log cabin, with a door at one end, a diminutive 
cooking -stove, two forlorn bedsteads, a rough 
table, and two splint-bottomed chairs, its only 
furniture. 

“Thar ain’t no partic’lar good in a winder, 
so far’s I kin see,” Ase had said, many years 
before. “In cole weather, it jest lets in a’r; 
an’, in warm weather, ye mought jest as well 
leave the door open; still, women-folks is alius 
wantin’ winders, an’ I think prob’ly I may git 
one, some o’ these days.” 

But Ase Flanders’s women-folks had all died, 
one after another—except a solitary grandaughtcr, 
just now growing up into womanhood—and there 
was no window yet in the cabin. 

This morning, as he came slowly to the door, 
his pale old eyes blinked feebly, as the sun 
shone dazzlingly into them, and a violent fit 
of coughing shook his thin frame, leaving him 
exhausted and gasping for breath: 

“ Ef I could jest git rid o’ this hyar cough, 
Ambrosy, I’d be all right agin,” he groaned. 

Ambrosia, with a pair of soft dark eyes and 
a pretty face—that made her attractive, in spite 
of her cheap and badly-made dress—came slowly 
to his side, and looked out upon the bare yard, 
destitute of verdure, and with its fence of slabs 
and stumps and poles, over which the briers and 
creepers of the wood were clambering, in the 
wild effort that kindly nature ever makes to 
cover up unsightly objects and clothe the earth 
with perennial beauty. To the left, was a small 
cornfield, in which weeds and corn were fighting 
a mighty battle, with the odds largely in favor 
of the weeds. Beyond this and all around, 
were woods, crowning the summit of the crags, 
which rose steep and sharp behind the house, 
and covering the more sloping sides of the hills 
on the opposite bank of the river. Down by the 
water-edge, where the blue eupatorium grew in 
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clefts of the rocks, and where the dragon-flies 
and water-beetles buzzed and flitted all day in 
the sunshine, grew three great pines, their, tall 
trunks rising far into the air, and bearing green 
feathery crowns, which they held aspiringly 
toward the sky. Opposite these trees, was an 
opening in the oak-woods, where the road climbed 
down the steep hillside and crossed the shallow 
stream, and then struck off into the woods again, 
after passing old Ase’s house. Flanders’s Ford, 
they called it, and a boat of planks, rudely nailed 
together and half filled with water, was tied to 
a bush on the bank. The paddle lay on a stone, 
farther up. All this, and for half a mile beyond, 
was owned by Aso. But it was wild sterile land, 
worth nothing, and so he was miserably poor. 

Directly, Ase came forth from the house, and, 
lighting his corncob pipe, began to smoke, gazing 
listlessly on the landscape;. while Ambrosia was 
| singing a hymn, with quaint sweet quavering 
\ and trembling: 

| “While the waves of e-ter-nity rolL” 

| Occasionally, tinkling cowbells broke in on 
\ the stir of the insect world, as a few cattle, 

\ turned out to range on the wild-grass which 
\ grew so thickly in the deep woods, passed near 
5 the cabin. And the sun rose higher, and even 
| the few faint patches of mist faded away, while 

I the rippling water sparkled forth a glad welcome, 
and glittered gayly as his rays touched them. 

The old man fell, after awhile, into a doze, 
from which he was suddenly awakened by a 
\ strange voice, saying: 

< “ Hello, Uncle Ase! Wake up, and say you’re 

i glad to see Wash Gordon back.” 

| Uncle Ase slowly opened his eyes and gazed 
| at the stranger—who was a young man, with 
j brown mustache and imperial and rather grace- 
| ful bearing, and dressed in what, in that wild 
\ district, they called “ store-clothes.” 

I “Mornin’, stranger,” said old Ase. “Take 
a cheer, sir.” 

The young man laughed rather disconcertedly. 
“Well, now,” he said, “ I shouldn’t have con¬ 
cluded five years would make such a difference. 

\ Have I changed so very much ?” 

< The old man slowly shook his head. 

\ “I disremember, somehow,” he said; “though 
> it seems as if Ud oiler know. Maybe Ambrosy 
. kid* reco’nize yer, sir. Ambrosy! Come outea 
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hyar an’ speak ter this hyar gen’leman—I 
dbremember his name.” 

Ambrosia came, looking as fresh as a rcse. 
The stranger put out his hand, which she took 
frankly, and looked inquiringly into his face. 

• “ I’m afraid I disremember too,” she began. 
But, just then, the stranger smiled. Suddenly, 
the light of recognition broke all oyer her face, 
making it superlatively beautiful for an instant. 

44 It’s Mr. Gordon,” she cried, (< grandpap! 
To think we shouldn’t know him!” 

44 It’s Wash, to be sure,” said the newcomer. 
“And you ought to have called me ‘Wash,’ 
instead of 4 Mister.’ I’m changed, and it ain’t 
so surprising you did not know me at first. I am 
going to teach school, this winter, in the Deer 
Creek school-house—where you and I used to 
go, Miss Ambrosia. I've got considerable of 
education,” modestly, 44 since I’ve been gone. 
I taught school lost winter, and had twenty 
dollars a month, and the folks here were willing 
to pay thirty—and here 1 am. And I hope 
you’ll make me welcome.” 

44 How’s yer folks ?” said old Ase. 44 It’s nigh 
onto six year since you all lef’ the ridge.” 

44 First-rate,” said the other. 44 Mother’s dead, 
and father's married again; he’s keeping store, 
and Dan, he’s helping him. But what I want to 
know now, Uncle Ase, is whether you can't take 
me in as a boarder? I know you and Miss 
Ambrosia better than anybody else here, and 
it will seem more like home than if I go to 
strangers.” 

Ambrosia listened eagerly to this proposition. 
All her life, she had pined for education, and 
was an omnivorous reader—that is, she read 
everything that fell in her way, though that, 
indeed, was but little. It was enough, however, 
to make her language purer than that generally 
spoken about her, and more like that of the 
young school-teacher, as we have seen. At this 
chance still further to improve herself, her face 
sparkled with delight. There were old memories, 
also, that made such a proposition more than 
welcome. She blushed now, on seeing how 
admiringly a pair of fine frank merry eyes were 
fixed on her, and, to conceal her embarrassment, 
turned to her grandfather and said : 

44 Wash wants to know if he can take board 
with us, this winter, grandpap.” 

The old man did not seem to have taken it all 
in; for he said slowly and half to himself: 

“Wash Gordon! Him an* me was boys ter- 
gether, on this hyar mounting, a-huntin’ arter 
b ars an’ pant’ers an’ wolves—an’ Injuns was 
plenty, too, them days.” 

44 He’s getting hard of hearing,” said Ambrosia, 
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44 and so he gets things all crooked.” Wash 
nodded. 44 Grandpap,” she went on, 44 this is 
little Wash Gordon, who is now a man. Don’t 
you mind when he pulled me out of the river, the 
time I upset the boat, and brought me home on the 
back of a cow ?” She laughed over the memory, 
and flashed a smile at the young man. 

44 Little Wash J” said Ase. 44 Why, so ’tis—so 
’tis. Ye’ve growed purty consid’rable since yer 
lef’ hyar; an’ hyar’s Ambrosy—she’s growed 
too. She’s moe’ a woman now—mos’ a woman,” 
his quavering voice went on. 44 She’s all I got 
lef’, Wash; but she’ll be a-goin’ an’ gittin’ mer- 
ried soon, an’ leavin’ the old man. She’s got a 
purty face on her—now, don’t yer think?” 

44 Oh, grandpap, how you talk!” cried Am¬ 
brosia, and her face flushed hotly. She was 
used to this form of conversation from her 
grandfather, and usually paid no attention to it, 
even when young men. were by. But, somehow, 
on this occasion it seemed different. 44 I’m not 
going to got married,” she said, shyly. 

The old man gave a faint laugh, which ended 
in a violent fit of coughing. 

44 Girls is all alike, Wash,” he gasped out 
44 Yer can’t believe ’om. It’s this cough a-bein’ 
so bad as uses me up, an’ I can’t work like 
I uster. It’s jest dr&win’ my chest clean in. 
Thar’s reg’lar holes an’ hollers in it. I went 
up ter Slabtown, ter see the doctor, an’ he ’lowed 
he’d do me some good—said I had the gone- 
sumption. But 1 knowed better: twarn’t nothin’ 
but this hyar cough; an’, when it gits well, I’ll 
be all right agin. Yer say yer want ter board 
with us, this winter? Wal, I’ve nothin’ ter say 
agin it, if Ambrosy's willin’.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Thb winter that followed was the happiest 
Ambrosia hod ever spent. Together, she and 
the teacher read Longfellow and Tennyson, or 
studied graver subjects; together, they took long 
walks in the autumn woods; and together, later, 
they sledged over the crisp roads, when the 
winter snow hod come. Never before had any¬ 
one of the opposite sex attracted the girl. All 
the young men of her acquaintance, however 
meritorious in other respects, had been tee 
uncouth and illiterate for her. She had longed, 
unconsciously, for what she thought sympathy, 
all this while; and now, finding it for the first 
time, knew at last that it meant love. In that 
blissful dream, she soon lost herself. The yeung 
man, on his side, came soon to adore her. There 
was a native refinement in her, an appreciation 
of the beautiful in all its aspects, which appealed 
powerfully to his artistic nature: fes he also 
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had, in his organization, aspirations above his 
surroundings, as his selection of a profession 
showed. For, in the dim background, unacknowl¬ 
edged as yet, even to Ambrosia, was an ambition 
to be elected to the Legislature, and, perhaps, 
finally to Congress. 

Before the March wind came, the two were 
plighted lovers. But old Ase would not hear of 
a marriage as yet. 

44 What have yer got ter live on, I’d like ter 
know ?” he said. “ Wait, Wash, till you’re made 
a lawyer, as yer are studyin’ ter be. Ambrosy 
has nothin’, an’ won’t have till I’m dead, ’cept 
these hyar old hills — an’ they’re jest wuth 
nothin’.” 

One day, in* early spring, Ambrosia said to 
her grandfather, who was sitting warming 
himself in the sunshine: 

44 Here’s old Mr. Rucker, grandpap. He’s 
getting so blind, he can’t find the gate. I’ll 
open it for you, Mr. Rucker,” she called. 

’ The man whom Ambrosia called Mr. Rucker, 
and whom she now led in, was a tall, stout, 
strong figure, with a profusion of yellow hair 
mixed with gray, and a beard of the same tone. 
Both hair and beard stood out about his head 
and face as if brush and comb and scissors were 
unknown. A red handkerchief, with white 
spots on it, hung down as a sort of veil over his 
face, from the edge of his hat-brim, and he wore 
smoked-glass goggles. 

“How’s yer health, Ambrosy?” said he, in 
the usual formula. 

44 I’m well, thank you,” said the girl. 44 You 
keep well ?” 

44 Yes, yes, all but the eyes; they’re troublin’ 
me more’n common lately. Is Ase ter home?” 

The meeting between the old cronies was 
cordial, and Mr. Gordon, who soon after came 
in, was presented. 

4 ‘Wal, Ase,” said Rucker, seating himself on 
one of the splint-bottomed chairs, while the 
young teacher took the other, as Ase said he 
preferred to remain sitting on the ground, 
Ambrosia standing, meanwhile, in the doorway. 
44 Wal, Ase. I’m a-goin’ ter be a rich man right 
off, in several ways. Several,” he added, 
nodding his head sagely. “ Doc Ingersol, 
down ter Slabtown, says I kin git a pension 
out'n Gover’ment fur my eyes bein’ injured in 
the service jes’ ’s well’s not, an’ it’ll mount up 
ter nigh onto seventeen hundred dollars. I uz 
down ter the Slab yes*’day, an’ he asked me 
what’s my regiment and company. I jest sez 
ter him ez 1 b’longed ter no regiment, an’ ez I 
was in the company of Tim Reeves an’ some 
more on us I tell you he’s amused at that, Air 


$1 heerd him a-laughin’, an’ he sez: ‘Which 
s side was you on, Mr. Rucker?’ an’ I sez ter 

> him, I sez: 4 It didn’t make no sort er differ- 

> ence, Mr. Ingersol,’ I sez. 4 Sometimes I was 
l on one side, an’ sometimes on t’other. Ef thar 
| were any fightin’, you jest bet I’d be in it.’ 
\ 4 Wal, Mr. Rucker,’ he sez, 4 you never mind, 
i I’ll git it all right fur ye.’ So, yer see, Ase, it’s 
j likely I’ll git the pension. An’ then, yer know, 
J Ase, thar’s the mines.” 

\ “The French silver mines?” asked the teacher. 
\ “ Oh, yer huv heerd. Wal, I’ve got a clue 

\ to ’em, an awful strong clue this time. I’ve 

< heerd of a man that was in the Californy gold- 
s mines, an’ he’s got a thing he used thor, a 
s plumbob, he called it; an’ all yer’ve got ter do 
\ is ter tie a string ter this hyar plumbob, an’ 

< foller it, an’ the nearest gold ’ll dror it an’ dror 
\ it, an’ then ye’ve only got ter dig whar it stops. 
! Silver ’ll do jest the same, I’ve heerd tell. 
| He’s gone down ter Texas, but he’ll be back 
\ hyar to’ard summer, an’ thar’s no eend of 
\ silver! Why, thar’s a cave,” he went on, 
| excitedly, “that them French had ter leave, 

with the silver all smelted an’ made inter bars 
twice as thick as my arm, an’ piled up ter the 
ceilin’, higher than a man’s head, an’ sacks full 
piled up inter a cone in the middle.” 

44 Did you see it, Mr. Rucker?” cried 
Ambrosia, her eyes big with excitement and 
wonder. 

“ Wal, I may say I did an’ I didn’t. I were 
in a cave with a Injun, who uster be toler’ble 
fr’en’ly with me. His name wus ‘Little-Big- 
Man-With-A-Horse-Face,’ an’ he went outen 
this country fifty year ago. Wal, he took mo 
ter this hyar cave, an’ I felt the silver, chile; 
but it was toler’blc dark in thar, an’ my eyes 
was bad even then, en I can’t say ez I rightly 
see it myself, but I c’d feel it, an’ feel the iron 
furnaces the Frenchmen lef\ too. Ye see, the 
Injuns holped ’em, an’ they knowed all about it. 
I’ve got the directions to find it, too, so it don’t 
make no difference. It’s on yer gran’father’s 
land somewhere.” 

44 Oh, when will the man bring his plumbob?” 
cried Ambrosia, excitedly. “ It’s so long to wait 
for Btimmer.” 

44 Ye see, hor\cy, the Injuns tole me that on a 
sartain ridge war a hill, which I don’t name no 
names, but yer kin a’most see from here; an* on 
that hill war a pine-tree, marked with a cross; 
an* yer was ter inarch twelve yards due west, 
to’ard the sunset; then yer was ter walk five 
feet ter the lef’, whar ye'd find the stump of a 
big oak ; from this ye was ter go nine yards on 
the diagonal, which’d be southwest, an’ thar 
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ye’d find a small rock; this ye was ter pry out, : 
an’ then dig. When ye’d come down six foot, ! 
ye’d find a big squar rock, and un’er this squar 
rock is the care, with the silver. It’ll take six 
men ter lif’ that thar rock, it's that heavy!” • 

44 Why, Mr. Rucker,” cried Ambrosia, eagerly. | 
“Let's go find it, this minute. What’s the use ; 
of waiting for that than, if you know already?” ; 

“ Wal, ye see, Ambrosy, the trouble is, the 
trees has been cut down so much, an’ the stumps 
is rot ted clean outen the ground; an’ we’ve got ter 
find them stumps fust. I know a man in Arkan¬ 
sas who knows whar the pine had oughter be; an’ 
I’m a-goin’ ter start termorrer fur that man, an’ 
bring him hyar ter find it fur me; by force, sure, 
ef he ain’t one of the persuadin’ kind.” 

“ How soon will you be back ?” 

“ Wal, I don’ know. 1 can’t tell exac’ly. 
An’ then, you see, I can’t be in too much of a 
hurry, fur I’ve got ter find six real hones’ men 
ter hoi’ up that thar rock; fhr, ye see, I’ve got 
ter be awful puttie’lar ’bouten that, fur they 
■nought git me inter the mine, an’ drap the rock 
on me, an’ I’d never git out. Yes, I’ve got ter 
be moughty puttic’l&r and find trustful men.” 

The young man turned and whispered to 
Ambrosia: “ He’s cracked, dear,” he said; 
“crazy as a loon. Haven’t you heard this 
stuff before ? He used to talk just this way long 
before we left the ridge.” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Ambrosia, shaking her 
pretty little head. “ There’s often truth in these 
old traditions. And, if it should be true—-just 
think !—we would be rich, and could go to Europe 
and see all the grand picture-galleries. Oh, it 
would be lovely I ” And she clasped her hands. 

“ Look at these hyar ore-speeimens,” broke 
in old Rucker, fiimbling and ducking into his 
trouser-pockets, and addressing Gordon, whose 
skeptical words he had partly overheard. “Ain’t 
them the real article, now? I’ve had ’em a 
purty good long spell, I tell yer.” 

“Yes,” said Ase, reaching up to look; “they 
do sparkle some. I reckon you’re right, Rucker. 
I don't know much ’bout ore-specimens myself, 
seein’ ’s these byar’s the fust I ever laid eyes 
onto.” with a sort of grim humor. “ Hyar, 
Wash: answer him—you’re eddicated. What 
d’yer think o’ these hyar of Rucker’s?” 

Before any reply could be made, and while 
the young man was turning the ores over in his 
hands, there came an interruption, which, for 
the time, banished all thought of mines. 


CHAPTER III. 

The air bad grown warmer and warmer, as 
the sun rose higher in the heavens, and the sky 


had deepened into the deep serene blue of noon¬ 
day, when a horseman came riding swiftly up. 

“ Hello! ” he cried, stopping at the gate. 

“ Hello, Ike! ” returned Ase. “ Git down an’ 
come in.” 

* * Can’t,’ ’ said the other, sententiously. * ‘ Thar's 
a chile los’—John Flynn’s. ’Bout seventy on 
us been a-huntin’ on it for nigh onto four hour, 
an’ John an’ Joe Hudson an’ Conrad Rodenburg 
an' Bill Sutton was out all night; an’ we’ve alius 
heerd as you was a powerful hand with a witch- 
hazel switch—” 

“A forked stick, Ike! It have got ter be a 
forked stick!” said old Ase. 

“Wal, a forked stick. I ain’t pertic’lar, so 

I long’s ye kin find the ohile. Susan Eiizk Flynn’s 
jest about crazy.” 

“Wal, wal,” said Ase, again; “it’s too bad— 
it’s jest too bad. But I kin find him! Jest 
lemme git a forked witch-hazel inter my hands, 
an* I’ll find him. Thar was that thar red heifer 
of Bill Jordan’s—the sticks jest kep’ a-twistin’ 
an’ a-turnin’ till I come to whar she was. I’ve 
foun’ more’n two dozen wells o’ good water; an’, 

^ as fur calves, there's no countin’ ’em. I foun’ 

\ ole Mis’ Marbel’s husban*—she that was a Fitch, 

\ yer know. He’s a-layin’ dead-drunk ter one side 
\ the road, an’ she’s in a purty pickle, jest sure 
he’s been killed-«-else runned off. ‘ Never yer 
| mind, Mis’ Marbel,’ I sez ter her: 4 ef he’s ’bove 
\ ground, alive or dead, this hyar witch-hazel kin 
j track him.’ Laws! I reckon she made it hot 
< fur him fur some time—quite oonsid’ble tempest- 

I ' uous, I should say. She’s a woman o’ purty 
consid’ble sperrit, I reckon.” 

44 Wal, then, Mr. Flanders,” said the mes¬ 
senger, 44 git up b|^in’ me. The folks is all 
a-waitin’, down the road, fur yer ter come.” , 
“Go on, grandpap,” said Ambrosia; 44 I’ll 
bring the witch-hazel.” For this was not the 
first time that the superstitious neighborhood 
had called on him for help, and she knew exactly 
where to find the article that was wanted. 

Rucker followed in their wake, while Gordon 
waited to accompany Ambrosia. 

44 What nonsense H all is! ” he said. 44 But 
you shall not go alone.” 

44 Yes,” was the reply, 44 you know it to be non¬ 
sense. But the others don’t; and, if grandpap did 
not do as they asked, they would say he caused the 
death of the child, if it should die before being 
found.” So he cut the stick for Ambrosia, and 
followed her to where the crowd was waiting. 

About half a mile down the road, the men 
were gathered who had been searching for the 
lost child. They stood around in little knots 
and groups, talking in a subdued sort of fashion. 
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Most of them were smoking. Two or three women 
had gathered about Susan Eliza, the mother, 
o who sat on a stone, crying bitterly and rocking 
herself violently back and forth, her apron over 
her head. As the horse came toward them, 
hearing old Ase behind the messenger, she 
sprang up and rushed to him, crying: 

“Oh, Mr. Flanders, find my boy! We’ve 
hunted an’ hunted, an’ we can’t find him. He’s 
ios’—he’s los’! Oh, Jimmy! Jimmy!” And 
she broke into fresh tears. 

“Thar now, Susan Lizy—don’t yer git ter 
takin’ on *so.” said the old man, comfortingly, 
patting her on the shoulder. “ I kin fin’ him— 
sure to sartin. Whar'd yer see him las’?” 

“ Righ’t to our own house, Mr. Flanders,” said 
the poor mother. “An’ Mr. Rucker—he wanted 
>r find the spring, an’ I was feared he couldn’t 
find it, him bein’ so blind; an’ I told Jimmy ter 
take him down an’ show him the place, an’ 
I hain’t set eyes on him since.” 

“ He said he wur a-goin’ back,” said Rucker, 
who had now arrived; “an’, o’ course, I never 
seed which way he up an’ took.” 

“Never min’, Susan Lizy,” interposed Ase; 
“I’ll fin’ him, ef he’s above groun’. Never 
min’. Hyar comes Ambrosy, with the witch- 
hazel, an’ we’ll git him purty soon. Why, these 
hyar men kin tell yer, all on ’em, of all the 
things I’ve foun’—fust an’ last, nigh onto a 
hundred, I dessay.” 

Ambrosia came toward him, and held out the 
forked stick. The old man took it in his trem¬ 
bling hands by the prongs, and pointed the 
straight end directly in front of him. The men 
stood back, and ceased talking. The poor mother 
hushed her sobs, and sat patching with eager 
hope in her sorrowful face. 

The interest deepened, and became almost 
breathless as the stick was seen to move in old 
Ase’s hands. The light clouds floated nearer, 
throwing the woods into deep shadow; and, 
where the wizard stood, the bright sunshine 
broke through in a brilliant circle, from which 
a broad shaft of light fell far into the woods. 
A puff of wind blew off the old man’s hat, which 
fell behind him on the ground. His long gray 
hair blew out in fine threads. A tremulous smile 
hovered about his mouth, and a rapt and wonder¬ 
ing expression grew in his eyes and transfigured 
his face: for he believed in his power as fully 
as any of his neighbors. In fact, the only ones 
who were skeptical were the two young lovers 

The feeble old hands shook nervously, as the 
hazel wand twisted and turned slightly, then 
stopped, and then slowly moved again. 

“Foller me,” said the old man, hoarsely. 


And the wondering half-awed crowd followed 
silently. 

The wizard, with his mystic wand, turned 
| slowly half-way round, and stepped into the 
; woods in the path of the sunbeams. On, on 
> went the spell—over the stony hillsides, over 
the briers and flowers and weeds, and through 
the scrubby oak underbrush, for a mile and 
: a half. Here another road crossed the river, 

: to whose winding banks they had again come. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the centre of the stream, was a man on 
horseback. He had loosened the reins on his 
horse’s neck, and the thirsty animal was drink¬ 
ing eagerly. The man was dressed in black, 
with a white straw hat on his head, and he had 
a black rubber-cloth knapsack tied to the back 
of his saddle. As the crowd emerged from the 
woods, he pulled up his horse and made for the 
shore. 

Ase walked feebly in front, with his wizard’s- 
stick. A fit of coughing caught him and shook 
his thin frame. A deep flush had risen on his 
Ballow cheeks. 

“Come on, boys,” he whispered, brokenly. 
“She’s a-drawin’—she’s a-drawin’ powerful 
hard: we’re on the right track.” 

“Genelmen,” said the stranger, jumping off 
his horse and beginning to unstrap his knapsack, 
“ I’m agent for the Percival Nursery of Evenalia, 
Missouri—in the north of this State, genelmen; 
and, seein’s you’re all here together, I’d like to 
show you what we’ve got to offer, in the way of 
fruit-trees, flowering and ornamental shrubs, 
seeds, and so forth. Our terms is easy, genel¬ 
men : we are doing business on square principles, 
but not pressing, not pressing. Here’s the 
adamantine apple, which I’d recommend for this 
climate,” opening, as he spoke, a book of colored 
plates. “ Fruits pro-fusely, color deep-crimson, 
fast grower, bears in four—” 

“ Sh! Sh!” said old Ase, whom he approached 
as he spoke. “ You’ll interrup’ the drawin’, an’ 
hyar’s a poor mother wantin’ her little chile.” 

“What in the name of thunder is all this 
about?” exclaimed the astonished fruit-agent. 

But the crowd of men and women paid no 
heed. They followed across the road and plunged 
into the wood again, after the magician and his 
wand. 

Gordon, with Ambrosia at his side, both skep¬ 
tical, but both accommodating themselves to the 
superstitious crowd, hod been following through 
the woods in silence. Now the young man 
stopped to explain. His words were greeted by 
a roar of laughter from the fruit-agent. 
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44 Well, I swan! if that don't beat the Jews. 
Hello, you people I” he shouted: 44 you're a-goin’ 
in the wrong direction exactly. I seen the boy 
over yonder, about an hour and a half back. 
Didn’t know he was lost, though. About four 
year old, and tolerable fat; towheaded, and had 
on a blue check shirt, and red galluses to his 
trousers. He’s a-settin’ on a rock, cryin’ like 
a good feller; and, when I come along, he just 
sheeted into the woods. I come acrost his hat 
about a mile down the other side of the crick.” 

The men who had been a little in advance 
turned, at this, to listen; and now a hurried 
parley took place. 

44 Neighbors,” said old Ase, coming into the 
midst of them suddenly, 44 you’ve all knowed me 
the len’th of yer lives—some fur more time. 
Bomb fur less, ’cordin’ ter age—an’ you’d orter 
know that I ain’t no liar; an’ I reckon you’ve 
heerd what I kin do afore now; an’ I reckon 
you’ll allow I’m ’bout as anxious as this hyar 
stranger ter give Susan Liiy hyar back her chile, 
seein’s I’ve knowed her for nigh onter thirty five 
year. Now, I’m a-goin’ ter toiler what I’ve got 
inter my hands till I come ter that thar boy 
o’ hem. It’s a-pullin’ strong now, boys—pullin’ 
strong, clean down inside o’ me.” 

He started off again, as he spoke. The crowd 
hesitated for a moment, and then turned and 
followed him, leaving the astonished agent stand¬ 
ing in the road with only Gordon and Ambrosia. 

The agent burst into another roar of laughter. 

“ If they ain’t the beatenest and doggonest set 
of fools,” he cried, 44 1 ever did see, I’ll eat my 
cats! A-follerin’ an old man carry in’ a stick, 
instead o’ goin’ where the young un was seen 
last.” Another burst of laughter followed, in 
which Gordon joined heartily and Ambrosia 
foebly. Formerly, she had believed with implicit 
faith and love in her grandfather and in the 
power of his witch-hazel. But, during the past 
winter, her intellect had expanded, and she knew 
this belief to be a superstition. Since Gordon 
laughed, she laughed: he must know what was 
the truth. 

44 Come along,” said the agent. 44 1 suppose 
we might as well go after the youngster, and 
take him after them precious fools yonder. 
I suppose you know him. It’d be a bad joke to 
fetch the wrong kid, you see.” 

Gordon said he didn’t, as he didn’t live there, 
but the young lady could identify him. 

The sociable agent took Ambrosia across the 
river first, on his horse, returning for Gordon 
afterward. Then all three set off. 

It was late in the afternoon, and a little child 
«t on the ground in the dim woods. Tears 


were rolling down his sun-burned cheeks, 
leaving a white path on his dusty little face. 
He shook all over with the great sobs which 
kept rising in his throat, though he tried man¬ 
fully to suppress them, and dug his brown fists 
into his eyes. As the agent and Gordon came 
near, he started to his feet and tried to run away 
out of sight. They called, but he would not 
stop. 

44 Let me catch him,” said Ambrosia. 44 He 
knows me. Stop, Jimmy,” she called, raising 
her voice. 44 Hold on—it’s only Ambrosy.” 

Jimmy stopped, recognized her, and broke 
into piteous sobs, crying for sheer joy, as she 
took him in her arms. They put him on the' 
horse, and started after old Ase’s party. 

It was sundown before Susan Eliza caught her 
weary hungry child to her breast. Everyone 
clustered about them, leaving Uncle Ase alone. 
The old man’s enthusiasm had died out. He 
had been deceived by his wand. It had led him 
awify from instead of toward the child. But the 
feverish flush was still on his cheek. He looked 
at the hazel stiok, which he still held. 

44 It sartainly drawed,” he murmured to him¬ 
self. 44 1 don’t un’erstan’.” 

Then he overheard a few broken words from 
the fickle crowd, something about 44 lyin’ ole 
fool, ter be artrompin’ us all day through the 
woods arter his fool stick.” 44 He knowed thar 
warn’t no sense in it.” 

44 If thar is”—it was a woman’s voice that 
spoke this time—- 44 it’s the ole devil. It’s jest 
awful ter be a-havin’ do in’s with him.” 

44 Yes, yes, I knowed it all the time,” said 
another. 

Then there was only the confused hum of 
many voices mingled, all in condemnation. 

The old man went feebly up to where the 
father and mother stood. John Flynn held his 
newly-found child, now half asleep, in his arms. 
Susan Eliza was crying, and kissing joyfully the 
little weary dusty bare feet which had wandered 
so far. 

44 Susan ’Lizy an’ John Flynn,” he said, 44 I’m 
glad ye found yer boy* Ambrosy, we’d better 
be a-goin’.” 

There was no answer, only a derisive laugh, 
in which not only the men but the women 
joined. Ambrosia did not laugh this time, even 
faintly. She drew her grandfather’s arm within 
her own. Nor did Gordon laugh. His mouth 
curved with scorn, on the contrary, as lie 
thought of the fickleness of this ignorant mob, 
which, an hour ago, had fully believed in the 
old man—had, in fact, implored his aid—and 
now brutally mocked at him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

• But did he fail ? That 'is the curious thing 
about it. If I were not telling a true story, I 
should hesitate to go on. 

In the hurry of the announcement that a 
child had been lost, Mr. Rucker had forgot his 
ores, and Gordon had quietly slipped them into 
his own pocket. The day after, he said to him¬ 
self that the thing was worth inquiring about, 
and that perhaps Ambrosia might be right in 
saying that sometimes—it was possible—there 
was truth in old traditions. So, making an 
excuse of business, he ran up to the county- 
town, where more than one expert in ores was 
to be found. The scientific man he consulted 
pronounced the ores to be silver. “ There is no 
doubt of it,” he said. “Where did they come 
from?” Gordon, in reply, told old Rucker's 
story. The expert’s answer took away his 
breath. “ I have heard this tradition,” he said, 
“of the French having once mined in this 
region, and have always believed it; but I never 
could locate the spot within a hundred miles. 
Now, the thing is worth looking into; and I 
will prospect the hill myself.” 

The result was that, in less than a week, it 
was known that the hill over which the witch- 
hazel had led old Aso was almost a solid mass 
of silver-ore, and that he and his grandchild, 
instead of being poor, were millionaires. 

“The wonder is,” said the expert, “ that the 
vein was never struck before.” And, when the 
actual cave which Rucker had spoken of, as 
having once visited, was discovered, even 
Gordon ceased to look on the old blind 
“crank” as wholly a fool. 

But Uncle Ase never rallied from the blow 
he had received at the hands of his neighbors. 
He grew weaker day by day, and finally took to 
his bed. His strength came back for a few 
hours, but only for a few hours, when they told 
him the result of Gordon’s exploration. 

“ Wal, I’m glad for one thing,” he said to his 
grandchild: “it will make yer rich, and yer 


can go now to Europe and all them other places 
which you’ve always wanted ter see. I’m 
willin’ ter die, fur that—” 

“Oh, don’t say, grandpap, that you are going 
to die. And the neighbors are so sorry now. 
They say you were right, after all. It was the 
silver, they believe, that drew the witch-hazel.” 

“ Yes,” he said, looking at the witch-hazel 
stick, which lay on the bed, having been placed 
there at his request. “Yes, it drawed strong, 
tbo witch-hazel did, Ambrosy. It drawed 
powerful strong. Tell ’em, Ambrosy, that I 
ain’t no liar—an* it drawed powerful—” 

He stopped euddenly. His voice was very 
weak and faint. 

Ambrosia opened the door. It was early in 
the morning, but the mists from the river were 
already dissipating, fading away slowly, like 
thin smoke-wreaths. A ray of sunlight came 
in through tho door and fell across the bed. 

“Thar warn’t no devil in it, Ambrosy, as that 
yero woman said. It jest drawed from clean 
down inside of me, somowheres,” he muttered, 
uneasily. Then he smiled feebly, and the 
puzzled troubled look seemed to vanish from his 
worn old face. “ I know somethin' was thar.” 

“ It’ll be all—right—Ambrosy,” he said. “ I 
reckon nobody’ll take old Ase Flanders fur—a 
liar.” He took the forked witch-hazel stick in 
his hard and wrinkled hand, and softly touched 
the golden sunbeam as it glimmered on the bed. 

When, an hour later, the neighbors came, 
they found him lying so, still holding the stick. 
Ambrosia was on her knees beside the bed, with 
Gordon’s arm pityingly around her. But even 
of his presence she seemed to be unconscious. 

She had no more faith in tho witch-hazel's 
power than on the day of the expedition, but 
she saw how her grandfather had been hurt, 
had been almost broken-hearted, because of the 
disbelief of others, and she could only sob out, 
in her remorse: 

“Oh, I wish I hadn't laughed. If only I 
: hadn’t laughed.” 


PAST POSSESSION. 

BT MINNIE C. BALLARD. 


When one has loot something most loved, 
Think’st thou he grieves that once he had ? 
Or ho regrets those moments glad ? 

Or that tho highest good ho proved ? 

Nay. He who on the heights once roved, 
Though be descend to depths more sad 
Than dark Tartarus, lamed and mad, 


Weeps not that otherwise he moved. 

So joy I, dial I once possesmd 
That which my heart most longed for, lost 
Though now it be; though now I'm tossed 
In nether sorrows barring rest. 

I joy that once I had : that bliss 
Was mine once, though for aye I mim. 
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HESTHER’S SACRIFICE. 


BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 

Pretty Bessie Norris stood before her looking- Heather looked at them, and realized this start¬ 
les, intently gazing at her own fair image ling fact with dismay. The Lawfords, who were 
therein reflected—not with blushing vanity or : to give the party, were their richest and most 
anxious care, but a cool, critical, businesslike <: fashionable neighbors; and Heather, who did 
glance. To-night, she was to attend her first not care for parties herself, was as anxious for 
large party; and, as Bessie was eighteen, pretty, Bessie's success as even that young lady. Had 
ambitious, and a country-girl, with whom parties she worked, fitted, and stitched for this—failure 
must always be rare, we may guess the amount and disgrace at last? It was too bad! 
of preparation, even greater that there was little She sat with puckered brows, the shimmering 
or no money to be spent. blue silk in her lap, looking at Bessie, who stood 

For a whole week had Bessie been planning, patting and pinning her bright tresses, vexation 
and her older sister Hesther working out those in every gesture. Suddenly, Hesther sprang 
plans in the shape of a dress, now nearly up in her own impulsive way—for Hesther, at 
finished; for Bessie, though this was her first twenty eight, was ten times as impulsive as Bessie 
large party, had been to several small ones, and, at eighteen—flung her work aside, and, stepping 
being a young woman of decided ideas and before the glass, looked over her sister’s shoulder, 
opinions, knew pretty well what she wanted, They made a picture worth seeing—both very 
yet was not averse to having the work done for pretty, both alike in general style, though 
her. Hesther’s skill had turned and fitted the j; Bessie's rich color’ and fresh roundness gained 
pale-blue silk gown that she had worn on a similar her the preference, as a beauty. Hesther was 
occasion herself, in a distant city, years before; j; graver, paler—though quicker to blush, we may 
Heather's fingers had hemmed and sewed on the notice—and fully a head taller. Her eyes were 
yards of bias ruffling that fashion then approved; a little haggard now with overwork, but there 
and Hesther was even now basting lace frills in ; was a tenderness, a varying passionate beauty, 

neck and sleeves, the last finishing-touch. j: about them, that Bessie's clear, cool, rather 

“There is only one more thing I want, hard eyes lacked. Both had fine heads of 
Heefther,” said Bessie, at last, still at the mirror: j: hair—the same color to a shade. One swift 
“I haven't got enough hair.” wistful gaze, and Hesther, with a fine resolved 

Her sister looked up somewhat wearily. !• heroic air, began unwinding her coil of tresses_ 

“What! not enough hair ? You have plenty.” which done, she laid them against the other’s 

“No, indeed—not half enough. I’ve tried braids, as if comparing, and cried: 

fixing it, puffing it out every way: and no use— “There: it matches to perfection. I thought 

it won't do. And they wear such a pile of hair so.” 

now, that one looks horrid without it.” Bessie turned to her, startled and flushing. 

“A most foolish and tasteless fashion,” spoke “What do you mean, Hes? What are you 
up Hesther, with energy. going to do?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes, I know that; but still it is the fashion, “Do? Why, child, you shall have my hair! 
and I shall not look half dressed without more We haven’t a cent to buy you a braid, even 
than I have now. I ought to have a braid; but if there were time; but you shall look as well 
a good one will be ‘too dear for my possessing,’ as any of them. Here: give me those scissors.” 
of course, and I would not wear one of those <: “ Oh, Hesther, don’t! I will not wear it: you 

dreadful cheap things. I must do without, |i mustn’t think of such a thing,” began Bessie; 

I suppose, let the Lawford girls sneer as they rather feebly, however. 

will.” But her sister, not heeding this remonstrance, 

It was in the days of immense “chignons,” brushed out her long shining hair, and began 

hideous and tasteless things as they were, though clipping it off close to her head. It was a fool- 

dear as any present fashion to the female heart; ish thing, no doubt: a weak sacrifice of sense 
and Bessie’s silky yellow-brown locks, while and nature to foolish fashion: an encouragement 
thick and long, were yet, os she said, not half of the young girl’s vanity and selfishness. We 
enough. i grant all these. But the motive, the impulse, 
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was as purely generous as ever stirred a woman’s 
tender heart; and Heather Norris, uniting with 
plenty of sound sense a warm rash temper, was 
nothing if not tender-hearted. She hacked off 
her hair, however, with a stern, even ferocious, 
expression, without pause or falter—cut it off 
short, and handed the silky mass to Bessie, who 
took it eagerly, her eyes sparkling, though with 
feigned unwillingness. 

“ Oh, sister, it is too bad. I cannot take this,” 
said the girl, with starting tears and a warm 
kiss; adding: “But it will improve my looks 
ever so much, sis, and won’t make much differ¬ 
ence, I suppose, to an old mai—I mean, it will 
grow again soon.” 

“Yes, of course it will: and, as you say, 
won't make much difference to an old maid like 
me. I want you to be happy,” said Hesther, 
quite gayly, but looking with much doubt cX her 
shorn head, which she thought not at all becom¬ 
ing. As for Bess, she was already brushing and 
braiding Hesther s hair, wherewith to complete 
her elaborate coiffure. 

Poor Hesther’s trial grew very hard, at the 
tea-table that evening, when she went down, 
leaving Bessie at her toilet, to meet alone the 
questions and reproach of her father and brother. 

“ Most foolish thing I ever heard of. I am 
astonished at you, Hesther,” said old Mr. Norris. 
“I didn't think you cared so much for a silly 
fashion. Wonder what women will do next?” 

“You look like a perfect fright,” cried young 
Jack, with charming boyish frankness, and 
laughed till he cried. 

In the light of their common-sense, her sacri¬ 
fice looked silly and useless enough. And who 
has not felt this, sometimes, in a parallel case ? 
But she was rewarded by the sight of Bessie, 
lovely in blue silk and pale-pink roses, with the ; 
most elegant of chignons—radiant beautiful 
Bessie—who kissed her white hand, as she went 
away with Jack to the party. 

Her neighbors voted Miss Norris “ eccentric.” 
She was still very pretty, still as young-looking 
as when she came out, ten years before—as 
bright and attractive a girl as ever danced her ; 
first quadrille or won her first lover. But, ever ; 
since a long visit to New York, when she was 
about twenty, there had been a change. She 
was fitful and sometimes moofly, did not go to 
parties or to festivals, and seemed to care little 
for society. 

“A disappointment,” cried some. “Perhaps 
she had been jilted, or had, herself, jilted some¬ 
body, and was now suffering remorse.” She; 
kept her own counsel, however, and left them to ; 
their gossip and guesswork. On this evening, , 


| she went to her own room, after Bessie and Jack 
were gone, and, before the glass, stood gazing at 
herself sadly, thinking: Was she such a fright, 

| after all ? And had she done such an idiotic 
: thing? She thought how somebody had, long 
; ago, praised her gold-brown tresses; somebody 
: who, maybe, had one of them now; somebody 
: whose opinion had been all the world to her, 
once. And now— 

The thought must have awakened others too 
sad for good company. She turned from the 
; mirror with quivering lips and cried—quietly 
at first, after awhile with bitter gasping sobs— 
pacing the floor till she was tired out, then 
sinking face downward cn the bed, to sob herself 
to sleep like a child. 

Bess came home in the early dawn, not too 
tired to tell of her triumph. She had had a 
charming time—a crowd of partners. No, she 
was not a bit frightened—no, indeed ! She had 
felt pretty—and maybe looked pretty, too—and 
her dress was one of the handsomest there, her 
hair just right. “And oh, Hesther, Mary Wilson 
had a ‘ switch ’ in her chignon—a horrid thing, 
just like tow. I saw her looking enviously at 
my head, poor thing. There was the handsomest 
gentleman there—from New York—at my side 
half the time, too. He is Mrs. Lawford’s cousin, 
and staying with them on a visit. The most 
charming fellow—but not really young, you 
know. He told me he had met you in New 
York once.” 

“What is his name?” asked Hesther, with 
a violent start. 

“Oh, Mr. Grayfell—Lawrence Grayfell. Do 
you remember him?” 

“Yes, I remember him,” said Hesther, with 
white lips, unnoted by Bessie, who rattled on, 
saying: 

“I think Tom Lawford was a little jealous. 
Poor Tom! He’s very nice, but did seem stupid 
and plain by Mr. Grayfell. You will see that 
gentleman, this evening, when he calls—as I gave 
him leave to do. And—just think!—he said 
something about my hair; brought it in so nicely, 
too—'golden gleams,’ or something like that. 
Why, sis, how pale you are—and your head does 
look too funny! I can’t help laughing, yet feel 
dreadfully guilty and selfish.” 

Mr. Grayfell did call, that evening. He was 
a tall, handsome, decidedly elegant-looking man 
of perhaps forty, with mustaolie and hair slightly 
tinged with gray, features clear-cut, and keen but 
pleasant dark-gray eyes. A very handsome and 
distingu6 person: no wonder that Bessie raved 
about him. She was radiant and oordial; but 
the meeting between him and Miss Norris waa 
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constrained. They dwelt little on past acquaint¬ 
ance, which Bessie thought must have been very 
slight, and, indeed, left most of the talking to 
that lively young woman. Had Bessie been less 
self-absorbed, she might have suspected a secret; 
but the girl thought not much of anyone but 
her dearest friend—namely, Bessie Norris—so 
Heather was spared her curiosity. 

Hesther Norris had been engaged to Lawrence 
Grayfell for a brief while, eight years ago, and, 
though loving him with all her heart, had parted 
with him for a trifling jealous quarrel. She had 
never ceased to care for him, however; and now 
the love that she thought had faded to sorrowftil 
regret woke to fresh life and cried out for its own. 
She tried to conceal it; and she did, but paid 
her penalty in restless days and wakeful nights. 
To see him now—the admirer, the possible lover, 
of her younger sister—was a trial of which she 
was spared no pang that Bessie’s outspoken 
vanity and triumph could inflict. The girl had 
newer been so gay, so lovely, before—or so 
seliah. She laughed more than once at Hesther’s 
short hair, and, meanwhile, wore the transferred 
locks with her own in various fascinating styles 
of ooiffure for the benefit of Mr. Grayfell: who 
staid on with the Lawfords, week after week, 
and made suspiciously frequent morning-calls 
and evening-visits to the Norrises. 

On these occasions, it was Bessie who talked 
and played for him, who joined him at croquet; 
and he seemed willing enough to be so entertained. 
To Hesther, he said but little. Yet something 
in his manner told her that he had at least not 
forgotten the past between them. Sometimes, 
Bhe met his eyes turned on herself with a look 
that made her thrill and tremble. Could it be 
possible, she thought, that, after all, he still 
loved her, as iij the old days ? But no, no:. it 
was plainly Bessie that he sought—Bessie, who 
was ten years younger and fresh and fair—who 
had first drawn him to the house. Yes, of course 
it was Bessie! 

Tom Lawford came sometimes with his cousin, 
those summer evenings. Poor Tom, so silent 
and miserably jealous—a dismal figure on the 
croquet-ground or in the parlor, where Mr. 
Grayfell seemed to take a mischievous pleasure 
in monopolizing Bessie under the poor fellow's 
eyes. Hesther was very good to Tom during 
that time, having, perhaps, a fellow-feeling for 
him. They talked to each other or played 
chess, all the while painftilly conscious of the 
other two, and, in truth, were both suffering 
from that old, old, riatural, torturing human 
jealousy that no one is ever too young or too 
old, too bad or too good, to feel. 


One warm and sultry June evening, five 
weeks after the Lawford party—a golden 
summer evening, with a mingled odor of roses 
and new-mown hoy in the air—Hesther Norris 
sat alone in the shaded parlor, bending over her 
sewing, and listening to the sound of merry 
voices from the croquet-ground without, where 
Lawrence Grayfell and Bessie were playing. 
Their voices, and the click, click of the mallets, 
grew presently intolerable to her overstrung 
nerves; she threw her work aside, and, going to 
the piano, began to play—anything to drown 
those jarring sounds—first a snatch of one tune, 
then another, till she struck into that most 
eloquent, passionate, saddest of all Beethoven’s 
tunes, the Clara Waltz. With a strong, deep, 
yet soft touch, she played it—a touch worthy of 
its capabilities—finding it a fitting expression of 
her mood, such as music often gives where 
words would fail. “My lovel oh, my love!” 
The notes seemed to speak again and again 
beneath her slender fingers, in that exquisite, 
tender, sobbing fall at the end of each bar; and, 
with passionate earnestness, she played on: 
“ My love! oh, my love!’’ again, and yet again, 
till there was a sudden break, a pause, as 
Lawrence Grayfell quietly entered the room. 
He looked rather pale and* grave. 

“ Don’t stop, I beg of you; play on,” he said. 
“Perhaps you can guess why I have some 
very dear memories connected with that, my 
favorite of all tunes. Play it for me again.” 
His tone, his manner, stirred her heart with a 
Btrango thrill, yet offended her, too. Had he 
come to trifle with old memories—with her? she 
thought. It was too cruel. She rose from the 
piano, flushing high. 

“ I am tired. I can play no more now,” she 
said, coldly, adding: “Where is Bessie?” 

“Oh, I left her just now in very good 
company,” he answered, with a smile. “Tom 
Lawford lias come, and they are beginning a 
new game. I came in here because I have 
something to say to you. Won’t you listen, 
Hesther?” 

She sat down, trembling in every limb, but 
her lips could frame no reply. He took a seat 
beside her. 

“ Hesther,” he said, in a grave tender tone, 
that she had heard before, and remembered only 
too well. “ Hesther, it was a slight cause that 
parted ns, long ago—a foolish thing; but I have 
loved you, and no other woman, for these eight 
years, and — won’t you marry me, Hesther? 
Can’t we be once m re as we were before that 
quarrel ?” 

She looked at him strangely, as if hardly 
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realizing what he meant, a wave of crimson > 
rushing over her face. At last, in a confused j 
startled way, she stammered: “ But Bessie! I < 
thought it was Bessie you cared for now.” < 
He laughed; guessing, perhaps, her final \ 
answer from this speech. “Bessie?” he said, s 
“ My dear girl, your sister is a sweet, fresh, \ 
and most refreshing child ; but—what are you l 
thinking of? I came here to see you ; it is you > 
1 want. Why, my dearest. I’ve even treasured > 
the little lock of hair that I stole from you once, i 
Don’t you remember? Think of that, for a l 
hardened old sinner like me. I have it yet.” S 
“Ah, my hair!” she murmured. “You used 5 
to say it was so pretty, and it’s all gone now. I i 
cut it off for Bessie to wear to the party. She i 
says I am a fright without it.” < 

He burst out laughing. “ Well, upon my 
soul! What an idea! A woman’s sacrifice, \ 
truly; and just like you, Ilesther. Appreciated, s 
too, without doubt. A fright, indeed! These ! 
short soft curls are beautiful, and make you look 5 
eight years younger than you did eight years < 
ago. It was her hair, so rich in quantity, and i 
$o like your own, that first attracted me toward j 
Miss Bessie, little thinking it indeed yours.” \ 
“And so, after all,” said Hesther, smiling, $ 
“ when I cut off ray poor pretty hair, I was only i 
using the shears of fate.” \ 

t* Yes,” laughed he, “ that is certain ; and, if \ 
you answer my question aright, I’m quite sure < 
that Lachesis herself never allotted any man a 5 
fairer destiny than mine.” . > 

“And you think me still young and pretty j 
enough to care for?” j 

He looked at her with a sort of quizzical \ 
tenderness, his blue-gray eyes moist and \ 
sparkling. “ Well, we will make allowance for > 


the ravages of time, and for all other defects,” 
he said. “ Be duly grateful, Hesther, and give 
me what I want.” 

“Ah, I’m afraid there is too much of your old 
self left, sir,” she cried, in mock dismay: but, 
at the same time, laid her haud in his. 

A few minutes later, while they were still 
sitting with clasped hands and suspiciously 
close together, there was a sound of steps, a 
swift rustling pause, and Bessie stood in the 
doorway, looking in, curious and wondering at 
this most unexpected sight. 

“ My dear Miss Bessie,” said Gray fell, lead¬ 
ing Hesther forward with great coolness and 
presence of mind, “you must congratulate us. 
Ilesther and I have loved each other for eight 
years, and she has just promised to marry me.” 

“Really!” said Bessie, lifting her eyebrows 
with a shrug. “ Really ! 1 do congratulate 

you; though, as I was not in her confidence, 
this is rather a surprise. Very romantic, 
indeed! And she is more fortunate than most 
women of her age.” 

Bessie was in a white heat of temper, but she 
dealt this stab with precision and turned with 
her sweetest smile to Tom l.awford, standing 
just behind her. “ Come, Mr. Lawford,” she 
said, “shall we finish our game?” 

“Would you really like to play?” cried poor 
Tom, delighted with her look and tone; and 
they went out on the lawn together. Yes, she 
still had Tom. No doubt that, he was her slave; 
and, after all, one admiring slave was almost as 
good as another, to Bessie. Lawrence Grayfell 
had only wounded her vanity, not touched her 
heart—as he knew perfectly well. It was some 
comfort, certainly, she reflected, that she still 
had Tom. 


THE SISTER SERAPHINE. 


BY A D E L A I 

Like a ray of sunny light, 

Banishing the gloom of night, 

Coinos the Sister Seraphiue— 

Gliding in and out, between 
Long white rows of beds, whore lie 
Moaning sufferers, such jis I. 

Ever robed ip quiet gray, 

Smiling in tho sweetest way, 

Gentle Sister Semphino 
Has tho loveliest face e’er seen, 

And her words of tender cheer 
Fall like music on the ear. 

In the night, when nicked with paiu, 

Never have I called in vain. 

Ere my faintest moan has died, 


E HSBHIMAN. 


i Steals she softly to my ?ulo, 

And her very presonee there 
| Makes the anguish light to bear. 

1 Little docs sho dream that I, 

For hor sake, w ould gladly dio : 
That I kneel, as ut a shrine, 
Worshiping her, my saint divine: 

! Tiuit my pain I gladly lx*ar, 

Just to know’ her tender «are. 

I *Tls no earthly love I f<*el ; 

In her presence, I must kneel 
Reverently, w-ith soul laid bare, 
Ever breathing forth a prayer, 
8nyi n K softly, o’er and o’er: 
“Angels guard thee evermore.’* 
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“Oh, dear! how my head aches! It seems 
to me, my head always aches.” As Belle* Morton 
spoke, she threw down her book and leaned her 
head upon her hands disconsolately. 

Her mother looked at her anxiously, and was 
about to speak, when Tom, who had at that 
instant come into the house, cried: 

“Well, I should think you would hare the 
headache: this room is hot enough to kill you. 
Ton never take a bit of exercise, but sit here 
and eat candy all day. I wonder you’re not 
dead long ago.” 

“I think you are very rude, sir,” answered 
his sister, with half a pout. 

“Rude, am I?” cried Tom. “Well, then, 
since you talk in that way, I’ll be ruder still.” 
And, seizing a heavy shawl from the table, he 
wrapped his sister in it deftly and quickly, and, 
throwing open a French window that opened 
on the back piazza, dashed out and danced a 
raquet there with her, quite undisturbed by her 
struggles and muffled expostulation. 

“Oh, Tom—you disagreeable thing! Let me 
go, this instant,” she cried. “Tom, Tom—you 
are horrid! ” 

But Tom kept up the dance until he was tired. 

Meantime, Mrs. Morton had stood at the open 
window, adding her remonstrance to Belle’s. 
8he now hastened to shut the window, as Belle 
came in—panting, but glowing with the exercise. 

“ Nonsense, mother,” he said, in answer to 
her expostulation. “ If Belle would fly around 
more, outdoors, she’d get over this indigestion, 
and we should no longer be condemned to eat 
Graham bread. She'll be a confirmed invalid, 
if you don’t take care. Harry Fellows asked me, 
the other day, what Belle had done to herself. 
He said she didn’t look nearly as well as when 
he went to Europe. Don’t you know, sis, that 
fellows like wide-awake girls, nowadays ? I hate 
to have my sister bleaching out and growing 
limp—because, forsooth, our name is Morton, 
and she has an idea of being queenly and 
elegant and angelic. It’s rosy, bright-eyed, 
healthy angels that we want—and they are 
coming into fashion, too. Why don’t you take 
a brisk walk, at least twice a day, or ride horse¬ 
back, or—something?” 

“Tom, you know the doctor said it was too 
violent for her.” 


“Oh, blame take the doctors! Well, then, 
I’d walk five miles a day—I’d do something so 
as not to lose all my beauty.” «■ 

Tom’s words had more influence on Belle than 
he fancied. “ If Harry Fellows,” she said to 
herself, when alone, “ thinks I’m getting ugly 
for want of exercise, it must be so.” As she 
spoke, she went to the mirror, looking anxiously 
at herself. “Yes, I do think I am growing 
sallow. I—I think it was unkind of Harry, 
however. I suppose he has been accustomed, 
these two years, to those apple-cheeked peasant- 
women over in Europe! ” 

Belle smilea half bitterly, and then suddenly 
rose to her feet, and, putting on her coat, went 
out and walked for half an hour. She had gone 
but a few rods, however, when she met Harry 
Fellows. He raised his hat, with a light coming 
into his bronzed face, and greeted her with the 
ease of an old friend. 

“How well you are looking to-day, Miss 
Belle,” he said. “ I feared, the other day, that 
you were indisposed. I—” 

“ I am quite well, thank you, Mr. Fellows,” 
she said, rather stiffly. And so he passed on, 
with another bow—a rather cool one, this time. 

Belle was very cross, all that evening. Tom 
finally asked her if the Graham bread disagreed 
with her. Her answer was to go to the piano 
and play a few discordant classics, until Tom 
said: 

“ Well, if you call that music—” 

At this, she shut the piano with a bang, and 
went to bed without more ceremony. 

“ Tom is insufferable,” she said, as she closed 
her door, biting her lips to keep the tears back. 

The next morning, Madame Morelli came, to 
give Belle her usual music-lesson. She was an 
American, but had married an Italian music- 
master, and they were now cozily living in 
Boston, and earning, by their united industry, 
a good income. 

“Ceccio says we shall get rich enough to 
return to Italy,” she said to Belle, “and live 
in comfort, in a few years.” 

“ But isn’t this hard work half killing you?” 
said Belle, kindly. “Getting around to your 
pupils—the mere walking, I mean—must wear 
you out.” 

“Oh, but see what I have, out here in the 
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driveway,” said the teacher, as she went to the 
window. “ It is a perfect boon to me. I used 
to get so nervous and cross, when lessons 
dragged. And then, again, the car-fares: how 
they counted up ! Now, this does away with all 
that, and I get around so easily, too.” 

Belle looked out. “A tricycle I” she cried, 
turning, in astonishment, to madame. “You 
do not ride it? Really? And it is yours?” 

“Well, why should it not be mine?” said 
madame, laughing. “Do you have the impu¬ 
dence, with your twenty years, to stand here 
and say 1 am too old, because 1 am fifty, to avail 
myself of the gr-r-reatest ”—she became quite 
Italian when she wished to be emphatic—“ con¬ 
venience and health-giving mode of locomotion 
ever vouchsafed to women ? I have only had it 
a week, but I’m another woman already. 
Wouldn’t you like to try it, some day?” 

“ Oh, no; that is, I am afraid I couldn’t. 1 
perhaps might,” hesitatingly, “just get upon 
the saddle. But how do you make the pedals 
go?” 

“ Come, and I’ll show you; that’s a dear.” 

In a moment, Miss Morton had called to her 
maid to bring her a wrap and hat, had taken a 
scarf and her brother’s felt hat, was down on 
the roadway, and was being propelled, by 
madame and her own unaccustomed feet, 
around the circular drive and back to the house. 

“I wouldn’t for the world have had mamma 
see me,” Belle said, as she got off, looking 
anxiously up at the house. “ She would be 
horrified.” 

“ She should be more pained to see you grow¬ 
ing ill, Belle, mio,” replied madame. “You 
have been an anxiety to me for months post. 
You need more exercise, more fresh air, dear. 
Say, will you come on Tuesday and ride with 
me, if I get you a tricycle ? I have a friend ] 
who will lend me one. I will take you the 
loveliest ride, on a good rood and through 
woods, whero nobody will see you. There is 
trailing arbutus, only waiting for me to cornel 
Will you try?” 

It seemed so easy. The machine was such a 
fairy-like thing. 

“You will come?” paid madame. “Come to 
my house at nine o’clock, for several mornings. 

I will have a machine for you there, and you 
can practice unseen around my yard. Then, 
when you have strengthened your muscles a 
little, we will go out upon the quiet road I told 
you of. It is very retired. None of your 
friends would ever drive there. Ah, I am so 
glad. It shall be secret, never fear.” 

Two weeks later, when Tom came in to 


luncheon, one day, he saw a plate of trailing 
arbutus upon the drawing-room table. “Ah-h!” 
he said, after burying his face in it, “ where did 
this come from ? How sweet it is 1 I have been 
thinking I should get off, some day, to look for 
it. Who gave it to you, Belle ?” 

“I—Madame Morelli—got it somewhere,” 
replied Belle, confusedly. “ She was here this 
morning. How wonderfully che plays,” she 
went on, turning the conversation, by describing 
madame* s powers as a musician, so as to conceal 
her secret about tricycling. 

“Iom glad you eiyoy her so much. Sis,” he 
said, suddenly, “ you are looking better. Guess 
that waltz of mine upon the back piazza, a week 
or two ago, did you good. You begin to have a 
color like—some girfe.” 

“ Like Kittie Bradshaw, I presume you 
mean,” retorted his sister, archly. It was 
Tom’8 turn to look confused now. “I have 
noticed of late that you were considerably 
pleased with—her color. Ha! ha! But, Tom,” 
she continued, delighted to see him uncom¬ 
fortable, “you need not blush. She is a sweet 
little girl. I like her very much. If only she 
would tone down a little. She is so foil of 
spirits.” 

“ Yes, she is; and that is my kind of a girl,” 
said Tom, stoutly. 

“0-o-oh!” said his sister, mockingly. “Has 
it gone so far as that?” 

But Tom, snatching his hat, sped out of the 
house, followed by his sister’s ringing laugh. 
Belle went to the window, and threw a kiss 
after him. 

Several days later Harry Fellows was riding 
leisurely through a sequestered road, when his 
oar caught the sound of women’s voices beyond 
a wall, and, a moment later, he was surprised 
to see Miss Morton coming through the bars 
with a bunch of arbutus in her hand. She was 
clod in a thick stuff gown, with warm shoes and 
gloves, and had a most lovely bloom in her face. 
She had turned to call the attention of her com¬ 
panion to a bird on the yet leafless branch 
above, but, seeing Hurry, gave a little cry, and 
blushed charmingly. 

“ Why, Miss Morton ! Who would ever have 
thought of seeing you out here, seven miles from 
home?” he said, lifting his hat. “ I had no idea 
you were fond of the country. And arbutus, 
too I Surely, you must have a secret charm to 
make it bloom for you. I have not seen a petal 
yet.” He had leaped to the ground. “ You 
surely are not alone? Where is your car¬ 
riage?” 

“ It—is here—in there. No, I am not alone. 
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Madame Morelli is with me. But—Mr. Fellows ; 
—may 1 ask you, as a friend, before she comes : 
within hearing, not to—not to mention seeing 
me—seeing us here, to my brother, nor to my 
mother ? Especially, on no account, to my 
mother/’ 

In spite of himself, Harry Fellows looked sur¬ 
prised. But he said: “Why, certainly not, if 
you wish it. I hope. Miss Morton, I have not 
intruded—” 

“Oh, not at all,” said Belle. “Of course, it 
is a public rood; only, if you will please—” 

“ My dear Miss Morton, of course I’ll say 
nothing. But now you want me to go, don’t 
you? I will, on the condition that I may call 
soon. Ah, good-morning, Madame Morelli. A 
delightful recreation from your professional 
work, to come out into the woods occasionally. 
Good-morning.” And Mr. Fellows rode on, 
but with unmistakable, if carefully - repressed, 
curiosity. 

“Never mind,” said Belle, smiling, though 
looking vexed. “ he did not see how we came, 
and he will not mention having seen us at all.” 

One day. at breakfast, a few days later, Tom 
said : “ It seems to me, Belle, you and Madame 
Morelli are getting to be inseparable. She’s a 
sensible woman. How well she rides her tri¬ 
cycle! I see she has one of the new pattern. 

I wish she would get you on to it, sometime. I 
believe it would make you well again. But, of 
course, you would not do anything so inele¬ 
gant.” 

Belle looked at him earnestly. “Do you 
think,” she said, “ they are proper for ladies to 
use on the streets, Tom ?” 

“ Why not?” said Tom, setting down his cup. 
“Perhaps it wouldn’t be good form for a 
Morton; but I have seen pretty girls on them, 
and the girls looked well, too.” 

“ Whom have you seen ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t recall whom, just now,” carelessly 
throwing down his napkin. “But there are 
several around.” With which general remark, 
he went out—wondering, however, if Belle had 
heard anything about Kittle. 

The April days grew warmer, blooming 
into green and tender life, and Harry Fellows 
passed many hours afield. He was returning, 
one day, to the city, when he saw, coming in 
the distance, a couple of tricyclers. The lady, 
who was plump and petite, wore a jaunty cos¬ 
tume, with a round-top visor-cap. She rode 
steadily, chatting and laughing brightly to her 
escort—an athletic young fellow, who somehow 
looked strangely familiar to Harry. 

A few rods more, with his horse trotting 


briskly, Mr. Fellows exclaimed: “Hello-o!” 
and lifted his hat to the lady as they passed. 

“I say—Fellows!” came from the rear, and, 
in a minute, one of the machines trundled swiftly 
around and came alongside. “You will pardon 
it from me, I know, old man,” said Tom; for he 
it was, with the lady. “ I was going to ask, as 
a favor, that you wouldn’t say anything about 
seeing us to-day—at least, when you see my 
family. Particularly Belle, you know. She has 
her own idea of propriety, and all that; and I— 
we,” he looked fondly at the trim little figure 
awaiting him, “ have ours. You see, Belle and 
mother might be shocked to know that Miss 
Bradshaw rides a tricycle; and, as I am soon 
to announce our engagement to them, you know 
how it is.” 

Harry Fellows reached down and grasped his 
friend’s hand. “Of course I.shall forget this 
meeting,” he said. But, when they had gone, 
he turned once or twice to look at them receding, 
and then relieved his feelings with a hearty 
laugh. 

“Belle says,” he cried: “‘Please do not 
mention seeing me here, to-day, to Tom or my 
mother—on no account, to mother.’ Tom says: 
‘ Please do not say anything about meeting us, 
to-day, to my family—particularly Belle.’ What 
a capital joke! Well, I seem to be becoming a 
depositary of the secrets of the Morton family. 
I shouldn’t be surprised to meet Mrs. Morton 
in some place next, with the usual ‘ as a favor, 
please do not men—’ Ha! ha! It’s fortunate 
for me they are harmless secrets: I couldn’t be 
burdened with more weighty ones.” 

The next day, Harry made up his mind on 
a very serious point, and drove to Mrs. Morton’s 
house, to ask Belle to take a drive with him. 
He was bitterly disappointed when her mother 
told him she was out, for the day, at Madame 
Morelli’8. Harry determined to drive out into 
the country, as a solace for his adverse fate. 

“ I will go around to where she was gathering 
arbutus, that day,” he said. 

The breath of May was on the leaves and 
grass. The twittering birds flitted about, making 
their nests. The tiny flowers began to open 
their faces to the blue sky. Suddenly, near 
a bridge which spanned a small stream, two 
tricycles were seen, ridden by women, and 
coming at a quick pace. Harry’s horse was 
almost upon them before he could be stopped. 
In his nervousness, he pulled too strongly on one 
line, which threw the carriage upon the edge 
of the bank, and instantly the whole turnout, 
with its driver, was thrown over, crashing into 
[ the ditch. 
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“ Oh, it is Harry Fellows!” cried Belle. And 
she leaped from her machine and ran to where 
Harry lay, motionless and apparently senseless. 
The horse floundered heavily. Harry raised his 
head. 

“Look out for his feet,” ho cried. “Whoa, 
Billy! Whoa, boy! He kicked my arm. I’m 
afraid it is badly hurt, if not broken.” 

It was indeed broken; and Harry Fellows 
crawled out from the wreck, only to sit faintly 
upon the grass, while Belle drew a small drink- 
ing-cup from her basket and gave him water. 

Meantime, Madame Morelli, who was a woman 
of decision, had grasped the horse firmly. . 

“As your arm is broken, Mr. Fellows,” she \ 
said, “ you must be carried home. The carriage j 
is in pieces. Now, there is a house about a mile J 
back there. Belle, it is more fitting that he > 
should rest on me, if he’s going to faint: take i 
to your wheels and ride down there, and get i 
a carriage or wagon to take him home.” i 

Belle’s eyes were half filled with tears, as she < 
hurried off. Then suddenly appeared Tom, him- £ 
self, in the road before her, upon a tricycle also; 
and, by his side, rosy and sweet, with her brown 
hair curling about her face, also riding a tricycle, 
was pretty Kittio Bradshaw. At any other time, 
Belle would have shown surprise; now she did 
not think of the novel situation, but cried: 

“ Oh, Tom! Tom! Harry Fellows has been 
thrown from his carriage and dreadfully hurt. 
Madame Morelli and I frightened him—I mean, | 
the horse—with our machines. I am going to j 
get a carriage to take him home. But, Tom, you i 
go — won’t you? I am so frightened, I can j 
hardly sit in my seat. You go, and bring some- 5 
thing to revive him, quick; and Kittie can go j 
back with me.” j 

Tom turned round without a word, and put on \ 
all speed for the farmhouse. Here, he started j 
a man for the barn, to harness a horse to a j 
carriage, and was on the way back to the scene 
of the accident before the astounding ludicrous¬ 
ness of one side of the affair struck him. When 
he reached the group around Fellows, he was in 
a broad grin. 

“You won’t mind my laughing; it’s only at 


I Belle and ourselves,” he said. “Here: let me 
help you, and the carriage is on the way. But 
say: isn’t this a state of things? Who knew, 
sis, that you rode a tricycle ? You could knock 
me down with a feather. I dare not let you 
\ know Kittie rode, for fear you would disapprove 
l of her as a hoyden. We’re engaged, you know, 
j sis. I was going to tell you of it to-morrow, 
j Ah, now you ride also. I see it all: madame 
j is at the bottom of this. How long have you 
\ been at it ?” 

“About a month,” said Belle, laughing, and 
glancing at Harry Fellows—who, quite revived 
now, smiled, and, lifting his good arm, put his 
finger on his pale lips. “ Mr. Fellows,” she 
continued, “ nearly found me out, on this same 
road, three weeks ago. Do you think mamma 
will care, Tom?” 

“Care?” roared Tom. “Why, mamma has 
known about Kittie and me for a fortnight; and 
she said, yesterday, she would be so glad if you 
would ride; but she knew you never would do 
such a thing.” 

“Ah, that is good,” said Madame Morelli. 
“But here comes the carriage.” 

Harry Fellows was able to be out, in a few 
. days. During the enforced idleness of the 
| succeeding weeks of the summer, ho found his 
i way often to the house of the Mortons. Tom 
| and Kittie were away riding their beloved tri¬ 
cycles, every afternoon; but Harry and Belle 
were quite content with walks or sitting on the 
piazza. 

“Belle, darling,” lie said, one day, “it is 
too bad to have you give up your healthful rides 
for my sako. I have sold Billy, and, yesterday, 
appropriated the money for two tricycles for our 
use. One is light—that is for you. The heavier 
one is of the same pattern; for I intend, in 
ftiture, to ride a steed less liable to shy than 
poor Billy. We can take a short run, to-morrow. 
You know my right arm is good, which is all 
\ that is necessary for steering. And, my dear, 
j I want to go out, then, upon that sequestered 
\ road, where none of our friends or acquaintances 
} will be likely to come—or,” with a sly laugh, 
S “ tell about us.” 
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LINES. 

BT MARY F. ROBINSON. 


How is it possible 
You should forget me— 
Leave mo forever 
And never regret me? 


I was the soul of yon, 
Past love or loathing— 
Lost in die wliolo of you. 
Now, am I nothing ? 
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[Enteral according to Act of Congress, In the year 1886, by Mias Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 
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X. HEBMETTE. 

The Lady of Domrerny saw all this with dis¬ 
may. Still, she gave no token of the discontent 
that annoyed her, but presided cheerfully at the 
feast, and kept Jacquemin by her side filling 
cups from the wine-cask and breaking bread, 
which she distributed with the sweet graciousness 
which had made her an object almost of worship 
to the people of the valley. 

The lord of the manor also did his part well. 
There was not a buxom damo or pretty maiden 
in the crowd, to wfiom he did not offer' a sip of 
wine from his own cup, or a peasant with whom 
he had not something pleasant to say of the 
crops or flocks, which throve in Domremy as if 
no war raged in France. 

A proud man was Pierre de Baudricourt. His 
equals often found him haughty and firm of pur¬ 
pose, but with the retainers who had been born | 
on his father’s land he was ever genial and kind. J 
This one day he and all his household gave to ? 
the people, as his fathers had done from time $ 
immemorial. But., with all his condescension, j 
which was perfect even to* kindliness, he was so j 
secure in his ideas of “caste” that he laughed j 
with good-natured scorn when his wife, laying \ 
one white hand on his arm, spoke seriously of ; 
her apprehension regarding her brother’s admi¬ 
ration for Jeanne. 

“ But look at them, Pierre,” she said, vexed ; 
by his unbelief “Was there ever a face like ; 
that? One moment radiant as roses, the next 
pale and languid as lilies. I do believe she must ; 
have other than peasant-blood in her veins.” 

“ She is a brave handsome girl, with whom : 
the king might dance without shame. In fact, 
sweetheart, I should not think it a penance to 
change places with Robert myself. It strikes me 
that he is encroaching on the prerogatives that 
belong of right to the lord of the manor. I will 
go and assert my privilege, or at least find some 
other pretty partner. I have your leave, my 
lady?” 

“ By all means,” she replied, laughingly. 
“Besides, it is your duty. Make yourself as 
popular as you can ” ' 


i With this dismissal, the nobleman left bis 
lady, but little regarding her anxiety about 
her brother; for he considered it impossible that 
a man of his class would, under any circum¬ 
stance, stoop to marry a peasant. 

Passing the spot where Ilermette had seated 
herself, and was disconsolately watching the 
merry groups that were now scattered over the 
\ grass under “The Beautiful May” and out on 
the edges of the forest, he was arrestbd by her 
lonely and unhappy look. He paused beside her. 

“ What! here and all alone, pretty one?” said 
the good-natured noble. “ What are the lads 
about, to suffer this? Come, come; thou and 
I will tread a measure on the turf.” 

Hermette looked up with wild frightened eyes, 
that were half full of tears. 

“ I—I did but rest—I did but wait,” she 
faltered. 

“ But no one must rest or wait, on my lady's 
High Day. Why, here is a wine-cup, dry and 
empty. No wonder that sweet face is downcast. 
Come now, there is both wine and music out 
yonder, and our May-queen is ready to dance 
again.” 

Hermette looked toward the forest, and saw 
Jeanne, still wearing her lily crown, sitting upon 
an old Druid stone, and weaving a wreath around 
Armoise’s wine-cup. She also saw Jacquemin 
standing near, regarding the pair with sullen 
displeasure. 

The lord of the manor saw this also, and 
laughed. 

“By my hnlidom,” he thought, “there may be 
cause for my lady’s suspicion. But what mat¬ 
ters it? Robert is no fool, to entangle the honor 
of a noble house. As for the rest, I will not 
meddle. The old peasant must take care of his 
pretty daughter.” 

While these thoughts flashed through his 
mind, the noble reached out his careless hand, 
which Hermette, timid and trembling, dared not 
refuse. Thus, smiling and gracious, he led the 
gentle girl up to her companions. Jacquemin 
saw this, and drew near with a quick resolute 
step. 
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The noble guessed what his object was, and 
good-naturedly intercepted him. 

“ Here, my lad,” he said, “ I have brought 
thee a partner whom some of our young cava-1 
liers from the castle are ready to fight for; only < 
she will have none of them, and struggles like a ; 
hawk in its jesses to escape me. Take her, take ; 
her. Our brother here will lead forth the May- : 
queen once more. Our guests from the castle : 
claim hospitality from the village-maidens. We 
must have no laggards in the dance to-day.” 

A hot flush swept the young peasant’s face, ;! 
and he made a gesture as if the proposal were 
irksome to him. But a look of grave displeasure 
came over the count, and that was a sign that no ;! 
man, born within twenty miles of Domremy, 
would have dared to disobey. Jacquemin reached 
out his hand to Hermette, and drew her sullenly 
to ward him, while she shrunk and blushed, and 
would gladly have broken away from him, ; 
feeling, through all her sensitive nature, that it 
was not she whom he would have chosen with ; 
a free will. 

De Baudricourt passed on, well pleased that he 
had brought these young people together, for he j 
had read the expression of those innocent eyes, ;j 
as they turned upon the young man, with the ;! 
quick intuition of experience, and was half 
angry with the young peasant for his insensi- ;! 
bility to a creature whose loveliness was more to : 
his taste than the superb beauty of the May- 
queen. 

In passing Armoise, Baudricourt whispered, 
with a light laugh: 

“ Make the best of thy time, for to-morrow < 
all this must end. My lady lias decreed it so.” j: 

His hearer was in need of no encouragement; 
like this. For once, he had thrown pride and ; 
prudence aside. What had been ordinary love 
before was wild adoration now. For that one 
day, at least, Jeanne was his equal, crowned 
with her lilies, receiving the homage of a queen, 
incomparably more beautiful than any lady 
present. He felt elated by her companionship, 
and resolved that no meaner man should share 
it. In the morning, he might, perhaps, remem¬ 
ber his brother-in-law’s words. 

He filled the cup which Jeanne had wreathed, 
and, placing it to his lips, drank perfume and 
wine together. She reached out her hand for 
the goblet, and was about to drink from the place 
his lips had touched, but a glance at Ilermette’s 
troubled features restrained her. 

“ She is pale. Something troubles her. Drink. j: 
There is no color in thy lips, Hermette. Drink,” <; 
■he cried, as she beckoned the young girl to her. 

She held the goblet to Hermette’s mouth, with 


such sweet tenderness that the girl could ne 
longer hold back the tears that brimmed in 
her eyes, and that now ran over. 

“ What is it, Hermette?” whispered Jeanne, 
drawing the girl aside. “ Not this queenship 
that has been given to me, when thou wast far 
more worthy?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” cried gentle Hermette. “I 
only wish it could last forever. But, alas, to¬ 
morrow thou wilt be one of us again.” 

Armoise had followed Jeanne, and heard the 
last words of Hermette. 

“ That cannot be. The crown which love gives 
is immortal,” he whispered to Jeanne. “That 
can never be torn from thy heart, or from 
mine.” 

Jeanne lifted her eyes to his, those pure 
earnest eyes, that beamed with passionate love 
and child-like innocence; but paused, before 
replying, for a quick step was heard near. 


XI. JEANNE LEFT ALONE. 

It was the quick half-angry step of Jacquemin 
that broke in on the lovers. 

“ Does it please the queen to dance, or must 
we wait, her pleasure?” he said, with a touch 
of rough sarcasm in his voice that aroused 
Jeanne, who was proud as she was innocent. 

She looked up at him indignantly, for a moment. 
Then, seeing that Armoise was about to interfere, 
she gave the young noble an appealing look, and 
turned to Jacquemin. 

“No,” she answered, gravely. “If I dance 
again, it should be with thee, cousin. This was 
my fathers order before he left ‘The Beautiful 
May.’ But that would be to take her best 
partner from Hermette, which I will not do.” 

Hermette looked timidly up at the young 
man’s face. It was heavy with displeasure. 

“ I do not care to dance more than Jeanne,” 
she said, with a touch of pride that brought a 
glow of wild roses into her face. “In fact, 
Mongfcte is expecting me now.” 

“ Nay, but the count would have it so; and, 
as my cousin still finds good reason for putting 
me aside, come !” said Jacquemin. 

Hermette shrank from this rude invitation, 
and the tender light in her eyes caught fire. 

“ Nay, I will not dance. Not even the count 
shall force me upon an unwilling partner.” 

There was something of Jeanne's own wild 
spirit in this resolve, that both rebuked the 
young peasant and stirred his admiration. For 
the first time, he gave the pretty maiden his frill 
Attention, and comprehended, in a vague way, 
how lovely she was. A spirit of retaliation, too, 
sprung up in his bosom. Jeanne should not see 
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how deeply her slight had wounded him. 
Hermette was beautiful, and her soft eyes were 
pleasant when he looked into them. 

“ Come,” he said, almost tenderly. “ Let us 
dance. They shall see that no penance has been 
put upon us.” 

lie seemed pleased; the frown had left his 
brow; his lips curved with a smile. She gave 
him her hand, and he led her away. 

Armoise and Jeanne looked on. They had 
given that day to love, and he, at least, took no 
pains whatever to conceal his passion. The 
young man was reckless. But she felt like a deer 
hiding from the hounds which were certain to 
overtake her at last. Yet, with a feeling all 
can understand, she resolved to crop the flowers 
and grass within reach, spite of the morrow. 
She would be happy for this day at least. 

Jacquemin, meantime, strove to wound her by 
lavish attentions to her friend. When Hermette 
seemed disposed to join Jeanne, after a first 
dance, he held her back, and tenderly circled 
her waist with his arm. 

“Let them go,” he said. “What care we? 
There is music and wine for us as well as 
for them.” 

Hermette’s foolish little heart gave a leap, 
and fell back fluttering like a hit bird. Had 
he ceased to care for Jeanne? Was he so 
angiy with her that reconciliation would be 
impossible? Surely, he had changed. His 
eyes were bright as stars when they looked into 
hers. His clasp around her waist was close and 
fond. How was it possible that Jeanne did not 
love him? How could she sit there, in the 
shade, and listen to the young lord with that hot 
glow of scarlet on her cheeks, with such hushed 
and absorbed attention ? Did she love him for 
those small hands and for that white forehead? 
What was there in his slender form to compare 
with the stalwart youth by her side ? 

Hermette was very young, and knew nothing 
of those contrasts that fascinate the imagination 
and bring extremes together. In her innocence, 
she imagined that anger could strangle love; 
and, when Jacquemin fixed his burning eyes on 
the young couple, as he drew her away, she 
believed that he loved Jeanne no longer, and 
a great thrill of happiness went through her 
heart. 

Hermette knew that Jeanne did not love 
Jacquemin, so there was no reproach in her 
satisfaction. Thus, for that one hour, the two 
maidens were happy—one in her sweet igno¬ 
rance, the other in her determination to be 
happy while she could. 

At last, the sun went down, and the High Day 
Vul. XCL—15. 
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j was over. The lady of the castle, with her train 
| of guests, disappeared os she h$d come, through 
‘ the Druid woods, Armoise unwillingly acccm- 
} panying them, but compelled to leave Jeanne 
| lest his remaining should cause scandal. The 
i: peasants went home, one by one and in groups, 
j, talking over the events of the day. Jacquemin, 

J stung with resentment, had' walked away with 
\ Hermette. Jeanne, left alone, fingered under 
| “The Beautiftil May.” 

' Then, with a wild burst of feeling, faint with 

■ the weakness of her own passionate womanhood, 

■ and strangely sad, as highly poetic minds oflen 

< are, she sunk down among those fleecy cushions 
] of moss, and gave herself up to reverie. 

5 Gradually, she let the mysterious dream-spirii 
that had haunted her life, and to which wo 
s have already alluded, steal over her. She was 
quite unconscious when all that gorgeous fl< od 
j of gold and crimson and opaline-green faded 
i from the old Druid forest and left a curved moon 
; with myriad stare hanging in the sky above 
' her. From a state of half-wakeftil unrest, she 
fell at last into a sleep so profound that, it seemed 
'■ like a pleasant death: for her lips were parted 
' as we see them in the repose of a marble statue; 
and a luminous whiteness settled on her face, 

• over which the moonbeams fell through a break 
\ in the leaves above her. If angels ever talked 

• to a human soul, they held possession of the 

• young girl, that night. Sometimes, her lips 
[ moved, and soft low words trembled through 
v them—questions brief but significant, such as 

< a child asks a parent out of its ignorance, 

J scarcely understanding the answer. 

j These were some of the words she spoke: 

5 “Armies and sieges, and the tumult of battle, 

'} and dead and dying, and blood in torrents, and 
i an outcast king, and triumph at last. 

\ Then the girl lay still awhile; but, afterward, 
\ she started and seemed to recoil in her sleep. . 

? “ Must I carry arms ? MustT go into the w&r 

S myself? Ah me, ah me, lam so young, ho weak.! 
j Remember, I have never been a day of my life 
| so far from home that 1 could‘not see the roof 
: of my father’s cottage.” 

\ After this protest, she rested a little. But 
j there was a look of intense listening in her face, 
\ which now and then contracted with a spasm 
: of distress, as if the thoughts, floating through 
\ her brain terrified her. 

j “ What! all these soldiers?” she cried out. in 
j alarm. “Lead them? Oh, how can I — how 
i can I ? In armor—unfurl the banner! Oh, l»ow 
\ beautiful! White as snow. The lilies—the lilies 
; of France—with which they have crowned n.e. 
J Are they not withering on my head ? But these 
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never fade. In the midst of the lilies floating \ everything was in harmony with tliat calm 
on heavenly clouds, He stands with the world ! Sabbath morning. The village was all astir at 
under His feet, and, by his side, two angels. \ daybreak. Happy children were busy dressing 

Those angels, those angels! Now I see their < themselves in their best garments. Mothers 

laces, and know them. The beautiful shadows j produced all their store of tiny seed-cakes, and 
are Thine, O my Counsel! ” j every child had its little parcel ready for eating 

A moment's rest, and she went on. The > at the Sunday of the Fountain. The old and 
•vision she beheld changed. Her features lighted j iufirrn were brought forth and clothed for the 
*up, and she cl&sped both hands, bowing her pale 
face as if it hod been before an altar, as she 
.cried: 44 Jesus Maria, the Blessed Mother of 
Co l . l ” \ ing miracle, and no man or woman had a doubt 

For some moments, a look of holy devotion \ of its power to give health and strength to those 

•rested on that noble face. Then she spoke < who sought these blessings in a proper spirit. 

While the dew was yet bright on the meadow's, 
the inmates of those cottages came forth in 
groups, bearing their sick and encouraging the 
children, who moved forward with sweet demure 
faces, interested in this religious festival as they 
had been in the joyous fete of the day before, 
■Grent drops stood out on the cold whiteness of! but maintaining the strict decorum which the 
•her forehead and around her tortured mouth. \ solemnity of the occasion demanded. 

Her eyes opened wild and large. She looked i An hour after sunrise, a strange and most 
around -in amazement and -terror. \ picturesque scene presented itself around 44 The 

14 Where am 1? What has come over me?” * n ™ ’ 

■Her tflear startled voice fairly thrilled the air 
around her. 

“Alone,” she added, mournfully, “alone, and 
this is night. Here it was that they crowned \ could cure in those days, lay wan and moaning 
•me, this morning. Ah me, ah me, shall I never \ in the laps of their waiting mothers. Some men 
rest? All are at home and happy, while I am \ sat on the banks over the spring, looking hope- 
bere alone, and so weary, so weary.” j fully down into its crystalline waters. The curd 

She rose up from her seat, as she spoke, and \ of the village was there—smiling, genial, hope- 

stood bewildered under the old beech, striving to i ful—a good shepherd in the midst of his little 
colloct her senses and remember all that had \ flock. He was credulous like themselves, and 
been real, and that which might havo been a j simple-hearted as a child. 

dream but was not. At last, worn out and j Down below the spring, whose fountain-head 
exhausted, she sought her way homeward. j was among those old Druid stones, the streamlet 

, J which bore its waters away toward the*Meuse 

XII. thk Sunday or thk fountain. j was gathered up into a turfy pool, pure, deep, 

Thk Sunday of the Fountain dawned brightly \ and translucent. To this pool'the sick wee car- 
upon the valley of the Meuse. The dew had j ried, and bathed, a means of health in itself, 
fallen heavily overnight, and all the meadows > and many came out so refreshed and purified 
and the turfy knolls in the old forest had put \ that immediate benefit followed. 

■forth fresh blossoms, that glittered aud swayed j Above, the children were garlanding their 
in the sunshine as if no riotous children had J wooden goblets with wild flowers, and filling 
pillaged them on the previous festal day. j them with water from the fountain-head, which 

The old beech-tree stood out splendidly iu the $ each maiden shared with her playmate or sweets 
fiioruing. All its billowy leaves were wet and \ heart in the open innocence of childhood, or 
glittering with dew. The garlands which had ^ shyly as dawning passion taught concealment, 

• r*en woven gorgeously amoug its branches the s The family of Jacques d’Aro came late that 
day beforo were still fresh aud fragrant. The j morning; for they had been detained by prep- 
grass was a little trodden under the beech and j arations necessary to the removal of the aged 
about the woods, but the rural thrones had kept i grandame of the household, whose limbs were 
their greenness, and the coral moss-cups studded 5 racked with rheumatic pain, aud whose bent 
them with sparks of red, which the uight moisture J form would never lift itself erect again on this 
had rendered more intensely vivid. In truth, J earth. 


< i>eauiinu .nay. urn gray - Headed men were 

( laid tenderly on the grass beneath its outspread¬ 
ing branches. Little children, pining with di - 
> eases which nothing but nature or a minulo 


again: 

4 - ‘Take it: carry it boldly,’ you say? I will, 
4 jnyUI! \Give up every thing—home, parents, the 
•friends of my childhood, the man that I love? 
Oh, mercy, mercy, I cannot, 1 cannot!” 

The girl wrung her bands in mortal agony. 


\ occasion; for on this day the fountain was sure 
! to heal the sick and comfort the desponding. 
\ Time out of mind it hud performed this purify- 
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This woman was Jacques d’ Arc’s mother, a \ the woods whore the wine-cask of the day before 
grand and seemly person even in her extreme i still lay, and not quite empty. He came back 
old age; tenderly nursed and reverently loved i with his hands red and the cup half full, 
by the household, and, indeed, by all, us we j The old grandame drank the wine eagerly, 
nave seen. She was carried across the fields in < drew the blanket over her shoulders, and lay 
a great wicker chair, supported by Jacques, who | back upon the moss - cushions, tranquil but 
supported one arm, and Jacquemin, who bore v exhausted. 

the old woman's light weight by the other. > “Go, my child/* she whispered. “Go, now, 

Behind this chair walked Jeanne, still pale and l and eat thy seed-cake, Jeanne, with the rest.*' 
with a strange look upon her face that no human \ Dame d’Arc, whose good-nature was always 
being had ever seen there before. Once or j uppermost, sat down by the elder dame and 
twice, as her hand rested upon the chair, she < kindly bade her daughter join her mates, who 
leaned over and spoke to the aged grandame, i were by this time swarming about the spring, 
and then a smile stole across her lips so mourn- \ 44 Do not let us spoil your pleasure, dear,” she 

fully that tears would have been less painful. \ said. “ 1 will watch grandmother. Go, my 

As this group came up, the villagers flocked j child.” 
forward to greet the old woman, who smiled her > Jeanne cast a strange longing glance toward 
thanks feebly, and murmured some low words of i the forest-path, then raised the little basket she 
hope, which she had not the strength to utter i had woven for that purpose, with a heavy sigh, 
clearly. i and walked toward the spring. Iter face was 

Directly, when the pool was deserted, this old i grave, even sad, and she moved like one going 
woman was carried down to its banks, and Dame j to a funeral. 

d'Arc, with other matrons of the village, bathed l As she walked, young Armoise came hastily 
her cramped and withered limbs in the water, l down the path, his face flushed with the haste 
breathing fragments of prayer all the time. 5 with which he had stole from the castle, and his 
Then her garments were replaced, and, with her ! eyes bright with expectation. He approached 
gray hair dripping down upon a crimson blanket Jeanne, who stopped suddenly and stood motion- 
which Jeanne wrapped lovingly around her, she \ less as a statue the moment he came in view: stood, 
was carried back to the beech, smiling gratefully \ as he saw, with a strange look on her face, 
as she went. But the old woman was very < He made as if he would take her hands, 
infirm, and, before she had gone far, her face fell v crying eagerly : 

forward and drooped to her bosom, insensible } “Jeanne, Jeanne, I have conie to claim thy 
both of pain and pleasure. j promise.” 

“ Lay her here, lay her here, while 1 bring ^ She looked at him mournfully, and strove to 
some water from the spring,” cried Jeanne, { speak, but the words died in her throat. She 
smoothing the fleece of moss that carpeted her j drew back, and did not let him get possession 
throne of the day before. s s of her hand. 

Jacques d‘Arc laid his mother down with J 44 Why, Jeanne, what is this? What strange 
tender reverence, and, stooping, drew the wet \ spirit has come into those eyes? Why do you 


gray locks back from her forehead, where they j draw away from me?” 
had been scattered. i She answered him now: 

“ Bring water,” he said, hoarsely. “ Be quick. \ 44 1 may not share my cakes with thee, 

She is not dead. 1 think she is not dead. But i monsieur. It is forbidden.” 
you must be quick.” < “Forbidden? Aye, I knew it would be so. 

Jeanne ran to the spring, and came back with S They are all against us. But thy promise? 
a wooden goblet in her hand, over which the \ What comes of that?” 
water was dripping. When she held it to the ! “Alas, I must not keep it,” she answered, 
old womans mouth, there was a faint movement l “Then they will give thee, girl, with all thy 
of the lips. Then Jeanne began to tremble, and j beauty, to the hind yonder?’* 
her thankfulness broke forth in sobs. She knelt \ He made a disdainful gesture toward 
down, kissed that withered face, and folded the | Jacquemin with his hand as he spoke, 

thin hands uuder the blanket, for the poor \ “ Nay,” answered the girl, very gently. 44 1 

invalid was shivering. \ will not eat or drink with him either.” 


44 If we only had wine,” said Jeanne, looking \ Armoise was bitterly hurt, yet he said: 
anxiously at her father. “ She is cold. She | “ Come hither, Jeanne. Let us walk a little 

will die. Can no one bring some wine?” \ toward the woods. Perchance, we can under- 
Jacquemin snatched a cup, and ran down to \ stand each other there.” 
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Jeanne hesitated, and was about to grant his 
request, when Jacquemin came up, saying: 

“ It is time, Cousin Jeanno. In a few 
minutes, the chant will begin and the procession 
form for the church. Thy father bade me call 
thee to the spring.” 

“ Nay, Jacquemin, I cannot go.” 

Lozart cast a sharp glanco at his lordly rival. 

“Thy father commands; and oh, Jeanne, I 
implore.” ho cried. 

“ I can share neither cup nor cake with any 
man living this day,” she answered, solemnly. 
“The God of heaven forbids it.” 

“Jeanno, Jeanne, art thou distraught?” cried 
the youth. “ Have fasting and prayer driven 
thee mad?” 

The girl did not hear him. But her name, 
spoken in a voice of such pain as wrings the 
heart, made her shrink and shiver. She cast an 
imploring look on Armoisc, who stood before her 
stunned and white. Had she not promised him ? 

“ I will appeal to thy father. His authority 
may do what I cannot,” said Lozart, angrily. 

“Not hero! Not now!” pleaded the girl, 
turning upon him with the feeling of a hunted 
deer. “The time must come; but, oh, spare 
me!” 

Jeanno turned into the woods, moving swiftly. 
Beneath a tree, sho found Mongfcte and Her- 
mettc waiting for the cakes she had promised 
them. She gave them her basket. Jacquemin 
watched her with a scowl on hi3 face, and then 
turned back. 

“Take them,” she said. “Share them with 
those who are best beloved.” 

“What, all?” said little Mong&te, peering 
down into the basket. 

“Yes, all.” 


XIII. ahmoise and jeanne. 

Jeanne made no answer, but went deeper into 
the woods. Armoiso followed her. 

“ Now,” ho said, almost fiercely, “ tell mo the 
cause of this broken faith ? But yesterday I had 
thy promise. What evil thing has come between 
us since?” 

“No evil thing,” answered Jeanno, sadly. 
“I wish it were so; for evil can bo conquered 
by a firm will and a bravo heart. But who dares 
to lift his hand against the God of heaven ?” 

“The God of heaven? Why, thou art driven 
mad. What has heaven to do with our love, save 
to bless it?” 

“Everything. Happier maidens can sit by 
the spring on this holy day, and give up their 
hearts, without sin; but such happiness is for¬ 
bidden to mo for ever and over.” 


J “But thy heart is given,” ho cried, sternly, 

I ' as yet unmoved with pity, and thinking only 
of himself. 

Jeanne uttered a faint moan. He went on. 

“ Over and over, it has been pledged to me. 
But I understand: this is the work of thy 
austere father.” 

“ Not so, monsieur: a higher power than his 
commands me.” She spoke with infinite sadness. 

The young man turned from her, and began to 
pace the forest-turf, up and down, like a chafed 
tiger. His love for this strange girl had become 
S an overpowering passion. He felt that the 
i nobility of her genius far outmatched his gentle 
\ birth. The power of caste, that had been strong 
j within him, the struggle of love against pride, 
i fierce and powerful, was giving way. He was 
i almost willing to brave his family for her love. 

| “She is proud. She is puro as lilies. She 
5 sees the gulf between us. She thinks I am 
> sacrificing myself,” lie said. 

> Jeanne had seated herself beneath one of the 
\ old oaks, and was M atching him with sad wistful 

I eyes. She loved this man. But, believing herself 
to be chosen for a great destiny which precluded 
all mortal love, she felt she must give him up. 

* Her lover little suspected this. He came back 
s to her quickly, and with a generous glow over 
S all his features. He had made up his mind: 

J ho would stake all for love. Ho throw himself 
i by her side, and for the first time in his life 
! strained her to his heart with tender violence. 

; Sho tried at first to resist; but his impetuosity 
i; overcame her; and she yielded finally in silence, 

;! and not without a strange joy. 

“ Oh, my beloved, T cannot live without thee,” 

;! ho cried. “ I will not! Think how I must love 
;! thee; for here, hero under this shade where we 
first met, 1 pray thee, Jeanne, to become the lady 
| of my home, the wife of my bosom.” 

He felt that noble form tremble in his arms; 
he saw the face flush and those glorious eyes fill 
with lovelight. 

“Thino? Thine own wife,” she cried, “te 
livo with thee for ever and ever? Oh, heaven 1 
Oh, sweet, sweet Lady of Mercy! What bliss! 
And yet, yet, this can never be.” 

“It shall be—it shall! Who, in all France, 
can question my right to choose where I will? 
Look up, Jeanne. Nay, nay, tremble not, and 
; no longer deny those lips to mine. Thou art my 
; wife. This very day, I will proclaim my choice, 

; at the castle. I will tell my sister.” 

Jeanno was silent. His arms were around 
< her; her head rested on his bosom. Sho felt 
| that it was a dream, but refused, for a moment, 

\ to be aroused from it. After all, could she ever 
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hope to know, of heaven, more than this? Were j 
the visits of angels half so sweet? Perhaps, 
perhaps, her visions were a delusion. Perhaps 
she had no mission. Ah, if it were but so! 

44 Speak to me, Jeanne,” he whispered. 

44 Ah, if I could,” she murmured. 

4 ‘ What is this, my beloved—joy or repulsion?” 

44 Repulsion ? And for thee, Robert ? Nay, 
all the angels of heaven are not so dear to me 
as thou art.” 

44 Then lift up thy head and let me see, in that 
bright face, all the joy I feel.” 

She did lift her face from his bosom, in all the 
radiant beauty love had given it. 

44 Do I look happy, Robert?” 

“As the very spirit of love. Oh, I wish all 
that I possess of wealth or state were doubled, 
that I might give more abundant proof of the 
power thou hast over me.” 

44 Can the angels love me better than this? 
Can all France ever be so much to me as this 
one heart?” whispered the girl to herself, while 
her head bent beneath his gaze as flowers droop 
under a vivid sunshine. 

Never in her life before had the girl realized 
the possibility of a marriage with Armoise. To 
her, love had been an abstract thing, something 
pure and beautiful, like the angels that haunted 
her, a sweet bewildering dream, without begin¬ 
ning or end. She belonged to Armoise, just as 
she belonged to the bright spirits; at least, she 
had thought so. But now this love had become 
an earthly reality, a positive thing of the present. 
She had but to give up her dreams, fold the 
wings of her soul upon his breast, and heaven 
itself had nothing more beautiful for her. Why 
should she not do it ? 

44 Speak. Jeanne,” her lover cried, impatient 
at her silence. 

She lifted her eyes, and there was no need of 
speech. 

44 Promise me that no wild fancies shall enter 
thy heart to work against me. Promise me that 
even thy dreams shall be of love,” he cried, 
ardently. 

44 My dreams?” murmured Jeanne, turning 
pale, and suddenly recalled to herself and to 
her mission. 44 Alas, how can I help it if they 
come ? The angels will not give up my soul in 
sleep.” 

44 But love is the brightest and most potent 
angel of all, and none other shall have power to 
reach thee in these arms,” said the young man, 
once more gently enfolding her. 

The girl smiled, and her cheeks grew warm 
again; she nestled shyly to him. 

44 To-morrow it shall be known in castle and 


cottage that Jeanne d’ Arc is to become my wife,*' 
said Armoise, exultingly. 

Jeanne started. 8he thought of her cousin, 
and the promise of her parents to him. 

“ But my father: will he consent?” she whis¬ 
pered, at this. She had no anxiety about the# 
lady of the manor. Displeasure from that 
quarter had no terror for her; but profound 
filial reverence disturbed her with apprehension. 

Armoise laughed. The idea that a peasant on 
his brother-in-law’s estate could do aught but 
accept the honor he proposed amused him. He 
was only a French noble of the fifteenth century, 
after all, with all the prejudice of his class. 

44 Now,” he said, breaking the exquisite ten¬ 
derness of a silence that had fallen upon them 
both, 44 shall we go down to the mystic spring, 
and there consecrate our troth-plight?” 

44 Not yet, not yet,” said the girl. “ I cannot 
bear the pleading or the anger of my father. 
Rather let us go deeper into the woods I” 

Her lover consented to this, and the two saun¬ 
tered on, deeper and deeper into the forest, so 
happy and so lost in the one sweet life-passion 
that they forgot everything else. 

At last they sat down together in the soft cool 
atmosphere, and Armoise began to talk of the 
ftiture. 

44 Beyond the western hills there,” he said, 44 1 
have an old chateau, with broad lands, peopled 
by a hardy set of men, who will be rejoiced 
when I bring them a mistress so genial and so 
lovely. A mistress who, in her own life, has 
known something of their wants, and will supply 
them bountifully. Oh, my beloved, ours shall be 
a happy existence, full of usefulness and power.” 

44 But I want no power. That should be given 
to men,” answered Jeanne, in the sweet confi¬ 
dence of pure womanhood. 

44 Not the power to work good to those whom 
Qod has given to thy care?” Baid he. 

Jeanne’s eyes sparkled. 

44 It may be that it is in this way my dreams 
are to work out for the good of Franoe,” she 
said, as if half to herself. 

44 Believe it—oh, believe it, my beloved,” he 
cried; 44 in love, and in love only, lies the power 
of a good woman.” 

Jeanne sat silent for awhile, her heart full, 
her eyes brimming with tears. 

4< Ah, it may be so, it may be so,” she whis¬ 
pered, softly, at last. 44 Would it were I Earth 

I would then be heaven.” 

44 It.shall be so,” cried her lover, masterfully. 
44 What power can be stronger, grander, nobler, 
more divine, than that which links us two 
together?” 
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All the bright pure womanhood of the girl's 
nature rose uppermost now; she forgot every¬ 
thing, in the love that filled her whole being. 

“Yes, I will yield myself to thee,” she cried, j 
with passionate enthusiasm, “and thus give/ 
everything to France. The voices that haunt \ 
me shall reach thy soul also.” > 

As sho spoke, she laid her head on his bosom, > 
and clung to him with a wild sense that she was \ 
escaping the lonely destiny laid out for her, >, 
without altogether refusing it. j 

Armoise flung both arms about her, and held \ 
her close. f 

“ First and foremost, thee, Jeanne: after that, 
France,” he exclaimed. His glowing lips sealed > 
the promise upon hers. “ My love, my wife!” > 
Suddenly, a wild yell broke the silence, and \ 


\ drove the blood even from Armoise’s cheek. 
Jeanne sprang from her lover’s arms, flung back 
the hair fVom her temples, and listened breath¬ 
lessly. On his part, he leaped to his feet and 
grasped the hilt of his sword. 

Again and again, that wild cry cut the silence, 
and echoed and re-echoed through the wood. 
It was followed by the clash of arms. 

“It is the Burgundians!” cried Armoise. 
“They have fallen upon our friends. I know 
their war-cry. It is no band of robbers, as 
yesterday : those are men-at-arms.” 

Jeanne sprang from his side without a word 
and dashed through the forest with the speed 
of a deer. Armoise followed her, unsheathing 
his sword as he ran. 

[to br continued.] 


WAITING AND WATCHING. 

BY KATE AULD 


Oh, ooutd I but wander 
In search, lovo, of thee > 

Oh, what blessed rapture 
The thought brings to me 
To know that, though absent 
In lands far away, 

Thou’rt loving me fondly 
Despite thy long stay. 

Then hasten, love, hasten ! 

Thou’rt coming, I know: 

For the angels are whisp’ring 
And telling me so. 

I’m waiting, I’m watchfng, 

I’m curling my hair 
In the loose flowing ringlets 
Ton like me to wear. 

If thou’lt come, I will meet thee 
In gladness and joy; 


Ev’ry effort to please thee, 

Dear one, I employ. 

Do I dream ? Is he wandering 
On some distant shore. 

Perhaps now remembering 
His promise no more ? 

He may even forget me. 

As uothing to him, 

And my image may perish 
In past memories dim. 

Bnt the love of a woman 
Is changeless and pure, 
Through gladness or sorrow 
’Twill ever endnre. 

Yes, and fond hope will triumph 
My fears yet will prove 
Unfounded : he’s won all 
A true woman’s love i 


OH, TELL ME, SOUL. 

BY 0BABLI9 EIIIT IBBTTKBLT, 


Oh, tell me, soul, what lathis life? 

A breath—no more ? 

Our dreams of love, amtytfon, strife, 

Ah, soon are o’er. 

Men oome and go, like to the tides 
Of some great sea; 

And, like a flower, that withers, dies, 

Ere bora to be. 

Time flies with each heart-throb, so swtft, 
Like eagle’s flight: 

To-day is owns, to-morrow is 
But in onr sight, 

Unknown, unseen, and dark with fete. 


Yet smiles are born; 

We live; we make life low or great, 
Like rose or thorn. 

Let reason ever rale the mind. 

The heart-love more: 

Twill sweet the Ufe we leave behind. 
And that before. 

Oh, dream un fathomed—oh, fair day 
Of smiles and fean I 
Oh, breath In tenement of clay I 
Beyond these tears, 

Shall sorrow, sadness, weeping cease, 
O welcome, soul, that rest and peace ( 
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No. 1—Is a walking-costume, for a young \ which wc give, is a close-fitting coat-basque, 
lady, of diagonal serge, combined with velvet or \ with lappels, cuffs, and collar braided in 
velveteen. Any self-color, such as bottle-green, j arabesque design with narrow worsted braid; 
garnet, plum, navy-blue, or seal-brown. The 5 the braid should be thick, so that it may stand 
skirt is perfectly plain in front and at the sides, \ up from the cloth when sewed on. As may be 

’ seen from the illustration, the cuffs and collar 
i turn over. The coat fastens with concealed 
| buttons, under the edge of the lappels. Four 

! and a half yards of velvet or velveteen for 
under-basque and side-panel for skirt. Six to 


opening on the left side over the velvet panel, eight yards of diagonal serge, according to the 
The back-drapery may be either made to fall in width, for skirt and outside jacket. The outage 
straight plaits over the tournure, down to the jacket may be interlined with flannel or quilted 
edge of the skirt, or it may be arranged in long silk. 

puffs. A plain round short basque, with close J No. 2 —Is a costume with corsage-blouse, • far 
eoat-sleeves, in velvet or velveteen, forms the j a young girl. The skirt is perfectly plain. Tho 
corsage for the house. The outside jacket, < absence of the narrow plaiting will be noticed 
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for all of this season's costumes—on the edge of 
the skirt. The front-drapery is a continuation 
of the blouse-waist. It makes a full apron- 
front, looped high at the sides. The back- 
drapery is arranged in the same manner, the 
fullness being allowed from the middle seam of 
the baok and loopcxl in irregular puffs. There 
is a little fullness on the shoulder-seams, as may 
be seen. The trimming for the waist, shoulder- 
bands, collar, cuffs, and waistband is braided with 
fine worsted braid in a simple pattern. Plain 
▼civet may be substituted for the braided pieces 



No. 3. 

if preferred. Eight to ten yards of double-fold 
Camera-hair or other soft woolen material will : 
be required. 

No. 8—Is the latest model for ulster wrap, ; 
with cape and hood. This garment is made of 
checked Scotch cheviot-cloth. The ulster is 
plain, close-fitting, buttoned down the entire 
front with large wooden buttons. Two box- 
plait* form the fullness for the back, ornamented 
by a button on each plait. The shoulder-cape is 
fitted to the top of the shoulder by being 
gathered. The pointed hood with the capo is ; 
ady ustable, and m^y be added or dispensed S 


with, in accordance with the weather. A small 
turban-cap, of the same material, edged with 
fur, completes this very stylish and useful 



No. 4. 


costume. From four to five yards of cloth will 
be required. 



No. s. 


No. 4—Is a costume suitable for house or 
street wear. It is made of self-colored rough 
woolens. The skirt is kilt-plaited all around. 
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No. 6. 


foils in straight plaits, slightly looped, over the 
toumure. The jacket is plaited back and front, 


No. 7. 

either in side or box plaits, like a Norfolk 
jacket Belted at the waist Tight ooat-sleeres, 


No. 8. 

| hare a kilted plaid skirt, with a jacket of plain 
[ material to match the prevailing color in the 
| plaid. The jacket opens in front over a plaid 
; vest. The back forms a short basque. Deep 
! sailor-collar, lined with surah to match. Cuffs 
! the same. A sash of the plain goods, fringed at 
! the ends, ties around the waist in one long loop 
with ends. 

No. 7.—Costume for boy, with sailor-collar 
and cuffs. Make of marine-blue flannel, pants, 
vest, jacket. Collar and cuffs are of striped 
blue-and-white flannel to match. Very stylish 
for a little boy. 


The drapery opens in front over the kilted skirt, 
and is caught up high at the sides. The back 


high standing collar, breast-pocket on the out- 
side. From eight to ten yards of double-fold 
goods will be required for this costume. 

No. 5—Is a Garibaldi bodice, of striped 
brown-and-blue French flannel, with blue plush 
or velvet collar and wristbands. The bodice is 
open at the throat, so as to show the plaited 
chemisette, which may be of muslin or fine 
white flannel. The edge of the blouse is 
finished with a drawing-string or elastic, like a 
boy’s sailor-blouse. This bodice will be very 
stylish and useful over an old black-silk skirt, 
for breakfast-wear. 

No. 6.—For a girl of six to eight years, we 
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edged by a narrow pioot-edged ribbon, with tiny 
bows, as seen. 

No. 10.—Paletot, of flannel, for a little boy of 
two to four years. Box-plaited skirt on to a 
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These slippers are easily made, and will be fringe, a pair of fleecy soles, two yards narrow 
found warm and comfortable. They look well, j; ribbon or skirt-braid for binding the soles, and 
worked in two shades of color, or in two con- an ordinary bone crochet-hook, 
trasting colors. Materials—three ounces double Begin with a chain of twelve stitches; work 
wool for the slippers, two ounces for the loop- backward and forward, in double crochet, in¬ 


collar, pockets, and cuffs are trimmed with 
fancy worsted braid. 

No. i».—Another, for girl of eight to ten years, 
is of plain serge or camel's-hair. In this 
costume, the edge of the skirt is finished with an 
under-facing of the plaid. The hem of the over¬ 
skirt is simply stitched by machine. Deep- 
pointed collar back and front, with sash and 
cuffs of plaid, cut on the bias, the edges stitched 
and ends of sash fringed out. Cuffs and collar 


| Cut-Paper Patterns will be furnished, if desired, at the 
following prices, viz: 

Wrapper,.$ .35 to $ .60 

Plain Skirt,. 30 

! Drapery (both sides alike),.36 

j Drapery (sides different),.60 

j Wrap,.60 

\ Coat,.40 

Ulster.60 

Cape,.26 

Basque,.35 to .60 

Hood,.30 

Bathing-Suit,. .60 

children's patterns. 

Drees, .t .26 to 8 .60 

Basque,.25 to .40 

Coat,.26 to .60 

Cap,. 26 to .36 

Leggings,.20 

Apron,. 16 to .26 

Muff,.16 to .25 

Boy's Jacket,.20 to .30 

. Boy's Pants..26 

’ Boy’s 8uit (three to six years),.30 to .60 

Address Jones's Pattern-Rooms, 28 South Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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creasing at the beginning of every row by mak¬ 
ing two chain and putting the first stitch into 
the second chain; repeat till the upper or toe 
part is long enough: about eight ribs will be 
sufficient. For the sides, take up, on each, ten 
or eleven stitches, make one chain on the out¬ 
side edge of each row, and leave the last stitch 
at the end of each row on the inside edge of the 
side-piece; this is done to give the sides the 


| proper slope. Care must be taken to keep the 
| same number of stitches; ten or eleven ribs will 
$ make the sides long enough. Break off the wool, 
\ and work the second side, beginning at the 
5 eleventh or twelfth stitch, counting from the 
\ outer edge, and increasing as before. 

\ For loop-fringe, make a chain of six stitches, 
\ work back in double crochet five stitches, 
i turn, *, put hook into both loops of stitch in pre- 
i ceding row, wind the wool three times over 
s the hook and first finger of the left hand, draw 
n all the loops through, and finish the stitch 
5 to the end of the row, turn, and do the next row 
\ in double crochet, repeat from *, making the loops 
} in every alternate row to the required length, 
i The slippers should be lined with flannel. To 
make them up, sew up the slippers at the back 
1 of the heel, bind the soles, sew them to the slip- 

I pers, fix the loop-fringe te the top. Hun a piece 
of elastic cord through the upper line of loops in 
s the fringe. Cord and tassels, of the wool, tie in 
) front. 


The arrangement shown in our illustration is 
preferable to the ordinary strap, as it keeps 
the folded-up rug straighter, which is an advan¬ 
tage for carrying. The strap can be made of 
strong canvas, and embroidered with a cross- 
stitch design in fast-colored red or blue cotton, 
or the work may be done in zephyr or silk. 
Part of the design can be used for embroidering 
the handle, and a strong lining improves the 
firmness of both strap and handle. After the 
strap is completed* take it to a saddler and have 
the leather straps and buckles adjusted in the 
proper places. 
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THE KENSINGTON JACKET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY BMILY O. MAT. 


The purpose of this department is to furnish, 
every month, the very latest novelty in the 
fashions, accompanied by a Supplement, with 
fiill-size diagrams for cutting it out. In this 
way, the patrons of “Peterson” can not only, 
if they wish, make their own dresses without 
the aid of a mantua-maker, but have the most 
recent Paris styles ahead of any other. One of 
the objects of “Peterson” is to lead the fashion ; 
and this is one of the ways in which “ Peterson” 
does it. 

We give, this month, a “Kensington Jacket” 
—a very stylish affair, and suitable for late 
winter or early spring. It is quite an improve¬ 
ment, as will be seen, on the jackets of last fall. 

Folded in with the number is a “ Supplement,” 
with the several parts of this jacket given, in 
diagrams, full size. There are, as will be seen, 
five pieces, as follows: 

1. Halp of Front. 

2. Half op Back. 

8. Side-Back. 

4. Sleeve. 

6. Collar and Revere. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. The darts belong te the front-piece, 
No. 1. 

The velvet revers can be worn either open or 
closed, thus making the jacket single or double 
breasted, at pleasure. 

The material is fine cloth, the revers being of 
velvet to match. Fancy oxydized silver buttons 
are the prettiest, if they can be had. 

Cut out the several parts in old newspaper or 
other material, and fit it to the person to wear it, 
before cutting into the stuff. Then cut into the 
stuff, and you will have a perfect fit. The so- 
called cut-paper patterns, turned out by the 
hundreds, all alike, hardly ever fit. 

We also give, on the Supplement, a design for 
a scarf-cover for a Bible-stand, for a description 
of which see elsewhere. 
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LAMP-SHADE. 


BT MBS. JANE WI&VBBi 


i 


Lamps, even where gas can be had, are \ 
becoming so fashionable, that lamp-shades areJ 
now indispensable. The one we give here is j 
made of very thin silk, plaited to fit the shade. i 
Two rows of lace of a light texture and open \ 
pattern are placed one above the other, for the j 
lower edge; a similar one for the top. A butter- \ 
fly bow of satin ribbon, two inches wide, is > 
placed on one side. This covering may be > 
adjusted upon a wire framework, if preferred; i 
but they are generally made os a covering for! 
the plain white shade. | 

\ 

l 

\ 




On onr Supplement, we give a design for a • embroidery to be done m silk: the colors to suit 
acarf table-cover, with the motto: “The Old j the room and material on which the cover is 
Family Bible.” Here, we give an engraving j made: of course, using dull green and brown 
of the ecarf as it appears on a suitable stand. j for the ivy and stems. The lettering may be 
The cover may be made of cloth, felt, momie- > done in old-gold silk or in gold-thread. Such 
cloth, pongee, or self-colored China silk. The \ a scarf-cover should be in every home. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. < 

Cultivating House-Plants, Etc., Etc. —The taste for 
flowers in the house is growing with every year. It is a 
taste, too, that ought to be encouraged. We think, there* j 
fore, a few hints may not be out of place in “ Peterson." j 

About this season, if one has had a proper lookout for the 
future, the pots of bulbs will be coining forward nicely. 
Hyacinths are first in the descriptive list, being by far the ; 
prettiest in full bloom, though we would by no means dis¬ 
parage others. They should be planted in eight-inch or len* j 
inch pots, a half-dozen bulbs in each pot, and should be set 
in the collar or dark closet until the roots are well made, 
which will be in from three to six weeks. Then bring 
them to the light, and see how quickly they will grow and 
bloom. Such lovely long spikes, of different colors, and as 
fragrant as a breeze from the spicy isles! 

All hardy bulbs for the house should be treated muah in 
the same way, viz., a burial in the dark for awhile. You 
may have a fancy “jardiniere," for tulips, crocus, scilla, 
and such things, either filled with earth or the pots set 
therein; then put around the outer edge some creeping 
vine, a bit of tradoecantia, sweet allysum, vincas, etc. The 
things wo have named are of quick growth, and soon make 
a beautiful fringe of green, very pretty to the eye. If you 
can have but few flowers for winter, have the bulbs by all 
means, as they give more real pleasure for the money 
invested than almost anything olse. They are no trouble 
to grow, and will bloom under the most careless treatment. 
Btill, we nev sr advise careless treatment of plants. If they 
are worth cultivating at all, they are worthy of all care. 

Tulips, when grown in the house, are somewhat troubled 
with aphis. An excellent plan is to sift a small coating of 
fine-cut tobacco over the top of the soil. Then, when 
watered, the fumes of the “ wood " prove too much for this 
troublesome pest, which disappears. Keep all these hardy 
bulbs in as cool a temperature as possible. We have had 
hyacinths in so oold a room that they have frozen, and yet 
they afterward bloomed finely. We have spoken only of 
hyacinths, tulips, crocus, and scilla, but there are many 
others—lilies, for instance—to which we may refer at some 
other time. Some of these, of course, are too late for some 
localities, this year, but not all. 

In connection with this subject, we call attention to an 
article on another page, on “Window-Plants," etc., the 
first of a series on floriculture which we shall publish. 

The Best Gift to Make. —A lady, writing from 
Andover, Ohio, says: “Among my Christmas presents 
came ( Peterson's Magazine' for 1887. I must say, of all 
the gifts I received, this is the most valued. It came to me 
first, for five years, as a gift from my father. Now, after 
being without it nine years, in consequence of his death, it 
comes again, sent by a very dear friend, with the assurance 
that I shall have dear old ‘ Peterson ’ for two years as a gift 
from that friend. God bless the magazine and the giver." 
Certainly, no more appropriate gift could be raado to a lady 
than a paid-up subscription to “ Peterson." 

80 Little Trimming is now put on bonnets, that it is 
quite <*isy to make them at home, after a look at the many 
shown in the wlndowa Care must be taken to set the bows 
in front up well, and, if a soft material, a long bit of wire 
will form a support. 
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Pretty Hands and Feet.— Hands are no more beautiful 
for being small than eyes are for being big; but many a 
modern girl would ask her fairy godmother, if she had one, 
to give her eyes as big as saucers and hands as small as 
those of a doll, believing that the first cannot be too large 
nor the last too small. Tiny hands and feet are terms 
constantly used by poets and novelists in a most misleading 
manner. It cannot be possible that they are intended by 
the writers to express anything but general delicacy and 
refinement, but a notion is encouraged that results in the 
destruction of one of the most beautiful of natural objects 
— the human foot This, that the beauty of the foot 
depends upon its smallness, leads to the crippling of it, till 
it becomes, in many cases, a bunch of deformity. It is a 
most reprehensible practice, alike revolting to good taste 
and good sense, to put the foot of a growing girl into a shoe 
that is not only too short, crumpling the toes into a bunch, 
but, being pointed, turns the great toe inward, producing 
deformity of general shape, and, in course of time, inevitable 
bunions, the only wonder being that steadiness in standing 
or any grace of movement at all is left. 

We Shall Begin, in the April number, a novelet by 
Mrs. John Sherwood : “ The Professor’s Daughter." It will 
run for three months, as “The Duke's Heir" did. Here¬ 
after, as a rule, we shall print no novelet that will extend 
over six months, for we find, from numerous letters, that 
such is the choico of our readers generally. “ The Maid 
of Orleans" was arranged to have been finished in six' 
numbers, but it grew on the author, and it will not l>e con¬ 
cluded, therefore, until in August. “Along the Bayou,’* 
a story full of local color and vivid in its romance, will be 
commenced in July. Mr. Fawoett's novelet, “The House 
on Bowling-Green," as also Mr. Benedict's, “The Beacon- 
Street Beaumonts,*' will appear later in the year. 

Copying Stories prom this Magazine is not confined, 
wo would say to our fair correspondent Emily, to our 
American cotemporaries. English periodicals have fre¬ 

quently done it, as in novelets by Frank Lee Benedict, 
by Lucy H. Hooper, and by the author of “The Duke's 
Heir," etc. Wo do not object to thlB. If our cotemporaries 
here or abroad can increase their circulation by falling back 
on “Peterson" stories, we are not such “dogs in the 
| manger" as to object A real live magazine has nothing 
\ to fear from having its stories appropriated, even when 
\ credit is not given—or, if given, given ungraciously. 

I There Is No Change in the way of making dreas-bodices. 

\ The basques are all cut very short on the hips, and are 
! generally ended in a square-cut tail at the back, w ith a fan 
of plaits, or even plain, and not with ornaments at all. 
The darts in front are rut very high, and are straight in 
form; and there are two side-pieces: one quite below the 
arm; and the soam of the side - piece at the back is a« 
straightly cut as possible. The great fhney is still for a 
narrow and flat back, and all methods of cutting-out are 
tried to produce this effect. 

Lace-Trim Mien Handkerchiefs are again coming into 
favor, and are shown with narrow half-inch edging of 
either duchess or Valenciennes lace, for general use, to 
1 rival the more durable emtroldered handkerchiefs. 
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The “Book or Beauty," and Other Premiums. —One 
of our popular premiums to persons getting up clubs for 
"Peterson," for 1887, is the “Book of Beauty." This 
unrivaled gift-book is a volume of poetry, devoted to fair 
women, and illustrated with nine steel-portraits of celebrated 
beauties, etc., etc. It is bound in patent morooco, gilt, and 
will be an ornament for any centre-table. Every lady 
should have a copy of it. To earn a copy, it is only neces¬ 
sary to get up a club for “ Peterson." 

Another of our premiums is a fine large steel-engraving, 
size twentyone by twentyseven inched, called “Mother’s 
Darling." To secure it, you have only to get up a club for 
“Peterson." Or both it and the “ Book of Beauty " can be 
had by getting up one of our larger clubs. 

Another of our premiums is on extra copy of the maga- 
Mime for 1887. Now, many persons will prefer this to any 
other premium. But it, and one or both of the other pre¬ 
miums, can be earned by getting up certain largo clubs. 
8 ee the Prospectus for all these. Now it the time to get up 
dub*. It it never , m /act, too late in the gear. 

Tabu - Decoration.— A bank of moss on a table or 
chimney-piece is arranged first with crumpled-up news¬ 
paper, and then the moss laid over, completely hiding the 
paper. On a table, the ferns are put in tins, and sunk in 
the paper and mow; they stand upright, though they 
should not be very high ; the flowers are put into the moss. 
A layer of brown paper is first laid down as a foundation, 
or the damp from the mow will penetrate. Any height can 
be arranged in this way. The flowers should, if possible, 
be of one kind or of one color. 

“As Long as I Can See."—A lady sending a club from 
Crawford, Neb., says: “ I took four magazines in 1886, and 
from two of them received only ten numbers. They will 
.get no more of my money. But ‘Peterson’ can always, 
I find, be depended on; and few others can. The engrav¬ 
ings can’t be beat, and the stories are splendid. As long as 
I can see to read, or hear it read, * Peterson’ must be mine." 

We Give, in the front of the number, a pattern of a 
tidy, to be worked on Java canvas. It is printed in the 
appropriate colors. It may, if preferred, be worked in 
crochet. We constantly receive requests for those Java- 
canvas patterns. They never lose their popularity. 

“Valued More Every Year." — A lady writing from 
Aurora, Ill., says: “I find I value ‘Peterson’ more every 
year. I did not have to try hard to get up this club, as all 
the old members were anxious to subscribe again for your 
splendid magazine." Yea, people come of themselves. 

An Old-Fashioned Silk Handkerchief, edged round 
with lace, may be used as an antimacassar. If the design be 
traced round with gold-thread, it looks richer, and may even 
servo as a cover for a small table, especially a faded plush or 
velvet table. 

We Have Been Requested to give a large-sized alphabet 
for marking, and accordingly do it in the front of the 
number. Monograms, initials, or even names, may be 
made from this alphabet by a proper combination. 

Earn a Free Copt of this magazine, by getting up a 
dub. In addition to other clubs of this kind, wo will 
vend a free copy for getting up a club of two at $ 2.00 each 
($4.00 in all), or club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 in all). 

Back Numbers Can Always Be Had by writing to us, 
and enclosing eighteen cents a number. A news-agent 
often says he can't supply them, when he is only indifferent 
about ordering them. In such cases, write to us. 


I Additions Mat Be Made To a Cluo at the price paid 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to 
another premium or premiums. The additions may be 
made at any time, all through the year. Go on, therefore, 

; adding to your clubs and earning more premiums. 

“Without mt Dinner." —One of our old subscribers, 

; ou renewing, says: “ I would rather do without my dinner 
i than not have ‘ Peterson' make its appearance." No other 
; magazine has such a hold on the public as this. 

Like “ Peterson " the Best. —Says a lady, renewing her 
! subscription: “1 did not take ‘Peterson,’ last year, bat 
I find I can’t do without it I took another magazine, but 
; like ‘ Peterson’ the best" 

The Steel - Engraving This Month.—“T he Mirror" 

; tells its own story. It is copied after a picture in the last 
; Paris Salon, which attracted greater crowds than almost 
! any there. 

“Can’t Live Without It."—A lady sending her sub- 
; scription from Carson City, Mich., says: “I do not think 
; I can live without your magazine." 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hden't Babiet. By John Habberton, author of "Mrs. 
May bum't Twins." 1 vot, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
i ton A Brothers. —This is a new edition of the first of Mr. 
Habberton’s stories, and altogether the freshest and beet 
Its humor is unsurpassed. The publishers scarcely exag¬ 
gerate when they say its “fame Is world-wide." The 
; interest begins with the first chapter, and is kept up 
!; without intermission to the last The odd sayings of Budge 
and Toddle, the two small imps of boys, yet good-hearted 
| ones also, are as natural as they are mischievous and pro- 
: Yoking. The volume is a very handsome square duodecimo. 

■ Two hundred thousand copies, the publishers say, havo been 
; sold already, an astonishing success! 

The Silence of Dean Maitland. By Maxwell Grey. 1 rot, 

; I2mo. New York: D. Appleton A Co. —This is a very 
remarkable novel, for a first attempt Its merits are many. 
!; The rustics talk as garrulously and as naturally as Hardy’s: 
“Granfar’r " is enough to make the reputation of the book 
alone. The character qf the dean, though one of many 
t contradictions, is evolved with wonderful skill and truth. 
The plot is intensely interesting. The pathos of the story, 

; at times, is profound. Few things in modern literature are 

I as powerfully told as the dean’s last sermon in the cathedral. 
Brother and Lover. A Woman’s Story. By Eben E. Rex- 
ford. I vol., 12mo. New York: John B. Alden. —A story in 
blank-verse by a writer whose name is familiar to magazine- 
readers, and who has often, in fact, contributed to “ Peter¬ 
son." We should like to speak of the poem at length, and 
make extracts from it, but our limited space forbids this; 
and we most content ourselves, therefore, with merely 
saying that it is commendable in every respect 
Doctor Cupid. By Bhoda Broughton. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. —The author of 
“Cometh Up as a Flower" has a large circle of admirers, 
and will always retain them: for there are as many differ¬ 
ent tastes in novel-readers as in other things. The present 
story is one of real ability, in many respects. Its theme— 
first, last, and all the time—is love, always a popular one. 

That Other Person. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. IAppinoott Company. —A well-written 

I story by the author of “Thoruicroft’s Model," “The 
Leaden Casket," etc., etc. There is one thing to be noticed 
about this volume, as well as about “Doctor Cupid ": that 
It is bound in quite a new style and with great taste. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. — FLORAL NOTES, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Thk Rush op Subscribers, to be sent by mail, for tlio 
year 1887, baa kept all hands busy at our offlco. Tho Janu¬ 
ary and February numbers both have proved exceptionally 
popular. Everybody writes that “ Peterson” is better than 
ever. The ladies, everywhere, prefer “Peterson.” Nor is 
the reason for this fur to seek. As the Concord (N. H.) 
Patriot says: “ If your wife or sister or sweetheart likes 
rending and fancy-work, etc., ‘Peterson’s Magazine’ will 
make her a charming present—one that will please her 
throughout the whole year. We have a sister that has 
taken it fifteen years, and thinks she cannot get along 
without it. It is undoubtedly the best and cheapest of its 
kind. Its steel-engravings are truly works of art, and its 
stories are the best. In fact, it embraces literature, art, 
and fashion all in one. Reading-matter forms one of the 
best prescuts—and one of the most lasting ones, too. We 
are fond of good literature—and, if one has that of good 
quality, many an otherwise lonely hour can bo passed 
pleasantly; and, in reality, one can hardly be lonesome 
while surrounded by good authors.” 

There is still time to make up clubs or to subscribe 
singly. In no way can yon get so much of its kind for your 
money as by subscribing for “Peterson.” 

Who Is Really To Blank? —Wo have received a letter 
from a lady, who complains that she subscribed, last year, 
fora magazine that promised “all sorts of things," to uso 
her phrase, but that she never received any of tho premi¬ 
ums offered for subscribing, and that the periodical itself— 
we quote again—“was unmitigated trash.” But was she 
not, hersolf, partially to blame? When a publishor odors 
what is impossible on Its face, there must bo fault in tho 
people who, simple souls, are “taken In.” They ought to 
liave more sense than to suppose they can get “ten dollars’ 
worth ”—wo quote tha advertisement—“ for one.” But wo 
believe that, if a publishor were to offer a silk dress to every 
lady subscribing, or a farm for her husband even, ho would 
find thousands—perhaps tens of thousands—of dupes. 
They would send their money, und ho would send nothing , 
but laugh in his sleeve at their folly. Of course, tho affair 
in question was a swindle; and It is a pity there is no law 
co reach such fellows. But still, why will people be gulled ? 


I I would suggest keeping plants that are handsome without 
bloom. There are so mauy beautiful - leafed geraniums, 
nowadays, one can have such a fine assortment of them at 
& small cost, and they are as handsome as a flower if well 
grown. A “ Madame Pollock,” one of tho tricolors, though 
old, is always worthy of cultivation. “Mount of Snow,” 
a white-edged variety, and the ucw one, “ Madame Salleroi,” 
j; are beauties, and grow readily from a cutting. “Itali 

I s Unita,” another tricolor similar to “Madame Pollock,” 
makes a fine show. “ Beauty of Oulton,” one of tho golden- 
bronze type, is hard to eclipse; a well-grown plant will at 
least fill one pane with beauty. I mention tho geraniums 
because the most ignorant amateur may cultivate them 
with at least a moderate degree of success; and, if I could 
have but ono foliage-plant, it would bo a fancy-leafed 
geranium. If you cannot succeed with the flowers, try tho 
foliage. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

< The Shameful Army of Borrowers.—A lady, sending 
\ us a club, says: “Ono of ray subscribers, last year, who hod 
\ got tired of leudiug her magazine, discontinued it; hut, this 

I year, she camo to mo and said: ‘I can’t do without it. 
I never missed anything so much.’” This borrowing, by 
poople too mean to subscribe, is a common complaiut. To 
such persons, show the urticlo on borrowera, by “Joeiah 
AJluu’s Wife,” in our Januury number. 

s Some Pretty Souvenirs. — lVo have recently seen, in 
\ pamphlet-form, a beautiful little keepsake, issued by Messrs. 
< Young, Ladd & Coffin. It embraces pictures illustrative 

I ' of their porfuinory, where it goes, and by whom it is used. 
These sconce aro all of a domestic nature, and the illus¬ 
trations are beautifully gotten up in rare and original 
^ designs, and are calculated to please and interest people 

I of elegance and refinement. 

“Thirty Years a Subscriber.”—A lady writes to us 
from Pittsfield, Ill., saying: “ I send you another club for 
your magazine. I commenced taking it in 1857, and have 
not missed ouo number since. I could not get along 
without it: it is like ouo of tho family.” 


FLORAL NATES. 


BY MRS. M. It. WAOGONKR. 


Window - Plants, Etc. — Many persons who cultivate 
plants in the window fail utterly to havo blossoms, during 
the long bleak wintry days. One eorrcs]>ondcnt writes mo 
■he has followed all the advico she ever read, in regard to 
slipping the plants in time, soil, sizo of pots, stimulants, 
etc., etc., and ret she never has any flowers until about 
time for bedding them out, In the spring; then they com¬ 
mence to bloom profusely. Wo can novor tell just exactly, 
from a written statement of facts, In regard to tho care of 
your plants; but, from the foregoing letter, I should judge 
tho temperature of tho room at night might havo something 
to do with their not blooming, inasmuch as this corn*- 
spondent says tho plants sometimes bud, but dry up and 
drop off. If the temperature of tho room is allowed to 
fall much lower than fifty degrees, at night, it is sure to 
blast all buds, uulew* upon hardy bulbs: a temperature of 
seventy degrees, or oven higher, during the day, and of fifty 
degrees at night, might remedy this trouble, providing every¬ 
thing else were favorable. Their starting into bloom at the 
season when the nights become more moderate suggested 
the idea thftt they wore kept too cold. If It Is Impossible 
to keep the room at tho right temperature, at night, then 


DRAWING-ROOM KNICK-KNACKS. 

A Great Many Pretty Ksick-kxaoks may bo fabri¬ 
cated, at odd moments, and nt very llttlo expense, which 
will add much to tho beauty and cheerfulness of the draw¬ 
ing-room. For instance, photograph - frames of rough 
rounded wood about two inches wide, or of notched twigs, 
cither painted brown and varnished, or gilded, are novel 
and easily mado. They nro hung up by colored ribbon. 
A novelty for showing off photographs, whether cabinet, 
promenade, or oven larger size, and mounted groups or 
views,, is on an easel of tolerable height, made of deal and 
afterward painted Mack, or in imitation wood. An ordi¬ 
nary sheet of very thick cardboard, measuring about 
twentyfour inches long and nineteen inches wido (tho usnal 
dimensions), Is covered with some material such as crimson 
or orange-green velveteen or cheap dress-fabric. Then threo 
rows of ribbon, two and a half or threo inches wide, are 
stretched across at distances as tightly as possible, and firmly 
secured to tho bock of the carxllnxird. One piece of ribbon 
is at the base, and the other two at distance of four and u half 
inches apart. These are then feather-stitched near the low est 
edge to form receptacles for the photographs, which drop 
in, and stand up ogninst the cardboard. Afterward two cor¬ 
ners of plnsh, one larger than tho other, aro put on across 
t!ie right-hand corner low down, and tho opposite one uu 
' tho top of the cardboard. These are morcly for ornament. 
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and can be worked with a floral design, a slanting signature, 
or pai n ted in oils on some other material than plush. The 
lowest corner should measure fifteen inches in length, 
across the cardboard, and the upper one about six inches. 
When this is all done, take a piece of lining of some kind, 
torn in the edges, and sew it neatly on at the back. Some 
discretion must be exercised as to the putting on of the rib¬ 
bons, and the securing them to the material in front, as 
some photos are higher than others. Pins could be put in 
first, just to judge of the requirements. When all is fin¬ 
ished, then rest the cardboard on the easel, put in the 
photos, arrange a silken sash-scarf in a loop round the top 
of the easel, pass it behind the cardboard, bringing it out 
on the left side, and then drape it across the base to the 
right. Thus, with no great amount of trouble or expense, 
a very ornamental drawing-room knick-knack is presented. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Curiosity or Our Languagx. — In many respects, as 
foreigners truthfully say, the English language is a very 
curious one, the same word often having so many different 
meanings. Here is an instance: A sleeper is one who 
sleeps. A sleeper is that in which the sleeper sleeps. 
A sleeper is that on which the sleeper which carries the 
sleeper, while he sleeps, runs. Therefore, while the sieepqr 
sleeps in the sleeper, the sleeper carries the deeper over the 
deeper under the deeper, until the deeper which carries 
the sleeper jumps off the sleeper, and wakes the deeper in 
the deeper by striking the deeper nndor the sleeper, and 
there Is no longer any sleeper sleeping in the deeper on the 
deeper. 

A Shawl, if Usrd to Decorate a Room, need not be cut 
up. If of a heavy material, it may be thrown over the 
back of a piano, or over a couch or easy chair, as the case 
may be. Ladies who are fortunate enough to have many 
Indian or Paisley shawls can even drape doors and windows 
with them, instead of using ordinary curtains. In this 
case, however, they should be lined with red Adrianople, 
which will not only make them richer-looking, but will 
also preserve them from the ravage of time and wear. 


OUR new cook-book. 

Every Receipt in thi$ Cook-Book hoe been teeted by a 
practical houeekeeper. 

OYSTERS. 

Rootled Oyeten .—-Wash the oyster-shells quite clean, and 
wipe them dry; then place in a hot oven for twenty min¬ 
utes, and send them to table the moment they are taken 
out; or, if yon do not care for the appearance of the shells, 
open the oysters rapidly into a hot dish in which is a little 
butter. Season with salt, pepper, and lemon-juice. In 
thi« manner, the rich flavor of the oysters is thoroughly 
preserved. 

Pige in Blank e t *.—Pepper and salt some large oysters, and 
then fasten each with a tiny wooden skewer into a slice of 
very thin ftt bacon. Fry them for two or three minutes, 
just long enough to crisp the bacon, and serve without 
uaskewering on triangles of hot toast 

POULTRY. 

Croquette *.—About half a pound of cold meat, three 
tablespoonfols of finely-chopped suet, three tablespoonfula 
of boiled rice, three tablespoonfula of breadcrumb, three 
tablespoon fals of chopped parsley, one egg, salt pepper, 
and a little gravy made from the bones of meat Mince 
the meat finely, chop the suet, add all the dry ingredients 
and seasoning, mix well, moisten with a little cream, and 
make up Into balls or small rolls. Dip sach into eggs, 

Tot. XCI.—18. 


breadcrumb, or sprinkle over a little flour; trj in bot 
dripping. Serve with fried parsley and thick gravy. 

Chicken-Loaf. —Boil a chicken in as little water as pos¬ 
sible, until the meat can easily be picked from the bones; 
cut it up finely, then put It back into the saucepan with 
two ounces of butter, and a seasoning of pepper and salt. 
Grease a square chiua mold, and cover the bottom with 
slices of hard - boiled egg; pour in the chicken, place a 
weight on it, and set aside to cool, when it will turn out. 

Stewed Chicken. —Cut up a chicken and put it into fresh 
water. Put into a saucepan one quart of water, a small 
onion chopped small, with pepper and salt; simmer for an 
hour. Then add the chicken, and simmer for another hour. 
Just before serving, add a pat of butter well rolled in floor 
and half a pint of cream. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato-Cake*. —Unless the cook rejoices in a very good 
and easily-heated oven, these are better fried than baked. 
If not rapidly browned—they can scarcely be said to want 
cooking—the cakes are tongh and indigestible. The chief 
ingredient should be potato, and to each half-pound of this 
put one ounce of butter or beef-dripping, salt to taste, and 
just enough flour to bind the whole. An egg is an improve¬ 
ment ; but it is unnecessary, as the potatoes, when properly 
mixed, are light in themselves. Roll out to half an inch 
in thickness, cut into cakes, and bake at once; or fry in 
boiling fet. If the latter, they must be carefully taken up 
with a slice and drained on kitchen - paper. Serve with 
lemon and butter. 

Potatoee .—If you wish to have potatoes mealy, do not let 
them stop boiling for an instant; and, when they are done, 
pour the water off and let them steam for ten or twelve 
minutes over a fire. In the spring of the year, it is better 
to boil potatoes in two waters, pouring off the first as soon 
as it comes to a boil, and then covering the potatoes a 
second time with cold water, adding a little salt. 

Savory Rice .—Take some plainly-boiled rice, put it into 
a saucepan with a lamp of butter, add as much tomato- 
sauce as the rice will absorb, and plenty of grated cheese ; 
mix well, and keep stirring on the fire till quite hot. Serve 
piled upon a dish. 

DESSERTS. 

7b Prepare Applee .—Peel and core apples. Make for each 
a little plate—like a pattypan—of pastry ; place the apples in 
this, and bake. When done, let them cool, and then cover 
the apples with icing—sugar—and serve cold with custard or 
cream. The apples look like snowballs. 2. Stew apples, let 
them cool, mix with them the yolks of two eggs and sugar; 
spread nicely on a dish, and scatter thickly fine breadcrumb 
on the top, and bake in an oven. 3. Apples and a good deal 
of loaf-sugar—the proportion required is different with differ¬ 
ent kinds of apples—should be boiled together dowly from 
morning till evening; then put into a shape, and, when cold, 
they turn out stiff. Our shape has a hollow centre for this 
dish, and this Is filled with whipped cream or custard. 

Chocolate-Mold .—Grate three ounces of chocolate into half 
a pint of milk ; add nearly one ounce of gelatine, quarter 
of a pound of powdered sugar, or rather more; mix all 
in a Jug, and stand in a saucepan of cold water over a fire. 
Stir occasionally till the water boils, and then stir continu¬ 
ously, while boiling, fifteen minutes. Dip a mold in cold 
water, pour In, and turn out when set; flavor with vanilla. 
A beaten-up egg Is a great improvement, added when the 
chocolate is half done. 

lUdey Pudding .— Rutter a mold well, line with teacakes, 
split. Take about two pounds of fresh fruit, stewed, or 
pr e serv e d in winter, pour it into the basin, cover well over 
with teacakes, and place a plate to fit inside the basin, and 
a weight over. Turn out, and cover with a rich custard; 
serve cold. The pudding not to be cooked. If for dinner, 
to be made the night before; if for evening, to be made 
In .the morning. 
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Victoria Pudding. —Boil a pint of milk with very little 
butter and sugar. Mix two spoonfuls of arrowroot with 
milk, beat one egg, add the arrowroot to it with a few drop# 
of vanilla-essence. Put it into the boiling milk, and stir till 
thick. Put it in a mold till cold; serve with jam round. 

Tapioca Cream. —Put a layer of jam at the bottom of 
a gloss dish; then a layer of tapioca boiled down to a 
perfect jelly. Let it go cold; whip cream and spread on 
the top. 

CAKS8. 

Scotch Shortbread. —Three - quarters of a pound of fine 
flour, half a pound of butter, six ounces of sugar; cream 
tho butter, odd the sugar and the flour. When thoroughly 
mixed, turn on to a floured board, and roll out quarter of 
an inch thick, and a largo round or oval shape; mark it 
prettily round the edge, and lay it on paper on a baking- 
sheet Do not butter the paper, but fold it in four, to 
prevent the shortbread from burning. Little bits of candiod 
peel or pink-and-white comfits may be placed on tho top. 
The oven ought to be rather cool, and the shortbread a pole- 
brown. 

Teacake*. —Three eggs, six ounces of sugar, one pound j 
of flour, throe ounces of currants, one large teaspoonfal j 
of carbouato-of-eoda, one of cream-tartar, one gill of cream, 
or a little more—or a little milk can be used, instead, with 
the gill of cream. Mix the soda and cream - tartar 
thoroughly into the flour, beat up the eggs and sugar; odd 
the flour by degrees and tho other ingredients, mako the 
paste just stiff enough to roll out on a board; cut into 
rounds, bake in a rather quick oven, brush them over with 
milk, to give them a glaze, before baking. 

Soda Scones. —To four pounds of flour add two large tea¬ 
spoonfuls of salt, half an ounce of soda, and a quart of milk, 
in which half an ounce of cream-tartar has been well 
stirred. Mix tho whole well but lightly. Cut into round 
cakes and bake in a quick oven, or on an iron frying-pan 
over a clear Are. About fifteen minutes are sufficient. The 
sconos should rise well; they need to be turnod once. 
Whoaten-meal cakes can be made in the same way, and 
mako an excellent breakfast-bread, both delicious and 
nutritious. 

Lemon - Biscuit. —One pound of flour, three ounces of 
butter, one-half pound of sugar, two eggs, one lemon. 
Bub tho butter into the flour, add the sugar and the grated 
lemon-rind; odd the yolks of the eggs, and all the lemon- ; 
juice, if needed; whisk the whites last. Boll out thin, > 
cut into rounds with a paste-cutter. Bake in a rather slow ; 
oven. They must be kept dry’. 

Doughnuts. —Six ounces of flour, two ounces of sugar, !; 
a little more than one gill of milk kept till it is sour, one ; 
ounce of butter melted, one-third of a teaspoon fill of 
carbonate-of-soda dissolved in a few drops of boiling water, \ 
half an egg. Mix these all well together, roll out half an ! 
inch in thickness, cut into small shapes, and fry in plenty ; 
of hot lard. 

Oatmeal - Biscuit. —Four ounces of flour, two ounces of 
fine oatmeal, two ounces of butter, one ounce of sugar, : : 
one egg ; mix the dry ingredients, oil the butter in a little 
pan, break in the egg and mix, roll out on a board, and cut 
into shape. Should tho egg not make it quite soft enough, 
add a very little milk. Bake on a floured baking-sheet 

Cornflour-Cakes. —One pound of cornflour, six ounces of 
butter, six ounces of sugar, two eggs and two yolks: flavor ; 1 
to taste with essence-of-lemon, vanilla, or orange-flower 
water; break it into little cakes, and bake in a tin. They ;! 
are all the better for being kept in a tin canister. 

PREPARATIONS OP CHEESE. 

Tartlets. —Make a paste with one ounce of butter, two 
ounces of flour, the yolk of an egg, a little water, a pinch 
of salt; roll it out to the thickness of am eighth of an inch, : 
and line some pattypans with it Take two ounces of J 
finely-grated cheese, beat it up in a bowl with the yolks of > 


two eggs ; add pepper, salt, cayenne, and nutmeg, according 
to taste—very little of the two latter; then work in three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, fill each pattypan with the mixture, 
and bake in a moderate oven till done. 

Stratcs. —Mako a paste with six ounces of flour, four 
ounces of butter, three ounces of grated choose, and 
as little water as possible. Season it with salt, pepper, 
and cayenne, according to taste. Boll it out thin, cut it 
into narrow strips, brush them over with a little yolk of 
egg diluted with water. Bake in a moderate oven, and 
serve hot 

Wetsh-BabbiL —Cut a dice of bread a little wider than 
the slice of cheese, cut off the crust, and toast it on both 
sides. Cut a dice of cheese moderately thick, toast it on 
one side; then put the toasted side downward on the bread, 
toast the other side, and serve at once. 

Toast. —Grate some rich cheese, add pepper to taste, 
a beaten egg, and sufficient milk to make it of tho con¬ 
sistency of thick cream. Warm tho mixture on tho fire, 
and, when quite hot, pour it over some dices of hot buttered 
toast; serve immediately. 

OMELETTES, ETC. 

Potato-Omelette. —Grate three mealy boiled potatoes, beat 
throe eggs, and mix these with throe tablespoonfuls sf 
milk. Add salt, pepper, and any herb to flavor. Mince 
three ounces of ham or bacon in small dice; fry these in 
a pan; add a piece of butter, put in the mixed potatoes and 
ogga, stir all until set; then leave it to brown. Fold over 
and serve. 

A Friar's Omelette. —To four well-beaten eggs, add four 
tablespoonfuls of thick cream, a little salt, and a few chives 
minced fine. Put two ounces of butter in a hot omelette- 
pan, set it over a slow fire, pour in the eggs, place a cover 
over, and red coals on it to draw and color the omelotte on 
the top. When nicely risen, turn it out and servo directly. 

Foam-Omelette. —The yolks of dx eggs and two whites, 
a tablespoonful of arrowroot, and half a pint of milk; 
a little salt and nutmeg. Fried on the pan with a piece 
of butter; sift sugar over, whisk the whites of four eggs to 
a snow, with a little sifted sugar. Pile it on the omelette; 
brown it and serve. 

Cheese-Omelette. —To six eggs and four tablespoonfrils of 
milk, add two ounces of grated cheese, some salt and 
pepper. Make some butter quite hot in a pan, fry the 
omelette quickly, and serve it as soon as it is sot and 
colored a good yellow. 

Chocolate-Caramels. —One pint of sugar, dissolved in as 
littlo water as possible, half a cupful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, one cupful of grated chocolate; boil 
until quite thick, put in buttered tins, and cut in squares 
when partly cooled. 


FASHIONS FOB MABCH. 

FlO. I.—H0 USB-DrE8S OR WaLKINO-DrE88, OF DARK- 
Blvs Nun's-Veiling. The underskirt is of blue satin, 
plaided in red and yellow. The overdress is full at the 
waist, is slightly draped, and ornamented with loops and 
long ends of blue satin ribbon, finished with crochet-balls in 
red and yellow. The bodice is high, slightly pointed in 
front, and has a vest and collar of the plaid satin. 

FlO. II.—WALKINd-DRES8, OF FAWN-COLOBED STRIPED 
Woolen. The underskirt is quite plain. The overskirt is 
long and shawl-shaped In front, and draped high on the 
hips. The pointed bodice opens over a fall plastron of black 
and white checked silk. The collar is also of this silk. The 
open bodice has narrow revere. Hat of fawn-colored silk, 
trimmed with surah and feathers of the same color. 

Fio. hi.—House-Dress, of Primrose-Colored Surah. 
The underskirt is trimmed with pointed bands of ruby- 
colored velvet The overdress is plain, draped high on the 
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hips. The fell pointed bodice has * waistband of ruby 
Telnet, and the collar and trimming for the bodice are of the 
name colored velvet. 

Fio. it. — WauihO'Duko, op 6suv Puid Woolen, 
worn over a skirt of dark-green silk. The back-drapery 
Calls in full but plain plaits; in front, it opens at the left 
ride, and is caught up with bows of dark-green velvet The 
jacket-bodice opens iu front over a vest of plain silk, and it 
bas a green velvet waistband. The collar and cuffs are of 
the velvet Hat of green felt, with green velvet trimmings 
and a red wing. 

Fro. t.—House-Drem, op Ruby-Colored Cashmere. 
The skirt fells in fall plaits at the back, and in shawl-shaped 
folds in front; at the sides, it is trimmed with bands of 
gray frM. The bodice is pointed at the back, and has a 
vest of grsy fri*6, and is caught across the front with bands 
of the cashmere. It is trimmed with smalt crochet buttons 
on either side. 

Fios. vi axd vn.—F ront and Back op Walking-Duos, 
nr 8nip» Woolen, or Two Shades op Blur. The under¬ 
skirt is of the woolen, plaited. The overskirt is made long 
and full, and draped on the hips, and in wings at the back. 
The jacket is made with basques at the back, and opens 
over a white maraeilles vest. The rolling collar is faced 
with dark-blue silk. Felt hat, faced with bine velvet, and 
trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fio. viii.—Xew-8tyle Shoe, ornamented with black 
satin rosette and old paste buckle. 

Fio. ix.—Walkinq-Drsss, or Dark-Green Cashxerk 
and Dask-Gresx and Rxd Plaid Woolen. Tho under¬ 
skirt, sleeves, and vest are made of the green and red plaid 
woolen. The same plaid forms a point at middle of the 
back of the bodice; also the collar. The full overdrees and 
rides of the bodice are made of the green cashmere. Hat of 
dark-green felt, trimmed with red and green changeable 
silk 

Fio. x.—Walking -Dmss, op Two Shades op Hklio- 
tbopb-Coloud Woolen. The skirt is plain in front, with 
fall plaits at the side and back. The Overdress fells in a 
deep shawl-shaped point in front, is gathered very high on 
the hips, and is slightly draped at the back. The bodice 
opens over a cream-colored silk vest, and has a small hood 
at the back. Toque of dark-heliotrope colored cashmere. 

Fio. xl —Bow of Ribbon, of light-blue and pink satin 
ribbon with picot edge, for the hair. 

Fie. xii.—D olmanettr, of Cloth Striped in Two 
Shades or Gray. The front is laid in plaits, and it is 
trimmed with dark-gray plush. The pockets and collar aro 
also of the plush. The cape and sleeves are lined with red 
surah. 

Fio. xiii.—Bonner op Black Gathered Net and 
Black I ace. The brim is of black velvet, beaded with 
jet. It is trimmed in front with a shrimp-pink bow and 
with a fen of black lace, with a steel comb at the back. 

Fio. xiv.—M antelet, of Brown Checked Cloth. The 
trimming around the edge of the mantle, the pointed piece 
at the back, and the collar are of brown velvet Crochet 
ornaments fell over the plaited velvet Bow of satin ribbon 
at the throat The ends of the mantle age finished with 
brown crochet trimmings. 

Fio. xv.— Jacket, op Checked Tweed, edged with a 
band of velvet Large buttons in repousst metal festen the 
jacket slightly on tho left side. 

Fio. xvi.—Cap, op White Lace, for an elderly lady. A 
rosette of lilac velvet ornaments the front, and the long ends 
are festened with a small ornamental pin. 

Fio. xvii.—Bodice, or Heliotrope Surah. The front 
has gathered rovers. A large collar is at the back. The 
gathered vest and the high collar are of plaid surah. 

Fios. xvin and xix.—Bach and Front or Mantelet, 
or Fancy Cloth, and is lined with Florence or surah silk. 
The deep capuchin is made of the striped cloth arranged in 


points. In front, it is festened with an oxydized silver 
ornament. 

Fio. xx.—Walking-Dress, op Dark -Blue Woolen, 
With a Very Fine White Stripe. Tho skirt is laid in box- 
plaits and small side-plaits. The overdress is drui>ed quite 
simply. The dose-fittlug jacket has rather a short basque, 
with small pofckets in front, cut in the cloth, large woolen 
buttons down the front. Hat of dark-blue felt, turned up 
with dai k-blue velvet; and trimmed with blue feathers. 

General Remo be a—There is nothing absolutely' new in 
the fashions, for individual taste is so much exercised and 
the variety of styles has been so great flint oue often conjec¬ 
tures if anything quite new can be invented. Still there ars 
some rules that must be observed, to be in the fashion. Tbs 
tournnre or “ bustle ” is Invariably worn, but not very large 
if good taste Is observed. There are fewer flounces at the 
bottom of underskirts, nearly all the petticoats being tuado 
plain or with only lengthwise plaits. Overskirts are never 
trimmed around the edge. Mantles and jackets are either 
quite long or rather short, never made to roach Just to the 
knees. Bonnets are small, with high trimmings. If these 
few rules are observed, the fancy may have frill sway 
otherwise. 

Heliotrope is the newest color, and is consequently popular. 
8ome shades of tho color are pretty, but it is not usually 
becoming, it is of such a sickly hue. Yet it has by no 
means dethroned the pretty blues, greens, and browns. 
Light-violet and lilac sue more need also than formerly, and 
are charming, fresh-looking, spring colors. 

Bodice s aro usually very much trimmed. Waistcoats, 
plastrons, and frill or plain plastrons with long rovers that 
extend from shoulder to the point of the bodice, as well as 
braces, aro all forms of trimming. The latter are now put 
on much higher than they were, and are carried close to the 
band at the neck, and they sometimes meet in the centre of 
the back Tho sleeves are often trimmed round tho 
shoulder-seams on the bodice—a very useful fashion indeed, 
as tho sides, which aro too well worn by the friction of the 
arms, can be made quite respectable for a longer term of 
service. 

Taiior-made cosfemes of pure wool that will not cockle arc 
very much liked, aud they are made in a simple style. 
Cheviots and surges are the popular materials, and the 
bodices aro arranged so that they can be worn either with a 
waistcoat of white percale piqu6 or tucked linen, or with 
one to match the costume. 

The make of the ekirl depends on the figure. For slight 
women, short drapery over a skirt mounted in either very 
wide or very narrow plaits; for stout women, long drapery 
oyer a plain skirt; while, for medium figures, the overskirt, 
made in double-width material, is draped round the figure 
with only one seam, the lower edge being left to show its 
selvedge. These costumes are for those who affect rigid 
simplicity in their attire. however, another and less 
severe style is preferred, the dressmakers use a greater 
variety of materials, such as canvas, cashmere, shepherd’s- 
checks, and plain and striped mohair. Canvas is combined 
with watered silk, and blue is the favorite color for such 
dresses; in cashmeres and camelVhair, gray and brown aro 
more popular, nnd these are also trimmed with watered 
ribbon. Another style is to have a skirt and waistcoat of 
basket-woven plaid, used diagonally with bodice and drapery 
of cashmere. These aro fashionable in dark-gray with 
white, In blue, and in brown. In mohairs, gray ami drab 
take the lead; bnt blue, combined with shepherd’s-chccks, 
is frequently made, and very well it looks when the bodice 
has a frill checked plastron and slender rovers of blr.o 
velvet 8triped mohairs are most nsefril, and look Stylish 
when the stripes aro arranged with due regard to effect, as, 
for example, when the lines run lengthwise in the skirt and 
crosswise in the drapery. 

Gauss* of all colors, plain and striped, aro popular for 
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children’s FASHIONS 


young girls' gvening-droasaa, and the soft nun's-veiling is 
also still much used. 

Jetted Nett, galloons, braids , made into fhndfal shapes, are 
all extensively used for trimming. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rub dm Prrrrs Champs. 

Sleeves have reappeared in evening-dresses. The un¬ 
covered arm, surmounted by a simple band passing over 
the shoulder, is decreed to be a thing of the past. Here¬ 
after, all kinds of sleeves will be seen in dresses intended 
for evening-wear, home are mere “caps "—as the very 
short sleeve, reaching half-way from the shoulder to 
the elbow, used to be called. Others are regular long 
sleeves, some fitting closely to the arm, others flowing 
loosely, like the Hungarian or Oriental sleeve. These long 
ones are always made of some transparent material, such as 
lace, or gauze, or tulle, and are often embroidered with 
gold or silver, or with colored silks, or chenille to maten 
the material or trimming of the dress itself. Sometimes, a 
very short sleeve is formed of a double bias plaited ruffle of 
the silk or satin of the toilette. Black lace sleeves are 
usually made to reach half-way from the shoulder to the 
elbow, and, in the newest toilettes, fit closely to the arm. 

A pretty substitution for these new-fashioned coverings for j 
the upper part of the arm Is found in curved and graduated | 
rows of beads matching the trimming of the dives, pearls | 
being worn with white toilettes, and jet and gold beads, j 
strung alternately, with black ones. \ 

A new and very elegant fabric, lately introduced for < 
trimming full-dress toilettes, is a network in fine chenille, J 
sometimes interwoven with small crystal beads oc studded \ 
with fiat imitation-diamonds, which are really very large 
spangles in looking-glass and of an oval form. This new 
material is used for the short draperies now employed on ; 
the upper parts of trained skirts, or for bordering the 
opening of a ball-dress corsage, and also for forming short 
sleeves for evening-wear. It is very soft and rich in effect, 
fjrms very graceful folds, and has a velvety aspect that is 
very becoming. In dark-red and iu silver-gray, it is very ; 
attractive. Another innovation, and a rather extravagant 
one, is to have the satin underskirt of a ball-dress—with : 
train and corsage of velvet or of brocade—made with as ; 
long a train as the overdress. This train upon train has a , 
very superb effect. Short dresses are still in vogue for l 
evening-wear, particularly for young ladies. One of the l 
later styles for these dresses is to have the corsage and over- v 
dress in pale-oolored crape, looped over a short underskirt 5 
of plain dark velvet A charming toilette of this style had j 
the skirt in black velvet, with the gracefully-looped over- 5 
drees and square low corsage in pale-pink crape. The over- ? 
skirt was caught np at one side to the waist, so as to show j 
the underskirt to good advantage. On the corsage was set f 
a Swiss bodice in black velvet ribbon and black jetted lace, s 
with a band of the latter passing entirely around the arm l 
at the shoulder. This toilette is also very pretty with s 
white crape draperies, and with the underskirt in chestnut- ! 
brown velvet. 

The new high style of dressing the hair is much employed ! 
by ultra-fhshionable ladies, but by them only. It is neither ; 
artistic nor becoming, and a speedy return to something 
l tn exaggerated and grotesque is predicted. The hair is ; 
now built up on the top of the head in a sort of cone, ; 
t inned of puflfe and curls, and the height of the structure is 
j creased by the addition of long-stemmed flowers, bird-of- 
paradise tails, and other lofty adornments. Sometimes, ; 
diamond stars or flowers are set around the base of the cone. 

A very pretty mode of wearing diamond ornaments in the 
hair is to set them on a narrow bias double baud of white 
tulle or gause, thus forming a circlet or diadem of very 
graceful effect 


The taste for fantastic and many-colored garments has 
; reached even the realm of ladies' underclothes. The new 
! flannels for petticoats are barred or striped with fine Lines, 

; the stripes being either white on a dark-bine or red ground, 

: or in colors on white. Blue and red lines crossing each 
* other on a white ground form cue pattern. The petticoat 
: is finished with a wide stitched hem, bordered with a 
| narrow ruffle scalloped in buttonhole-stitch embroidery in » 

; color to match the stripes. Taffeta petticoats, in a tint to 
match the toilette wherewith they are to be worn, are 
much used in foil drees. They are trimmed with flounces 
! pinked at the edge in rose-leaf scallops. These flounces 
; sometimes continue up the back, so as to aid the dress- 
!; improver; at others, two or three encircle the skirt merely. 

\ These petticoats aro interlined with flannel, and art 
! really sensible as well as elegant articles for ladies' wear. 

; For the street, they are made of black taffeta, with a 
: lining of scarlet flannel. Sometimes, for lall-dress wear, 
they are covered with flounces of imitation • lace. The 
; latest novelty in chemises is rather trying to our American 
| ideas of freshness and cleanliness, consisting, as it does, of a 
: garment iu fine white cambric, with a yoke and sleeve- 
trimmings in black lace. These garnitures are, of course, 
to be removed before the article is submitted to the hands of 
the washerwoman. 

The spring novelties in the way of hats and bonnets have 
not yet made their appearance, but I hope to be able to 
give a full description of them in my next letter. Mean¬ 
time, ornaments iu lthine-etonee are now used for adorning 
bonnets for evening-wear, three stars or three roees being 
placed in a row at the base of the crown, just above the 
wearer's hair. Two small buckles may be introduced 
amongst the trimmings of a black hat or bonnet, and a 
single largo buckle of brilliants looks well In the front of a 
l*oloro hat iu sealskin. Some of these ornaments are very 
finely made and of the very best imitation-diamonds, so 
that they are very durable and produce a great effect. The 
diamond stars or roses look well in bonnets of gold lace, 
intermixed with dull grays or browns. 

In gloves, white or cream-colored ones of undr e ss e d kid 
are now almost exclusively employed for evening-wear, 
though a few of the elder fashionables adhere to the tan 
sliAdes that were so long in vogue; and, indeed, they are 
still a good deal worn with black evening-dresses, as they 
relieve the universal sombreneas of the toilette. Batin 
slippers are made perfectly plain and with ordinary heels. 
The extremely pointed shape is no longer fashionable, 
either for boots or shoes. The latest style of ball-wrap is 
iu solid-colored brocade, lined throughout with swans- 
down. 

Visiting-cards and wedding-invitations are printed in old 
scrip, on rough-enrfkced paper or cards, Imitating the paper 
of the eighteenth century. The latest style of note-paper is 
in imitation-parchment, with the owner's name, In gold 
and colors, set slanting In one corner, and painted in the 
style of the illuminations in mediaeval manuscripts. 

Loot H. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Girl’s Dress, or Checked Woolew or Two 
Shades or Brow*. The skirt is composed of three flounces. 
The bodice is plaited, frilling below the waist In blouse-style 
over a brown silk sash. Tbs yoke and cuffr are of brown 
velvet. 

Fio. ii.—Boy’s Suit, or Gray Tweed. The knicker¬ 
bockers are rather loose at the knee. The jacket is long 
and opens over a plaid rest. Small rolling collar. 

Fio. in.— Back or Girl's Dress. No. 1. 

Fio. iv.—Bbowh Felt Hat, for a young girt The brim 
is freed with brown velvet, and the trimming Is of shadsd 
brown rilk pompons and brown satin ribbon. 
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“JAEL.” 

BY JULIA A. FLI80H. 



> AL CHALLONER took his cigar out of 
his mouth, and looked at the paint¬ 
ing which I had just placed on the easel in my 
room. 

“ Ha! a new picture,* 1 he said. 

“Yes, I picked it up to-day,” I answered. 
“What do you think of it, Hal?” 

“ Can't exactly see into it,” said Challoner, 
staring at it with a puzzled face. u What does 
that half-coronet on her forehead mean—and the 
veil? Jael! Who or what was she?” 

111 That question does not speak well for your 
Biblical knowledge,” said I. laughing. “ Don’t 


you remember the 
story of Jael? Surely, 
you have heard of 
her? There isn’t, to 
my mind, a more 
vivid bit of painting 
in the Bible. If I 
were an artist, in 
place of a mere idler 
and amateur, I’d 
have made that wo¬ 
man the subject of 
my 4 chef-d’oeuvre.’ 
This is an attempt to 
portray her. It is a 
sort of Oriental head¬ 
dress, you see.” 

Now, all this while, 
Challoner had been 
studying the picture 
with a queer half¬ 
recognition, which 
was not lost upon me. 
Indeed, 1 had counted 
somewhat upon that 
feeling of conscious¬ 
ness when 1 bought it. 

I was, as I had re¬ 
marked slightingly to 
Challoner, an amateur in art. There had been 
a time when I hoped to be something more; but 
fate had ordained that I should fall heir to 
wealth sufficient to gratify even my luxurious 
art-loving taste, without trouble on my part: 
and here 1 was, living in a sumptuous suite of 
apartments, well fitted-out with pictures and 
articles of virtu, and with only a nominal business 
to occupy part of my time, and still occasionally 
dabbling in oil. That very day, I had been 
painting, and had only removed my picture 
from the easel and put the other there, when 
I heard Challoner’s step outside. 

( 881 ) 
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“ Do you know,” said Challoner, abruptly, 
after a long pause, “ I seem to Lave seen this 
face before/ It looks awfully familiar. Of 
course, with a different head-dress. But the 
eyes, the mouth—both beautiful, yet both so 
resolute: it looks like a woman who would stop 


Challoner and I had been friends of long 
standing. Perhaps it was the contrast between 
us that gave the half-romantic flavor to our 
friendship. 

I was quiet, at times dreamy, living among 
my books and pictures, and averse to the society 
of women. He was full of life and brightness, 
popular among men, petted by women. There 
were some who called him shallow and a flirt; 
and, at times, and dearly as I loved him, I was 
constrained to acknowledge that he did play a 
part often which was not altogether honorable. 
But then, if silly girls gave their hearts care¬ 
lessly into his keeping, and moaned over his 
defection afterward, was he altogether to blame ? 

Truth to tell, it was almost impossible to har¬ 
bor any unkind feeling against him, when his 
sunny eyes looked into yours with that frank 
half-appealing glance, which was part of the 
charm that won for him the hearts of all so 
readily. 

Of late, I, who watched him with peculiar 
love, had become somewhat apprehensive lest 
he, who had been the cause of unhappiness to so 
many women, should himself become the victim' 
of a woman, and that woman one whom I believed 
to be the most heartless of her sex. It was this 
which had induced me to buy the picture, which 
had so vividly impressed me when I stumbled 
across it in an out-of-the-way corner. 


at nothing for revenge, or to carry out her 
purpose, whatever it might be.” 

“Don’t you know where you have seen it?” 
said I, with a keen glance at him. “Look again, 
Hal, and see if you can’t trace a likeness between 
this woman's face and that of Miss HollingB- 
worth.” 

“ Mariette Hollingsworth?” said Challoner, 
starting. 

A deep flush dyed bis face for an instant, 
then he asked: 

“Who was Jael, anyway — some tragedy- 
queen? There is, as I’ve said, possibility of it 
in that face.” 

“ Once upon a time, there was war between 
the hosts of Israel and the Canaanites, and 
Sisera was captain of the army of Canaan.” 

I began lightly. But, to save my life, I could 
not disguise a certain earnestness which crept 
into my words. Challoner looked at me half 
suspiciously, half wonderingly. 

“Well,” he said, briefly, “what has that to 
do with the woman?” 

“This Jael was the wife of Heber the Kenite; 
and the Kenites, if not friends to the Canaanites, 
were at least neutral. Sisera was defeated, and 
fled from the field: he came to the tent of 
Heber, and there she met him, this woman Jael. 
She spoke to him with treacherous words of 
comfort and hope: she feasted him, she serred 
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“JAEL.” 



him with her own hands, she led him to a soft > said, “ and time and time again I have heard 
couch, and then—” ' that you were tu marry this one. that one, or the 

“And then.'” said Challoner. ; other; but there is only one woman whom I 

“ Then, when he slept, she took the nail and think there might be danger from, and that is— 
the hammer and slew him.” ^ Marietta Hollingsworth.” 

“ Uncomfortable sort of a woman, that,” said “ Well, and if I marry her, what then?” said 
Challoner, lightly. But he added, directly, with Challoner. 

an accent of sharpness in his voice: “The idea } “If she were like other women, I would say 
of Marietta Hollingsworth’s resembling this i nothing,” I replied; “ but she is not. And, 
woman! Del mar, you are getting cranky. Yon J Challoner, do you remember that it is not more 
do too much mousing among these old books and ) than two years since—since—Lilian Hollings- 
pictures; you need to go out more—go among j worth—died?” 

the ladies a little. Come with me, for instance, \ Challoner started as if he had been stung, 
and let me introduce you to Miss Hol¬ 
lingsworth. When you have had a 
good view of her angelic face, you will 
want to put this miserable daub into 
your landlady’s kitchen-fire.” 

“I know Miss Hollingsworth,” I 
answered. “ Challoner, I still insist 
that this picture resembles her—not 
only in form and feature, but in expres¬ 
sion, especially in a certain lambent 
something which I have seen gleaming, 
at times, even through Miss Hollings¬ 
worth’s cool self-possession. Who 
knows? perhaps 8isera had wronged 
someone whom this woman loved. 

Perhaps the horde of Canaanites had 
snatched, from her, father, brother, or 
son—we cannot tell. At any rate, if 
there is any cause why Mariette Hol¬ 
lingsworth should desire to be revenged, 
she is the one woman whom I believe 
capable of taking that vengeance.” 

“ How you talk,” said Challoner, 
hastily, yet with a touch of uneasiness 
in his tone. “You are certainly get¬ 
ting turned, with your esthetic craze.” 

He threw away his half-smoked 
cigar, lighted another, and strode rest¬ 
lessly across the room. I could not 
resist the impulse to speak to him on 
the subject that had so oppressed me. 

“ Hal, old fellow,” I said, and a tremor would 
creep into my voice, “you must let me talk 
freely with you, this once. I am half a dozen 
years older than you are, and I venture, there¬ 
fore, to speak. Don’t be angry, dear old fellow; 
because 1 think so much of you, you know.” 

“ I know, I know,” said Challoner, with a 
womanish softening of his. face. “ Go on, 

Delmar.” 

He had stopped by the mantel, with one arm 
leaning on it. I crossed the room, and stood by 
him. 

“ I have seen you with many women, Hal,” I 


\ “ What has that to do with it?” he asked, with 

I nverted face. 

“ She was this girl’s sister, who loved her pas¬ 
sionately. You know it was whispered that you 
<: —that she—well, that she loved you, and you 
i only flirted with her. It might have been heart- 

I disease—it was very sudden—but it was said it 
was a broken heart. She was found lying on 
the sofa, in her chamber, dressed just as she 
had come from a ball, where she had seen you 
devoting yourself to another.” 

Ghalloner turned upon me with ashen lipe, 
quivering with emotion. 
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“Good God! Delmar,” he said, “why do you N aud, with a brief return to his old affectionate 
bring all that up now?” \ confidence, would pour out his trouble into my 

Then he flung himself out of the room, and I \ ears, 
was alone—alone with that pictured face, which j As time wore on, however, she seemed to incline 
looked out at me with Mariette Hollingsworth's > more to him, and l tried to hope that she cared 
eyes, only with an expression of horror, of ; for him and all might yet be well, 
remorse, yet of stern decision, which seemed to \ 1 had put away the picture of Jael, for, when- 

say that the woman shrank from the deed which ; ever 1 looked at that sad yet beautiful counte- 
justice, or the zeal of the enthusiast, demanded. , nance, all my old doubts and fears about H&rs 
I did not see Challoner for some days, and then > choice would come back with redoubled in ten- 
it was on the street, with Miss Hollingsworth. ’ sity; and, at such times, 1 could not but feel 
After that, I saw them together often. But he, as : : that Mariette had not, could not, so soon forget 
if the words of that night rankled in his heart, ; her sister's tragic death, for which rumor held 
was constrained in his manner, and scarcely ever > Challoner—in great part, at least—accountable, 
sought my company. As for the matter of that, 1 So time passed until the night of the ball to be 
none of his old acquaintances saw much of him. given by the Fusiliers, a local military company, 
Mariette Hollingsworth seemed to have bewitched of which Challoner was a member, 
him. He was miserable out of 'her sight, and J I went, of course. And quite soon after, I saw 
followed her like a faithful spaniel. Men of his J Challoner enter with Miss Hollingsworth on his 
own set sneered and said that it was only another J arm. He had never looked handsomer, more 
of his little “affairs,” but before long everyone ; brilliant, more joyous, while she more than jus- 
knew that at last the trifler was in earnest. titled his evident devotion by her beauty. 

I could not resist the mournful feeling that ; I left the ball-room at a reasonable hour, and 
came over me when I saw them together; he so > went home and to bed. How long I slept, I know 
intense, so rapt, so full of buoyant hopefulness. I not. But I was awakened by a succession of 
Her manner was more reserved; that she did not \ thundering knocks at my chamber-door, 
discourage him was evident; yet, that there were x I hastily rose and threw on my clothes and 
times when she seemed to throw him off, I knew; j opened the door. One of my friends, in the 
for at such times he would come up to my room, ' Fusilier uniform, stood there. 
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“ For God’s sake, Delmar, come with me!” he > 
cried. “Challoner—” j 

There he broke down and sobbed like a child. \ 
My heart seemed to stop beating, and I felt faint; 
and sick. I asked, breathlessly: 

“Challoner? Is he in trouble ?” 

“ Dead,” said my friend. “ Poor Hal 1 8hot J 
himself—Marietta Hollingsworth, we think. ; 
She must hare refused him—mockingly, insult¬ 
ingly, perhaps. Poor Hal!” 

I followed him out into the cold night, down 
to his boarding-house, and up to Challoner’8 
room. A dense crowd was gathered there; it: 
parted to let me pass. 

Poor Hal! He lay where he had fallen. 

I knelt down and felt his pulse. Yes, he was 
dead — quite dead: and there was the spot 
marking where the bullet had gone in. 

When we had done all we could for his body, I 
someone called my attention to a photograph ; 
which lay on the table. It had not the Oriental: 
head-dress of the false woman who had led him : 
to ruin, but, in every other respect, it was a : 
startling likeness. And, across the face, Chal- : 
loner had written, as though with his last half- 
crazed effort, “Jael.” 

Early the next morning, I called on Miss 
Hollingsworth. My card was carried up, and, 
with scarcely a moment’s delay, she stood before 
me. Never had she appeared more regal. Her 
long loose morning-robe set off her fine figure : 
to advantage. Her faoe was strangely pale, but 
it was sternly calm. There were dark circles 
under her eyes, and I noticed a peculiar com¬ 
pression of her lips: but over all was that deep 
strange calm. 

“Ah, Mr. Delmar,” she said, in her rich deep ; 
tone, “this is indeed an unexpected pleasure.” 

She held out her hand. 

But I drew back, SAying sternly: 

“Madam, I do not care to touch the hand of 
a murderess.” 

She started violently and looked me in the face. 

“You are tragic,” she said. “Pray, what 
have I done to merit this salutation 7” 

“A murderess you are, madam,” said I, “just 
as surely as though your hand had pulled the 


trigger. Harold Challoner is dead—died by his 
own hand. He loved you—that you cannot 
deny—loved you, and you led him on until the 
last; then you scorned him, and he—died.” 

For a moment, a shivering horror seemed to 
: seize upon her, and she covered her face with 
: her hands. It was only for an instant; then 
she lifted her fooe, and I saw before me the 
pictured Jael. Yes, just such an expression was 
| hers—that dumb shadow of remorse, the hor¬ 
ror—but, over all, the look of avenging fate. 

“Am I a murderess ?” she exclaimed, in a deep, 
almost hollow, tone. “ Then has he reaped 
nothing but the reward of his deeds. You men 
: are strange creatures, Mr. Delmar. You play 
with women’s hearts as though they were trifles; 
you revenge yourselves for one woman's perfidy 
on a thousand innocent women; but, when we too 
take the lash of justice in our hands, you cry: 

; ‘Out upon your womanhood!’” 

“Yon loved him?” she said, after a pause. 

: “Aye, but I loved too; it was only a girl, you 
: know; but she was mine, and I loved her. Oh, 

: how often, on my knees, I wrestled with heaven 
for her happiness! But it was in vain. He 
; broke her heart.” Her voice ended in a choking 
sob. “My one ewe-lamb is lost to me forever: 
and, to avenge her—and I am not ashamed of it 
: —I played this man false.” 

Her words shook me, in spite of myself. 

1 A great horror took hold of me. 

“And now,” she cried, with a sudden passion¬ 
ate flame lighting up her eyes, “ now, as I have 
lavished the intensest passion of a woman’s soul 
; to avenge one wrong, I will devote all that 
; remains of life, with all of hope, of ambition, 
i of pleasure, to the expiation of that act. Hence- 
: forth, no man shall lay his ruin at my door.” 

She lifted her hands toward heaven, as if in 
;! invocation. And thus I left her. 

So far as I know, Mariette Hollingsworth has 
:■ kept her word. She went away, and. from that 
| day to this, I have never seen or heard of her. 

; I burned the photograph of her beautiful face: 

; but there hangs on my wall the pictured Jael, 

: as a lasting warning to those who trifle with 
: a woman’s affection or trust a woman’s smile. 


A PRESENTIMENT. 
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Thxt kissed; the moon was o’er them, 
The roece all in bloom. 

A sea-mist swept before them ; 

She shuddered: “ ’Tia a doom I ” 
Yon. XCL—18. 


Before that moon was over, 

She wept alone. Alas 1 
The sea had wrecked her lover— 
The doom bad come to paw 1 
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THE PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD, AUTHOR OF “A TRANSPLANTED ROSE.’* 


CHAPTER I. 

It is no light advantage, to a man, to have been 
educated by a cultivated father.' 

George Eliot has given us the poetry and the 
nobility of the position, in her story of Romola. 

And, great as is that picture, undeniable the 
advantage, we must read in that history, as we 
Bhall surely do in lesser ones, this truth : it does 
not always bring happiness to the educated 
daughter. 

For she will have unusual good-fortune, if her j 
husband can be to her, iu after-days, all that her 
father was. 

But, in her sweet secluded happy youth, Effie 
Primrose thought of none of these things. Pro¬ 
fessor Primrose held his secure place in a rural 
university—some people were depraved enough 
to call it a one-horse college. Perhaps it had 
not as many rampant coursers to carry it along 
as had Harvard or Yale. But still, little Bartram 
held its own, and, in its way, turned out a 
scholar or two every year, one who was heard of 
afterward; and each one thought, as he went on 
and upward, that Professor Primrose bai given 
him the right hand of help at exactly the moment 
when he most needed it. 

I am free to say that this is not a reputation 
to be despised. Perhaps it is not the highest or 
the most admirable—to have merely helped other 
men to reach the heights—but still very well for 
a man who found in himself none of that restless 
ambition which makes the statesman, the soldier, 
or the scientist rush to the front. The patient 
scholar liked his work; he liked his pleasant 
old-fashioned house, with the elm-trees in front; 
he liked his library and his books; and he loved 
his daughter. She was the core of the whole 
thing. 

He did not believe in co-education of the 
sexes. Effie had no masculine bringing-up. He 
put his own bucket down into the well of 
learning deep enough, but he took only a small 
cupful to give her to drink. Thus, he did not 
strain her mind, or give it too much work to do. 
He cultivated her. He did not plough, rake, 
harrow her mind, that it should be made to 
answer back with a prodigious crop of oats. He 
believed that her mind differed from those of his 
big boys, as her body did. They could play 
football, and she could not; they could bolt 
(836) 


more Latin and Greek and mathematics than 
she could, he supposed. But then, Professor 
Primrose was old-fashioned, and belonged to a 
one-horse fVesh-water college. 

He was no Puritan, however*, but liked to give 
his little girl an outing, to go to the rather inno¬ 
cent parties which occurred at commencement¬ 
time, and occasionally he took a trip to the great 
cities, and to Newport he went conscientiously 
every summer. He and Effie always had the air 
of blinking a little, as they went to the gay 
entertainments to which they were asked, like 
animals who have been brought up in the dark 
and are suddenly introduced to the sun. But 
Effie always remembered with pride how the 
most fashionable women greeted her father, and 
seemed so honored and pleased when he came up 
at the polo and spoke to them. They did not 
care much for her, she found out; but that did 
not trouble her. She had a great deal to think of, 
and “herself” had not yet become a prominent 
person to her. That is a very happy moment in 
a woman’8 life, when she is old enough to eqjoy, 
and before she has begun to feel. Unluckily, it 
is as brief as the dew on the rose, or the bloom 
on the grape. 

It seemed to Effie, perhaps, longer than to 
most girls, for she was not of the order of the 
gay beauties. It was a quiet cheerful face, a 
figure neither large nor diminutive—just the ideal 
woman, her father thought. Fine teeth, and good 
clear dark eyes, no particular brilliancy of hair 
or complexion, only a well-shaped head, and 
that kind of look which, for want of a better 
word, one calls lady-like. She seemed to be of 
the fortunate shape, and the fortunate color, and 
the fortunate size, which can always be fitted at 
a ready-made shop, and to whom the fates are 
usually lenient—the rank and file of humanity, 
those who garner in the most lasting, if not 
most beautiful, sheaves. 

This neutrality of tint was, however, not the 
fashion at Bartram. There were brilliant ml 
and white beauties, a whole colony of black-eyed 
flashing gypsies, who grew up under those proper- 
looking elms, nobody knew why. Italy seemed 
to have colonized in New England, for the nonce, 
or had Arles come over—Arles, with its dark¬ 
eyed Provencal beauties ? So distinguished were 
these Bartram beauties, that no senior class left 
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with whole hearts. 14 1 knew you married a Bar- 
tram girl/' would be said to many a wise judge 
and successful lawyer, in after-years, as he intro¬ 
duced his handsome wife to an old college-friend. 

Perhaps going about with her more showy 
friends had not been without its effect on Effie. 
She got to underrate herself, and to think her¬ 
self a very brown wren indeed. It did not 
make her morbid, but it perhaps laid her open 
to the dangerous and insidious power of flattery. 
For, when a woman considers herself unat¬ 
tractive, he is a very fortunate man who first 
tells her that she is fair to him. 

There came to Bartram, when Effie was about 
eighteen, a man who was destined to leave a life¬ 
long memory behind him. Ernest Richards was 
of the fadle-princeps kind, and of the handsome 
stylish first-man stroke-oar kind. Every class 
has a specimen. He became engaged, in his 
junior year, to Effie'a friend, Sally Lord, the 
very greatest beauty in all Bartram; and every¬ 
one said, how exceedingly appropriate. 

Effie saw a great deal of them both, and was 
intensely interested in the engagement. Perhaps 
for the first time in their lives, she and her 
father discussed character on that occasion. 

44 1 never have liked Ernest Richards,” the 
professor said. 44 There is a bad look in his 
left eye.” 

“Oh, papa,” said Effie, 44 you must be getting 
the dyspepsia again.” 

44 1 am very sorry for Sally Lord,” said he. 

“ She is not sorry for herself,” said Effie. 

44 No: you women are the slaves, the victims, 
of your affection,” said the professor, his face 
taking on a look which even Effie had never seen 
there before. 44 Handsome specious men: men 
with a trick of the eye and of the voice: men 
with that sunny sudden smile. I dread them! 
I have had reason—” 

He stopped; his habitual calm came back, and 
he began pacing up and down the room. It was 
an epoch in Effie’s existence—it opened a door. 
As we go on in life, we are all like the second 
calendar—wanting an eye; we are always open¬ 
ing doors. The professor walked off to his 
duty, and Effie sat alone for an hour. 

She began to think, but nothing came of it; 
and, before she could resume the thread of her 
disturbed recollection, a carriage drew up to the 
door, and she heard sounds of a person alight¬ 
ing, trunks being taken off—in fact, she knew 
what had happened. The only discordant element 
in her calm life was entering it again. 

Aunt Kitty Manners had arrived! Aunt Kitty 
Manners, her father’s sister, of whom she was 
properly afraid; Aunt Kitty, very rich, very 


sour, very authoritative * Aunt Kitty, who 
ruffled her serene housekeeping, scolded her 
about her gowns, and called her dowdy; Annt 
Kitty, who told her beloved father that he did 
not make enough of himself; Aunt Kitty, who 
always trod on the tail of the Persian cat. 

But there was nothing to be done about it. 
She always came at 44 commencement,” and 
generally endowed a reading-room or a dormi¬ 
tory, so Aunt Kitty Manners was very popular 
with the faculty, and usually was taken in to 
dinner by the president himself. 

Effie ran down through the elm avenue with 
what face she could muster to greet her relative. 
She pulled her neat white gown and blue ribbon 
into shape as she ran, with a faint hope of 
escaping criticism. Corbin West, an illustrious 
senior, was passing, and thought she looked very 
sweet, a delicate girlish figure; but, as he was 
walking away, his blood boiled to hear her aunt 
say: 

44 How do you do, my dear? Oh, what a guy 
you are, in that gown! No bustle ? No, abso¬ 
lutely none! And blue, of all colors in the 
world, when red is absolutely the color, this 
summer. And such a cut! Well, fortunately, 
I have brought you a red foulard, with a yellow 
kangaroo-pouch in front, and a high pointed hat 
with poppies, for commencement, else you would 
not be fit to be seen. My brother does neglect 
you so. For a motherless girl, it is too bad. 
If you hadn’t me, I don’t know where you 
would be. Here, Hester: see to the trunks. 
Don’t let my bonnet-box be upset. Anybody 
here to carry them upstairs? I dare say not.” 

44 Oh, yes, aunt: here is Abram. And how 
do you do? Don’t mind my gown, but come in 
out of the heat.' * 

44 Yes, you may well say 4 heat’ I dare say 
I am frowsy. Yes, no doubt, coming all this 
way to see my relatives, in this weather. No 
one but me would do it. Where’s your father ? 
Toiling and moiling over in that hot lecture- 
room, no doubt, when men who get twice his 
salary never do anything. Why, at Columbia 
College, now—” 

44 Here we are comfortably inside,” said Effie, 
leading her disturbed relative along; 44 and papa 
will soon be home to tea, so you shall go up and 
have some hot water, while I go in and see what 
we can knock together to give you a good meal; 
for you must be hungry.” 

Effie transferred the remainder of the “Jere¬ 
miad” to Hester, and sent up the hot water by her 
neat little maid, while she descended to her cool 
kitchen to propitiate Mrs. Lynch, the cook and 
factotum, who, like most New England factotums, 
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needed propitiating, especially when Aunt Kitty 
Manners arrived. 

Effie was also dreadfully afraid of Mrs. Lynch; 
and she had reason, for that independent person 
had a temper of her own, and always threatened 
to leave just before the commencement-dinner. 

When the professor came home, he found 
Aunt Kitty Manners in a very stylish cap, 
fanning herself in the sweet rose-scented front- 
parlor, while the odor of a very comfortable and 
savory tea, as the last meal of the day is called 
in the New England countiy-towns, was pene¬ 
trating the more subtle and refined essence of 
the flower-vases. 

The professor was hungry and tired, and he 
did not object to the grosser element. 

“How do you do, sister?” said he, bending 
over and kissing the wavy outline of Mrs. 
Manners’s false front. 

It was a tribute to its genuineness which touched 
her, and she greeted him cordially, and, for a 
moment, without a reproof. 

“Excellent cream and very sweet bread,” 
said Mrs. Manners, after discussing a mutton- 
chop and some lobster-salad, several pieces of 
toast, a few muffins, and a plate of strawberries. 

Mrs. Lynch had outdone herself, and Effie 
smiled at her father. They were quite safe, for 
that evening, she hoped and thought. 

“ Your tea is miserable; it has a greenish 
flavor,” said Mrs. Manners, feeling that she had 
been too suddenly propitious. “ But the rest 
of the meal is good. And 1 ordered you a chest 
of tea, just before I left New York. Park & 
Tilford will send it up to-morrow. Now, I want 
to see your first boy—I want to see Ernest 
Richards. Effie, if you had had half a head 
on your shoulders, you would have caught him. 
He is the man, 1 hear, that is to bring Bartram 
up to a level with the other inland colleges. 
I knew his father. I should not wonder if 
1 gave him a traveling-scholarship.” 

“ Oh, sister, do not talk such nonsense,” said 
the professor, a worm who could turn when 
trodden on. “ How little you apprehend what 
a traveling-scholarship means.” 

“ Hoity-toity, Anthony,” said Mrs. Manners, 
prepared to give tongue. 

But Effie’s quick ear had detected two pairs 
of feet on the gravel. “ Listen, aunty—here he 
comes, with his fianole, Miss Lord. And here— 
let me pin this white rose in your dress: it 
exactly suits your beautiful fall of lace.” 

Ah, little peacemaker, how sweet and how 
honorable your effort! Will it be rewarded with 
the noble promise, and shall you inherit the 
earth? 


If ever poor Effie had thoroughly admired the 
fianc£ of her friend, the all-conquering Ernest 
Richards, it was on that particular evening, as 
he immediately deserted Sally Lord and herself 
and devoted himself to the severe Aunt Kitty 
Manners, who never permitted a rival near the 
throne. And how full of tact and deference he 
was to her father—not seeing, or pretending not 
to see, the coolness in his professorial air. And 
how prettily he relapsed into Italian, as Count 
Correnti, the banished republican, who professed 
the Tuscan accent at Bartram, came into the 
room. And how patiently he bore the evident 
flirtation which now began to go on between 
Corbin West and Sally Lord; for Corbin West 
had followed the Italian professor, and had also, 
perhaps, preceded his clever classmate in the 
volatile affection of the handsome Bartram belle. 

Little Effie, honorable in all things, pure and 
simple in her outlines, loved her friend and her 
friend’s friend. Nothing disturbed that gener¬ 
ous nature so much as to see either of them 
unworthy of the other. She was pained to see 
Sally flirt, particularly as Ernest Richards was 
behaving so very well. Yes, she caught the 
rounded outline of an Italian sentence, as it fell 
from his lips; and, an excellent scholar herself, 
she admired its perfection. 

But the Count Correnti preferred talking to 
her, very much, to talking to Ernest, and Effie 
was soon measuring out her own “Toscana.” 
Judging from his pleased smile, she spoke the 
language of Tasso well enough to console an 
exile. 

The rose-scented parlor of Professor Primrose 
began to be unpleasantly warm, as the president 
dropped in, and then the professor of mathe¬ 
matics and Mr. Scott, the gentleman who con¬ 
ducted the finances of Bartram—all wishing to 
pay their respect to Mrs. Manners. 

So Effie led her young forces out to the lawn- 
tennis, through one of the long open French 
windows, on the lawn, which lay cool in the 
moonlight. The net was up metaphorically, for 
no one wished to play; but it was nothing to 
the invisible net which was wrapping them all 
about. 

Sally Lord was rather officiously walking off 
with Corbin West, and Effie found herself alone 
in the moonlight with Ernest Richards. She 
felt very sorry for him, and gave his arm a little 
pressure. . 

“ She does not mean it,” said she. 

She was indulging in a fond dramatic dream 
of first-love. She was thinking how poor would 
seem, to ErneBt Richards, all the triumph of his 
commencement, to come out at the head of his 
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class, if the woman he loved trifled with him, 
even for a moment—Corbin West, too, the 
possible rival in every respect. She looked up 
at him in a consoling way. To her astonishment, 
Richards was looking down at her with an 
expression which she had never seen on his 
face before: it was of the most intense burning 
admiration. 

44 I was not thinking of Sally—I was thinking 
how charmingly becoming your dress is, to-night, 
Miss Effie, and of what your aunt has been 
telling me, of her intention to take you to 
Europe. I, for one, shall not be ashamed of my 
fair countrywoman.” 

Great heaven, what a shock! Effie felt that 
the world was opening under her feet. An 
unpleasant feeling, almost of insult, covered her 
fair face with a most painful blush. 

And then, as if to open a road of escape, she 
saw Sally looking back at them through a pale 
moonlit avenue under the trees. She hoped that 
she had seen neither her face nor that of Ernest; 
but, remembering a novel she had just been 
reading, she thought to herself: 

41 He is trying to make her jealous: they are 
both playing the same game. How unworthy of 
them! ” 

She dropped the young man’s arm and ran 
forward a few steps, picking a rose as she went 
on. 

It was a woman’s refuge, from herself and 
from him. 

“ Take me to Europe, did you say ?” said she. 

41 Yes. Mrs. Manners says you and your 
father will go to Enrope with her, for I don’t 
know how long.” 

44 1 have not been consulted,” said Effie. 


CHAPTER II. 

The cloisters of Bertram, like those of Oxford 
and all other universities for the training of the 
superior sex, gladly opened themselves, at com¬ 
mencement, for the gay flutterers of ribbons. 
Fashionable mammas came up to see their sons 
graduate, as the term goes in America. They 
call it 44 commemoration” at Oxford; but the 
principle remains the same. 

And the Bertram girls met this yearly influx 
of fashion as the amazons defied the Lapithee. 
They might be a little behindhand as to bonnets, 
but not much. A certain “chic,” perhaps, was 
wanting, which those New York girls were so 
rich in; but they were quite content with the 
fret of glowing cheeks and brilliant eyes. They 
fell back behind the ramparts of their beauty, 
quite satisfied that they would not be left un- 


$ stormed. Perhaps there was a great glory to 
| these warriors in one species of defeat. 
i 44 Ch&teau qui parle, 

s Femme qui ecoute 

l Vaaerende.” 

S And it must be acknowledged that the Bart ram 
s amazon had listened—yes, on many a moonlight 
! evening, the Bartram warrior had parleyed with 
j her foe. The parties, the president’s reception, 

> the ball given by the graduating-class—all 

> preceded the exercises of the last day. 

i Ernest Richards took the oration, and his 
\ theme was Lord Bacon. It was a masterly, but 
\ not a pleasant, oration. 44 How should he know 
\ so much of guile ?” whispered the president to 
\ Professor Primrose. 

| The professor merely lifted his fine eyebrows, 
\ as the boy went on dissecting that twisted and 
s that disappointing character, 
j Then, having finished, flushed with applause 
\ and victory, the first man in his class, in that 
\ hour of triumph which has no equal in after-life, 
he turned to the audience, and made a happy 
| and impromptu speech, praising everybody, 

; loving everybody, full of the rhetoric and the 
; overflow of youth, full of 

44 The true, the bltuhfiil Hippocrene." 

As he made it, he looked—not at Sally, but at 
; Effie. He saluted her last, with glistening eyes, 

; and, bowing, descended from the stadium. 

Corbin West, the poet of the class, was next in 
order. This, the most agreeable of the college 

I honors, was full of point and wit, and inter¬ 
rupted by frequent applause. He, too, with 
some telling lines, sang of the beauties of Bar- 
tram, and, passing all others by, looked at Effie. 
\ By this time, her cheeks were burning and her 
< eyes full of light. She could not comprehend 
< what had happened. Those who looked at her 
S beheld the spell of enchantment that falls on a 
| plain woman once or twice in her life. She was 
s beautiful, for an hour. Was it ever to come 
S again ? Or was it but the wing of an angel 
> which touched her in passing? 

! To her shame and distress and conftision, she 
\ could not forget the scene in her own cool 
< garden, when Ernest Richards had looked, if he 
| had not spoken, love. It came back, and back, 

1 and back. It would not be banished. She 
s dreamed of it, and mused over it, that sudden 
s recognition of eye and lip, that blaze of meaning 
> in the superb black eyes which did not belong 
j to her. 

> Had any lover thus falsified his trust, and 
\ looked at any other woman ? Had Abelard such 
| looks for any but Heloise ? Had Romeo looked 
l at other than Juliet ? Did Tasso smile on some 
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Corinna, and thus falsify his love for Leonora ? 
The sense of shame was uppermost, too. Had 
lier little cordial touch on his arm been misappre¬ 
hended ? No, she was woman enough to know 
that he, who had thus looked, had loved, and 
had meant that she should know it. 

She was not astonished when Corbin West 
looked at her, as he read his poem. She knew 
that he liked her, and she expected a modest 
little tribute. Poor Corbin I She did not remem¬ 
ber or trouble herself about that much. 

But Ernest's look came back. She could not 
fbrget it. It was like a burning ooal of fire. It 
had seared her brain. 

Of course, if he had been so wrong, so dread¬ 
ful, so inconstant, she must be the one to show 
him the path of rectitude. She would treat 
him with scorn, coldness, and, if necessary, 
speak to him with all the tenderness of Ariadne, 
but with all the firmness of Diana. Many were 
the innocent and the pretty little formulas which 
flitted through her brain. 

Do these prepared speeches ever come to any¬ 
thing? Was one of them ever delivered? Is 
the heart or the tongue ever responsive at the 
right moment? How well we think we shall 
behave, and how badly we do behave, when the 
supreme moment arrives. 

She expected to meet Ernest, for two or three 
days, but did not. She only met Sally, very 
triumphant, who said he had left town immedi¬ 
ately after commencement. A dull thud of 
disappointment followed this announcement. If 
she could only have told him how wrong he was, 
she would have felt less guilty; and as for 
Sally, how could she go on allowing Sally to call 
her friend, after this had happened ? Did Sally 
suspect? No. Sally was as full of hope and 
animal spirits as ever. Poor little Effie! She 
had yet to learn that a woman has many such a 
treachery to hide—many a smile, and perhaps 
sometimes a word, sometimes many words. 

Meantime, all this ivas her own secret. It 
had escaped the notice of her father and her 
aunt. Neither of them had seen any agitation or 
any trouble written on her brow. They had not 
been looking at either orator or poet when those 
“glances had betrayed them.” Mrs. Manners 
was fanning herself, at the time, and thinking 
how very hot it was, and, after all, was she not a 
fool to come up to these stupid commencements, 
merely to get a little flattery for giving away 
some of her money? Should she do it again? 
Just then, her eye fell on a very pretty woman, 
who was—can we write it ?—looking at the pro¬ 
fessor, and absolutely nodding and smiling. 
Yes, it was that horrible Mrs. Brisler—Mrs. 


Brisler, the “bete noir” of Mrs. Manners, the 
shocking daughter of that dreadful Professor 
Mains, who had behaved so, and who had 
married, and got herself out of the way for a 
moment, but who was now so absolutely depraved 
as to be a widow, and so notoriously known to be 
looking out for Professor Primrose. 

It grew very warm for Mrs. Manners, as she 
remembered how lenient the professor had 
always been to Mrs. Brisler, how he had argued 
that she was more sinned against than sinning, 
etc., etc., and all that nonsense. Mrs. Brisler 
belonged to Bartram, as some curious woman 
does belong to all establishments, either of 
religion or learning. As Anthony Trollope says, 
the “dean and chapter and Mrs. Brown.” So 
it was the president, the professors, the students, 
the dean, the bursar, and Mrs. Brisler, at Bar- 
tram. No one knew how or why, but she was a 
part of the education there. 

And a very pretty woman. Whichever way 
she turned, Mrs. Brisler revealed a new pretti¬ 
ness. Now it was her profile, now it was her 
well-opened blue eyes, now it was her smile, and 
again it was her figure, now it was her eyelash, 
and then it was the back of her head. If site 
was pensive, which she seldom was, Mrs. Brisler 
was not so very pretty; but, if she dimpled all 
over with smiles, and encouragement, and cheer¬ 
fulness, she was dangerously pretty still. 

Effie was sitting alone in her neat little dimity 
bed-room, when her Aunt Kitty tapped and 
walked in, two or three days after these exciting 
events had occurred. She was trying not to 
think of Ernest and that strange expression; and 
the more she tried, the more she thought of him. 

Mrs. Manners sat down opposite to her, and 
remarked, encouragingly: 

“Effie, don’t sit maundering here. Be up 
and doing. Rouse yourself. Yon are as stupid 
as an owl, and as blind as a bat. Listen to me. 
That woman is going to marry your father.” 

“ What woman ? Not Mrs. Lynch ?” said Effie, 
like a child in the nightmare. She saw Mrs. 
Lynch cutting asparagus in the garden, at the 
moment. 

“ Now, Effie, don’t bo insulting. No Primrose 
ever married his cook, though, for general honesty 
and good character, Betsy Lynch is worth ten of 
her. No; that woman, Brisler, I think they 
call her.” 

“Oh, that very pretty Mrs. Brisler?” said 
Effie, rather warming at the thought. “ Oh, she 
is too young. Why, she might be papa’s 
daughter. She never oould look at papa. Why, 
people even said that Ernest Richards liked her, 
before he—fell in love with Sally. Oh, no!” 
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“ Oh, yea! oh, yes! and no * Oh, no !* about 
it. That woman means to marry my brother, 
and she shall not do it, Effie. I am going to 
take you both off to Europe. For a year, at 
least. You must help me save your father.” 

“I don’t believe he can leave the college,” 
said Effie. 

“ And you would tamely sit here and see him 
married by that—woman, would you? Look 
there, Effie—look out of the window! He is 
absolutely walking up the street with her, I do 
believe. Oh, can I live through this? He is 
bringing her home to tea!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Effie, calmly, “he always 
used to bring her home to tea. He has the 
care of her money, and she likes to consult him. 
They often used to talk all the evening about 
stocks and things, while I was learning my 
Virgil. She is very clever at business, he says. 

I must run down and look at the table.” 

Effie met the offending mother-that-might-be 
with a very bright smile, and kissed her warmly. 
She even called her Cora, and took off Her 
bonnet for her. 

Aunt Kitty Manners was leaning over the 
balustrade, and nearly fell over, with her rage at 
this demonstration. 

“A pair of fools,” said she; “but it shall not 
succeed. No, not if I live—if I am Kitty Man¬ 
ners, and I think I am.” 

That evening, after her papa had taken Mrs. 
Brisler home, Effie heard her aunt’s door shut 
for the night, and, putting out her candle, Bhe 
sat looking forth at the silent trees and flowers. 

Her beloved father! How little she had seen 
of him for the last month ! How interrupted that 
serene and constant intercourse had been! Was 
he going to marry again ? She thought of her 
mother. Her mother! She had never known 
about her mother, except that she died many 
years ago, and her nurse said she must never 
Bpeak of her mother to her father, as it made 
him sad. 

Somehow there came back her father’s expres¬ 
sion, and in connection with Ernest Richards, 
too. How everything seemed to centre about 
him! What had he said ? 

“ You women are the slaves, the victims, of 
your affection. Handsome specious men: men 
with a trick of the eye and of the voice: men 
with that sudden sunny smile. I dread them! 
I have had reason—” It came back to her as 
If he were speaking. What did it mean ? Had 
it any possible reference to himself? Oh, no, 
that could not be. 

Suddenly, she heard his steps on the gravel- 
walk. She would go down and see him. 


“Dear papa, you’re home at last!” said she, 
extending her white hands to him through the 
darkness. 

“What, little daughter, up at this late hour? 
Come in, and let us have a talk.” 

They were very intimate, these two. They 
sat, Effie in her father’s lap, her arms around his 
neck, talking in their old familiar way, about a 
thousand little nothings, how the president’s 
spectacles had fallen off into the punch-bowl, 
and then about Aunt Kitty and her proposal to 
take them to Europe. 

“Shall we go, papa?” asked Effie. 

“Well, Effie, I think it is the best way of 
silencing Aunt Kitty—perhaps. We will go for 
six months, and come home in three. You would 
like to go?” 

She put her head down on his shoulder, and 
burst into tears. 

“ Why, Effie, what does this mean ? Why do 
you weep ? Tired out—annoyed at Aunt Kitty ? 
We will not go, dear Effie. We will stay here, 
as we have always done.” 

Effie sobbed her little ten minutes out on her 
father’s shoulder. Then she raised herself and 
looked at him, in the dim moonlighted room. 

“ Father,” said she, “ tell me about my mother. 
Why do we never talk of her ?” 

The professor put her out of his arms, suddenly 
rose, and looked at her a moment; then, in a 
voice totally unlike his own, he said: 

“ Effie, you must never speak to me of your 
\ mother.” 


CHAPTER III. 

The prosperous landlord of the Hotel de 
| T Europe, at the Lake Onefrio, looked out on the 
glassy surface of that smooth Italian water, and 
cursed it in his heart. What had that unoffend¬ 
ing water done to him, that he, Rafael Gozzadini, 
of Rome, whilom Italian courier, admirable cook, 
successful landlord, should anathematize it ? 

Yes, what was the cause of his rage? Simply 
that a large party of “Americanos,” known to 
be rolling in wealth, careless of “les bougies,” 
wanting the best “ voiture de remise,” demanding 
the “piano nobile,” had gone over to the other 
I; house—to his rival in all trades—Cesare! 

Rafael thought as he talked, in a fine Roman 
!; mosaic of all languages. He was a married man, 
j; having espoused, from reason, and not for love, 
j “en second noces,” Mathers, the English maid, 
who had served the “famille Inglis” with whom 
; he “ traveled long.” It was during that period of 
; double servitude for Rafael that he had learned 
;! to forget the wild passion of his youth—his beau- 
\ tiful Maddalena, who “went” for an artist’s- 
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model, and led him a dance, but who, poor thing, 
inconsistently died of the cholera, just as she had 
given him a little son, whom he loved but had no 
time to take care of. Rafael gave her decent 
sepulture and returned to the road. He could 
not afford to bestow much time on the exercise of 
grief. He could not let feeling interfere with 
business. He learned that Mathers had money 
laid by, even more than he had. She too was 
growing tired of traveling, and, on meeting with 
her two or three times at long intervals, he 
finally offered himself, in the second-class car¬ 
riage, again and again promising to be “ stiddy ” 
and to keep a hotel. Somewhat scornfully, 
Mathers had accepted him. But sentiment, with 
love, hate, vengeance, and despair, had been left 
outside. It was her peculiarity to hide her 
emotions, if she had any. And now, as her lord 
grew furious, she grew cool. With a stony 
British stare from an eye whose refrigerating 
power gave Rafael the ague, she received him in 
his wrath, in a cool cell behind the office-desk, 
where, as Madame Gozzadini to the rest of the 
world, but always Mathers to him, she kept the 
books with marvelous exactitude, and from that 
elevation ruled her spouse. 

“ What is it now ?” she asked. 

“ Cesare has got them all, all the rich Ameri¬ 
canos,” said he, throwing his arms in the air. 

“Go down,” said his practical wife, “and 
attend to the choux fleurs au Parmesan and 
the filet de boeuf Beaumaire. Your Neapolitan 
is a fool. I have two letters—a French family 
and two English come to-night.” 

Mathers knew that, whatever else Rafael pre¬ 
tended to be, he was primarily a cook. Had 
fate made him king, emperor, pope, senator, or 
warrior, his heart would have been still in his 
saucepans. And a greater cook than Rafael did 
not live. What his immortal namesake had been 
to the frescoes of the Vatican, that was Rafael to 
the “ choux fleurs au Parmesan.” 

She had touched the chord, but the great harp 
of Rafael's emotions still required a little tuning. 
So he answered her angrily: 

“The French are mean, stingy. So your 
Inglis, they count les bougies. Steffano”—the 
Neapolitan—“ can cook well enough for them.” 

“So you would send more custom over to 
Cesare, would you?” asked madame, turning the 
icy eyes full on her fiery husband. 

“ I will go see to the choux fleurs,” said Rafael, 
shivering as he brought his little brown face into 
some semblance of composure. He was like the 
retired tallow-chandler: he liked to go back, on 
melting-days, although it was beneath his dignity, 
as landlord, to do the cooking himself. 


“Here some letters Inglis,” said he, taking 
several from his pockets, and giving them to 
Mathers, who attended to his correspondence. 

She was diligently arranging her books, 
reading and answering the letters, grateful that 
she had gotten rid of Rafael. Indeed, she had 
married him to get rid of him, rightly estimating 
what a slavery marriage would be to the flighty, 
irresponsible, passionate little man; and forget¬ 
ting, as even the coldest Mathers often does, 
that there is no such impossible creature to 
manage as a fool. All at once, she heard his 
voice close to her ear. 

“ Mathers!” he said. 

“Well, well! What? There, you have 
spoiled my addition. Indeed, to-day, Rafael, 
you are too much of a trial; really, you are!” 

“Mathers,” said he, smoothing do.vn his 
cook’s-apron with one hand, “ what do I know 
about the famille Primrose?” 

“ How should I know what you know, Rafael?” 

“Did you once serve famille Inglis of that 
naipe, Mathers?” 

“No,” said she, rather curtly, looking down 
into her ledger carefully. 

“ There is great famille Inglis of that name: 
is it, Mathers—Lord Rosebury’s ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said she. “They were often in 
Rome. Perhaps you have traveled with some of 
them.” 

“No, no, no, no, no! I never forgets the 
families, but I could not think why 1 think so. 
I am forgetting my memory! ’Tis the name of 
the Americanos. An old lady, a gentleman, a 
young lady, an Italian gentleman, Count Cor- 
renti, a maid; and all at Cesare’s, across the 
lake, and 1 read ‘Primrose’ on the trunks. It 
make me think I know something! Well, I go 
to the choux fleurs.” 

It was fortunate for Mathers that Rafael 
remembered the great art, for her lips were 
trembling, her face white, as he retreated. 

There were certain ledgers and account-books 
whioh Mathers kept locked from her lord. She 
had been inestimable as an Abigail, because she 
could hold her tongue; and, as it often comes to 
such close-lipped people, many a tragic secret 
was buried deep in her icy bosom. 

She looked carefully around the office and 
found that she was alone. Then, taking a little 
key from her watch-chain, she unlocked a 
drawer, and, fumbling amongst a few old bookB, 
she took out a small and shabby diary. Looking 
over its pages, she noted a few dates and entries, 
put the paper thus written on in her pocket- 
; book, locked the drawer, and again devoted 
| herself to her correspondence. 
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Presently the great bell began to ring. The 
44 families Inglis ” and the “famille Fran^aise” 
had arrived, and madame went forth to receive 
them with excellent composure. 

Three hours later, after the table d’hote was 
over, and Rafael slept, on the back veranda, the 
innocent sleep of exhausted culinary effort com¬ 
bined with “une petite verre cognac,’* Mathers, 
in a neat and unobtrusive costume, took a boat, 
crossed the lake, ascended to the rival house of 
Cesare, and, under pretense of calling on her old 
friend, Madame Antonelli, looked at the book of 
arrivals, and carried home with her a paper, on 
which was written: “ Mrs. Kitty Manners, 
Anthony Primrose, Miss Effie Primrose, the 
Count Correnti—America.” 

The two little papers rustled in her prim 
pocket, as she recrossed the silver lake. 

44 It is a great secret !** said she. 44 It is worth 
ten thousand pounds.” 

Little did Rafael Gozzadini know of the agita¬ 
tion which ruffled the composure of Mathers. 
But, to his horror and astonishment, he found, 
next day, that she had made two mistakes in 
her addition, and that she was showing a dispo¬ 
sition to gad, for she told him that she must go 
to Como, the day after to-morrow, to see her 
doctor, who alone knew how to relieve her bron¬ 
chitis, a chronic complaint with Mathers. 

He endeavored to remonstrate, but she simply 
looked at him: a look so chilling that he was 
forced—for Italians dread a draught—to go to 
his kitchen, shut all the doors, and compose a 
“ panathce tortue au currie ” so hot that it took 
all the skin off the roofs of the mouths of the 
44 famille Inglis” who partook of it at dinner. 

Rafael Gozzadini, however, was not to be 
entirely left to his pots and pans. He was to 
have another distraction ; nor, indeed, was he to 
be deserted wholly by the “ families Americanos.” 

While Mathers was at Como, there drove up 
one such very beautiful “ dame Americaine ” 
that the brown eyes of Rafael danced in his 


head. She came alone; that is, with her femme 
de chambre. She wanted the “ piano nobile.” 
She was evidently 44 tree riche, tree distingug,” 
said Rafael to himself. 

And he admired the pretty foot, the brilliant 
and lovely complexion, and the grand figure, the 
fine eyes, and the quiet air of command of this 
lady. Rafael hod an eye for beauty, and—voila! 
she appealed immediately to his Italian love of 
intrigue and mystery : for, sending for him, she 
sent the femme de chambre out of the parlor, and 
said to him in a rather melodramatic voice : 

“Are you a person of discretion?” 

He answered in decided affirmatives, in three 
languages. She nodded her head, and, looking 
across the lake, asked: 

44 Some Americans there?” 

44 Yes, madame,” said Rafael, his wounds 
opening. 44 The famille Primrose.” 

44 You are to go over there for me, and find out 
Professor Primrose, a tall gentleman with gray 
hair and whiskers; find him alone, and hand 
him this letter unobserved. Do you understand ?” 

44 Perfectly, madame,” said Rafael, bowing to 
the ground; and he departed, feeling twenty 
years younger. 

“Yes, perfectly. Professor Primrose,” he 
repeated to himself. 44 Ah, there is some mystery 
here. Some little affair of the heart. Rafael, it 
will be for you to make the most of it.” 

Rafael crossed the lake, and spent the after¬ 
noon watching the professor, who sat with his 
daughter leaning over him, or talking to his sis¬ 
ter, or walking with the Count Correnti. He 
was not a moment alone. But, fortunately for 
his watchftil Macchiavelli, at last he started off 
to hire a boat. 

Then Rafael, lazily following, and keeping him 
in view, until they were out of sight of the hotel, 
forthwith came up, and addressed the astonished 
professor as if he thought the latter a second 
Don Juan, at the least. 

[to be continued.] 


THE FIRST BLUEBIRD. 

BI EGBERT L. WOODSTOCK. 


Bhb's plundered all the woodland-dips, 

An early springtime rover, 

And now she turns and homeward trips, 
With basket brimming over. 

What sound Is that, which makes her stand 
With spellboaud feet, and lifted hand. 

And dewy eyes, and eager ear ? 

Threo muffled words; 44 A bluebird—hear! ” 


The path turns Juno before her foot, 

The woods are rustling mazes, 

The brown bees sack the clover sweet, 
The wild-rose round her blazes. 

And from the wheat, now fur, now near. 
The later bird-songs meet the ear, 

All called to life. Oh, bow they throng 
With summer, at that bluebird’s song I 
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BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Lottie had heard every word of the conver¬ 
sation between her mother and grandmother— 
not because she had been eavesdropping, by any 
means, but her favorite seat in the fork of the 
old pear-tree brought her in such close proximity 
to the window of the sitting-room that she could 
not help hearing. 

“ I intend to tell Mary, this afternoon,” said 
her mother, addressing the grandmother—a 
handsome old lady, arrayed in a shabby black 
satin, and wearing over her fine gray hair 
a point-lace cap that had evidently seen better 
days — “that we can’t afford to keep her any 
longer.” 

“What! and do the cooking yourself? Have 
you quite lost your senses?” 

“ No, mother. But I’ve been taking an inven¬ 
tory of our affairs, so to speak, this morning, and 
J find that we are almost on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy. We can’t afford to pay Mary, conse¬ 
quently I shall tell her to find a home elsewhere.” 

“Nonsense! She’ll get her pay sometime,” 
testily answered the old lady. “ Let her take 
her chances. It’s bad enough to have only one 
servant; but to see you degraded to a common 
drudge—•” 

The old lady broke off, appalled by the very 
idea. She was one of those persons who never 
get over their pride of caste. Born to great 
wealth, and worshiped as a reigning beauty, she 
had not been able to forget, in all her subsequent 
poverty, her original position. Nor had she 
ever quite realized her fallen state. Despite her 
husband having died a bankrupt—mined by 
causes beyond his own control, however—despite 
the fact that her daughter had been left a widow, 
with only a small pension to live on, she could 
not understand why they had been compelled to 
leave New York and seek this cheaper locality 
in the country, nor why now they had to dis¬ 
charge their only servant. In all other respects 
but this, she was a model old lady. 

What her mother had said was true, os Lottie 
knew only too well: they were almost on the 
verge of beggary, only they were too proud, by 
far, to beg. There was not a drawing of tea nor 
a morsel of meat in the house. 

The child stood in the red glow of the westward¬ 
going sun, for awhile, with an earnest puzzled 
face. If she could only think of something. 
(344) 


I All at once, as she .looked out toward the 
meadow, a bright idea Hashed through her 
brain. Why not gather wild things—daisies and 
thyme, and other wild-flowers—for the market? 
^ People made money by the sale of such things, 
s she knew: she had seen children selling them 
j in the country-town close-by; scarcely a week 
\ before, she had seen them selling cat-tails and 
s pine-cones, and the like. And to-morrow would 
1 be market-day, and she could get up with the 
dawn and disguise herself as a beggar-child, and 
| go into the town and sell her flowers, and get 

( home again with money to buy a comfortable 
breakfast before her grandmamma was up. The 
thought had the force of an inspiration. 

1 “ I’ll do it,” she cried, bringing her dimpled 
brown hands together. The next moment, she 
was flying down the hill in the direction of the 
meadow, with the speed of an antelope. 

^ The day after, a gentleman—a stranger, who 
> had risen e^rly to have a look at the quaint old 
| Virginia market-town—saw a little beggar-girl, 
as he thought, sitting on the Court-house steps, 
> offering wild-flowers for sale. Iler frock was 
\ too short for her, and torn and frayed at the 
edges, leaving her limbs bare to the knees; her 
long hair fell in disheveled curls from her head: 

; altogether, she was the picture of a “waif.” He 
|l stopped, full of pity. 

“Will you buy somo flowers, sir?” the child 
said, looking up at him with her frank innocent 
eyes. 

“ Daisies?” said the gentleman. “ I’m fond of 
daisies. I used to gather lots of them, in Eng¬ 
land, when 1 was a boy. It reminds me of 
| home. Yes, I will take all you have there.” 

| “What—all?” said Lottie. 

J “ Yes—take this for them.” 

| He put his hand in his pocket, and drew forth 
| quite a little sum in silver change, 
i But Lottie shook her head. “ Why, that 
\ would buy all the daisies in the meadow,” she 

I said. “ To take it would be to cheat you.” 

“ But you must take it,” urged the stranger, 
v “and you can then go home. Otherwise you 
| may have to sit here all day.” 
j So Lottie after awhile consented, and, hurry- 
\ ing home, was there, 09 she had planned, before 
j her grandmother was up. 

\ Her little scheme had worked so successfully. 
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that she determined to try her look on the next1 
market-day again; and so, on Friday afternoon, 
she set ont to gather more wild flowers. She was 
wondering, in a puzzled way, how it was that all 
these wild meadow-things, the birds and the 
blossoms and the toads, grew and throYe, and 
never lacked for anything, and yet they were 
not obliged either to toil or spin; while her poor ; 
mother worked hard from sun to sun, and yet 
was often in need of daily bread itself. 

Like many others, Lottie found this problem a 
hard one, and was forced to give it up; and, as 
the sun hung above the river like a great globe 
of fire, she turned her face homeward, with her 
treasure of daisies and wiki grasses in Her arms. 
She meant to keep them fresh in the dew, and 
hurry over to market with the first blush of the 
dawn. 

But, at the entrance of Willow Lane, as Lottie 
was running along, singing, all of a sudden she 
heard a man’s voice shout: “ Hillo!” 

She turned, with a little start, not of fear, but 
of surprise. There, on one side of the road, was 
the young man who had bought her daisies two 
days before, but now his handsome face was 
pale and anxious. 

Lottie came to an abrupt standstill. 

“What’s the matter, sir?” she questioned, 
going up to him, her eyes full of pity. “ Are 
you ill ?” 

“ No, not ill,” he replied, “ but my horse took 
fright just now, and threw me—and I believe 
my shoulder’s out of joint.” 

Lottie looked at the pole handsome face 
again. 

“What are you going to do?” she demanded, 
at last. 

“I’d like to get shelter for the night, and a 
physician to attend to my shoulder. I’m a 
stranger here. Can you tell me where to go? 
It's a long walk back to the town, and I am 
hardly up to it.” 

Lottie reflected a moment. 

“Our cottage is near,” she said, at last, “and 
my mother would know just what to do. I live 
with her and grandma. Yes, come along. I’ll 
manage it.” 

She led the way, and the other followed. 

“Does your shoulder hurt you much?” she 
asked, pityingly, when they paused for a 
moment at the stile. 

“ Pretty badly. But I don’t mind. Can you 
find anyone to send for a doctor?” 

“ Til go, myself, as soon as I have turned you 
over to mother.” 

“Tell me about your mother,” her companion 
said. 


“She’s had lots of trouble,” answered Lottie, 
shaking her head sagely. 

“ What sort of trouble ?” 

“Oh, my grandfather died first, and every¬ 
thing went, and we were left as poof as church- 
mice. And then—” 

“Well, go on.” 

“ Why, father died too; and then—and then— 
well, we got poorer and poorer, till we had to 
leave New York and come here-^-to ‘bury our¬ 
selves,’ as grandma says.” 

“But you haven’t told me your name,” said 
the other. “To begin with: what was your 
grandma’s?” 

“Oh, that was ‘Courtenay.’ And mamma’s 
is ‘Belford’—” 

“What?” cried the stranger. “Courtenay, 
of Courtenay Place, on the Hudson ? It must l»e. 

| Yes, there was an only child—a daughter—and 
| she married a General Belford.” He spoke us 
j if thinking aloud. 

“ Why, you seem to know all about us,” inter- 
; posed Lottie, her big eyes growing larger and 
; larger, as she stared in amazement at him. 

! “I ought to,” was the answer. • My name 
is Courtenay, also. Have you never heard your 
grandmother talk of her English relations ? Her 
husband was my grandfather’s first-cousin. It is 
to hunt you all up that I’ve come over to Amer¬ 
ica. A great estate has fallen to your mother— 
half to her and half to me, as next heirs. What 
; a lucky coincidence, to discover you in this way! 

; I traced you to New York, and afterward to 
this part of the country. But then I lost all 
; sign of you, and had started to return to New 
York, and so to England. 1 wonder you never 
saw any of the advertisements for you in the 
newspapers.” 

“Oh,” cried Lottie, “ we never see the news¬ 
papers : we are too poor to take them. “ But 
now—now,” clapping her hands, “I needn’t 
sell daisies any more.” Then, with a sudden 
look of shame: “But I’m forgetting your 
shoulder all this time, sir. Here’s our cottage, 
and that’s mother coming to the gate; and I’ll 
run right off for Doctor Welles, while you’re 
telling her all about it, and be back in no time.” 

She kept her word, and ran all the way, and 
| was back in “no time,” os she phrased it. And, 

| while the doctor was replacing the dislocated 
* shoulder, she busied herself in putting the 
; daisies in water. “ I’ll think more of daisies 
: than ever, after this,” she said, with a happy 
; little laugh, as she arranged the clusters: “ for, 
if I hadn’t gone after them, I might not have 
met our cousin; and maybe he never would 
: have found us; and none of this would have 
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happened. Dear me! it just reminds me of 
a fairy story-book.” 

It would have reminded the reader of a 
“story-book” also, if she could have seen Lottie 
a few years later, when the “waif” had grown 
up into a beautiful young woman, and was living 
with her mother, at Courtenay Hall, in England: 
which belonged to her mother, and would, in due 
time, belong to herself by-and-bye: living there 
a great heiress, and courted by everybody. 
Thither they had gone, immediately after their 
cousin had discovered them, and there they had 
remained ever since, “grandma’s” last days 
having been made happy by realizing that she 


was “ a great lady” again, after all her poverty 
and other tribulations. 

Still more will it seem like a story-book when 
we say that Lottie is soon to marry her cousin, 
the “handsome gentleman” whom she found 
by the wayside, with his shoulder dislocated. 

“I have waited for you, all these years,” he 
said to her, the evening he won her bashful con¬ 
fession that his love was returned. “ 1 made up 
my mind to do it, if I could, the day I saw you 
first—looking like a pitying angel, as you stood 
before me after my accident, and I recognized 
in you the little beggar-girl, as I then thought, 
the homeless Waif.” 


SACQUE AND DOLMANETTE. 

BY G. INGLI8. 


Comes the maiden, tripping lightly, tripping down the 
wintry street; 

Johnny Frost her nose is nipping—nipping, too, her two 
small feet; 

Yet hor glowing eyos triumphant and her all-too-conscious 
back. 

Trumpet-tongued, tell out her story: “This is real, this { 
new seal soeque.” s 

Muse of mine, suggest a symbol that may shadow forth her l 
state, \ 

And her dignified demeanor, howe'er dimly, illustrate. 

“Will the rough old Roman suit you who ou Carthage 
ruins sat? 

Better still, the dudelet—radiant in his first high silken 
hat?” \ 

“ Polly Perkin*, I’ve got evon ; stoop your bold and haughty > 
crest. \ 

Yours is not tho Simon-Pnrus—imitation, at the best’* > 

So this dainty maiden’s saying, in behind her frost-nipped < 
noso, 5 

And with joy vainglorious tingles to her tips of frost-nipped i 
toes. \ 


j; Polly Perkins, proudly pretty, sallied forth that winter 
morn, 

Blushing hope and lovellt fitney in her breast anew were 
born; 

For paternal pork-investment hod set free her soul from 
fret, 

And, instead of imitation, she’d a real seal dolmanette. 

“Could I now meet dear Adolphus,” this bewitching little 
elf, 

Glancing shyly at a window, whispers gently to herself, 

“lam certain that, from henceforth, he would nevermore 
at all 

Think it worth his while to look at that there horrid Sallie 
Small.” 

“Blest if there ain’t Polly Perkins, with a real seal 
dolmanette! 

Thinks that now she’s sure to catch him—sweet Adolphus 
Snow—I’ll bet” 

“Well, I never! Goodness gracious! but there’s Sallie 
Small got back. 

Yes, and truly—bother take her—that’s a new real sealskin 
sacque! ” 


ANOTHER DAY. 

BY JEAN LINTON. 


Another day dawns, cold and gray, 

As forth upon the world I look; 

Tho earth, snow-clad, seems pale and sad. 
The leafless trees by winds are shook. 

Another day to flud my way 
O’er rugged paths so bleak and drear; 

To blindly grope, and vainly hope 
That, from my sky, the clouds may clear. 

Ah, once I trod a flowery sod, 

With hopefril heart so glad and gay; 

While, overhead, blue skies were spread, 
And sunshine flooded all my way. 

But, sad and strange, with sudden change. 
My landscape grow a dreary waste: 


The sunshine fled, and on my head 
The storm-clouds broke in angry haste. 

Still dangers throng; the way lies long 
Up stony steep, o'er desert-plain. 

What lies beyond ? Oh, question fond 
To which no answer yet I gain ! 

But this I know: that I must go 
Until I reach the destined end; 

The light may pale, my vision fail, 

But I my way must onward wend. 

But, os I toil o’er rocky soil, 

With heavy heart and weary feet. 

This thought brings cheer, each day I near 
The rest that I shall flud so sweet 
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BY FRANK LSI BINKDICT. 

I was sent to arrest a young man named j neither of them had seen the burglars, Mr. 
George Harding, on a charge of having stolen j Ward's torn coat and scratched hands bore 
money, bonds, and jewels from the house of j witness of the struggle; and, the next morning, 
Mr. Morton Ward, a rich London banker. / the footsteps of the thieves were plainly discern- 
The robbery had taken place on the previous j ible on the grassplot, and the garden-gate was 
night, and these were the details as Mr. Ward j found unlocked. 

gave them in his evidence: He resided in a \ The case seemed clear enough, and I was soon 
villa at Twickenham, and had, that evening, ' in search of Mr. George Harding’s whereabouts, 
returned home unexpectedly, after an absence j He had left London that morning, on his way 
of two days. It was late when he arrived ; but, i to Italy; and I caught him at Folkestone, where 
feeling no inclination to sleep, os soon as his wife j he had been forced to wait—an accident to the 
and the servants had retired he went into his j train having caused him to miss the day-boat to 
study to look over the correspondence which had j Boulogne. 

accumulated since his departure. j I had learned that he was an artist of con- 

A couple of hours passed in the perusal and ! siderable talent—well born and connected but 
writing of letters and the examination of some j poor, and bearing the reputation of having been 
long lists of accounts which had been prepared \ somewhat extravagant and dissipated: though, 
for his inspection. He was disturbed by a sound ; of late, he had devoted himself assiduously 
as of a door softly closing on the ground-floor. \ enough to his profession to give his friends 
He listened for an instant, thinking that prob- $ strong hope that he meant to retrieve those 
ably his fancy had deceived him; but a repetition l youthfhl errors. 

of the noise induced him to rise and go out on I found him in his room at the hotel, lying on 
the landing, which was always kept lighted the \ a sofa, smoking a pipe—as handsome strong-built 
night through. \ a chap of twentyeight or so as one could wish to 

The house was divided by a wide hall, opening J see. I had no time to spare, for I wished to get 
into a back-building, in which the dining-room ; back to town by the next train: so I explained 
and library were situated, and near the end of \ without any circumlocution that he must prepare 
this corridor was a side-door that gave egress } to accompany me. 

into the shrubbery. That door stood slightly l When I told him that he must consider himself 
ajar. Mr. Ward’s first thought was that it had > under arrest, he flamed up like a tiger—actually 
been left so by some careless servant, and that > I thought, for a moment, that he was going to 
its swinging back and forth was the sound he > be crazy enough to show fight, 
had heard. \ “ Better not,” said I, slightly rattling the hand- 

He passed downstairs; but, before he reached j cuffs I carried in my pocket. “ Just take it cool 
the bottom, a man darted out of the library and j and quiet—that's natural, I know, to a gentleman 
disappeared through the side-door. As Mr. j like you. Only be natural, and we shall get on 
Ward entered the corridor, a second man came \ as easy as possible. I don’t want to use these 
out, with whom he instantly grappled. A brief j persuaders unless you make it necessary.” 
struggle ensued, and Mr. Ward was knocked j He calmed down at once, and began to laugh, 
down; but he hod time clearly to recognize his “My good sir,” said he, “I have no doubt you 
assailant as George Harding.. are a very keen quick-witted officer; but you’ve 

When he got on his feet, the robber had j been a little too fast this time, and fallen into an 
vanished, and, by the time the servants were j odd blunder.” 

roused by the alarm-ben, both men had so much j But I assured him that he was the very person 
the start that pursuit was useless. ( I wanted, and that I must have the pleasure of 

A small safe which stood in a closet off the j his company back to London without any delay 
library had been opened, and the valuables were —peaceably, if that could be managed—-but, 
gone. j anyhow, he must go. 

The evidence given by the butler and footman ' He stood and looked me ftill in the face for 
corroborated that of their master. Though j a minute, then he asked calmly enough: 

(847) 
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“ Perhaps you will tell me with what I am j 
charged.” 

I told him in a few words, and pulled out the 
warrant; he just gave one long breath and sat 
down in a chair, as white as a ghost, with the 
strangest expression on his face that I ever saw; j 
but whether it was rage, horror, or guilt, or a 
combination of all three feelings, was more than 
I could decide. 

When I reminded him that I was in a hurry, < 
he rose, put on his boots and coat, and locked ] 
his portmanteau, all in an orderly enough fash- j 
ion, but not once opening his mouth, and looking j 
like a man half stunned. ! 

He did not speak a dozen words all the way ! 
up to London, and, as I never want to torment; 
anybody, I left him in peace and read my news- I 
paper, wondering a little, between whiles, how a « 
fellow in his position could have walked into a < 
scrape of exactly that sort, and then wondering | 
at. myself for being such a donkey, after all my 
experience, as to be surprised at anything 
anybody might do, gentle or simple, given 
inducement or pressure enough. 

We reached town in good season. Harding 
underwent his preliminary examination, was 
duly identified by Mr. Ward, and safely lodged 
in prison. His case would come on in a few 
weeks, and* there could be no doubt as to its 
termination. 

There were paragraphs in the papers, of course, 
but Harding was not of sufficient prominence in 
his profession to render him a subject of any 
special interest. Mr. Ward did not appear 
bitter, but very determined. 

Four days went by, and, about, eight o’clock 
on the fourth evening, I was told that a lady 
wished to see me on business which could not be 
delayed. I got up from my desk, at which I had 
been occupied copying out some memoranda, and 
went into the room where the stranger was 
seated. 

She rose as I entered, and turned her face fhll 
toward me. I think I never saw a more lovely 
countenance, just, from its expression of mingled 
purity and strength. 

4 ‘This is Mr. Ransom?” she said, inquiringly. 

“Yes, madam,” I answered, bowing; 44 you 
wished to see me on some matter of importance ?” 

“I am Mrs. Morton Ward,” she said, very 
quietly. 44 1 have been in Glasgow since Tues¬ 
day. I only heard this morning of George Hard¬ 
ing’s arrest.” 

The banker’s wife 1 If my face expressed half 
the surprise I felt, it must Have been an exceed¬ 
ingly astonished countenance that met hers. Of 
course, I controlled myself in a second, and, as 


she stopped short, either from emotion, or being 
at a loss just what to say next, I spoke, to give 
her time. 

44 Did you wish to see me in reference to 
him?” 1 inquired. 

44 Yes,” she replied, slowly; 44 1 came here to 
tell you that—George Harding is innocent of the 
charge brought against him—innocent, I say!” 

I was a good deal taken aback by this 
emphatic assertion, coming from the source it 
did, and perhaps the consciousness that I was 
behaving veiy differently from my ordinary 
business-self made my voice a little gruff as 
I answered: 

44 Well, ma’am, I hope he will be able to prove 
that he is; but, I must say, appearances are 
pretty strong against him.” 

44 1 know they are,” she said, growing, if 
possible, even paler than she was before, but 
speaking with an energy oddly at variance with 
the almost apathetic calmness of her manner. 
44 Mr. Ransom, a more fiendish plot to ruin an 
innocent man was never devised by any human 
being.” 

I stared at her, wondering for an instant if 
her brain were a little unsettled. But no: there 
was no sign of insanity in that face. She might 
be a woman worked up to a pitch of such des¬ 
peration that she was reckless of consequence: 
but she knew well what she was doing, and 
meant to go through the task she had under¬ 
taken. 

4< A plot?” I repeated. “Admitting that to 
be so, madam, there could only be one person 
who devised it—” 

44 Only one,” she interrupted. 

4 ‘And that—” 

44 Was Morton Ward,” she interrupted again. 

A sudden trembling-fit seized her, and for 
a little she could not speak. There was a jug 
of water on the table; I poured out some and 
handed it to her in silence. I knew the threaten¬ 
ing hysteria was more likely to pass if I let her 
alone, and I was not sorry to have a few moments 
to think over her astounding declaration. 

Presently, I looked at her. She had drunk 
the water, and was leaning back in her chair, 
as quiet as at first. When she met my eyes, she 
made a movement of her head to signify that she 
was able to talk again. 

44 You meant what you said ?” I asked. 44 You 
accuse your husband? Mr. Morton Ward is 
your husband?” 

“Yes.” 

| “And you tell me deliberately that his charge 
against George Harding is a plot—a conspiracy ?” 

“Ido.” 
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“And his motive?” 

“Revenge—the cruelest and most cold-blooded ; 
♦W a man ever took/’ she replied, in a voice ; 
which hod grown os stern and unflinching as j 
her face. “ Mr. Ransom, I must tell you every- | 
thing.” 

“Yes, else I can be of no assistance. Don't : 
keep back a single detail, however slight, how¬ 
ever difficult to speak of,” I said, beginning to : 
be a good deal interested and more puzzled. 

“ I know how this must sound,” she went on; ; 
“ I know what you must think of a woman who ; 
can accuse her husband of such a crime. But 
what can I do ? I cannot, I dare not, leave an 
innocent man to suffer, if anything in my power : 
can help him.” 

“ You can just do, madam* what is always best 
under all circumstances,” said I; “that is, tell< 
the whole truth—the consequence of doing that; 
is in no human being’s hands.” 

She sat still for a little, then said abruptly: 

“ I was once engaged to George Harding. He ; 
was poor, and my family never rested until they ; 
separated us. I know, for awhile after that, he : 
was somewhat dissipated, but never so much so : 
a3 they are saying now. Two years ago, I was 
persuaded to marry Mr. Ward. I suppose all : 
this sounds irrelevant; but I had to tell it, to 
make the rest of my story clear.” 

“Tell it in your own way, madam,” I said, 
knowing from experience this was the only hope ; 
of getting a clear straightforward account as to ; 
any knowledge she might possess in regard to : 
the robbery. 

“ I never saw Mr. Harding, after my marriage, : 
until a few weeks ago,” she continued. “ He: 
had been in Italy, and only returned to attendj 
to some business. We met here in London, by j 
accident; but Mr. Ward was very angry.” 

“ You told him you had met Harding?” 

“ I meant to do so—indeed, I did—but he j 
heard of it before I had an opportunity to tell; 
him.” 

“ He was angry ?” 

“ He never is—at least, he never shows it,” ; 
sha replied. “ He only told me this: if I ever 
exchanged another word with George Harding,! 
he would make us both repent it so bitterly that< 
we would wish we were dead.” 

“And did you—I mean, you disobeyed him?” < 

“ Yes,” she answered, very quietly. “ Last; 
week, Harding came down to Twickenham; he; 
met me when I was out walking. I feel sure; 
now that Mr. Ward was informed of it, though 
I had no suspicion then,” 

“ Did you see Mr. Harding after that?” 

“ Yes. I got a note from him, begging for one 


last interview before he went back to Italy. 
It was wrong of me, if you will; but 1 con¬ 
sented.” 

“ Well ?” I asked, as she paused. 

“ This was on Sunday. Mr. Ward had gone 
to Edinboro the night before—called away, he 
said, by sudden business. I was engaged on 
Sunday evening—roy sister-in-law was to be at 
the house. I wrote to Harding to come on 
Monday night: I would meet him at the back- 
gate which leads into the shrubbery.” 

She stopped again, but evidently neither 
from confusion nor shame—her features never 
altered—her voice did not falter. “It was ne 
silly romance, no wrong feeling, Mr. Ransom, 
which caused me to do this,” she said, presently. 
“ I knew that George was poor—tormented by 
old debts: it was in my power to put him 
straight with the world; I wanted to ask it as a 
right, because—I had loved him.” 

“ Ah!” I said, involuntarily. 

“Not with Mr. Ward’s money,” she hurried 
on ; “ neither he nor I would have stooped to 
that, to save my soul or his! But I have a few 
thousand pounds—they were given me six 
months ago by a cousin, when he was dying— 
given in bank-notes, so nobody knew anything 
about the matter.” 

“ I understand,” I said. “ Well, Harding 
came into the garden on Monday evening?” 

“Yes—we were there for over an hour; lie 
would not let me help him,” she said ; and even 
now, woman-like, she stopped to sigh over her 
disappointment. 

“You saw him out—and shut the gate after 
him?” 

“ I could swear I locked it, though the serv¬ 
ants found it unlocked in the morning,” she 
replied. 

“ Was Mr. Word at home when you got back 
to the house?” 

“ I met him in the garden-walk, Mr. Ransom.” 

“ Had he seen Harding?” 

“ He did not say so; he greeted me as usual; 
said he hod returned unexpectedly a little while 
before, and just added: ‘You walk late!’ His 
voice frightened me then, but in a moment he 
was smiling and pleasant.” 

“ What happened after that?” 

“He bade me good-night, and I went to my 
room. I had fallen asleep, and was awakened 
by the ringing of the bell; the servants were 
downstairs when I went into the library; Mr. 
Ward only told me that the safe had been robbed 
by burglars.” 

“Then he did not mention Harding?” 

“ Oh, no—and I never thought—not once!” 
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she said. “ It had been settled, days before, that 
1 was to start on Tuesday morning, for Glasgow, 
with my sister-in-law. We did start. I knew 
nothing of what had occurred till I read it 
yesterday in a newspaper. I took the first train 
back.” 

Her voice had quickened and grown tremulous 
as she spoke; she checked herself suddenly, 
and pressed her hand against her bosom—afraid, 

I knew, poor soul, that the least giving way to 
excitement would make her break down com¬ 
pletely. I motioned to her to sit quietly, and 
occupied myself for a few moments arranging 
some papera which lay on the table. Presently 
I glanced at her, and saw that she had recov¬ 
ered her enforced composure, so I asked: 

“ What has passed between you and Mr. Ward 
in regard to the matter—what have you told 
him ?” 

“ Everything,” she replied; “ everything.” 

Before I put my next question, I knew what 
the answer would be; but, all the same, I 
inquired: 

“ What did he say?” 

“ That my story did not hinder the other fact 
being true—only corroborated it, indeed ! I had 
not locked the gate, and he—George Harding— 
knew it, and came back afterward with an 
accomplice, and committed the robbery.” 

I had not much doubt myself but what this 
was the case; for, during these four days, I had 
learned a good deal in regard to Mr. Harding, 
and knew that, at one time at least, he had been 
mixed up with a rather shady set of people. 
But, all the same, I felt very sorry for this 
unfortunate lady; no man of penetration and 
experience could have entertained the slightest 
doubt of her having told the exact truth in 
every particular. If there had been anything 
beyond, she would have revealed it as unflinch¬ 
ingly, however much it might have militated 
against herself, in her eager hope of serving the 
man she believed so deeply wronged. 

“ I do not know who Harding’s lawyers are,” 
she said, rousing me from the unpleasant reverie 
into which I had fallen, “but I should have 
come to you in any case, Mr. Ransom, for I know 
you to be a kind and just man.” 

“ How did you chance to know anything at all 
of me?” I asked. 

“ You remember a young fellow named James 
Corey? He would have been transported, 
except for your diligence in tracing a crime to 
its real source. Well, his mother was an old 
servant in our family: she had often talked to 
me about you; so, when I saw your name, I 
determined to come here.” 


“ I do not perceive, madam, how I can help 
you—” 

“ Yes, you can,” she interrupted; “ you can 
get me permission to see Harding—I must see 
him once!” 

“ I can do that, certainly, and I will,” I 
answered; “ but you must excuse me for 

reminding you that if Mr. Ward were to discover 
you had been to the prison—” 

She did not wait for me to finish; she flung 
out her hand, as if waving that chance aside as 
a matter of no consequence, and asked quickly: 

“ Do you mean there is nothing else can be 
done?” 

“ Mr. Harding's solicitors would be the best 
judges of that,” I replied ; “but I think there is 
nothing. Fancy being called as a witness for 
Harding, in a criminal suit and testifying against 
your husband.” 

A second gesture of that nervous hand told how 
little any regard to appearances or the opinions 
of others would weigh with her here. 

“Then, too,” I urged, “you must not think 
me cruel—but, since you have talked frankly 
with me, I must tell you the truth.” 

“ Yes, yes—I knew you would do that!” 

“ Well, Mr. W'ard’s assertion was quite correct 
—your story would tell terribly against Hard¬ 
ing.” 

“ I locked the garden-gate,” she said ; “I tell 
you I locked it, Mr. Ransom. Another thing: 
do you believe that a man capable of robbery 
would have refused the money I offered ?” I had 
known many a criminal, many a lost degraded 
wretch, display such incomprehensible scruples, 
generosity, and even traits of honor, that Hard¬ 
ing’s refhsal did not surprise me; but this was a 
question utterly useless to enter upon. 

“ I never thought about being a witness,” she 
added, when I remained silent; “ I hoped that 
what I have told you might hinder the matter’s 
coming to a trial—that Mr. Ward could be in¬ 
duced to drop the affair, if he were shown 
clearly that everything told against himself.” 

I explained to her the impossibility of this, 
and reminded her that if, as she believed, her 
husband were animated by a spirit of revenge, no 
inducements would be of any avail. 

“ From a legal point of view, you can see that 
nothing does tell against him,” I said, in con¬ 
clusion ; “ you and I may believe that he is 
doing a wicked wrong, just to gratify his malice: 
but he has already identified George Harding— 
sworn to his identity; there is no backing-out 
possible.” 

She uttered one low groan, ftiller of anguish 
than floods of tears, and sat mute for a little, 
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with her heed turned away. Presently she 
looked back at me, and said quietly as ever: 

“You promise that I shall see him—to¬ 
morrow ?” 

“ Yes, I can arrange it for to-morrow—about 
two o’clock—if that time will suit you.” 

It was settled that she should oall for me, and, 
after a little more conversation, she rose to go. 

“ I wish 1 could thank you,” she said, while 
her lips quivered slightly. “You have been 
very good to me.” 

I think I never felt so sorry for any woman in 
my life, but words of condolence would only have 
been cruel. 

“ You must get home and rest,” I said. “ If 
you do not, all this terrible excitement will 
make you ill.” 

“ I shall not be ill,” she answered. “ When 
the worst comes, I shall not even be able to die. 
Some women would, I think; but I shall have to 
live on and on, knowing that the man who loved 
me is enduring a living death through me— 
through me.” 

She turned to go. I opened the door for her, 
and gave her my arm to the carriage in silence. 
I could not, much as I longed to, hold forth the 
least hope, and it was better that she should face 
the plain truth from the outset. 

The next day, she drove to my lodgings at the 
appointed hour, and we went to the prison. 
After a very brief delay, we were shown into 
George Harding’s cell. 

He was writing busily when the door opened. 
He started up, at sight of her, and stepped 
quickly forward, exclaiming: 

“Elinor! Elinor!” 

“ Yes, George,” she answered. 

Then they stood for a moment with clasped 
hands, looking mutely in each other’s face. I 
was moving quietly away, but Mrs. Ward 
stopped me. 

“ Don’t go,” she urged. “ I would rather you 
heard every word we have to say. George, Mr. 
Ransom has been veiy good to me. He believes 
what I told him. He knows you are innocent.” 

The young man held out his disengaged hand 
to me, with a quick flush of pleasure rising in 
his face, and I—well, I didn’t speak, but I tried 
to look as if the poor woman's assertion were the 
truth; and, indeed, for the moment, while face 
to face with the handsome young fellow, I did 
half believe that it was. 

We staid there for nearly an hour, and, quiet 
as both were, I never was more touched than by 
their conversation and manner. A brother and 
sister might have talked and acted as they did, 
and, though my faith in human nature may be 
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limited, 1 knew that no Woman ever more 
thoroughly deserved to be trusted and honored 
than this unfortunate lady. 

Well, the case came on in due season, and of 
course there was onfy one way for it f to end. 
George Harding was convicted, and sentenced to 
five years’ hard labor. 

The day after his condemnation, Mrs. Ward 
disappeared. With all his efforts, with unlimited 
money at his command, her husband could find 
no trace of her whereabouts. 

Two years went by, and, at the expiration of 
that period, the rich banker was on the eve of 
failure. He had speculated in a reckless fashion 
very unlike his former staid business-habits, and 
the result had been a sudden and overwhelming 
ruin. 

The day after I learned this fact, an American 
with whom I had grown quite intimate, through 
my having been able to assist him in privately 
settling a very troublesome business, called to bid 
me good-bye, as he was to sail for the New World 
the next morning. 

He showed me a pair of diamond bracelets he 
had purchased for his sister. They answered 
to the description of those which had been stolen 
from Morton Ward. My friend had also obtained, 
from the same source, certain American bonds. 
A reference to my note-book showed that one of 
them bore the number of one of those taken from 
Mr. Ward’s safe—the numbers of the others he 
had not been able to remember. All these things 
my American had bought from a certain Jew 
dealer, whom I knew to have been at one period 
in Mr. Ward’s employment and confidence. 

That evening, I paid a visit to the banker s 
lodgings—he was living in London now. I was 
shown up at once to his room, and the first 
words I said were: 

“I have called on important business, Mr. 
Ward. Your lost bonds and jewels have been 
found.” 

He sank back in his chair, looking like a dead 
man. I stood and watched him. 

“ Found ?” he stammered, presently. “ How ? 
Where?” 

“ They are still in the possession of the Ameri¬ 
can to whom your friend Levy sold them,” I said. 
“ Unfortunately, he did notsail the day they were 
put in his hands, as you supposed he had. Mr. 
Ward, you will pay dear for your revenge!” 

He rose slowly from his chair, and looked full 
at me, leaning his hand on the table to support 
himself. He had changed greatly during the 
past two years, as I knew already, having often 
met him, but the disasters of the past week had 
turned him into an old man 
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He attempted neither denial nor bravado. He 
realized perfectly that the game was up, and 
bore the final blow very well indeed, unexpected 
as it must have been, for he had supposed my 
American friend safe out of the country—bonds, 
jewels, and all. 

“ What do you want of me?” he asked. 

“ I shall have to ask you to go with me,” I 
said. “Of course, you know that.” 

He did not speak again, but quietly made his 
preparations, and I took him to the police-office, 
where he passed the night. 

The next morning, he was found dead in his 
cell—he had poisoned himself. 

Of course, in due time, George Harding was 


not only pardoned, but cleared from every stain. 
I was able to furnish him a clue to Mrs. Ward’s 
whereabouts, and he and I went in search of her 
to a mountain-village in Austria, which had been 
her place of refuge during all that dreary time. 

In a few months, the pair were married and 
set out for America. I was over there last year 
and saw them, and a very, very happy couple 
they were. They were prosperous people, too; 
for, besides a small fortune which an uncle in 
Australia had left him, Harding had been success- 
fill in his profession, and his wife managed 
admirably the Virginia plantation which will 
probably be their home during the rest. of their 
lives. 


HELEN- OF TROY. 

BY GERTIE V. MACK. 


I read the tale: how, on the plains of Troy, 

The peerless heroes of a peerless age 
Poured out their blood and died with haughty joy, 
While e’en the gods looked on and shared their rage. 

And all for one fhir face, whose like again 
Shall never light the world’s dull commonplace; 
Whose maddening charm made it more sweet, to men, 
To die for her than live for others’ grace. 

Long time I mused upon the grand eld story— 

The city, camp, and plain, the feats of arms. 

The bloody dubious victory, the glory, 


> The still despair that knows its destinies, 

} And sees how vain are human hopes and fears. 

\ 

\ “Oh, blame me not,” she said, “for I became 
^ What the gods willed—a woeful Nemesis, 

} Of womanhood the glory and the shame ; 

' But I too suffered deeply—think of this I 

} “A loveless prize to Mcnelaus given ; 
v I pined in secret, and I knew no joy 

$ Till Paris loved mo and my bonds were riven : 

\ But mine was still the saddest heart in Troy. 


And, last and loveliest, Helen's fatal charms. \ “Deeply I shared the bitter curse I wrought, 

\ Haunted by dread fears if I waked or slept, 

And slowly, from the infinite of dreams, v Till dead my beautiful to me was brought, 

A dim sweet vision swam upon my sight, \ And, over all, despair and ruin swept. 

As, ’mid the fading fire of sunset, gleams \ 

The evening star with soft delicious light ‘ “Troy fell for me, and many brave were slain, 

| Some captive-led, of homo and hope bereft; 

Juno’s proud height, Diana’s slender grace, j But still, the happy owe a debt to pain— 

Aurora’s bloom and tenderness were blent, j I, only, had no cloudless memory left” 

And, glowing in her air and in her face, s 

The sensuous witchery that Venus lent j The vision faded; but I thought no more 

| Of Ilium: for the dream of that fair face 

But, when I met her large pathetic gaze, j Outshone all else, recurring o’er and o’er 

I read a sorrow deeper than all tears: < With the lost witchery of Olympian grace. 


LOVE’S KNIGHT. 

BT LBCIEN ARNOLD. 


Early, I bowed at Love's fair shrine. 

“ What doest thou here, with me?” Love said. 
“ She kissed me, and her lips were red.” 

“ Rise up,” Love cried. “ Thou dost divine 
Naught yet of me: thou art not mine.” 

Again to Love I bent my knee. 

“Why Lowest thou,” Love said, “down here?” 
“She wept at parting, Love, with me.” 

fold Lore: “ Thou canst no lover be 
“ When tears alone show love to thee .' 1 


Once more to Love I knelt fall low. 

“Why comest thou,” said Love, “again V* 

“ Not for a kiss, nor yet for rain 
Of tonder tears, for naught I know— 
Save that, to her and me, release 

“ From all unrest, a gracious peace, 

Exalted joy, serene and high, 

Do always come.” “No longer lie,” 

Said Love, “ hero at my feet, in light 
Walk thou, my worthy welcome knight** 
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The plaza containing the great dolphin foun- : 
tain in the city of Monterey, Mexico, is a pleas- 1 
ant place in which to while away a morning, 
when the weather is fine and the roses in bloom. I; 
It is delicious to sit there idly watching the 
8eflor8 and sefioras, as they pass to and fro in 
their picturesque costumes, and to listen to the : 
musical drip, drip, of the fountain, and the j; 
sweet jangle of bells from the neighboring cathe- ; 
dral. 

Mr. Gains De Forest Paddock sat there, one 
delightful morning in March, thoroughly con- 1 
scious that he was enjoying himself. He 
removed the sombrero which he hod purchased 
immediately upon his arrival in Monterey, and 
allowed the rose-scented breeze to play upon his j; 
lofty brow. Leaning back on the great stone' 
bench, he leisurely smoked his cigar and <; 
watched the passers-by, taking especial notice of j; 
the dark-eyed sefiorhas. 

Presently a young man came hurrying along 
one of the paths which led through the plaza, j: 
approaching Mr. Paddock from the rear. This 
individual gave a great start of surprise when 
his eyes first fell upon the comfortable figure on 
the bench. 

Mr. Paddock had just lighted another cigar, : 
and was returning his match-box to his pocket, j; 
when, without any warning, there came a tre- 
mendous slap upon his shoulder, so forcible that j 
it nearly drove him through the seat, he after- <: 
ward declared. Before he could recover him- ; 
self, the astounded young man felt his hand : 
grasped and shaken in an energetic manner, : 
while a familiar voice exclaimed: 

41 Do my eyes deceive me, or am I dreaming? : 
Can it be that I am once more clasping the hand 
of the immortal Paddock ? Why, Paddy, don’t j. 
you know me?” he added, seeing the look of; 
utter amazement in the face that was upturned ; 
toward him. 

Mr. Paddock’s expression quickly turned to; 
one of dismay. He tried feebly but ineffectually l 
to withdraw his hand. 

44 Tom Turner P* he said, rather faintly. 

44 The very same,” returned the other, seating 
himself beside the reluctant Mr. Paddock, who 
glanced frirtively to the right and left, as if he 
meditated an escape. 

44 I’m tremendously glad to see you,” went on 1 


Mr. Tom Turner. 44 You can’t say the same in 
regard to me, though; I can see that by your 
face. I suppose you are thinking of that last 
college-scrape. I rather did you up then, didn’t 
I?” and he gave a delighted chuckle at the 
remembrance. 44 But come, now: you ought not 
to harbor malice, after all these years. Boys 
will be boys, you know, and I never intended 
anything but a harmless little joke.” 

The speaker had a frank engaging way with 
him, and Mr. Gains Paddock felt the resentment 
which he had cherished during the five years that 
had elapsed since they left college gradually 
departing. 

44 Oh, I don’t mind it now,” he said. 44 But 
of course I felt rather cut up about it, at the 
time. No fellow likes to be turned into a laugh¬ 
ing-stock, you know. I couldn’t help but think 
it a confoundedly mean trick, and, to tell the 
truth, I never expected to speak to you again. 
I’ll forgive you, though,” he added, cheerfully; 
“ I could not harbor malice in this delightful 
place, if I tried.” 

44 You like it, then ?” said Mr. Turner, accept¬ 
ing one of Mr. Paddock’s cigars. “Well, tell 
me, please, in the name of all that is uncommon, 
how did you happen down here ? When did you 
come, and why did you come, and how long do 
you' mean to stay ?” 

44 1 came yesterday,” replied Mr. Paddock, 
44 and I came to see the country, the people, and 
more especially the dark-eyed sefioritas. I 
don’t know exactly how long I can stay. It 
depends on the old gentleman, I suppose. If I 
be allowed to do as I please, I think I will 
remain a month.” 

“What old gentleman?” asked Mr. Turner, 
knocking the ashes from his cigar. 44 1 thought 
your father died when you were an infant.” 

44 So he did,” returned the other. 44 1 was 
speaking of my uncle, Gains De Forest. I was 
named for him, I am sorry to say. Ma thought 
it a fine thing to do, as he was a bachelor, and 
promised at the time to make me his heir. It 
was the worst misfortune that ever befell me, 
though.” 

44 Why, that is odd. Seems to me, if I had a 
rich uncle, who was amiably disposed toward 
me, I should regard it as a subject for rejoicing.” 

44 You wouldn’t if he were like mine,” returned 
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Mr. Paddock, dejectedly. “ He is one of those 
wiry old gentlemen who will never die. He’ll 
dry up and blow away first, and he spends his 
life in making everyone around him miserable. 
He has taken me into business with him,” he 
added, with a groan. 

“What!” exclaimed the other, “you don’t 
mean to tell me you have gone into business? 
Why, I thought you intended to be a poet. I 
never thought of you as anything else. Always 
pictured you, in my mind’s eye, as sitting on 
some kind of a throne, dressed in a toga, with a 
laurel wreath around your lofty brow, and the 
words * Immortal Bard ’ inscribed somewhere or 
other.” 

Mr. Paddock flushed slightly. “ You needn’t 
make game of me,” he said. “Though I’ll own 
that, when I left college, I determined to devote 
myself to literature. To be frank, I’ll confess 
that I did try it for a year; but it didn’t pay. 
You’ve no idea what a drug poetry is in the 
market. Ma worried about me all the time, and, 
when Uncle Gains offered ipe a position, she 
talked and cried, and cried and talked, until I 
took it. I wish I had drowned myself first. I 
fairly loathe business. I tell you, it was rough 
to have to come down to it, when I had always 
had such high aspirations.” 

Mr. Turner looked gravely at his friend, 
though he could not prevent his eyes from 
twinkling. 

“What business are you engaged in?” he 
asked. 

“The wool business,” replied Mr. Paddock, 
with a shudder. “ I came down to Texas to 
contract for wool on the ranches. I’ve about 
finished up now, and so I ran down here. 

I had no idea it was so picturesque and romantic. 

I feel as if I would be contented to pass the rest 
of my days here. But what are you doing in 
Mexico, Turner? I thought you were in Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

“So I was r for a time; but I have been here 
for the last two years—introducing a new patent. 
Had quite enough of it, I assure you. Just be¬ 
ginning to think of returning to civilization. I 
tell you what—” 

He did not finish his sentence, for just here 
Mr. Paddock grasped his arm excitedly. 

“ What’8 the matter?” said Turner. “ Scorpion 
bit you?” 

“ No, no,” cried the other, in a hurried under¬ 
tone. “ Look at this lovely girl—she’s behind 
the rose-tree now. Here she comes.” 

Tom Turner looked up quickly, and then his 
dark eyes twinkled suspiciously, though he kept 
his face straight. The young lady was coming \ 


i toward them. As Mr. Paddock gazed at her, 
legends of the Alhambra rushed into his brain. 
The slender dark-robed figure, the gracefully- 
poised head, over which a black lace shawl was 
thrown with picturesque grace, the liquid dark 
< eyes, with their long lashes, the rich olive com- 
\ plexion and lovely coloring, might well have 
\ belonged to some “Zayda” or “Zorayda,” beau- 
5 tiful daughters of ancient Spain. Mr. Paddock’s 
j heart began to beat in an unusual manner. In 
! passing, she gave a quick sidelong glance at the 
\ two young men, and then she shot a second and 
\ decidedly mischievous look at Mr. Turner, while 
< two dimples were visible for the merest second, 

: as she hurried on and disappeared around the 
: fountain. 

“‘When she had passed, it seemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music,’ ” murmured Mr. 
Paddock to himself. Then, suddenly catching 
his companion’s eye, he flushed all over his 

I blonde face. 

“You know her, Turner?” he asked, rather 
k shamefacedly. 

j “Well—slightly,” answered Turner, dryly, 

s “ Did you ever see a more beautiful creature ?” 

S “As a matter of course,” said Mr. Turner, 

> coolly, “she’s a good-looking girl, I will admit; 
> but I’ve seen hundreds I thought prettier.” 

! “The word ‘pretty’ is not to be used in 
\ connection with her,” said Mr. Paddock, im- 
\ patiently. “ Her beauty is something more than 
< mere prettiness. And then her grace, too, and 
< the noble poise of her head, render her doubly 
i fascinating. I tell you, Turner, I’ll wager that 
i the blood of Spanish kings runs in her veins, 
s She is probably a descendant of some ancient 
$ noble family—a true daughter of Spain. Just 
S the glimpse of such loveliness is well worth my 
> trip down here.” 

| “I say, Paddy,” said Turner, “you are the 
\ same enthusiastic romantic fellow you were in 
\ college. The wool business hasn’t changed you 
J a particle. I wish I could have kept my youth- 
< ful rapture as fresh. It is really reviving to 
| hear you go on.” 

\ “You never had any youthful rapture,” re- 
S turned Paddock, pettishly. “ I think you were 
' born a trifle ‘blase.’ There is no more enthusi¬ 
asm in you than in a head of cabbage—and 
never was. If that face did not move you, 
nothing can. What’s her name?” 

“ Her name?” repeated Turner. “ Oh—why, 
it’s—” He paused for a moment, while he 
opened a little box and took from it one of the 
small Mexican matches made of wax and 
capable of being lighted at both ends. As he 
struck this, he said again: “Her name is—” 
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here he paused once more to light his cigar, 
and then finished—“ is Anita—Anita Tumorio. 
Bather pretty, isn’t it?” * 

“Anita Turnorio!” said Paddock. “Anita! 
How wonderftilly musical these Spanish names 
are! The language is poetry itself. Do you 
know, Turner, I feel convinced that I would be 
perfectly happy to live here all the rest of my 
life—wed some beautiful sefiorita, dwell in one 
of these great ‘casae,’ where a fountain always 
plays in the courtyard and bright-hued flowers 
bloom. To dream sweet dreams in the cool quiet 
rooms, while the sun bums fiercely outside; and 
then, at eventide, to sit by the fountain and 
lightly touch the guitar, or join in the gay 
fandango, beneath the calm light of the moon. 
Ah, such is the life a poet should lead; such—” 

Turner nudged the speaker rather emphatically 
with his elbow. 

“Come down, Paddy—come down,” he said. 
“ Don’t soar entirely away from me. You’re 
not a poet, you know—you deal in wool, at 
present.” 

Mr. Paddock flushed hotly; he looked exceed¬ 
ingly wrathful, for a moment. He had quite 
forgotten himself, and it was hard to be brought 
back to the stern reality of life in such a rude 
manner. 

“ You are a regular brute, Turner,” he said, 
angrily. “There is no more soul, no more 
sentiment, in you than in an old cow.” 

“ 80 you remarked a few moments ago,” 
returned Turner; “only then I was compared 
to a cabbage. The two go nicely together, 
I believe. I may be a brute—undoubtedly am— 
but I am a practical brute. The picture you 
draw of Mexican life sounds delightfully; but, 
when you come to try it, you will discover 
several thingB which you had overlooked, 
firstly, there are the insects. You will find, 
after you stay here six months or so, that you 
will become intimately acquainted with every 
species of bug ever invented; and, as for mos¬ 
quitoes, they will serenade you so regularly that 
at last you will be unable to sleep without their 
music. Then, too, you will find, if you remain 
during some of the winter months, that you 
never knew before what cold was—cold that 
chills the very marrow in your bones. You will 
discover that your *casa’ is like a dungeon; 
and, if you ask for a fire, they will bring you 
a little handful of burning charcoal—a mere 
sample of a fire, so to speak. I suppose, too, 
that even a poet will be obliged to live on some¬ 
thing more substantial than poetry and moon¬ 
light; and, when you try to subsist on their 
vjle chile-con-carne, fryoles, and tamales, in 


which the red pepper brings the tears every 
time, and have tasted their bitter black coffee 
and insipid pulque, you will agree with me that 
truly there is a dark side to the picture. I can 
go on darkening it indefinitely, but I don’t want 
to discourage you entirely.” 

These words seemed to have very little effect 
on Mr. Gains Paddock. I doubt if he heard 
them all; for, when his Mend finished spedking, 
he asked eagerly: 

“ Will you< give me an introduction to Miss 
Turnorio?” 

“Introduction?” cried Turner. “Hear the 
innocent! Don’t you know you are in Mexico? 
Manners and customs are quite different here 
from what they are at home, 1 can assure you. 
Young ladies do not receive visits from gentlemen. 
They are never allowed to go out alone, even. 
It was very unusual for Miss Anita to pass 
through the plaza unattended. She hod managed 
to slip away from her chaperone, I suppose. If 
you have really taken a fancy to the young lady, 
I can tell you all you want to know about the 
way they do things down here, and help you 
along as well as I can ; but an introduction is out 
of the question. Your courtship must all be 
done with the language of the eye.” 

“Thatsounds interesting,” said Paddock. 

“It is interesting. I have tried it myself. 
You have only to hover around her dwelling, 
gazing ardently at her window, and, when you 
meet her on the street, to throw your whole soul 
into the glances you give her. To follow her at 
a distance, when she goes out, is another neat 
little point in the programme. She will notice 
you presently, and, if she smile on you or drop 
you a rose from her window, you can take it as 
a good sign. Then is the time to get some Mend 
to go to her paternal relative and lay before him 
your proposal for the hand of his daughter. If 
he consent, you will be invited to the house and 
introduced to the family, daughter included. 
After that, you can take your inamorata and her 
mamma out, and can talk to the mamma and 
look at the daughter; but you are never allowed 
a tflte-M6te with your fiancee until after the 
wedding. Does the prospect ple&Se you?” 

“Well, no,” said Mr. Paddock. “I am not 
so anxious to wed a dark-eyed sefforita as I was 
a moment ago. I was only in jest, anyway. 
Why, ms would go crazy at the idea of my 
marrying a Mexican girl. I’d like to know 
where Miss Anita lives, though. I would not 
mind strolling around under her windows, 
while I stay here, and having a mild flirtation. 
I won’t remain long enough, probably, for it to 
amount to anything. Of course, I should not 
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want her to become interested in me just as I 
was leaving, but I don’t suppose there will be 
any danger of that.” 

“I don’t know about that, Paddock,” said 
Turner, gravely. “ You are a mighty good- 
looking fellow, and a blonde, too. The Mexican 
girls are wild about blondes. They see them so 
seldom, you know. Still, as you say you won't 
be here long, 1 don’t believe you can break her 
heart, when you have so little time. Come on,” 
he added, rising, “ and I will show you the casa 
in which your Spanish princess resides; for, if 
you are to make a short stay, you have no time 
to lose.” 

The calle or street called Iturbide was much 
like the other streets of the city, yet it might 
soon have been observed that it possessed a 
singular fascination for Mr. Gains De Forest 
Paddock. There was one particular iron-barred 
window in a great stone casa which stood on a 
corner, that he never could pass without giving 
an ardent glance in its direction. After a time, 
he began to linger beneath its bars, and one 
afternoon he was discovered by his friend, Mr. 
Turner, leaning against the opposite wall, in true 
Mexican style, gazing up at the window, with his 
soul in his eyes and a bright red rose in his 
buttonhole. 

“Hello, Paddy!” said Turner. “You are 
getting along finely, 1 see. Be sure you don't 
leave the poor girl with a broken heart, though, 
when you take your departure.” 

“ You needn’t make game of me,” returned 
Mr. Paddock. “ 1 am only amusing myself, and 
I’ll risk the young lady, for 1 have only had just 
the merest glimpse of her. Think I’ll give the 
whole thing up. It doesn’t pay. Where do you 
keep yourself, Turner?” he added. “I haven't 
seen you for an age.” 

“I am tremendously busy just now,” said 
Turner. “ But I hope to be through soon, and 
then I will devote more time to you.” 

About a week after, Turner met Mr. Paddock 
in the plaza, and was at onoe seized by him and 
carried off to his room in the Hotel Vignau. 

“ Sit down, Tom,” he said, rather excitedly, 
pushing him a chair and handing him his eigar- 
case. “ I want to have a confidential talk with 
you. I had a letter from the old gentleman 
yesterday.” 

“ Had you?” said Turner. “No bad news, I 

hope?” 

“No; quite the contrary. For a wonder, the 
old fellow doesn’t seem to be in a hurry for me 
to come home. Said, as long as I was here, I 
might as well see as much of the country as pos¬ 
sible; that business was dull, and my being 


I absent made no groat difference. He wants me 
to find out about some mines down here, in 
which he has an interest. I suppose that 
accounts for his unusual letter. Awfully clever 
, in him, though, especially as I—” here he 

( paused and knocked the ashes from his cigar, 
and then continued, blushing a little—“have 
seen the young lady several times lately.” 

“You don’t tell me!” cried Turner, looking 
very much interested. “ 1 had an idea you had 
given up the flirtation.” 

“ I meant to—in fact, had quite made up my 
mind I would—when I chanced to pass just as 
she came to the window and looked out. Jove! 
Turner, she’s divine, and no mistake. I may as 
well own that all my resolves fled when I saw 
her. I stopped and looked up at her, until all at 
once she seemed to see me. I believe she 
remembered seeing me in the park, too, for she 
appeared a little surprised; and then, as I still 
stood gazing at her, she turned quite red and left 
the window. That very afternoon, I saw her again. 
She was walking along the street with an old 
woman who looked like a Mexican. They went 
to vesper service, and I followed them. The 
organ was playing when I entered the cathedral, 
and the choristers chanting, and there was the 
faint sweet smell of incense in the air. Awftilly 
romantic, I assure you. After I became accus¬ 
tomed to the dim light, I saw the two not far 
distant. Queer thing, too! The old woman was 
kneeling and telling her beads in the most 
devout manner, but Miss Anita was standing and 
looking on with a dreamy expression in her 
glorious eyes. She seemed to be taking no part 
in the service.” 

1 “ The younger ladies are not as strict as the 
old ones,” replied Turner. 

“ Well, she did not see me, at any rate, and I 
s had an excellent opportunity of observing her. 

\ I may as well acknowledge that I lost my heart 

I in earnest. I don’t care what my uncle says, or 
ma either. I don’t care if she is a foreigner. If 
I can marry that girl, I shall do it.” 

“Good for you, Paddook,” said Turner, his 
brown eyes dancing. “ I admire your courage, 
and I say * go in and win.* ” 

“Ism afraid that will be a hard matter,” said 
Mr. Paddock, soberly. “ Before the service was 
over, I managed to get a little nearer, and I 
knelt too, with the rest, but I gazed up at her. 
She Was the saint I was worshiping. Yon know. 
Turner, how it is when you gaze steadily at a 
person for a long time—how sometimes, all at 
onoe. your eyes will meet. Well, that is the way 
^ it was in the churoh. I caught her eye, and she 
•: gave a little start and looked away immediately j 
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but in a few momenta she glanoed in my direction 
again. I never took my eyes from her free, and 
tried to throw as much expression into them as 
possible; but, instead of blushing and appearing 
pleased or oonfhsed, she seemed to be annoyed. 
She actually frowned and turned squarely 
around, so I could see nothing but the back of 
her head, or rather the lace scarf which covered 
it Now, how do you account for that, Turner ? 
I am afraid she has taken a dislike to me.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Turner. “Only maiden 
coyness. In fact, it is a good sign, rather than 
a bad one. She is only trying your frithfalness. 
Miss Anita is an out-and-out little ooquette, I’ve 
been told. When admirers flock around, she 
doesn’t smile on them at once. She doesn’t drop 
into their arms, to use a figurative expression. 
She frowns and pretends to be displeased, though 
of course she enjoys it. What girl wouldn’t? I 
have heard it rumored that she has declared her 
hand will only be bestowed upon the suitor who 
perseveres in spite of all discouragement. If 
you get her, Paddock, you will have to work for 
her. But, as far as I am concerned, I shouldn’t 
care two straws for a girl I could get for the first 
asking. Yon always appreciate a thing more if 
you have hard work to get it.’ 1 

“That is true, Turner, and I am glad you 
have told me this. It explains her conduct sinoe 
then. You see, I hurried out of church first, 
and stood leaning against the wall, so she would 
have to pass me. I know they must have seen 
me, for the old woman looked squarely at me 
and said something to Miss Anita in Spanish; 
bnt my lady only tossed her head and passed me 
without a glance, as if I had been a post. I own, 
I was quite discouraged at this. However, a 
couple of days after, I strolled past her house 
again. I couldn’t help it. I stopped and looked 
np at the window, as usual. In a few minutes 
she appeared, to my great delight. I was so 
oveijoyed that I clasped my hands and looked 
up at her imploringly. Now, what do you 
think she did ? She took no notice of me, appar¬ 
ently, but came nearer the casement and reached 
her hand out. I rushed forward and stood ready 
to catch the note or rose I was sure she meant to 
drop; but she never looked at me—just banged 
those great wooden shutters together, right in 
my face. Actually slammed them l Of course, 
there was no use in gazing np at the window any 
longer, when those shatters were closed. It must 
have made her room awfiiHy dark, too. I 
haven’t been near that corner since. Have done 
nothing bnt mope around and have the bines.” 

Mr. Turner had been seized with quite a 
severe fit of coughing. 


“Swallowed some smoke,” he said, rather 
incoherently, and he hurried to the window, in 
search of fresh air, apparently. 

“Paddock,” he said, presently, in rather a 
shaky voice, “ you ought to feel encouraged. It 
shows she is interested in you, or she would 
never take so much pains to discourage you— 
bring out your mettle, as it were. Now, if you 
want to win that girl, yonr way is plain before 
you. All you need is perseverance. She will 
be apt to frown on you and discourage you at 
first; but, after you have proved your devotion 
and faithfulness, she will probably be as gentle 
as a kitten. Oh, I understand these Mexicans. 
Now, if I were you, I would serenade her 
to-night.” 

Mr. Paddock quite fell in with the idea; and, 
at a late hour, the two young men, muffled in 
scrapes, might have been seen piloting a band of 
hired singers through the narrow streets, to the 
well-known casa. There, beneath the witching 
light of the moon, strains breathing of love were 
softly, sweetly warbled. It was all so romantic 
that Mr. Paddock was enchanted. 

“That music is lovely enough to melt the 
heart of any girl,” he whispered, ecstatically. “ I 
feel just as Romeo used to feel.” 

“Hist!” said Turner. “What soft light 
through yonder window breaks?” 

“ There is a light in her room,” said Paddock, 
delightedly. “Now, in a few minutes, Juliet 
should appear, clad in white, upon yon little 
balcony.” 

“ ’Tifl not Juliet, but the nurse,” said Turner, 
as the form of the old Mexican woman was seen 
through the iron bars. “ She comes to breathe 
a message to us. Husht ” And, with a wave of 
his hand, he silenced the singers. 

No message was heard, however: nothing but 
the creaking of a rusty hinge, as the ponderous 
wooden shutters were onoe more banged shut in 
the faces of the two young men. 

Paddock turned a look of such utter discom¬ 
fiture upon Turner; that the latter leaned back 
against the wall and laughed until the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

“Never mind,-' he said, when he recovered 
himself a little: “'faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady.* It’s a good sign, I tell you—a good sign: 
just you mark what I say.” 

“Good sign or not,” said Paddock, “it will 
be a long while before I squander my money 
again, hiring serenaders to Bing to wooden 
shutters. I am beginning to be tired of this, 
Turner.” 

“Then you will be like all her other suitors, 

| and will never win the hand of the lovely Anita. 
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Come on, though. 4 Now ia the time for dis- j 
appearing/ or they may turn the dogs loose.” 

Mr. Paddock did not retire immediately, when j 
he reached his room that night; he paced back¬ 
ward and forward, knitting his brow and smoking 
furiously. 

“I will go home to-morrow,” he said to him¬ 
self ; “I will no longer persist in this foolishness. 

I will take one farewell stroll by the house, 
and then I will tear myself away, even though 
it rend my very being.” 

The thought seemed to inspire him; for he 
sat down and dashed off a little sonnet, begin¬ 
ning 44 Hush, slowly-breaking heart, and make 
no moan,” after which he retired, and slept very 
well, considering, during the remainder of the 
night. 

He dressed himself with extreme care, the 
next day. It was the last time he should see 
Anita—or her window, rather: he was not so 
sure of seeing her. If she did appear, however, 
and cast a glance in his direction, he wished to 
present as faultless an exterior as was possible. 
He thought he would merely stroll past her 
house without pausing; but, when he arrived 
at the spot, he could not resist the temptation 
to stop. 

He had not stood there long, when, to his 
great joy, she appeared. He started eagerly 
forward, gazing up at her with his eyes full of 
longing. To his surprise, she neither frowned, 
blushed, nor looked annoyed. She surveyed 
him coolly, almost meditatively. It seemed as 
if she were revolving some project in her mind. 
At last, she turned her head away, still keeping 
her position at the window, and Mr. Paddock 
could see that she was speaking to someone in 
the room. Mr. Paddock had an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of observing her finely-cut profile; but he 
forgot all about it, in his astonishment, when, 
a moment later, he heard the- ponderous doors 
which opened out of the patio or courtyard 
unclosing, and saw the old Mexican woman come 
out and cross the street, with the evident intention 
of speaking to him. 

44 The seflorita begs that the sefior. will step 
across the street into the patio,” said the old 
Woman, in very good English, though with a 
Spanish accent, when she reached him. 

Mr. Paddock was dumfounded. This was 
quite out of the usual programme as mapped out 
by his friend Mr. Thomas Turner. What did it 
mean ? Suppose an irate father or brother were 
lying in wait for him within those walls? He 
hesitated, and finally glanced up at the window 
again. She was still there, watching him, and, 
as she oaught his look, she bowed and smiled. 


He hesitated no longer, but followed the old 
woman across the street, through the great doors, 
and into the stone-paved courtyard. 

Here he was left alone for a moment. He 
glanced about him, noting the blooming flowers 
that surrounded the fountain, the cushioned 
divan, across which a guitar was carelessly 
thrown, the bright-hued parrot, which hung 
head-downward from its perch. 

44 Everything is just as I imagined it would 
be,” he murmured to himself. 

A moment after, a slender dark-robed figure 
stood before him, a pair of deep dark eyes were 
gazing into his, and a clear voice was saying 
politely, in perfect English: 

44 Good-morning. Have I not the pleasure of 
addressing Mr. Gains Paddock?” 

44 That is my name,” returned Mr. Paddock, 
bowing rather awkwardly, while he turned very 
red. 

44 1 thought I was not mistaken,” said the 
young lady. 44 Will you please step into the 
parlor?” 

In a dazed manner, Mr. Paddock followed her 
into a room which opened off from the courtyard. 
In spite of his confusion, he noted, as he entered, 
that the apartment, though quite Mexican in 
character, was arranged very differently from the 
rooms he had seen through iron-barred windows, 
os he passed along the streets, during his stay 
in Monterey. There was no stiffness to be seen 
here. It looked like an Americanized Mexican 
apartment, he thought, noting how bright-hued 
scrapes served as portibres and rugs; and how 
artistic Mexican pottery was, when arranged 
with an eye for effect, and with a good back¬ 
ground. 

The young lady motioned him to a chair, and 
then seated herself directly in front of him. 
She was wonderfully self-possessed and col¬ 
lected. Under her straightforward gaze, Mr. 
Paddock felt more uncomfortable than ever 
before in his life. 

“You are, no doubt, somewhat surprised at 
my seeking this interview,” she began. 44 But 
I am convinced that .you are laboring under 
some kind of a mistake, and, in order to prevent 
further annoyance to both of us, I felt it my duty 
to enlighten you. Excuse me if I ask whether 
you know my name.” 

“You are Miss Anita Turnorio, I believe,” 
said Mr. Paddock, somewhat faintly. 

The young lady flushed a little, and exclaimed 
| under her breath: 44 There—I knew it I ” Them 
; she continued rapidly: 

4 4 You were a classmate of Mr. Thomas Turner’s, 
| were you not?” 
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“I was,” said Mr. Paddock, meekly. 

“ May I aak if you became very well acquainted 
with him, while you were in college together?” 

“ Why, I—I—yes, I think I was well acquainted 
with him,” stammered Mr. Paddock, utterly 
amazed at the turn the conversation was taking, 
land wondering what was coming next. 

‘‘Then I would like to know,” went on the 
young lady, “if, during your acquaintance with 
him, you found him a person whose word could 
always be relied upon? Did not his love for 
practical joking sometimes lead him—” 

“ By Jove!” interrupted Mr. Paddock, forget¬ 
ting everything, as an astounding conviction 
began to force itself upon him. The voice, 
manner—everything, in faot, about the young 
lady before him—helped to convince him. .In 
spite of her dark eyes and olive complexion, she 
was no Mexican, but an American; and Tom 
Turner had, a second time, been the cause of his 
making a perfect fool of himself. His eyes 
flashed, and he sprang to his feet, saying 
hurriedly: 

“If I was not thoroughly acquainted with 
Tom Turner before, I feel that I am now. 
1 overlooked the other affair; but, this time, 

rn—” 

“No, no: pray don’t,” interrupted the young 
lady, also springing up, and laying her hand 
entreatingly on the arm of the irate Mr. Paddock. 

“ Promise me you will do nothing rash,” she 
went on, gazing up at him. “ Promise me—for 
he is my brother.” 

“Your brother?” cried Mr. Paddock, aghast. 

“ Yes. I am Anna Turner. I knew, from the 
very first, that Tom was plotting some kind of 
mischief,” she continued, speaking rapidly. “ He 
even left this house and went to the hotel, 
shortly after you arrived, giving a very lame 
excuse for so doing. He never came here, 
except in the evening. I noticed you, of course, 
saw you were an American, and questioned him 
about you. He never would give any satis¬ 
factory answers, however. Afterward, when 
I saw you at the street-corner,” here she blushed 
a little, “ I knew Tom had been deceiving you 
in some way or other. I tried to open your eyes 
in various ways, and finally taxed Tom with his 
perfidy. Then he wanted me to personate a 
Mexican girl, and carry on the joke; but 
I refused, and privately made up my mind to 
tell you the whole truth, at my first opportunity. 
It was a little hard for me to do; but, if you 
will promise not to go to Tom about it—he meant 
no harm, only a little fun, you know—I shall be 
quite glad I have carried out my resolution.” 
Mr. Paddock listened to her with a swelling heart.' 


He had thought the young lady charming at a dis¬ 
tance, now he found her quite irresistible. The 
brilliant color wfiuch had mounted to her cheeks 
as she spoke, the varying expression of her 
countenance, rendered her more dazzlingly beau¬ 
tiful than ever. He forgot his resentment 
toward her brother, he forgot everything save 
that he was in her presence. 

“Certainly, I will promise,” he said, fer¬ 
vently. “I will promise anything you ask. 
Some way or other, I don’t feel angry at, Tom 
now. You see, if it hadn’t all happened, 1 might 
not have been here talking with you. Of course, 
I did not like it at first; it is the second joke he 
has played on me, too. I ought to have known 
him better than to have believed anything he 
said, but I thought he would have changed by 
this time.” 

“Yes, anyone would suppose it, for Tom is 
thirty now ; but I am beginning to fear he never 
will change,” she said, with a little sigh. 
“ Whenever 1 have a chance, though, I nip his 
jokes in the bud, as I have on this occasion.” 

“ It was awfully good in you,” said Mr. Pad- 
dock, gazing at her adoringly. “ I expect X 
have made a perfect ass of myself,” he continued, 
reddening somewhat as he recalled the past. 
“ But I saw you pass in the plaza, and you were 
so—so beautiful, you know, and I thought you 
were a Mexican—it was the lace shawl over your 
head, I suppose—and Tom told me you were, and 
that—that—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” said Miss Turner, 
coming kindly to his assistance; “ I have often 
been taken for a Mexican. However, as Tom 
put himself to no end of trouble, going to the 
hotel and all that, the joke has turned on him¬ 
self, and he is the only sufferer after all.” 

Mr. Paddock felt himself growing hot and cold 
by turns. He would not lose this opportunity, 
he thought; he would speak. “ I—I don’t know 
about that,” he faltered; “ under some circum¬ 
stances, I may be the sufferer for the rest of my 
life. Under others, this visit may prove the 
crowning point of my existence. I—I hope it 
will be the latter.” 

Miss Turner blushed violently. She could 
hardly mistake his meaning; but she seemed to 
take no notice of his last speech, as she said 
hurriedly: 

“We shall not live in Mexico much longer. 
We have been here two years now. Papa had 
something to do with the Government, but his 
work is nearly finished now. I shall be quite sorry 
to leave, for some reasons, though of course, 
being separated from very dear friends, I am 
anxious to return to them.” 
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“ Oh, I can’t say truthfully that I forgive 


As Miss Turner mentioned her “ dear friends,” 
she carelessly played with her ringB, and flashed 
a large solitaire diamond, whiclfshe wore on her 
left hand, into Mr. Paddock’s face. 

He saw it, but would not believe, would not heed. 

“ Where will you go when you return ? Where 
will your home be ? Will you let me come to see 
you?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ We shall go to New York, at first,” she said, 
and then continued with glowing cheeks: “I 
expect my future home will be in Baltimore, 
though I shall probably travel for a year or so 
after my marriage.” 

Mr. Paddock sat motionless for. a time. The 
words of his sonnet, “Hush, slowly-breaking 
heart, and make no moan,” kept repeating them¬ 
selves over and over in his brain. At last he 
rose, and said, a little unsteadily: 

“ I must bid you good-morning, Miss Turner— 
good-morning and good-bye also, as I leave for 
home to-day. You can tell your brother I have 
gone, if you like. I shall not see him again. 
It is better that I should not do so.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Miss Turner, kindly, rising 
and holding out her hand. "I am very sorry 
this has happened, and very much ashamed of 
Tom. It is kind in you to forgive him.” 


him,” said Mr. Paddock, candidly. “ But I will 
j overlook it, for the sake of his sister. Good-bye, 
Miss Turner,” he continued; “ may you be very 
happy.” 

His voice faltered a little, and he turned and 
hurried from the room and from the house, 
feeling that life held nothing more for him— 
“ naught but an aching heart and an endless 
longing,” he murmured sadly to himself, as he 
made his hurried arrangements for departure. 

He found he was mistaken, however; for, when 
his uncle died some months later, and left him 
his sole heir, he discovered that life held a great 
many things for him. 

Not long after, he wedded the belle of the 
season, and all his acquaintances allude to him 
as “ that lucky dog, Paddock.” Nevertheless, as 
he himself feelingly observes, “in all poetical 
natures, there iA a touch of sadness,” and he 
spends much of his elegant leisure in his library, 
writing toqohing little poems, in which “ fonn- 
| tains play,” and “jasmine blooms,” and “gui- 
* tars tinkle,” and broken-hearted lovers are ever 
\ moaning beneath the windows of dark-eyed, 
| beautifal, but stony-hearted damsels, whom he 
i usually styles “daughters of Spain.” 


AT EVENTIDE. 

BY CLARA AUGUSTA 


When twilight fells, and o’er the earth 
The soft south wind sighs low, 

And toward the purple-vestured east 
Whito cloud-proccasions go. 

And, one by one, tho silent stars 
Come out and gem the sky, 

The veil grows thin that hides away 
Tho land no mortal eye 
Hath ever seen, and to onr lost 
The longing soul draws nigh. 

We almost feel their sacred touch— 
Who, long ago, went out 
Upon the shoreless sea of death. 
Followed by prayer and doubt; 

We hear the voiced that we know 


Are stilled throughout all time. 

And grandly, like the distant chant 
Of some cathedral-chime, 

The sweet notes soothe and comfort us 
With melody sublime. 

And to us, through the twilight still. 
Comes faint suggestion sweet 
Of what may be, of what may come, 
Our wandering souls to meet— 
When we have cast our mooring off, 
And outward, on tho tide, 

Passed from the harbor and tho port. 
And, on the ferther side. 

Have dropped our anchor on the Rock 
Which ever doth abide. 


THE RETURN OF THE ROBIN. 

BY CATHABINE ALLAN. 


The dogwood gleams in forests bare, 
With rod the maples bloom; 

The saoafras Alls all the air 
With subtle sweet perfruue. 


I wake, some morn. I hear a strain 
Remembered well, and dear. 

“ It is the robin come again/' 

I cry. ♦* The Spring is here l" 
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BY 1MIL1 

When Robert Moore walked into the parlor of 
Senator Duncan’s house, a pretty petite figure, 
clad in blue velvet, emerged from one corner of 
the sofa. Simultaneously, a dumpy bundle of 
long curly white hair, the pet poodle of pretty 
Beatrice Aldrich, and our hero’s particular aver¬ 
sion, flew at him with a salute of short snapping 
barks. 

“Frou-Frou!” cried Miss Trix, reproach¬ 
fully. “ Come here, you naughty doggy! Don’t 
mind her, Robert. She won’t bite.” 

Nevertheless, Frou-Frou had caught hold of 
the leg of Robert’s trousers, and was worrying 
her sharp little teeth through the cloth. Robert 
shook her off with a smothered exclamation of 
disgust. He hated poodles, and this one in par¬ 
ticular. Frou-Frou, being flung off with consid¬ 
erable force, fell against the piano-leg, and forth¬ 
with set up a howl. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t be so rough with her, 
Robert,” said Trix, gathering up her pet and 
cuddling it fondly. “ Poor little Frou-Frou I It 
was an abused doggy, so it was, and Trix won’t 
let them knock it around so!” 

“ I don’t see why you always keep that little 
beast around you, Trix,” said Robert, savagely. 

“ I keep it because I want to.” 

“ If it were only good for something besides 
snapping at one’s heels, I wouldn’t mind. But 
it is such a stupid ugly little brute!” 

“ Ugly ?” echoed Trix, indignantly. “ I don’t 
see how you can say that! Frou-Frou is a very 
pretty dog. Everybody says so. But you never 
did like her, Robert. I suppose it is not to be 
expected that you would, when Captain Ellis 
gave her to me.” 

This last was said with a vindictive little fling, 
that brought the color flaming into Robert 
Moore’s face. 

“You know what I think about your accepting 
presents from gentlemen, Beatrix,” he said, 
shortly. “ But, never since we have been 
engaged,” this with angry emphasis, “ have you 
shown the slightest regard for what I think or 
say, in such matters.” 

“Well,” said Trix, with a rebellious pout, 
“you are always asking such absurd things. 
You know I wouldn’t give up Frou-Frou for any¬ 
one—not for anybody in the world!” 

“ Did I ever ask you to give up Frou-Frou?” 


LENNOX. 


“Well, you’ve been awfully disagreeable about 
the poor, dear darling.” 

“ I shall be very careful what I say here¬ 
after.” 

The tone in which he spoke made Miss Trix 
look up quickly, and her sunny blue eyes 
clouded. 

“ Don’t look at me in that way, Robert!” she 
cried. “ You know I don’t like you to look like 
that.” 

“ Do you think you really know what you 
do want, Beatrix?” he said, impatiently, as he 
walked up and down the room. 

“Don’t call me Beatrix!” she exclaimed, 
bursting into tears. “ I hate to be called 
Beatrix, and you—you’ve called me that tw— 
twice.” 

Robert looked out of the window, then at the 
little sobbing figure on the sofa. She was hardly 
more than a child, and never, he sometimes 
thought, would be anything else; yet how this 
great strong man did love her! He could not 
bear to see her cry. It was folly to quarrel with 
her, anyhow. A wave of tenderness swept over 
Robert’8 heart, and, obeying its warm impulse, 
he took Miss Trixy in his arms. 

“Don’t cry, darling!” he said, brushing the 
golden curls away from the flushed tear-wet 
face. “ Dry your eyes. There! you’re making 
them all red, and I have come to take you down 
to the flower-show. Run along and get your 
hat on.” 

It took about fifteen minutes of alternate kiss¬ 
ing, petting, and cajolery, to drive away the 
clouds from Trix’8 face. But she tripped away 
smiling at last, with Frou-Frou following her. 
At the end of ten minutes more, she came back 
in a jaunty blue velvet jacket and Tam O’Shanter 
cap, carrying a pretty feather muff and Miss 
Frou-Frou. 

Robert’s face clouded instantly. 

“Trix,” he said, “you are not going to take 
that—that dog with you?” 

“ Why, of oourse! I always take Frou-Frou.” 

“ Not when I am with you!” 

“Why, Robert!” she exclaimed, in a grieved 
tone. “I thought you said you were going to 
be good to me.” 

“ I am, if you will let me. But I object most 
distinctly to that poodle. I am not going down 
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street with you, if you carry Frou-Frou. If 
there is anything I detest, it is to see a woman 
going along with a dog under her arm.” 

“ Very well,” said Trix, sitting down, with a 
stubborn look on her baby face. “ You can go 
alone, then. Frou-Frou and I must go together, 
if we go at all—mustn’t we, Frou-Frou?” 

“Am I to understand, then,” said Robert, 
“ that you refuse to leave the dog behind ?” 

‘'Yes.” 

“Then I must bid you good-morning,” he 
said, curtly; and, before Trix was aware of it, 
he had stalked out of the parlor, banged the 
front-door, and was gone. 

Trix sat still for a moment or two, actually 
dumfounded; then she broke out in a savage 
soliloquy: 

“The idea! I suppose he thinks I am going 
to give right up to him in everything. If I began 
that way, I couldn’t call my soul my own, when 
we were married. Catch me letting any man 
domineer over me so! No, Mr. Robert: you 
can’t do that. I have as much rigljt to my way 
as you have to yours, and I’m going to have it.” 

With this rebellious speech, Miss Trix flounced 
upstairs and took off her things. The next day, 
a messenger was dispatched to the office of Mr. 
Robert Moore, with the following communication: 

“Mr. Robert Moore: 

I am satisfied that we have made a mistake. 
We could never be happy together, and it is 
better for us to separate than to risk a life of 
infelicity. [Trix thought this sounded very 
well.] I return to you your ring, begging you 
will consider our engagement at an end. When 
you receive this, I shall ha*e left Senator Dun¬ 
can’s. I am going to travel, so that we may 
perhaps never meet again. Good-bye. I shall 
never marry; but I wish you much happiness. 

Beatrix Blanche Aldrich.” 

When Robert got this note, he sprang into 
a cab and dashed off to Senator Duncan’s. Miss 
Dolly Duncan received him rather haughtily. 
She was evidently in Trix’s confidence, and 
sided with her. 

“ Miss Aldrich has gone to New York,” she 
said, coldly. “ I cannot give you her address.” 

Robert bit his lip. Trix was in earnest, then ? 
He went home, packed his valise, and took the 
next train for New York. As he Bat in the 
smoking-car, vainly trying to puff away his 
discomfiture, he said: “ If I can only see her, 
I am sure I can bring her to reason. But how 
shall I find her?” 

There had been a time when Robert had 
dreamed of the woman who was to be his wife— 


a splendid regal creature, at whose feet he was 
willing to prostrate himself, in adoration of her 
rare intellectuality and strong womanhood. Why 
should he care, if Trixy Aldrich had thrown 
him over for a woolly white poodle ? What a fool 
he had been, to give her the chance! And yet 
there was something about her, childish as she 
often seemed, that had, for him, an inexpressible 
charm. After all, she was, for him, the one 
woman in the whole world. Hence, he was 
thundering along on his way to New York, 
pursued by a cruel fear that he would not find 
her, and thinking that, if he only had that 
wilftil golden head resting on his shoulder 
again, he could somehow bring her to reason. 

The next morning, he woke up in his room at 
the hotel, and made up his mind that he would 
inspect every register in the city, to see where 
Trix had gone. He did this; but he could not 
find her. At last, coming out of the Windsor, 
one day, he was moodily thinking he might as 
well go home, when an incident occurred which 
at once changed all his plans. 

The street was thronged with vehicles, and 
Robert was standing on the curb, waiting for 
a chance to cross, when suddenly, from among 
the crowd on the sidewalk, out darted a fluffy 
white poodle, with a blue ribbon in its collar. 
The dog was evidently lost: for it ran helplessly 
first one way and then the other; and finally, 
in a fit of bewilderment, dashed right in among 
the passing carriages. 

Poor little dog—it was fHghtened to death; 
and surely the wheels would have crushed it 
utterly, had not Robert rushed forward, with a 
sudden feeling of pity, caught up the poor 
dog, and passed with it to the other side. 
There he stood, looking around for the owner 
of the poodle. But no one was forthcoming. 
Meantime, he saw that the dog had not wholly 
escaped—there was blood on its white coat. 
Evidently, it was hurt internally. 

“ I guess its lost, sir,” said a big policeman, 
who came up and began at once to speculate 
about possible reward. “Better take it home 
with you.” 

Robert looked rueftilly at the soft little bundle 
of wool, which was spattered all over with mud, 
with here and there a stain of blood. One 
would have thought that he would have turned 
the poodle over to the policeman’s care. But 
our hero was one who could never resist the 
sight of suffering, even in a brute; and the 
dumb pitiful appeal in the dog’s eyes moved 
him beyond belief. 

“Poor little dog,” he k&id, “I’m afraid its 
badly hurt.” 
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“ Better take it home, sir, and send for a 
doctor,” repeated the policeman. “ It may pull 
through it yet.” 

“It looks, to me,” answered Robert, “as if 
it were hurt internally—-and fatally.” 

Before the policeman could reply, a sudden 
shriek was heard, and a delicate girlish figure 
came rushing along the sidewalk. On hearing 
the shriek, the poodle looked up as if it recog¬ 
nized familiar tones; its dim eyes brightened 
when it saw who uttered them; it struggled 
faintly, as if to escape from Robert’s arms. 

“Oh, my poor darling!” cried the newcomer. 
“What has happened? Are you hurt? Why 
did you run away? Please, sir, give her to—” 

Up to this moment, in her excitement, the 
speaker had seen only the dog. She now recog¬ 
nized Robert. She stopped, flushing painfully. 

“ I rescued her from under a carriage-wheel, 
dear,” said her lover: for it was Trix who had 
rushed up; “but alas! too late, I fear. 1 am 
so sorry.” As he spoke, he put the dog tenderly 
in the girl’s arms. 

“ Oh ! oh!” cried Trix, “ my poor Frou-Frou! 
I had gone into a store, you see,” she said, turn¬ 
ing to Robert, as if half apologetically, “ leaving 
her in the carriage. She sprang out, ran away, 
and got lost; and now, now—” 

She burst into tears. The dog Baw it, and 
looked up at her with infinite sympathy in its 
eyes, as if it knew and would gladly share her 
trouble. Robert was inexpressibly softened. 


“ Let me take you and Frou-Frou to your car¬ 
riage,” he said, kindly. “ Let me see you home. 
Perhaps Frou-Frou is not so much hurt, after all.” 

Could the dog understand ?* Whether it could 
or not, it looked from one to the other with a 
look that seemed to say it knew better; then, 
sinking back, with a moan, into the arms of its 
mistress, it lay there motionless. It did not 
stir, even when they reached the carriage; but, 
before they had gone many blocks, it suddenly 
gave a shiver, opened its eyes, looked up at its 
mistress pitifully, sighed, and sank back. Poor 
Frou-Frou was dead. 

Over her grave, the lovers forgot their estrange¬ 
ment. If she had separated them while living, 
in death she reunited them. Trix, weeping on 
Robert’s shoulder, forgot her anger at him; 
Robert, soothing her, forgot her pettishness and 
iqjuBtice. She yielded to his kisses, no longer 
now rejecting them ; she smiled thankfully when 
he replaced the betrothal-ring on her finger. 
She murmured: 

“ Oh, how kind you were to poor Frou-Frou. 
How shall I ever repay you?” 

Trix, after that, never had another favorite. 
She has long been married, and is the happiest 
of wives and mothers. With her children’s arms 
about her neck, and their kisses on her cheeks, 
and the love of her husband, she has nothing 
more, she says, to ask for in this world. You 
would hardly know her for the wilful childish 
Trix of the old days. 


*“DE DARKIES, THEY HAYE LEFT THE OLD PLANTATION.” 

BY 8. M . WEIGHT. 


For many days, I* to wandered lone and weary. 

To find once more do home where I was bom ; 

And oh, it makes my heart so sod and dreary 
To find it all deserted and forlorn. 

Old masu sleeps in peace upon de hillside; 

De darkies, dey hAve wandered far away: 

In sadness dere, I turn my weary footsteps, 

For de blinding tears are falling while I stay. 

De darkies, dey have left de old plantation, 

De little old log cabin’s rotting down; 

Deserted are de fields of cane and cotton— 

There’s nothing like de old home to be foop’. 

I find de house on massa's old plantation; 

But massa, he’s not in it any more. 

Here’s de cabin where de darkies used to frolic, 

While de pickaninnies played about de door. 

Here we gathered, when de hard day’s-work was over, 
And danced to de full moon’s silvery light; 


But de baqjo’s long been silent in de cabin. 

And de songs we used to sing have taken flight. 

De darkles, dey have left de old plantation, 

De little old log cabin’s rotting down ; 
Deserted are de fields of cane and cotton— 
There’s nothing like de old home to bo foun’. 

Yes: de darkies, doy have left de old plantation— 
Dey have wandered from de old home far away. 

De Lord, be struck de shackles from de black man—' 
And Uncle Abe, he helped to speed de day— 

So we left de old plantation free forever, 

Singing joyfril songs of Jnbilee and praise; 

But my eyes, dey fill with tears I cannot smother 
When I come and see de remnant of those days. 

Oh, farewell forever, massa and de old home I 
Fading visions of my youth, ye could not stay: 
Ye have all gone, and left de old man weeping, 
As he trudges out upon his lonely way. 


♦These lines found expression from an Incident related to os by a lady-traveler enroute for New Orleans, who 
very feelingly described the return of one of her father’s old slaves: who, after an absence of eighteen years, traveled 
on foot a Tong distance, to see once more the old home where he was bom and raised, and who wept bitter tears 
to find his old master dead, and the whole scene so changed that be scarcely recognized his old home. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congreos, in the year 188G, by Miss Ann Stephen^ in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAOB 282. 


XIV. THE 8TJDDEN ATTACK. 

While these two young people were dreaming 
in the forest, the villagers were decorously 
enjoying themselves by the fountain. The sick 
were laved in the pool some little distance below 
the spring, and innocent young people were, 
from time to time, reflected in the upper fountain, 
while they filled their wooden goblets and drank 
together of what was to them sanctified water. 

On the grassy knolls and under the shade of 
the beech, old people lay sunning themselves in 
the fresh air of that Sabbath morning. There 
was no rush for amusement, as on the previous 
day; but everything was calm, earnest, and fhll 
of cordial happiness. The old grandame, whose 
bath had made her weary, was sleeping in the 
moss chair which Jeanne had filled the day 
before. The red blanket had fallen away from 
her shoulders, and lay in a heavy wave across 
the green of the moss. The thick hair, white as 
snow, fell back from a broad forehead which 
bore but few wrinkles, spite of its age, and a 
smile lay on the still expressive mouth. 

This old woman made a grand picture, as she 
lay there in the calm repose of a sleep that 
seemed like childhood. Now and then, a neigh 
bor would come up to make sure that she rested 
well. More than once, Jacques d’Arc bent down 
and listened to her breathing, which was 
strangely quiet that day. In fact, the aged 
dame was a common object of solicitude, being 
the oldest person in the village, and a noble relict 
of the past. Every man, woman, and child 
claimed an interest in her. 

Hermette and Mongete, who had followed 
Jeanne to the wood and failed to find her, had 
just come in with their hands full of wild flowers, 
which they laid softly down on the moss by the 
old woman’s face, where she might catch the 
perfume on her first waking. It was a pleasant 
sight, and in sweet poetic harmony with the day 
and with the occasion—calm, peaceful, and Sab¬ 
bath-like. 

The Druid forest came close down to the 
spring, and many of the villagers had gathered 
in the thick shade it flung upon the turf. 
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Some were Binging quietly ; others, remembering 
the day, whispered prayers in a solemn under¬ 
tone, while the young people drew apart in 
couples, shared goblets, dividing their cakes 
in half, and pledged themselveB for the coming 
year. Little children wore on every side, play¬ 
ing on the turf, pelting each other with grass, and 
slyly scattering water-drops from their wooden 
goblets, all feasting on the tiny cakes that they 
had been longing for a whole twelvemonth. 

The air was unusually still, that day. The 
leaves of the forest scarcely whispered to each 
other, in the dead calm of the atmosphere. But, 
all at once, a point of young trees, that shot 
down toward the spring, broke into sudden com¬ 
motion. The undergrowth began to sway and 
rustle, as if troubled by a mustering storm. No 
one heeded this, for the woods were frill of wild 
boars and wilder deer, which a crowd of villagers 
was likely to disturb in their thickets. One or 
two of the old men looked that way, wondering 
that a herd of wild creatures should come so 
near the open fields. But, before they could 
speak, a fierce twang rent the air, a great flight 
of arrows tore through the branches, and fell, 
death-winged, into that harmless crowd. Some 
struck the Beautiful May and lodged in its 
branches. Some rained down into the fountain 
and were earned off by the stream that ran from 
it. Others struck the terrified crowd, wounding 
and killing as they flew. 

Maddened, wild with terror, and in fierce 
wrath, the villagers rushed together. Some had 
weapons. Others tore down branches from the 
trees and broke them into huge clubs, ready for 
a rush on the dastards who had assailed them. 
Some of the women gathered the children in a 
circle, drew a cordon around them, and pro¬ 
tected them with their own bodies. Others 
rushed up to the Beautiful May, and, when they 
saw that old woman slipping down from the 
moss chair, with an arrow cleaving her heart 
through and through, set up a cry that rang 
through the forest in such a wail of distress that 
the brigands who had caused it shuddered in 
their covert. 
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This cry it was thait brought Joanne out of her 
love, back to the villagers. As the doe hears the 
cry of its young, Jeanne rushed through the 
glades of the forest. She came, like an avenging 
goddesB, upon the scene of death. For one mo¬ 
ment, she stood still and dumb. Partly upon the 
ground, partly upon her own moss chair, lay the 
dear old woman who had been so sacredly loved 
in her home: her white hair scattered, a dark 
stream welling around an arrow buried to the 
shaft in her bosom, and the crimson blanket 
weltering like a sea of blood all around her. 

“ Grandmother 1 oh, my grandmother 1” cried 
Jeanne. 

The girl was kneeling on the ground, white 
with terror, shaking with grief.. Her trembling 
hands attempted to wrest the arrow from its 
hold; but a gasp of agony followed the effort, and 
she shrunk away with both hands to her face, 
moaning piteously. 

But, in a moment, she sprang to her feet. 
The wood was alive with marauders that came 
storming through it, shouting hoarsely and 
straining their bows afresh. A stout man, Uthe 
as a deer and strong as an ox, shouted fiercely, 
as he strained upon the long bow in his hand: 

“ Stand aside, there. I have winged the old 
pheasant, and want a fair aim at the chicken. 
She will never drive a brave band across the 
river again. What ho 1 There she stands.” 

Jeanne did not comprehend the fall meaning 
of these words. But she knew that the mur¬ 
derers of that good old woman were boasting of 
their bloody work, and turned her brave face fall 
upon the man, with a glance that made his hand 
shake for a moment, so startled was he. j 

That moment saved the girl's life: for, while j 
the murderous bow slackened a little, an arrow 
whistled by her and plunged its iron head into 
the braggart’8 swelling throat, cleaving through j 
a great artery. 5 

A shout of triumph went up from the villagers, | 
followed by a fiendish yell upon the other side; s 
for their leader had fallen upon the earth, face j 
downward, with a torrent of blood gushing from > 
his neck, and turning the grass to a horrid j 
crimson. > 

It was her lover who had saved Jeanne's Hfe. j 
When he came up, one of the villagers was j 
clumsily straining at an old ash bow. The young j 
man snatched this from his awkward hands, \ 
settled the arrow quick as thought, and, straining s 
at the ash with the strength of a dozen men, sent s 
it whistling on its death-work. A hoarse gurg- > 
ling cry broke from the wounded marauder. > 

“ On, on, on! Are ye men, to hah because j 
one falls? On, on, o—” \ 


| His voice was stifled with a great rush of 
: blood. He strove to turn upon the sod, but those 
| huge limbs only quivered in response to the 
! effort, and he lay there like an ox struck down 
; with a blow between the eyes. 

The last words of this stalwart robber, as they 
; rushed and gurgled through his throat, stung his 
followers to madness. They rushed out of the 
thioket that protected them, and a dozen arrows 
were aimed at Armoise with all the force of 
: frustrated and fiendish hate. 

With the leap of a panther, Jeanne sprang 
before him. He attempted to put her aside, but 
she knew that she had neither arrow nor shield, 
and kept her place bravely. The very audacity 
of her courage quelled the bitter hate in these 

I men. They paused a moment, in astonishment 
and admiration, the grandeur of her heroism 
striking them dumb. 

This one gleam of humanity was fatal to their 
^ purpose. In his swift flight after Jeanne, 
j Armoise had found breath to wind the bugle 
which hung to his belt. It was answered by a 
shout close at hand. The marauders heard it, 
and, not knowing how large the force might be, 
retreated, scattering hastily through the wood. 

Several children, and one or two of the vil¬ 
lagers, had been wounded, and lay on the 
ground moaning. When the enemy was gone, 
those who had fled in search of weapons came 
bock, to give help to the sufferers and bear that 
noble old woman to her home in Domremy. As 
they gathered under the dusky shadow of the 
Beautiful May, Armoise warned Jeanne of her 
danger, and besought her to retreat to the village 
with the rest, while he and his men took care of 
the dead and wounded. 

She did not answer him, but looked into his 
eyes with the dumb agony of a wounded animal 
gleaming in hers. Before he could expostulate 
or attempt to arouse her, a spire of flame 
shot up from the church in the valley, and along 
its stone tower a sheet of seething fire tossed to 
and fro, like lightning in a thunder-cloud. 

“ Look,” cried Jeanne, stretching forth her 
hand. “God has smitten us at every point. 
Death here. Fire down yonder. A fearful sign 
to those who disobey Him.” 

With this exclamation, uttered in a low voice, 
that fell almost to a horrified whisper, Jeanne fell 
upon her knees by the corpse of that old woman, 
and buried her white face in the crimson drapery 
that lay around it. 

XV. IN THE FOREST. 

“ Stand up, child, and let me look on the face 
of my dead.” 
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It was the voice of old Jacques d’Arc, hoarse 
and broken with grief. Jeanne lifted her white 
face, saw who it was, arose from her knees, and 
shrunk away like a guilty thing. While she 
stood apart, with her clasped hands drooping 
downward and her eyes fixed on the ground, 
her father had knelt by his murdered parent, 
and, with his rough band, was tenderly smooth¬ 
ing the gray hair back from her temples. 

“Oh, mother! mother!” he cried, hoarse with 
the dry agony of a strong man to whom tears 
are unknown, “could they not have spared thee, 
in thy helpless old age—so sweet and dear to us, 
but nothing to them ? What will our hearth be, 
when thou art away? Ashes! ashes! ashes!” 

“ Father! ” 

Jacques d’Arc lifted his eyes, full of agony 
more bitter than tears, and looked wonderingly 
in the colorless face bent toward him. 

“ Father,” said Jeanne, “ let thy blame and 
thy curse, if they must come, fall on me. My 
grandame perished because of my disobedience.” 

The 8tout old man shook his head, and bent 
it low again. He could not comprehend the 
anguish of self-reproach that wailed through his 
daughter’s voice. 

Armoise approached the stricken man, and 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“The danger is not over,” he said. “These 
Burgundian marauders will soon learn how 
meagre our force is, and will Teturn.” 

Jacques d’Arc started to his feet. 

“What ho!” ho shouted. “Is there no one 
to avenge a dastardly crime like this? Bring 
arms! The fiends were routed yesterday. Have 
we grown weak, that they murder helpless old 
women before our eyes? Jaoquemin Lozart, 
neighbors one and all: those who have weapons, 
make ready; those who have none but clubs, 
tear up stones from the earth—rend the traitors 
with hands and teeth—make their hearthstones 
black as they have left ours!” 

A half-score of young men, who came racing 
up from the village with ash bows, axes, and 
rusty spears in their hands, drowned the last 
words of this speech with a wild shout. 

“ Lead on! lead on ! ” they cried. “ We are 
ready.” 

Armoise sprang on his horse, which had been 
waiting for him all the morning, and which his 
servant now brought up. 

“ This way!” he cried, pointing to a glade in 
the wood. “They are at it now, and our poor 
fellows are fearfully outnumbered.” 

The young men followed him, with shouts of 
rage and the swiftness of tigers. But Jacques 
d’Arc led them all, whirling an axe around his 


gray heed till it glistened like a star through the 
green leaves. 

By his side, like a prophetess driven from her 
altar, moved Jeanne, his daughter. She, too, 
had snatched a weapon and followed the old 
man, fired by an heroic impulse to save him or 
die with him. He saw her, and, for a moment, 
stood still, dropping his axe to the ground. 

“Jeanne, my child, go back, I charge thee. 
This is no work for women,” he said. 

The girl paused and drew breath. 

“ Father, I cannot. Once have I disobeyed 
the voice of God. And lo! what comes of it? 
Let me atone, and die.” 

There was no time for parley. Even as Jeanne 
spoke, a body of men came rushing through the 
forest, with a larger body in hot pursuit. It was 
the little band that Armoise’s bugle had sum¬ 
moned, and they were now running from a fierce 
and most unequal fight. A storm of arrows flashed 
after them—lost in the leaves, quivering in the 
tree-trunks, wounding right and left, as they 
reached a human victim. Jeanne darted in front 
of her father, and, for him, made a buckler of 
her body, during all this wild death-storm. His 
stout arm was not strong enough to put her 
slender person aside. No stormy petrel was ever 
more at home in a tempest than this young 
maiden felt, in the fierce heat of that skirmish. 
She had snatched a small axe from the girdle 
of a peasant, when her father led on the fray. 
Twice, an arrow, that would have reached his 
heart, was shivered against it. Once, the shaft 
was cut in twain on the sharp edge, and the 
feathered end fluttered down to her feet. The 
maiden gave no blows, but shrank from none. 
She had but one thought: to shield her father 
and keep her lover in sight. 

Bobbers are seldom valiant. Scattered among 
the trees, this peasant-crowd seemed a formid¬ 
able reinforcement. Armoise on horseback, with 
his drawn sword flashing through the leaves, 
seemed to threaten an organized defense from 
the castle. The flames, leaping up from the 
church-tower, struck the marauders with super¬ 
stitious dread. Still they pressed on for one final 
charge. A brother of the man who bad fallen 
saw Jeanne still in front of her father, whose 
axe gleamed and circled above her head. His 
quiver was exhausted, but a small battle-axe 
swung at his girdle, which he seized and leveled 
at the white brow of the maid, as a savage poises 
his tomahawk. Jacquemin Lozart, who kept 
dose to Jacques d’Aro, leaped forward. His 
club of knotted oak was cleft in twain by the 
blow, and the axe fell harmless at Jeanne’s feet. 

The assault changed now. With a wild fierce 
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shout,' that rolled like thunder through the 
wood; Jacques d’Arc plunged forward, leading 
on his men. Jeanne strove to follow, but a 
spent arrow pierced her arm, and, while she 
paused in sudden pain, the enemy had scattered, 
and a wild rambling contest followed. 

Armoise led the pursuit. She could hear 
him leading it on, deep in the forest. Her 
father’s voice thundered out fierce cheers from 
another direction. Lozart alone remained by 
her side. 

The girl was faint with pain. A gush of blood 
had followed the arrow-head, and the sight of it 
made her shudder. It was not that the blood 
was her own that she shrunk. Up to the day of 
her death, even that of an enemy would make 
her whole being recoil. The mere brute force of 
heroism was unknown to this brave and gentle 
girl. She made a feeble effort to tear the arrow 
from the tender flesh, which it had penetrated, 
but sickened, and leaned against a tree. 

Lozart came up, removed the rankling iron, 
and tore a fragment of linen from his own dress, 
with which to bind up the wound. The young 
man felt her shudder, and thought that the 
touch of his hand caused the tremor. 

“Dost thou hate me so balefully, Jeanne?” 
he said, with bitter sadness in his voice. 

“Hate thee, Jacquemin?” she replied, turn¬ 
ing her grateful eyes upon him. “ Why will ye 
think so ? Has anyone living ever known me to 
hate the meanest thing my God ever made?” 

“Ah, but I would rather have hate than 
this!” cried the young peasant, with passionate 
discontent. “ It is love that I ask, Jeanne, and 
love that I will have, or nothing at all.” 

Jeanne shrunk away from the fiery passion 
of this speech, and drew back into the weakness 
of her young womanhood as fawns seek shelter 
in fqrns and thickets. For once, the girl was 
evasive. She was not strong enough for another 
contest that day. With her large pleading eyes 
fixed on the young man, she besought his for¬ 
bearance. 

“ My grandame is lying dead down yonder,” 
she said. “ My father, even now, is face to free 
with our bitter foes. Is this a time to speak of 
love, or should you be here ?” 

The young man paused a moment. Then, 
flushing with sudden shame, he seized her hand. 

“Ah, Jeanne, canst thou not see how I love thee, 
when that love draws me from a contest my 
heart pants for?” he pleaded. 

“The man who loves me must love France 
better,” answered the girl, with grand signifi¬ 
cance. “ When King Charles is on his throne, 
a crowned and anointed sovereign, it may be time 

Vol. XCI.—20. 


for our young men to think of peaceful homes, 
and for women of Franoe to listen.” 

“ Ah, Jeanne, is there any time when a true 
heart will not speak of such feeling* as moke a 
laggard of me now V* 

“Truly there is,” answered the girl. “Even 
cowardly little birds do not mote in winter storms. 
Look yonder 1” 

An opening in the forest revealed the tower 
of the church standing block and upright against 
the sky. All that the fire could feed on hod 
burned out, leaving a cloud of smoke hovering 
like a pall above the ponderous stonework. 

“ While traitors come so near, that God’s own 
house is blackened in our sight,” she added, 
“selfish passion should Bleep. Go thou, and 
give strength and life to France; for there alone 
canst thou follow mo!” 

With these words, Jeanne turned away, and, 
going slowly down to the Beautiful May, joined 
the crowd of women who were carrying her 
grandame’s body toward the valley. 

XVI. IN THE NIGHT. 

Down in the half-ruined old church. Jeanne 
d’Arc spent that night, for to that spot the body 
of her murdered grandame bad been taken. 
The old building was of stone: heavy, mass¬ 
ive, and so hoary with age that the very 
flames seemed to hold it sacred. They had 
seized upon the woodwork wherever it was 
found in tower or roof, and consumed it fiercely, 
choking up the heavy gargoyles with ashes and 
leaving broad black stains upon the walls. Fire 
had power to desecrate thdfcacred building, but 
not to destroy it. 

The interior was blackened with smoke, which 
had curled up among the rafters and hung like 
a pall above the dead woman, who lay before the 
altar with all the noble outlines of her marble 
face uncovered and lying like a statue on that 
drapery of scarlet cloth which had been around 
her when she died. 

The people, terrified and scattered as they 
we* e, had not failed in reverence to the dead. 
The smoke of censers rose white and fragrant to 
the hovering cloud above, and the light of conse¬ 
crated tapers fell solemnly on the folds of snowy 
bur that crowned that head, august with age and 
impressed with the beauty of a noble soul. 

That night, Jeanne had begged of her parents 
that she might be left alone with their dead. 
There was something in the earnest, nay solemn, 
supplication of the girl, that even those super¬ 
stitious old people found irresistible. The still¬ 
ness of death .seemed to have fallen upon her. 
Her wild eyes were fall of terror, which no 
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danger she had encountered could have inspired. 
She seemed like a creature soul-haunted. 

And so she was. Superstitious, sen si tire to a 
painful degree, tired by religious enthusiasm, 
she believed that God had punished her for 
swerving from the path of glory which His finger 
had pointed out. She had seized upon one 
delirious hour of womanly happiness, and that 
good old woman had perished that she might be 
drawn back to her duty. Through that band of 
fierce Burgundians, God had smitten her to 
the heart. Thus, at midnight, this strange and 
beautiful girl knelt by the altar of the half- 
ruined church, pale and still as a marble figure. 
Stunned by the blow that had fallen upon her, 
she bent her head and ceased to struggle. Love 
for Armoise lay in her heart, as a sin that must 
not live but which she could not bury. 

The girl did not reason or resolve. She only 
gave herself up and submitted. God had smitten 
her too sorely for resistance. But all the glow 
and hope of her life was hushed in her bosom, 
(face or twice, she arose and looked on the face 
of that aged woman, who had fallen a martyr to 
the great sin of her love. Before God, before 
France, she had set up this human idol, and the 
result was death ! 

Still, those quiet lips seemed to smile forgive¬ 
ness upon her, and this filled her heart with a 
flood of tender regret. Never, since she could 
remember, had they refused to answer her 
glances with a smile, and she saw it now as light 
shines upon ashes. 

The solemn stillness of the church bore heavily 
upon her. Outsidef she heard the low shiver 
of leaves and the murmur of water among 
rushes, funereal sounds to her. All at once, 
another sound came to her ear—the sob of a 
human being who seemed to struggle with pain. 

The maid lifted her head and listened. A 
note of sorrow was sure to send sobs of sympathy 
through her heart. The sound came nearer. It 
seemed to that listening girl as if her own name 
were breathed among the sobs. 

The church-door was open, day and night. 
Through it now came what seemed the figure of 
a young girl, still almost a child. It moved 
along the floor with steps that dragged and 
faltered, leaving black drops; that might be blood 
or rain, on the paved aisle as she moved. 

44 Jeanne! Jeanne!” 

The voice wa9 low and fall of pathetic pain. 
Jeanne heard it, and arose to her feet, holding 
on to the rails of the altar. 

44 Mongfcte! My MongHe!” 

This cry thrilled through the silence, and 
again the girl answered: 


•‘Jeanne! oh, Jeanne, help me a little.' 1 

Jeanne left the altar, and went forward with 
both hands extended, trembling as she went. 
The girl crept a pace or two farther and fell into 
her arms, where she lay speechless. Her gar¬ 
ments were wet Heavy drops fall from her 
white bosom to the floor. 

44 Mother of God! it is blood," said Jeanne, 
with a shudder. 

“Yes,” sighed Mongfete, “it is blood. The 
arrow-head is here. I cannot get it out, my 
hands are so weak." 

Jeanne lifted the child in her arms and laid 
her upon the steps of the altar, as lambs were 
given for sacrifice. The tapers threw their light 
upon her wan face and on the snow of a tender 
young bosom torn by an arrow-head of rough 
iron. Jeanne shuddered. 

#l Oh, Mongfcte, my child, my white lily, how 
did this hurt come?" 

44 1 was in the wood. It came through the 
leaves. No one was there to help me. Oh, I 
have been so long in coming. The light led me 
on and on. Now it has gone out." 

That poor little voice fluttered into silence. 
Jeanne heard nothing but the slow heavy drop¬ 
ping of blood upon the white steps of the altar. 
The young girl's lips were partly open, but not a 
Bigh escaped them. She was dead. 

Daylight found Jeanne prostrate upon the 
altar, not insensible—that, would have been a 
mercy—but still as the death around her. She 
had closed those soft brown eyes and laid the 
victim tenderly by the old woman, where she lay 
as snowdrops sleep under the sere brown leaves 
of winter. With a soft and reverent touch, she 
had smoothed the silken curls and folded the 
Blender hands. 

Was this, too, in atonement of her sin ? Was 
the flowery path she had been tempted to tread 
blocked up by death ? She struggled no longer, 
but fell upon her face in blind submission. 

The next day, there was a funeral from that 
lonely church—a double funeral, in which those 
extremes of life, the blossom and the sere leaf, 
drifted out of the dark valley forever in mourn- 
fal company. 

When a whole community is sad, the sufferings 
of any one individual are scarcely noticed. 
Jeanne had lost her grandmother and one of the 
dearest little friends she had on earth. Was it 
strange that her face had grown so deadly pals 
and her eyes so mournfully large ? She was 
always a sensitive creature, fall of quick impulses, 
the neighbors said at the funeral, and the 
violent death of two persons so well beloved had 
fallen with terrible effect upon her. 
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But the grief of this strange girl was silent as 
It was deep. To no one but Hermette dkl she 
speak of her loss. These two were drawn 
together in their grief. People observed that, 
while Hermette wept bitterly, Jeanne walked by 
her side, looking afar off with aa expression in 
her eyes that no one oould fathom, far it was 
something more pathetic than tears, more earned, 
than a mere resolve. 

Meantime, the days passed, and no one outside 
of her father’s house saw Jeanne. Up in the loft 
where she slept, the girl was busy with her 
needle, fashioning garments from some coarse 
woolen oloth that she had helped to spin and 
weave for the winter clothing of her brother, 
who was a tall slender lad about her own height. 

During these days, Armoise haunted the beau¬ 
tiful beech-tree morning and night, but found 
nothing but withered garlands and that broken 
mosB chair, from which a heavy rain had not 
yet washed away the blood. More than once, 
he wandered into the chureh, hoping to find 
Jeanne there; but, when he saw her kneeling 
at the altar, with her rapt face uplifted to 
heaven, his heart was seised with awe, and he 
went away without daring to address her or 
make his presence known. 

It is impossible to say what sublime influence 
was at work on that sensitive nature during this 
time; but one thing is certain: that which was 
to be in the hereafter formed itself into a resolve 
which had all the solemnity of revelation and all 
the fixed purpose of absolute reality. 

MuBt she give up Armoise? Was be to be 
driven from her heart by fasting and prayer? 

Those who looked on the sweet mournfitlness 
of her countenance, bo thin, so colorless, that 
the large gray eyes seemed to illuminate mys¬ 
teriously, might have seen there pale traces of 
the straggle that was going on in that young 
soul. 


XVII. THB STRANGERS. 

A group of horsemen had entered the Valley 
of Domremy. Apparently, there were two peas¬ 
ants and a priest, and behind them two men on 
sumpter-mnles, who might or might not belong 
to the same party. They seemed harmless trav¬ 
elers of the better class. As they came into the 
shadow of the Druid wood, one of the men, 
who seemed impatient of delay, pushed forward 
and soon left his companions out of sight. This 
man was, perhaps, twentyfour years of age, 
slender in person, and carrying about him that 
indescribable air of command Which high birth 
and breeding were sure to give in an age when 
distinction of rank lifted one ;man infinitely 


above another in the great social economy of 
a nation. 

This man had little save his own personal 
presence to distinguish his rank as above that 
of a common peasant His doublet was of coarse 
fustian, his falling hose w;ere bespattered with 
mud, his pointed shoes, linked to the knee by 
a chain of tarnished metal, gave no indication 
even of superior prosperity; but there was a 
graceful ease in his bearing and a look of com¬ 
mand in his dear blue eyes that set his humble 
garments at naught 

On a closer observation, other indication of 
rank was visible. The horse he rode was a pure- 
blooded steed, such as no peasant ever bestrode 
as his own. Though almost enveloped in a 
saddle-cloth of dun-colored frieze, his quick 
action occasionally exposed a glimpse of crimson 
housing and fringe of tarnished gold underneath, 
and the frontlet of his bridle had, at one time, 
been fretted with jewels; for the setting was 
still there, bent and broken, as if the stones had 
been but recently removed. 

This man, in his impatience, had outridden 
his companions, and was now compelled to wait 
for their approach. Before him, standing out 
grandly from the crowded trees of the Druid 
wood, stood an enormous beech, whose bronsed 
leaves were taking a ruddier hue from the glory 
of a gorgeous sunset, which came pouring its 
gold-and-crimson through the woods. 

“A grand old tree,” exclaimed the horseman, 
riding under its branches, and looking up to its 
leafy dome. “ If no better quarters offer, we 
can camp here safe from rain or dew. i doubt 
much if my people will ever pitch me a more 
royal tent. Ha! Black heart, thy ears have 
caught the sound of running water. Well, find 
it out—find it out.” 

The horse* thus Bet free, turned eagerly and 
went down the sloping bank of a ravine, which 
was half choked with flowering vines and grass. 
The head of this hollow was brightened by a 
spring, which came leaping into the catiiies of 
an old Druid font, and formed a rocky pool 
some few yards further down the slope of the 
hill. Footpaths, well trod, ran down to both 
font and pool; but the horse chose the upper 
track, and thrust his thirsty mouth deep into 
the sparkling water of the font, at which his 
master laughed and patted him on the neck. 

“ That is right, old friend: take the brightest 
and the' best. France, at the worst, owes us 
pure water and fresh air with the rest of them. 
What! had enough? Then it is my turn. So 
stand aside for the king.” 

The traveler said this with laughing mockery, 
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which hod just a shade of bitterness in it, while 
he laid the bridle on his horse’s neck and dis¬ 
mounted. Taking the stream a little above the 
place where his steed had refreshed himself, he 
bent down and drank eagerly of the cool water. 
Then, drawing a deep breath, he returned to his 
horse, which followed him up the bank and 
under the beech again with the docility of a dog. 
Here the young man took on anxious look down 
the valley, in search of his companions; but 
they were not in sight: so he drew off his heavy 
buff gloves, doffed his cap of rusty velvet, and 
commenced fanning himself with the tuft of 
heron’ s-plumes that ornamented it, while he care¬ 
lessly ruffled up the heap of rich brown curls, 
that fell in damp masses over his forehead, with 
the disengaged hand, which was now revealed \ 
shapely and white as a woman’s. 

He had not remained long in this position, 
when a second traveler came in sight, moving 
slowly along a horse-path that skirted the wood. 
His horse, that seemed little inferior to Black- 
heart in beauty or strength, halted painfully in 
one of his forelegs, and, just as he came in sight 
of the beech, stumbled and fell. 

“ He is hurt past moving,” said the newcomer, 
laying the head of his steed tenderly down on 
one of the cushions of moss that grew thickly 
along the path, as the young man came toward 
him, leaving his own horse under the beech. 
“Thus, sire, my evil-fortune ever follows those 
I would serve. This is a hard mischance, just 
as our journey comes to a close.” 

“Nay,” answered the young man, with a 
good-natured laugh. “ I was but now wonder¬ 
ing if any general of France had a more lofty 
tent than the ruddy-leaved old tree yonder. 
To our right, is a spring of the coolest and 
brightest water ever drunk by man or beast. 
Cheer up: thy steed may not be so far gone as 
he seems; and, if he is, the king of France has 
been in worse strait than this, and lived through 
it.” 

“ But he will die,” answered the newcomer, 
with a look of keen distress, while he made an 
effort to arouse his prostrate horse. 

“Nay, nay: he is but exhausted. A draught 
of water from yon spring will put new life into 
him.” 

“Ah, sire, it is worse than that. As I passed 
along the skirt of the wood, a flight of arrows 
whistled by me; one struck this poor beast in 
the shoulder, where the shaft broke off, leaving 
the iron deep in the flesh. I greatly fear the 
arrow was poisoned.” 

“Heaven forfend,” exclaimed the younger 
man. 


“Look, look, sire! A simple wound never 
produced agony like this,” cried the master of 
the horse, who had stooped and was striving to 
encourage him by every gentle method in his 
power. But it was all in vain that he patted 
the reeking haunches and drew his hand, with 
words of enoouragement, down the soiled and 
panting neck. The poor brute made one desper¬ 
ate effort, and threw out his forehoofs with 
a force that stretched all his sinews till they 
worked like serpents over his panting chest 
and lifted him from the earth. But he fell back, 
and once more lay panting in the dust, his great 
wild eyes turned upon his master with a look 
of almost human appeal. 

Again the young man bent down with a 
despairing attempt at aid. The horse answered 
it with a lift of the head, again buried his hoofh 
deep in the gravel, and made one more desperate 
attempt to rise; but the sinews, which laced his 
body like whipcord, relaxed suddenly. He fell 
slowly forward, the flesh quivered on his slender 
limbs like thick grass stirred by the wind, and 
the generous animal lay dead at his master’s feet. 

The young man looked mournfully on the body 
of his dead steed a moment, then turned away, 
that his companion might not see how deeply the 
loss had moved him. 

“Fie, man I do not take it so hardly,” said 
his companion. “ We have -yet a few good steeds 
at Chinon, if the English do not ravage the place 
before we get back, and thou shalt have free 
choice of the best.” 

Dunais—for so the man was called—turned 
suddenly, and kissed the hand Charles held out 
to him.' 

“ It is not that, sire, nor altogether grief for 
this poor beast that moves me, though I loved 
him well: but that he lies here stark and dead 
shows that there is danger about us, and our 
rashness may have placed the king within reach 
of his enemies.” 

For a moment, the handsome face of King 
Charles was clouded. But he was of a light 
and careless nature, and scoffed at danger when 
it was not close upon him. 

“Never fear for us,” he said, laughing: “we 
were born and bred in feud, worse than any 
England has threatened us with. Besides, our 
own oppressed subjects are as likely to assail us 
as Bedford’s men, for our whole army is broken 
up into bands of brigands. It may be a shot 
from our own people that has brought down thy 
horse.” 

“ Even then there would be peril.” 

“ But we are used to that Oh, here comes—” 
[to bi coktixvbd.] 
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Thx qmurrel had begun in the morning, and it 
was now nearly ten o’clock at night; yet neither 
would give in, and the situation was becoming 
grave. 

She realised it. She had been married three 
years—it had been a love-match—and, although 
she had often had little differences with her hus¬ 
band, they had never before lasted more than an 
hour at the most. 

It had been a lovely morning, but hot, and 
they had arranged to go out together. He had 
proposed it, just a walk in the park, near which 
they lived; the exercise would do her good, and 
it would be very pleasant under the trees. 

She had risen late and was in a bad humor. 
She was nervous and oppressed by the heat. 

In the street, he remarked that her bonnet was 
a little on one side. 

44 I’m sure it isn’t,” she briefly replied, and 
tossed her head in defiance. 

“Allow me, my dear—” 

44 1 won’t allow you at all; my bonnet is quite 
straight,” she interrupted. 44 1 do wish you 
would not always make remarks about my 
toilette; you inspect me all over. One day, 
it is my dress that is wrong, now it is my 
bonnet Don’t I know how to dress myself?” 

44 But, my dear, I only said—” 

44 You only said! Well, that’s quite enough.” 

And she laughed a short, mocking, disdainful 
laughj that was terribly exasperating. 

He was not tQ be so easily beaten, though. 

“Well, then,” he pursued, “if that’s the 
latest fashion, I had better follow it” And he 
tipped his own hat up on one side. 

How disgraceful! She blushed, as she looked 
at him. What would people say ? That she was 
walking out with some low music-hall fellow? 
However, she said nothing—only quickened her 
pace, in order to walk in front of him: she 
would not appear to be in his company. He 
quickened also, and, for the rest of the walk, 
remained malignantly glued at her side. 

At last, she was obliged to speak. “It’s a 
pity you can’t see yourself. What an object you 
are!” she said. 

He began to whistle. 

“And now I see you are as vulgar as you 
look/’ 

He bit his lip, but made no reply. 


Just then, they passed a shop-windqw. She 
peeped at her reflection in the glass, and saw 
that her bonnet was a little bit askew. But 
she would not give in—not she! She chose 
a moment, when she thought he was not looking, 
to put up her hand and place it straight. 

He saw the movement, however, and imitated 
it She became furious, and would not say 
another word. 

They had dined in silence, and, after dinner, 
he hod taken a book and had not spoken a word, 
the whole evening. Ah, how she hated him! 
Yes, she—who used to love him so much. He 
had at last shown his true character: he had 
appeared in his real color to-day. How unhappy 
she was, to have such a husband! He had 
deceived her, with his pretended tenderness 
and put-on airs. How falsely he had smiled, 
with those fine eyes of his! Yes, she must give 
him credit tor those: he had lovely eyes. Even 
now, though kept severely intent on his book, 
there seemed something tender and kind about 
them, under their long soft lashes. And yet he 
was a monster. Just look at him: the fine clear 
lines of his face are plainly seen, in the lamp¬ 
light; his broad full forehead, his long white 
hands, the very immobility of all his person, 
indicate that he is a being with extraordinary 
power of will. It seemed as if some magnetic 
fluid drew her toward him, and she trembled. 
Ah, what would her future be? 

To-morrow, she would go home to her mother’s. 
And, if he dared to come after her, with his 
Satanic smile, she would demand a divorce. 

And thus, stretched on a sofa, she allowed her 
thoughts to run on, trying her hardest to make 
herself believe that her life was full of bitter¬ 
ness, and that she was the most ill-used woman 
in the world. 

And all this to happen at her age—twentyone! 
Only twentyone—after being married only three 
years! And what years 1 Full of pleasure, 
sweets, kisses, and delight. Yes, she must 
admit that. He had always been very kind, 
and had done everything to make her happy. 
And he could be most amusing, when he liked— 
always had something new to tell her. Alas, 
souvenirs! Alas, regret! All, all, is finished 
now. 

Yes, all is finished: for, at this very moment, 
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when he must know how she was suffering, 
he has not the slightest pity or compassion 
—none whatever. He leans in his chair—read¬ 
ing, reading, reading—with his fine fair mustache 
gleaming softly in the lamplight 

A despairing sigh escapes from her. That 
mustache! How she once adored it. How she 
once loved to roll it between her little fingers. 
And how she used to laugh when sometimes she 
pulled it too hard and he made a grimace. 
Then how she used to caress him and stroke the 
poor mustache and tickle his lips with the hairs 
till he shook his head and barked as if he were a 
dog just out of water. Oh! what jolly times they 
used to have! What joys—what kisses! But 
they were all over now. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it. She hardly 
dared confess it to herself, but she began to feel 
quite anxious. Why ever didn’t he say some¬ 
thing? Why didn’t he do something? Why 
didn’t he even look at her? She coughed 
slightly and timidly, a suppressed little cough. 
The air was turning chilly. 

He deliberately laid down his book on the 
table, rose, came and closed the window, then, 
without a word, went back to his chair and 
resumed his reading. 

She felt completely crushed. After a minute 
she got up, and, rustling her dress, went 
toward the door. 

He raised his head. 

“ Where are you going?” he asked. 

“ To my room.” 

“ To bed already ?” 

“ What would you have me do? Better go to 
bed than be bored.” 

She put her hand to the door and turned the 
handle slowly, sighing deeply. 

He rose in his turn, and took his hat. 

‘ Where are you going?” she asked. 

“ To the club.” 

“Ah!” 

She withdrew her band from the door, and 
turned to watch her husband, who was arran¬ 
ging his hat on his head before the glass. 


“It's all on one side!” she cried, suddenly, 
with difficulty restraining her laughter. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he returned, the comi¬ 
cality of the situation striking him at the same 
time. 

“ Oh, yes, it is; permit me to put it straight.” 

She ran toward him, and, before he could pre¬ 
vent her, she had stood on tiptoe and seized the' 
hat with her two hands. 

Her sleeves fell back, revealing her arms—her 
fair pretty arms. He felt them flutter his mus¬ 
tache, but he gave no sign. 

He put his hands behind his back and looked 
up to the ceiling while she carefally arranged 
his hat. As he felt her soft skin touch his 
cheeks, he had half a mind to put his arms round 
her—no, the other half of his mind remained 
firm, and he resisted the temptation. 

Then, satisfied with the hat, she brushed back 
his hair behind his ears carefully and slowly. 
But he made no sign. She could bear it no 
longer. With a sudden impulse, she seized the 
hat and dashed it to the ground. 

“It’s horrible, horrible! I hate that ugly— 
stovepipe! ” 

She hesitated before expressing the object of 
her hatred, and then hissed out her intense aver¬ 
sion to the much-abused tile with such vehemence 
that he could not keep back a burst of laughter. 

She had thrown herself into a chair, and was 
sobbing her heart out. 

He knelt down tenderly beside her, drew her 
head on to his shoulder, and their eyes met. 
Both pairs were clouded with tears. 

“ You shall put my bonnet on for me, to-morrow 
morning,” she said, an hour afterward. 

“And I’ll try and put it on one side.” 

“Yes, do, please; and then we’ll quarrel 
again.” 

“ I’d quarrel every day to have such a sweet 
reconciliation.” His arms were round her neck, 
and lips were pressed to lips once more. 

“ But you were a brute—you know you were.” 
However, she kissed him again, and, kissing 
him, fell asleep. 


LINES FOR AN AUTOSR APH-ALBDM. 

BT KATE AULD. 


Do you give me thin page? 

Then, indeod, I’ll engage 
To fill it with pen-and-ink dripping. 
But I’ll not reck my mind 
dome fine aaying to And, 

Or copy some newspaper-clipping. 


Nor do I now call 
All good-fbrtune to fall 
On your head from the heaven above you. 

I simply will aay, 

In my verse* to-day, 

What you knew perhaps always: I love you. 
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BT IMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1. 


No. 1—Is a stylish home-dress, of striped and 
plain woolen material. The underskirt is of 
the plain goods, and kilted in wide plaits 
mounted upon a foundation-yoke. The over¬ 
skirt is of the stripe, quite long, and plaited 
into the elongated waist, as seen in the illus¬ 
tration. The back-drapery is formed by one 
long breadth of the material, doubled, and looped 
only at the waist. The edge of the entire over¬ 
skirt is finished with either a binding of velvet 
or a narrow silk fringe. The bodice for this 
costume is cut, both back and front, so that the 
stripes may meet. A half-vest, of black or 
colored velvet to correspond with the material, 
is finished by a high collar of the same. The 
sleeves are slightly full, being out straight and 
gathered into a deep cuff, which is covered by 


No. 2. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, suitable for 
spring. It is composed of striped and plain 
vigogne-cloth, or any of the many pretty and 
soft woolen materials. In this costume, the 
striped material is used crosswise, making a 


a cuff of velvet, open on the back of the sleeve, 
and ornamented by a row of small buttons on 
either side of the opening. The same small 
buttons close the front of the bodice and vest. 
Four yards of double-fold, in plain, for the kilted 
skirt. Six and a half to seven yards of stripe, 
half a yard of velvet, four dozen buttons, will 
be required for this oostume. This model will 
be both appropriate and stylish for wash- 
gingham, striped and plain. In dark colors, 
the oostume could be worn out, almost, before 
it would need to be laundried. 
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bayadere effect, which seems to be the latest 
mode, as we have seen it in some of the most : 
elegant French costumes. This forms the skirt, : 
as these fine woolen goods are generally from 
fortysix to fiftytwo inches in width. The width | 
is usually long enough for the skirt. Sometimes, 
a piece is taken off the top and used as trimming ; 
for the bodice and cuffs. The bodice and over- 1 ; 
skirt are of the plain material. In our model, 
it is of diagonal or fine pin-stripe, aU in , 
one color, but to correspond with that of the 
underskirt. The waist is a very short corsage- 
basque without any trimming, and the overskirt 
falls in a long point in front, looped high at the 
sides, and puffed at the back. Tight coat-sleeves, 
with pointed cuff and high standing collar. 

A bit of the underskirt is introduced into the 
cuff and as a narrow vest. Small crocheted 
buttons, or fancy metal ones, as the taste may 
suggest. Two and a half vards of stripe, for 
skirt, six to eight of plain—it depends upon the i 
width of the material. 



No. 3. 


No. 8—Is another combination - costume, of 
checked and plain Scotch woolen. The under¬ 
skirt is of the check, plain in front and at sides, 
kilt-plaited at the back—Bay, three-quarters of 


a yard up. The overdrapery is bordered by 
a nine-inch band of the check. The side-panel 
and the front- drapery are in one piece, the 
pointed front turning over the side-panfel. The 
back-dfapeiy is likewise edged with the check ; 
or it may be made entirely of the check, lined 
with the plain. This is arranged to form a 
jabot, showing the underlining. A vest of the 
check, over which is a short jacket of the plain 



No. 4. 


material. The jacket has a turnover collar, like 
a coat, fastens with a olasp or frogs-and-cord. 
Sleeves plain, with cuffs of the check. A Derby- 
hat, of the same check, completes this stylish 
street-costume. These Scotch woolens come in 
mixed colors, or blaok and white. For spring 
wear, they will be of light texture, although of 
dark colors. Four to six yards of check, four 
yards of plain double-fold material, will be 
required. 

No. 4—Is a simple design for corsage-blouse, 
suitable for a young girl or young lady who may 
be tall and slender. The material is of figured 
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or dotted foulard. A plain skirt, with scarf- 
drapery crossing the front, which disappears 
under a wide box-plait on either side. The 
back is plain, and hangs in straight plaits, over 
which are long loops-and-ends of the material 
forming a sash. The blouse-waist has three 
box-plaits, back and front, like a Norfolk-jacket, 
only it is very much shorter from under the belt. 
A deep sailor-collar is tied, in front by a bow of 
ribbon. A similar bow ornaments the left side 
of the belt, which is also of the ribbon. Rather 
short coat-sleeves; this, however, is entirely a 
matter of individual taste or comfort. Loops of 
the ribbon ornament the side-plaits of the skirt, 
put on diagonally, as seen in the illustration. 
From twelve to fifteen yards of yard-wide foulard, 
silk, or figured delaine. This model may be used 
for sateen or gingham. 


sacque, with double box-plaits in the back-seam 
at the waist-line, to give enough fullness to the 
skirt. The sleeves are slightly fulled into a 
band, and edged with a gathered ruffle of the 
embroidery. A ribbon ties at the waist, also 
ties the collar and ornaments the sleeves. Ten 
yards of flannel will be required. The em¬ 
broidery to be put on slightly full* around the 
bottom of the skirt, perfectly plain down the 
front on one side. 


No. 5. 

No. 5—Is a very simple and useful model for 
a flannel wrapper. It is of plain twilled flannel, 
edged with an embroidered border, dome in silk 
upon the flannel It can be bought either as 
an edge to the flannel or separately as an 
embroidered edging. This model is only a loose 


< ... No. e. 

< No. 6—Is a blouse-robe, for a little girl of 
J four to six years. It is made of Scotch plaid, 
| box-plaited back and front, and is worn over 
j a guimp of plain cashmere corresponding in 
5 color to the plaid. The blouse is slipped over 
\ the head, and is fastened with a button on 
j the shoulders. The belt is made of blocks 
s of the plaid, cut on the bias, through which 

I cords of worsted, with ball tassels, tie at one 
side. 

No. 7.—A nursery-frock, for a child of three 
years, made of flannel with feather-stitching; 
| The frock is plaited back and front, and there 
< is a row of feather-stitching on each plait, above 
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No. 7. 


the hem, on collar and cuffs. The frock ties 
with a sash at the back. 

No. 8.—For a boy of three to four years, we 
give a piqu6, braided and feather-stitchcd. The 
skirt is box-plaited all around, a row of braiding 
between each plait. Cuffs, collar, and vest 



No. 8. 


braided to match. The plaits on the waist are 
held in place by a row of feather-stitching on 
each plait. The frock opens at one side under 
the plait, and fastens to the side of the vest. 

A waistband is arranged to pass through straps, 

back and front the same. 


THERMOMETER. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 

These cheap little thermometers are seen > narrow ribbon are tied through the holes in the 
mounted in such a variety of ways, that it is l thermometer. 

rather a difficult matter to suggest something \ Turn the top down an inch, and catch it on 
different. But we do not believe any of our < the lower corners to the sides. Sew the 
readers has seen one like that which is given < thermometer on so that the top reaches the 
in the front of the number. s bottom of the part turned over. Sow it on 

One-quarter of a yard of two-inch satin ribbon $ through the holes. The narrow ribbon is tied 
and two yards of the narrowest width are required > together through the loop at the top. The 
for one. The wide ribbon is fringed out, on one ? new shades of pink and green form a pretty 
end, three-quarters of an inch, the other end is \ combination of colors, or two shades of yellow 
hemmed with a narrow hem. Tiny bows of the ? will be effective. 


LAVENDER SACHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design. S Any variety of these sachets may be made 
printed in colors, for a lavender sachet. To > with different mottoes and flowers. “ Forget Me 
make this pretty little affair, take a piece of gros- i Not,” with the flowers and leaves sprinkled 
grain ribbon twice the length given in our model. \ over; “ Merrie Xmas,” with holly berries and 
On one half, embroider the motto and flowers, in \ leaves, 14 Easter,” “ Birth-Day,” etc., etc. 
one color, in outline; fringe out the ends; sew \ Sachetrpowder between thin layers of cotton- 
thc ribbon together neatly and fill the sachet < wadding fills the sachet to perfection. Altogether, 
with lavender-blossoms. < as pretty as original. 
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GIRL’S FROCK: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, for oar drees-pattern, 
a girl’s frock, for a girl from fonr to six years 
old. Folded in with the number is a Supplement, 
with ftill-size diagrams for catting the frock out. 
They are, as will be seen, four in number, via: 

No. I.^Hale op Underfront, with skirt 
attached, which is to have twentytwo inches 
added in the back for the required fullness. 
This underfront is to be either gathered or 
plaited at the neck and waist. 

No. 2 —Is the Overfront, forming a jacket 
that opens over the fullness. 

No. 8.— Half of Back. 

No. 4.—Upper and Under Part of Sleeve. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
join. The jacket may be edged with either 
embroidery or lace. It should be made of some 
wash-material. Zephyr, sateen, or bfege may 
be made up into this simple costume. The 
sash to be of the material, if of washing-goods. 
If the costume be of bfege, cashmere, or foulard, 
make the sash of surah to match. 



WORK-BAG. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an extra 
embellishment, printed in colors, of a new-style 
work-bag. This pretty affair is made inside of a 
small willow open basket. 

The inside bag is of China figured silk. 
Our model calls for one figured in Japanese 
design in two shades of China-blue. This kind 
of silk comes wide, so that five-eighths of a yard 
is all the quantity required. Double it in half. 
This forms the entire bag and makes the lining 
at the same time. Run casings for the strings 
two and a half inches from the top, making a 
wide frill. Gather the bottom edge and sew into 
a small circular piece about as large as a half- 
dollar. This is made by covering a bit of card 


with some silk of the same color. Divide the 
bag into five equal parts, and sew at each point 
one-half yard of satin ribbon to two, exactly in 
the middle. These ribbons tie the bag to the 
basket at each intersecting point. The same 
ribbon is to be run into the casing at the top, 
to draw the bag—three-fourths of a yard to 
each string, making in all four to four and a 
quarter yards. It is better to have a trifle of 
ribbon over than to have the strings or bows 
scrimped. The ribbons may be of two shades of 
blue or one only, as the taste may decide. When 
two shades are used, one-half more of one shade 
than the other. The basket may be white, os in 
our pattern, or bronzed, or gilt, as preferred. 
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E A8TER-GREETIN G CARD. 


BT X18 8 E. J. WELSH. 



One of the most unique and least expensive 
of Easter-cards is the one given above: a cross 
of thorns, mounted on a card made of rough 
water-color paper, three and a half by five inches 
in size. Draw the size on the paper with a faint 
pencil-line, and tear it out to give it a ragged 


appearance. Make the cross of locust-twigs, 
joined together with fine wire, and gilded; then 
fasten it on the paper with strong glue. The 
lettering is done in gilt. One corner is caught 
down with a bow of satin ribbon. Lacquer may 
be used instead of gilding. 


DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement, but in such a 
way as not to interfere with the lines of the 
dress-pattern, two designs in embroidery: 

1.—Eoo-Ooset. This is just in time for 

Easter. It may be worked on white butcher*s- 
linen, granite-cloth, etc., etc., in outline-stitch, 
with black silk. It is intended to be put over 
(878) 


eggs, after they are boiled and served at table, 
to keep them warm. 

2.—Border por Piano-Cover, Curtain, Etc., 
Etc. This is to be worked in Kensington-stitch, 
the lilies shaded with very light yellows, and 
the leaves in greens of the color of water-lily 
leaves. 
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GRANDMAMMA’S POCKET. 


BY MRS. JAMB TIITH, 


This pocket—an engraving of which, when 
closed, we give at the side here—is to be made 
of Java canvas, and worked in cross-stitch in 
colored cotton or silk. The inside is lined with 
satin, and provided with little pockets for spec¬ 
tacles, knitting-needles, darning cotton and 
needles, etc. We give, also, the pattern more 
in detail. 





JAPANESE SACHETS. 

BT MISS E. J. WELSH. 


Something odd and quickly made in the form 
of sachets is represented in the front of the 
number, made of Japanese paper mats, which 
can be purchased generally at any store where 
articles for fancy-work are for sale. They are 
eight inches square, very delicately tinted the 
color of flowers, and are suoh as to admit of the 
use of the new shades of pink, green, and laven¬ 
der ribbon. No. 2 satin ribbon is employed. 
Three-quarters of a yard will be required for 


each. First fold the mat together and cut nine 
slits in it with a penknife, to run the ribbon 
through; open it and lay several thicknesses of 
cotton between it, sweetly scented with sachet- 
powder; run the ribbon through the openings 
made for it, with the aid of a hairpin; fasten 
the ends on one side with a stitch, and draw the 
remainder of the ribbon through the centre slit; 
cut in two and tie in a bow. These are very 
showy and saleable at fairs. 
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PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 


BT KBS. JANE WI1TIE, 



Iridescent beads are now so much in flavor, 
that they are used very effectively in making 
birds, butterflies, and other insects. This design 
for a photo-frame is embroidered in this manner, 
the sheen of the beads giving a very natural and 
life-like appearance. 

The designs may be done as appliqud, by being 
made separately; or they may be traced on the 
plush or velvet, and worked on it at once. But, 
better still, if you have time and patience, 
appliqud the body, and trace the wings on 


foundation-net. Then first outline them with 
beads, threaded three or four at a time on fine wire. 
After they are outlined, vein them through the 
centre in the same way, and then scallop around 
the edge with some very bright beads, or make 
any marks or “eyes,” such as distinguish the 
insect you are making. Try and follow the 
coloring as near to nature as you can* and fill 
in with the grounding-shade. These should be 
sewed to the body at t&e apex, and bent into 
shape as if extending for hovering. 


PENWIPER. 

BY HISS K. J . WELSH. 


These little egg penwipers, engravings of 
which are given in the front of the number, 
and designed for Eastcr-gifts, are made of felt, 
chamois-skin, and cloth. Six thicknesses of 
each are required for one, the top one being 
decorated, as seen. The first one is made of 
robin’s-egg-colorcd felt. This is decorated with 
( 380 ) 


a webbing of metallic tinsel; the letters are also 
formed of the tinsel. The centre one is chamois- 
skin, with a little pen-and-ink sketch on it. 
Number three Is dark-purple cloth, with a bit 
of the passion-flower and vine painted on it. 
The six pieces are tied together with a tiny bow. 
which finishes this pretty affair. 
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PIANO-COVER. 


BT M&0. JAMB WJ5AY1B. 



This model is composed of hands of plash J The size end length of the cover are to be 
alternated with bands of coarse €tamine or j determined by the piano. This model is intended 
canvas of 6cru color, embroidered with chenille > for the top of an upright piano. Tassels of 
of different shades corresponding with the color j filoselle or chenille finish the edge. This model 
of the plush; or it may be embroidered in l may also be used for scarf table-cover, top of 
Oriental colors. > console, etc., etc. 

MUSIC-HOLDER. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER, 


Ul. 



For a person who carries music much about the straight band, as when in use it is intended 
with her, a fancy holder for it would be useful, to form an arched handle to carry the music 
Form two cylinders the size of the roll, in plush with. The plush may be embroidered in silk, 
or velvet, line them neatly with silk, and connect in eroes-stiteh or Kensington-stitch. Along the 
them with a straight band similarly lined, handle, the word 11 music** is to be worked. It 
The rings may be stiffened with card; but not is an exceedingly stylish music-holder. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

How to Mount Photographs. —We are continually asked 
what is the best way to mount photographs, and, in conse¬ 
quence, give the following hints, only premising that good 
material, in the way of cardboard especially, is necessary 
for lasting suocess. 

Common glue, gum, or clear starch-paste may be used. 
Of the three, the last answers decidedly the best for most 
purposes. It is very clean, and leaves no mark if it should 
touch the margin of the mount; it is very adhesive, and, 
if made fresh for use, it is quite free from any injurious 
action on the photograph. The only drawback in some 
cases is that it must be applied on to the back of the picture 
while this is damp; and, as the albumenizod paper is apt to 
stretch in one sense when wet, the picture becomes longer 
or broader, and, being attached thus to the card, never 
regains its original proportion. If starch is used as a 
mountant—and we strongly recommend it for portraits, 
such as cartes-de-visite, cabinets, or panels, whore the card 
is stiff and shows very little margin—the sensitized paper 
ought always to be cut in the same sense, by which means 
regularity will be obtained, and any slight deviation of 
proportion will not be so perceptible as if some are broad 
and others long. To mount your photographs with starch, 
proceed in the following manner: Trim the prints before 
they are toned. This will, first, economize the edging of 
silvered paper, which can be burned down, to recover the 
metal; and, secondly, save both time and trouble in cutting 
them afterward, as they cannot be cut to shape while wet: 
and, after they are allowed to dry, they become crisp and 
crack in the edge. As they must be re-wetted before 
starching, it is just as well to do them at once on removing 
from the washing-bath. 

The prints must be taken from the water, and laid, one 
over the other, face downward, on a sheet of glass. When 
all are thus placed, put a clean towel or blotting-paper over 
them, and press out the surplus water from the pile. The 
starch should be made fresh for use and perfectly clear, in 
the same manner as arrowroot. Use a pasting-brush, which 
must be kept for that exclusive purpose, and should be 
stood in clean water when not in use, to prevent hardening 
and the falllng-out of hair from dryuea. When the starch 
is cold, carefully take off the skin that forms on the surface 
and use like ordinary paste. It should be of about the 
stiffness of firm blanc-mange, and plentifully applied with 
the brush oh the back of each print, avoiding lumpe or 
irregular thickness, and carefully going up to the edge. 
When pasted, take up each picture, with the help of a 
penknife or other sharp instrument to lift the corner, 
without overtouching with the hands, and at once place it 
in the right position on the dry card. When quite straight 
to the eye, cover it with a piece of stiff blotting-paper and 
rub briskly, after which lift the blotting-paper, and place 
the mounted photo aside to dry. Proceed in the same 
manner for the whole pile of damp pictures. When they 
are all dry, examine the prints, and remove any defective 
white spots with color mixed to match the tone of the 
photo, and your impression will then be ready for rolling 
or burnishing. 

For pictures where a good margin is desirable, we do not 
recommend starch, as the photograph contracts in drying, 
and will inevitably cockle up the card. The best plan is 
to use gelatine, as it has the advantage that a good deal 
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of spirits-of-wine can be added to it, instead of water, and 
the prints will not stretch so much when it is applied; 
consequently, their contraction will be so slight that the 
mount will retain almost its original flatness. Gum-arabic, 
as a mountant, is apt to become brittle and to turn acid, 
which is prejudicial to the keeping-quality of silver prints. 
We do not, therefore, recommend it 

Some persons recommend dissolved india-rubber as a 
mountant; but it has been quite abandoned by all profes¬ 
sionals. In the first place, it is awkward and dirty to 
handle, does not adhere readily, has to be applied to the 
dry print, which has the knack of curling itself over and 
smearing the sticky medinm 'on the face of the picture; 
and, after a time, the photographs mounted in this way will 
peel off the mounts, because the india-rubber becomes 
brittle, and loses its adhesive power. 

A last word: Never allow your prints to get dry when 
placed on the glass for mounting, but get them done off as 
rapidly as possible; otherwise, they will adhere to the glass 
and to each other, and no amount of after-soaking will 
succeed in detaching them without injury. 

Munkachy’s Great Picture or “Christ Bkjtorx Pilate” 
has just been sold to a leading Philadelphia merchant for 
one hundred thousand dollars. We have a steel-plate of 
this painting—size 21x27—engraved for us by Illman 
Brothers in their beet style, from which we will sell impres¬ 
sions to subscribers to “Peterson” for fifty cents—the mere 
cost of paper, printing, postage, etc., etc.—the original cost 
of the plate being thrown in gratis. To persons not sub¬ 
scribers, the price is one dollar. As the engraving is really 
a flve-dollar one—the etching for the same picture, no bet¬ 
ter, being sold for thfijjjfeum—this is a rare opportunity to 
get a fine copy, for a comparatively low price, of the most 
remarkable picture of the nineteenth century. 

Sunflowers, in their esthetic aspect, have been so much 
talked of, that people have generally forgotten the economic 
use of the plant. In some countries, it is largely cultivated 
for the seeds, which are fattening-food for fowls. Iu Russia, 
and, we believe, in some of our Western States, they are 
cultivated for supplying fuel. They are harvested in two 
parts, the seed-heads being cut off and put away in a corn- 
crib, and the stalks piled in a shed. When cut in the right 
time, the stalks, when dry, are hard as oak, and make 
a good hot fire, while the seed-heads with the seed in make 
a better fire than the best bard coal. The seed, being very 
rich in oil, will burn better and longer, bushel for bushel,' 
than hard coal. 

“ No Poorer at the End of the Tear.”—A lady writes 
to us as follows: “I send you two dollars, for your maga¬ 
zine—which I have been wanting so long, but always felt 
too poor to indulge ip; but I don’t think I will be any 
poorer at the end of the year.” No, you will be richer in 
every way. You will save in being well dressed, etc., etc., 
besides the pleasure you will derive from the stories. 

“Is a Great Puxzle.”— A new subscriber writes from 
Boalsburg, Pa.: “Iam immensely pleased with ‘Peterson.’ 
I think it is the magazine ‘par excellence.’ I already 
reallze.it as a ‘sine qua non.’ How I have done without 
it hithorto is a great puzzle.” 
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III “ Book, or Bum,” amu Onu PxxiurMS.—One Additions Mat Bb Maos To a Club at the price paid 

of our premium for updnbe for "J ^ iwi," for by the rest of- the ciub; and, when enough additional 

1887, is the 44 Book of Beauty*” This is a volume of poetry, name have been seat, the sender will be entitled to 
devoted to fair women, end illustrated with nine steel- another premium or premiums. The additions may be 
portraits of celeb r ated beauties, etc., etc. It is bound in nude at any time, all through the year. Goon, therefore, 
patent morocco, gilt, and tOU be an ornament for any adding to your clubs and earning more premium. 
oeutreMable. 1b earn a copy, it ie only necessary to get - 

up a.slob, for “Peterson.” [_ „ ;■ \ “Bxttbr Evbry Yxar.”— 8sys a lady, remitting her 

Another of our premiums is a large etoel - engraving, ! subecription from Cramer, lllinoie: “ I have taken the 
rise twentyone by twenty seven inches, called “ Mother's I magasine since a child, aud this is my tweutyfburth year, p 
Darling." R> secure it, you have only to get up a club for ; and 1 think it better every year." 

“ Peterson." Or both it and the “ Book of Beauty " can be - 

had by getting up one of our latrger clube. * * The Reason Why Th* Bride has to cut the cake is that, 

Another of our premium is an actre copy qf the mega in savage tribes, it was the wife's duty to provide food for 
oinofe*m&l. All three premiums can be earned by getting ; her husband and household. It survive# now as a symbol, 
up certain large clubs. Bee the Prospectus. It w never too \ * —_ 

lad in tk* year to gd up dmU or mhecr i b * Back pumhen : lu Trimmiwo, we have stripes, both lengthwise and cross- 
to January, inclusive^ can always Jbe had. wise. For trimming only, ribbons may be sewed ou the ma- 

- terial, es p eci a ll y when crosswise stripes or bayaderes are used. 

This Changeable April Wbathbb is Just the weather ___ _ _ .___ _ 

for catching cold. Take care, therefore 1 Do not render ' ^ 

your body unwholesome from over-clothing, nor, on the ; NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 

other hand, your lungs sickly for want of the pure air of The Sling qf David, and Other Poem* By Mm. Alfred 
heaven: for you can no more live well without this than Kunmer. 1 ml, 12mo. Nm o York: Hard A Co. —A volume 
a Ash can survive In a muddy foream. Boro-throat and ! of religious poems, with an introduction by General Lew 
tio-doloreux, or face-ache, are very common complaints in Wallace, author of “ Ben Hur," eta., etc. ,The principal 
cold April weather, with high wind. They more easily poem is devoted to the story of David, and is full of 
prevented than cured. Both may be produced in the same ; dramatic incidents, of which the interview between Saul 
way-—namely, from exposure to coUL It is a draught and David, the scene before the battle, the parley, and the • 
blowing directly on the face and into the eyes* or upon onslaught and victory, are especially effective. The author 
the neck, that brings op these dirireoring complaints, shows his versatility in numerous shorter poems. The 
Beware of sach. a draught, and also of wet feet. ; volume is vary h a n ds o mely printed. 

—* Unde Max. By Boo a Nonchdte Cary. I sol, 12mo. 

Tkb Ubb op Lra*~W atek. —It is bo common now for ; Philadelphia : J. B. Lippmcoti Company. —The author of this 
doctors to advise mothers to put lime-water in the milk : new novel is already favorably known by her "Barbara 
given young c hildren, that a word or two may be a useful | Uoathcote's Trials" and other popular fiction. Her present 
warning. Lime is a strong alkali, and should be used with : tale is, if anything^ an improvement on its predecessors, 
caro and caution, and its effeot on a child watched. It is j We cannot praise it more highly than by saying the heroine 
such a tasteless and harmless-looking liquid, that many ; is the very ideal of a noble womanhood, and that the story 
people think it scarcely necesmry even to measure the j ends happily, as all love-stories should. For, as Emenou 
quantity need. But great care should be taken as to this; ; said, " poetical justice, after all, is the true Justice.'* 

for it often produces the severest constipation. Do not, I; The Monarch of Dream* By Thomas Wentworth Biggin- 

therefore, administer, it to excess. j| son. 1 col., 16me. Boston; Lee A Shepard.—A pretty little 

- !; i m ag in a ti ve story, one of the best things the author has 

Do You- Want Lion Work —light work that you can ever done, though he always 4oes exceptionally good work, 
carry in your pocket? .Take a piece of silk braid, and “It.is," as a well-known critic has said, "a charming 
embroider it with -gold, silver, or colored silk. This will allegory—as full of nature as of fancy.** We may add 
serve to trim an outdoor Jacket, or the Bosnian blouse that there are few books os original in the whole range of 
which is now so fashionable, especially in black foulard, s American literature. 

This same work, though in a csaroer style and on a wider \ P»ee of the Household. By Amanda M. fkmgla* l eoL, 
braid, is employed to edge curtains and door-hangings i 12mo. Boehm: Lae A Shepard. —One of our early con- 
—. 5 tributors comes out, in this volume, in a story of more 

Sols Eons to Gbt Ip.— A lady from Texas writes: M There < than usual power. A noble feeling runs through the book, 
has been a terrible drought in this part of Terms--no rain > Beside this, the plot is artistic and the characters natural, 
to amount to anything since May, 1886—consequently there | Thai Other Person. By Mr* Alfred Hunt. 1 rot, lfano. 
ere hundreds of families being fed by the relief-committee. 5 Ph ilad el phia : J . B. Lippincott Company .—A novel of more 
We hdd to do withouteverything we could j but we cannot < than ordinary merit: for it is a love-story that is not 
do without * Peterson,’ so we sold enough eggs to take it." ; mawkish; and toth the evolution of the plot and the 
—— !; delineation of the-characters exhibit unusual skill. 

Bash a Funs Copy of this magaatoa, by getting up a The Nation, in a NmtehelL By George Makepeace Towle. 
elub In addition to other duba of this kind, we will: 1 rot, lfimo. Boehm: Lee d Shepard .—A rapid outline of 
eend a free copy for getting up a dub of two at $SjOQ each ; American history, by the author of the " Young People’s 
($4.00 In all), or dub of three at $L76 each ($6.85 iu all), v History of England.’* We do not, see how the tale could 
•—> ; be better told to be so condensed. 

Back Ntxitts Oam Always Bm Had by writing to ns, PraeUcat Pedagogy. By Louiea P. Bophin* 1 rot, IBmo. 
and smifldsg eighteen cents a number. • A news-agent Boston.* Lee d Shepard.—Thin well-written treatise is iu- 
often mys he can’t uupply them, when he is only indifferent: tended to answer the question: “ How shall my child be 
about ordering them. . In suck coses, address us. < taught?" It Isa matter in which every parent is interested. 

>•— ;l WeoordiaUy reoommend the book. 

OoMTBiBtrroBS Muff KntfOtmg of their articles, if they Young People'e Bidory of Ireland. By George Makepeace 
wish them p r ese rved; for, under no circnmetence^ can we j; Tend* 1 rob, Unto. Boston; LeedShepard.—X Companion- 
be rospoMlUri for their retain. volume to “The Nation la aNutsheU,” alreedy noticed. 

vol. XCI-—21. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tub Ni«vahm OexnNUi To Extol “Pbrisob” as 
foe beat of the lady’e-books. The Athol (Mem.) Chroniqle, 
for example, mys: “It certainly is one of the beet maga¬ 
zines for ladles, being perfectly reliable as to fashions, etc. 
The steel-engrarlngs are beautiful, and the reading-matter 
is superior to all others, haring for contributors Mrs. Ann 
8. fitdphena, Frank Lee Benedict, Edgar Fawcett, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, * Josiah Allen’s Wife,' and others* which 
• will insure 4 long life to Peterson.* ’* The Hew Berlin (H. 
Y.) Gazette says: “It is the only magazine published, that 
we know of, that is adapted to the whole household. It is 
considered to be a ‘lady’s-book,’ primarily; but it fires 
universal sa tis fo c tton to both sexes, and the young men and 
mimes dike.** The Shamokin (Pa.) Despatch ssys: “A 
brilliant number, with a beautiful double-sized colored 
Addon-plate; then a superb colored pattern for a screen, a 
Japanese design of a stork, etc.; and, after that, some fifty 
other engravings. Lucy H. Hooper faraishee an fRustratcd 
story, 4 St. Valentine’s Ere,* which is charmingly told, with 
just the least touch of humor. Him McClelland, author of 
‘Oblivion,* furnishes a powerfal story. 4 Peterson* seems 
to be always on the lookout for the new writers of mark, 
like this one. Hence its large circulation. The wonder is 
that it is not even larger. Every family of refinement 
should have this magazine on Its table. The price, real 
merit considered, is astonishingly km—only two dollars a 
year—with great deductions to clubs.* 4 

Food-Frauds. —Many food-frauds, such as c M ccOry coffee 
or watered milk, although they are a swindle In a commercial 
sense, are often tolerated because they do not particularly 
affect the health ef the consumer; but, when an article like 
baking-powder, that enters largely into the food of every 
family, and is relied upon for the healthfhl preparation of 
almost every meal, is to made as to carry highly injurious, 
if not rankly poisonous, elements into the broad, to the 
Imminent danger of the entire community, it is the duty of 
tho prim to denounce the practice in tire most emphatic 
t e rm s . 

Among recent important discoveries by the food-analysts 
is that by Prof. Mott, the U. 8. Government chemist, oi 
huge amounts of lime and alum in the cheap baking-pow¬ 
ders. Theee are, one the most dangerous, and the other the 
most useless, adulterants yet found in the low-grade inferior 
baking-powders. It is a startling Ikct that, of over one 
hundred different brands of baking-powder so for analyzed, 
comprising all thorn' sold in * this, vicinity, not one of them, 
with the single exception of the Royal B*kfogPo#der, was 
found free from both lime and alum. The chief eerrice of 
lime is to add weight It is true that lime, when subjected 
to heat, gives olf a certain amount of carbonic add gas; but 
a quiek-lime is left—a caustic so powerful that it la used by 
burners to oat the hair from hides of animals, and, in dis- 
■octing-rooms, to mors quickly rot the flesh from the bones 
of dead subjects. A small quantity of dry lime upon the 
tongue or in the eye produces painful effects; how much 
more serious most theee effects be on the delicate membranes 
of the stomach, intestines, and kidneys, more particularly ef 
infonts and children, and especially when the lime is 
token Into the system day after day, and with almost every 
meal. This is said by physicians to be one ef foe chief 
causes of indigestion, dyspepsia, and those palnfol dteeeeee : 
of the kidneys now so prevalent 

Adulteration with lime is quite-as much to be dreaded 
as with alum, which has heretofore received the most; 
emphatic condemnation from every food-analyst, physician, : 
and ebemtot, for foe reason that, while ahem (s probably ; 
partially dimolved and paeeed off in gas by foe heat of! 
baking, It la impemfble to destroy or change foe nature 
ef the ltme in any degree, eo that the entire amount in ; 
the baklitg'pewder paeeea, wkh eH ite tejueiou* pcepertiee, - 


into the stomach. When we stats font foe ehemttts have 
fouhd twelve per oent, or one-eighth, of foe entire weight 
of'some samples ef baking-powder analysed, to be lisoe, 
foe wickedness of foe adulteration will be folly apparent. 

Pure beJring-povrden are one of the chief aids to foe cook 
in preparing perfect and whSWsome food. Wkttefoose are 
to be obtained at well-established reputation, Uke ’foe 
Royal, of whose purity there has never been and sonnet be 
a question, it is proper to avoid all others. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49-Bw, ttnipi 4. Mi CMt-BM* ko. h*m l«M t, . 
practical ho m ck e tpe r. ^ 

sours asm run. 

Ib the 06 W PWk.—Three-quarters of a pound of eooked 
fish, quarter of a pound of rice, two hard-boiled eggs, two 
ounces of butter, a little mil, pepper, and ground mace; 
throw foe rice into boiling water, with a little salt, boil 
twenty minutes, strain, and dry the rice before the fire. 
Remove all skin and bones from the fish, cut into flakes. 
Chop finely foe white of the eggs, melt foe butter hi s pan, 
add the rice, fob, white, and se as oning; stir over foe die 
until thoroughly hot Turn on to a very hot dish, nicely 
heap it np. Rub foe yolks of the eggs through a flieve; put 
over the top at garnish. Flaoe round the dish a fow sp r igs 
of parsley. 

Potato-Bomp .—Boll one pound of pot a toes and, when 
done, beat them up very fine with a fork, gradually addins 
one quart of boiling milk, in which has previously been 
stewed a nail onion chopped fine, and a piece of mace; 
season to taste, and boil for a quarter of an boor, taking 
care to keep it stirred. 

lb Pry Fhh or Oatieh Bo ommi edOy .—Dry your ’fish 
thoroughly with a cloth, then roll it In four; next make 
a batter of flour and water, dip year fish in-on both sides, 
dredge over some fine rasping, which yen can proc u re from 
a bakery. Fry quickly in boiling laid er oil. 

MATS, BTC. 

Bailed fbwi.—With tape, secure over foe breast sHoee at 
lemon without rind—tills wfll make it white. Put foe fowl 
in a stewpan, with sufficient water to well cover it—the 
water Just hot enough to bear the hand in. The stewpan 
ought to be over a very slow firs, to beat through gradually. 
The moment it boils, skim well and drew to foe side of foa 
fire; skim frequently, and simmer gently till tender. A fine 
fowl will take more than half an hour, after boiling up. 
A chicken requires lea time. When done, place it an a 
hot dish, remove foe tope, lemon, and skewers, and serve 
with white sauce, parsley,'and butter, or celery-eauee. Pear 
a portion of sauce over the fowl, the rest send to table in a 
sauce-tureen. Boiled ham, tongue, er pickled pork usually 
accompanies this dish. Reserve the liquor foe fiswl urns 
cooked in, for soap or gravy. It ought to bo poured into 
a dry-unaided pan. 

Jfiecs.—Take seme remnant of roast or bn rfm d veal, 
trim off all brown parts, and mince It very finely. Pry 
a shallot chopped small In plenty of butter; when it is a 
light straw-color, add a large pinch of floor and a little 
stock, then the mince-meat, with chopped paisley, pepper; 
■alt, and nutmeg to toate. Mix well; add more stuck, if 
neoeemry, and let foe minoe gradually get hot by foe side 
of the fire. When quite hut, stir into ft, off the fire, a yolk 
of egg and foe Juice of a lemon, strained and beaten up 
together. Serve with sippets of broad, fried In butter; 
round It, end three er four poached agge aa the* top. 

Borneo for CM Meat—Chop very finely foe yelks of four 
hard-boned eggs, four eschalots, a little chopped parsley, 
chervil, end tarragon. Mix foa heibe and eggs with two 
tal l a p w ef l ih of beet salad-oil, some aslt and popper, and 
gradually add four spoo nf uls of vinegar. Arrange eoeue 
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■How ef odd meat ta a cbeh, la a dish ornamented with t hi cold water, and flap It across the face and (died. It will 


paaoes of cucumber aad dka of the hard-boiled white of 
ana. If Uked, a few ch opped caper* can be added to the 
sauce, which muat be poared over the meat Thl* I* very 
■ffitiiiag for breakfest or for luncheon. 

C Wrew e f CMmA—Put a handflfl of loafMgarlfc CWttee- 
paa with a little water, aad a*t It on the Are until it beoomee 
a dark-brown caramel; then add more water, boiling, to 
produce a dark liquor like strong coffee. v Beat up the yolks 
of dx eggs, with a little milk; strain, add one pint of milk, 
eugar to taste, and w much caramel-liquor, oold, w will 
give the mixture the desired color. Pour it into a wetl- 
huttered mold; put this in a wish basin, with coM water; 
than place the apparatus on a gentle Are, taking cere that 
the water does not boR. Half an hour's steaming wiH set 
the costard, which then turn out and serve. By using the 
white of one or two eggs, in addition to the six yolks, the 
chance of the ewtard not breaking la made more certain. 

OM #Vw*Ph*ftap.--Put a layer of any kind of fruit— 
previously stewed with sugar, and allowed to get bold—or 
Jam into a deep glass dish, mix three tablespoonfuls of 
cornflour with a gill of milk, boll one pint of milk with 
the thin rind of a lemon, and with sugar to taste. When 
well flavored with the lemon, pour the boiling milk through 
a strainer on to few cornflour, stir, and return It to a sauce¬ 
pan. Boll five minutes, or until It thickens; and, when 
cool enough not to break the glass, pour on the fruit, and 
leave it to gat quite coM and set Ornament, according to 
fancy, with jam, preserved fruit, or angelica. 

CAKXS. 

JEsehs'OUte.—Make some puff-paste, roll It out thin, 
have ready a mixture of quarter of a pound of Currants, 
taro ounces of sugar, one ounce of chopped candled ped, 
one ounce of butter, and a little grated lemon-rlud and 
Juice, just melted together in a small pan. Cut the thin 
pacts into round* with a cutter, pnt on each a good spoonful 
of the mixture, gather up the edges of the paste with yonr 
Angara, turn it over on the board, and toll but on the other 
mde with a roMing-pfn till the currants begin to show 
through; brush over with egg, if liked, and bake In a quick 
oven. 

Sootek flhsr fe read—Three - quarter* of a pound of flour, 
half a pound of butter, six ounces of sugar. Mix well, 
roll out on a pastry-board. Lay kitchen-paper folded in four 
on a Imktng-flheet; do not butter tt Place the mlxtnre on, 
when rolled to a quarter- inch thickness, and cut into a 
large round or oval; mark the edges with a knife or silver 
spoon, lay on pieces of lemon-peel and blanched almonds 
or colored comfits, and bake I4 e.sla^k ovqn ,till of a pale- 
brown. 

Mot Ibo-Odw.—One pUund of flour, six ounces of sugar, 
■lx ounces of bdtter, two eggs, three-quarters of a pound 
of currants, one pint of milk, and two tablespoonfuls of 
yeast Mix the floor and sugar, warm the milk, add the 
batter, ttir in the yeast; add the eggs, pat It to die flour 
mod eager, and let It rise well before the fire; then add the 
fruit, diVide, and plaoe In tin hoops. This will make ten 
or twelve buns; bake, split, and butter. 

SAN IT A xt, rrc. 

tier Oonp.—If you have linseed and mustard at band, 
make a poultice and put it around the patient's throat, and 
let tt breathe steam. If yon cannot get the poultice, pieces 
of sponge or flannel, wrung out In boiling water and laid 
across the throat, will answer the purpose. You ought to 
have two; and, as you take one otf, put the other on. 
Keep the child in bed, and a* warm as possible. 

There la another disease, called child-crowing or spurious 
croup, Which is very seldom fetal. The child draws in Ita 
breath with a soil Of scream, and the fece turn* dusky. 
Open the windows and give fee little patient plenty of 
Mi ali\ loosen itsdofeing, erring out fee end of a towel 


probably recover qnfckly. ttictety children are subject 
to this disease. 

Babies, especially those that are improperly fed, are liable 
to fita while teething, or when getting measles or scarlet- 
fever. A warm bath is the beat cure, in this case; but 
caution ought to be used, for wa have known this piece of 
knowledge grossly misapplied. Test the heat of the bath 
by putting in your elbow. Keep fee child in for about five 
minutes, then wrap it in warm blankets. The same toast 
ment is good in rheumatism. If you have not a regular 
bath, let the patient sit in a tub of warm water, with a 
blanket thrown around to keep in the steam. 

Jelly for lu eolidt .—Soak an ounce of gelatine in half 
a pint of cold water for. an hour or more. It is an advan¬ 
tage to soak gelatine overnight when convenient, beeanfce 
it is then more easily dissolved. Boil six ounces of lump- 
eqgar in .a pint of water, skimming it until clear; then 
throw in the soaked gelatine, let It boil slowly for file 
uiiuutea, removing all scorn afc it risen Dissolve in a basin 
a quarter of an ounce of citric add, in lump, in hal/aglll 
of boiling water; pour fee jelly on this, wheu mors eeum 
will rise, which ought to be carefully taken off. Mow add 
a gill of wine and a little femes - flavoring, and, whan 
pearly cold, put tbs Jolly into a mold. Lemon-juice can 
be used. I n s t ea d of the citric acid; but the Jelly wfH not 
then be so bright 

Bore-Throat—A teaspoonfUl of powdered borax to two 
tableapooufUla of bonny- Wans in the oven, in a small 
cop or chi n a pot, stirring until tt is dissolved. When cool, 
apply it repeatedly, with a camei's-bair brush, to the throat 
and roof of mouth; this will soon effect a cure, and enable 
fee patien t to swallow. 


FLOBAL NOTK8. 

BT MBS. X. B* WAOOOMBB. 

There are no more accommodating plants for house-euhoM 
than fee cacti. No matter what kind of ill treatment 
they may be subject to, they will live; bub treated as their 
nature requires, they are very apt to reward you in a 
manner to far exceed yonr expectations. 1 have one now, 
that la a “ thing of beauty." It is an EpiphyUum trutica- 
tum, or lobster-cactus: a large one, completely filling a 
rustic hanging-basket. It isofa drooping habit, the “dawn** 
felting over the side of fee basket, at the and at each one a 
magnificent flower; a dozen, folly opened, greeted me ew 
Christmas morn. This variety is strictly a winter bloomer, 
and can always be depended upon to bloom well, if treated 
right in the summer. I mean, of course, after it has attained 
fee right pfe-tom or three pours. I hang midi out-doors, 
from May until October, never giving it a drop of water, 
only what nature provides; have the basket well drained, 
wife broken charcoal pnd brick, good garden-soil with a 
little fund. When I bring it into the bouse, I begin to 
water quite freely, and keep it op until it ta through bloom¬ 
ing. It is well worth caring for: for fee present, there is 
nothing prettier In my window-garden. If they never 
bloomed, the cacti might be more universally liked, if 
only for fee curious growth of many varieties; but; after 
yon have eared for them, “lo! these many yean," what is 
yonr astonishment to find one of fee most magnificent 
flowers crowning fee curious ugly pet One objection to 
(hem Is the thorny projections; but yon need only handle 
the pots: no use to be repotting, as you do so many other 
plant! Though I do bed out some of them, still I take good 
care they are only the smooth gentle kinds. It Is algqys a 
good plan to keep them from getting dusty, if possible; still, 
they will stand as much of it as any plant I know. But I 
do like cleanly plants, and, if ihey do get dusty, give them a 
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thorough sprinkling overhead. They ere nerer troubled 
with insect enemies; aft least, I hare never bad any trouble 
that way—another good recommendation for them. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

■ 44 Rmrmnito a Woman Can Wish rot.*’— The Bristol 
(Tenn.) News says: "* ‘ Peterson, 1 for March, has a very line 
steel •engraving, a double - size colored fkshion-plate, a 
colored design for a tidy on Java canvas, and some fifty 
other engravings of fashion, work-table designs, etc. We 
have not space to notice half the good thing * in the way 
of reading, but would call attention especially to ‘The 
Mountain Wizard,’ a story of remarkable power and pathos. 
Everything that a woman can wish for in a magazine is to 
be found in ‘Peterson.* Now is a good time to subscribe.** 

44 Ever - Pnooussiva Lady’s-Book.* ’—The Raleigh 
(N. a) Spirit of the Age says of the March number: 
“Petersou’s Magazine for March Is already before no-as ; 
asual, ahead erf all its cotemporaries. One noticeable tiling 
about this over-progressive lady’s-book is that it has, each 
month, some new and peculiar feature. This month, it Is 
an article on Queen Victoria, this being the ‘jubilee* or 
fiftieth year of her reign. It has Illustrations of her in 
childhood, in her corouation-robes, her wedding, as she 
looks now, etc.” 

“A Bo* or Roms.**—The Bee Moines (Iowa) Times says: 
‘’Opening ‘Peterson* is like evening a box of roses. The 
number before us is out, with all its customary splendor of 
fashion and literature. The colored fkehion-plate is un¬ 
usually brilliant. No lady can be • patron of ‘Peterson * 
and not feel the Influence of its dignified refinement. The 
Bee Moines newsdealers report a growing inquiry for it, at 
their counters.” 

We Have Had Some Exesriikcs 'in the matter of 
marking-ink which was not altogether agreeable. We, 
however, incidentally obtained a bottle of Daniel Judson 
A Sons’ indelible marking-ink, manufactured in London, 
England; and we are greatly pleased with it, and heartily 
commend it to our Mends. 

8corr’s Catalogue or Roses for the Spring is before us, 
a very beautiful ailhir, and invaluable for its list of new as 
well as old fovoritea. Large discounts made In orders for 
seed* etc., etc. Address, Robert Scott A Son, Penrose Nur- 
aeries, Philadelphia. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 
hew fncatss. 

ST ABEAM UVSZEY, A.X., V.D. 

No. fi.— Summer-Complaint. 

As summer is again approaching, which brings an in¬ 
crease of sickness upon us, I wish to have a special talk 
with mothers in reference to the care of infants—whether 
they are entering their first or second summer, it matters 
pot, as both periods are fraught with sickness and death. 

Not a few mothers in every community have lost a babe 
during the first months of its existence, and perhaps still 
more have been loet during the dreaded “second summer”; 
and the doctor hi often censured unjustly, and thought to be 
lacking In skill. Mothers, this is wrung. Come: let us 
treason together—look at the plain frets as they too frequently 
exist, and thus see where the fruit lies: at whoee door. 

tor example, your babe has diarrhoea, ancj you thought 


you could cure it by the administration of a little castor-oil; 

you added a drop of laudanum; you have given it 
; qrfeed sgrrup-of-rtmbarb; perhaps checked it with “ Bate¬ 
mans Drops,” or “Godfrey’s Cordial,’’ or paregoric: bod 
medicinro are the last three, whether advised by doctors or 
old nurses. Well, the complaint has become chronic—it 
ebbs and flows, is better and worse, and the family pbjtfeian 
is called. He comes, and prescribes again and again^Kith 
little or no permanent good. Now, the diarrhoea originated 
from bad nursing or improper feeding, and is kept np from 
the same cause or causes, in spite of his best-directed effort, 
by too frequent nursing or by food of improper quality or 
quantity. An infant of a few months is often taken to the 
table, and a little of “ this and that ” is pot into its mouth, 
and thus an unnatural appetite is created for improper food. 
Potatoes, meat, etc., fried in lard or some kind of grease, 
are often given it; rich cake or “bought jumbles,” made 
of poor lard or rancid butter, are very commonly placed 
in every infant's hand, as soon as it can hold anything, and 
especially when it is taken out on a visit to some neighbor 
or friend; and thus, when the time comes to be properly 
fed on oatmeal, fine wheaten grits, farina, corn-starch, or 
aomo of the “ food ” in the market—such as the “lactated” 
or “ MeUin’s,” and “peptonoid” or “lactopeptinewhen 
nutrition is defective or choleru-infantum ensues, it has mo 
relish for such insipid articles, its appetite being already 
depraved. The former and the latter are great adjuvants 
in restoring sickly infants to health, and are grand con¬ 
servators of health. As a matter of course, indigestion 
and diarrhoea are apt to follow such unwise feeding ae that 
mentioned above; and, when the doctor insists upon a more 
simple, digestible, unirritating diet, the mother declares 
“it won’t eat such mush or mess,” and consequently sHq 
persists In giving the “poor child” such food as it will eat 
—food, by the way, that it should never have been allowed 
to taste. 

If mothers could be stopped from filling up or putting 
anything into the child, there soon would be nothing of 
consequence to run out, irritation would be allayed, and 
the diarrhoea would gradually cease. Your little ones 
would recover, dear mothers, generally, if you would giro 
them a chance. Give their poor little stomachs a rest, and 
all will soon be well, with a little warm salt-water bathing; 
perhaps a little rhubarb, or minute doees of ipecac, or red 
raspberry-leaf tea, the dewberry-root, or the crane's-bill— 
wild-geranium. Then restore their digestive power with 
lactopeptine and lactated food. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fio. i.—W alking-Dress, or Blue and 6cuu Woolkn 
Plaid. The lower part of the underskirt is laid in one 
wide plait in front, and in smaller plaits at the aides and 
back. The long full overdress is draped high at the sides, 
and on the left side it is finished with a bow of hlue velvet 
The long-pointed bodice is frill in front, has side-pieces 
under the arm, yoke, and cuffs of blue velvet Blue felt 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet and 6cru wings. 

Fig. ii.—Bxidx’s-Drxss, or White Silk. It is laid In 
box-plaits at the sides, and has a long plain train. The 
front is composed bf a stripe of rich sa$in and stiver bro¬ 
cade. The small panlers at the side 4 are trimmed with 
bows of satin ribbon. The bodice is quite plain, and the 
half-sleeves are finished with a plaiting of tulle. The long 
tulle veil foils over the free and nearly to the end of the 
train at the back. A coronet of orange-blossoms on the 
head. 

Fig. hi.—Visiting-Dress, or Stbiped Beeoamne, The 
overskirt is plaited at the waist, and caught up on the right 
aide; on the left, it is finished with a trimming of dark* 
green velvet, ornamented with dark-green crochet-button* 
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The badloe opens, in front, over a white Marseilles vest, and 
hae revets of the dark-green velvet. The sleeves have some ; 
feline* at she bottom, and are eetoa cuffs of green velvet I 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with green velvet and a dull-yellow 
plume. 

Fio. xv.—Hocee - D&sas, or Light - Blub Surah. The; 
skirt is plain in front, and rather fall. At the beck, it is ; 
trimmed with stripes of gay plaid satin. The pauiere are ; 
fall, and fell in wing-like folds at the back. The bodice ; 
has the coat-basque at the back turned up with the plaid ' 
satin. The nune material forms a vest, collar, and cufik. ; 

Fig. v.— Visiting-Dress, or Two Bhadrs or Heliotrope : 
—the darker shade being of nun’s-veiling, and the lighter ; 
of striped silk. The front of the skirt and some of the ! 
side-plaits are of the woolen material. The alternate plaits ; 
are of the striped silk. The drapery at the back is also of : 
the nan’s-veiling, lined and turned up with the striped j 
silk. The bodice is made of a combination of the two : 
materials—the vest of the woolen, and the revere of the j 
silk. Hat of heliotrope-oolorod felt, trimmed with high stiff ; 
loops of picot ribbon. 

Fig. vi.—House-Dress, or Stbiped Heliotrope Canvas. ; 
The skirt is kilted in front and box-plaited at the skies. 
The tunic is round and fall, and opens up to the hips. ; 
The bodice opens with folds of the same material, the right 
side being crossed. Cream canvas habit*skirt and collar. 

Fig. vii.—Bonnet, or Black Straw, trimmed with pink 
satin ribbon and clusters of jet, to represent cherries. Jet 
cherries on the brim. 

Fig. viii. — Hat, or Black Basknt- Straw. The brim 
is edged with jet. The trimming is of black lace, with ; 
yellow narcissus and pink wild-roses. 

Fio. ix.—Walkino-Drbss, or Dakk-Grkkx and £cru ; 
Striped Canvas, the stripes being bias. The skirt is plain 
in front, and laid in box-plaits at the sides and back. 
Jacket of dark-green camel’s-hair, opening in front over 
an 6cra canvas chemisette. Bolling collar and culls of 
dark-green velvet Hat of 6cru straw, trimmed with wlld- 
flowers. 

Fig. x.— Bodice, or Bed and Cream-Colored Striped 
Flannel. The plastron is full, and cut crosswise of the 
material. The sleeves are slightly frill at the wrists. 
Collar, belt, and waistband of dark-red velvet 

Fig. xi.—Hat, or Yellow Straw, with the rolling brim 
covered with black velvet, and trimmed with pale-yellow 
feathers. 

Fio. xii.—Walking-Dress, or Plain and Checked 
Obat Poplin. The underskirt is of plain poplin, arranged ; 
all around in double box-plaits, and trimmed with five 
rows of plash ribbon laid on flat The overskirt Is of 
check poplin, pointed in front, and drawn very high on the ! 
left side under a group of ribbon loops. The deep jacket- ; 
body is of the check, and has a vest reaching to the waist, j 
of plain poplin, with plush revere. The neck has an ; 
upright band of plain poplin, and a deep turndown collar ! 
of plush. The back of the jacket is laid in plaits at the ; 
centre. 

Fig. xiil — Hat, or Brown Felt, trimmed with bows ; 
of the same color, and with marabout feathers of a lighter i 
shade. The turban-brim is covered with brown beads. 

Fio. xiv. — Bonnbt, or Yellow Basket-Straw, trimmed ; 
with yellow ribbon and pink roses. The turned-up brim 
has a frill niching of black velvet. 

Fio. xt.—Walking-Dress, or Bed and Brown Striped 
Woolen. The underskirt la mounted in box-pl&its. The 
tunic it long and shawl-shaped in front, and slightly draped 
at the back. It has revere of plain brown woolen. The 
Jacket is rather long, and cut to fit easily over the tournure. 
It opens in front over a bftge waistcoat. 

Fio. xvi.—Bonnet, or Black Jet Net. The distinctive 
Batura of this bonnet is the imitation of a 8panish comb, 
which is formed of black lace, wired so as to keep its form. ' 


The strings are of black cause. The front is trimmed with 
jet, black lace, and a pink ruse and leaves. 

Fio. xvii.—Bodice, or Dauua-Bhd Bibbed Flannel, 
fastened with pearl buttons. The collar and cufls are 
embroidered in a deeper shade of dahlia-red. 

Fio. xviii.—New-Style Ulster, or Gray Tweed. It is 
doable-breasted, fiurtened with large wooden buttons, and 
has a cape, as well as a hood, either or both of which can 
be removed at pleasure. 

General Remarks.— The new sateens, zephyrs, and 
ginghams, as well aa foulards and soft woolen material^ 
come in the new style of plaids, checks, and stripee—though 
the pompadour flowers, on delicate ground, huve reappeared 
and are very popular. All the spring goods are of delicate 
though bright colon; even the rich reds and blues are 
delicately tinted. 

Matty i chit* woolen poods have broken plaids or stripes, 
but the designs are so varied on all materials that they 
cannot be described—there are hundreds of them. Even 
the so-called India silks, the foulards, etc., etc., now come 
in stripes and plaids, as well as in India patterns and onall 
pompadour flowers. The French foulard does not wear 
well; real India rilk wears admirably, aud many of the 
American silks give excellent service. 

Sateen* look as well as foulard*, in the piece or when lint 
made up; but they crease easily, if not carefully used. 
They make elegant drawee, if jauntily made and daintily 
trimmed. 

Oamae* and grmadbm come in stripes, dots, blocks, etc., 
etc., but are nearly always combined with plain goods. 

The* mdUm ban, drip**, and plaid » give great variety to 
the toilette; but, if one expects a gown to last a long time, 
a perfectly plain or lew conspicuous pattern is more desir¬ 
able : anything so marked is always noticed in one’s ward¬ 
robe, and one’s friends are much more apt to remember 
the date of a showy dress than of a plainer one. 

P r im ron is a favorite new color, though many shades of 
yellow are called by this pretty name, when they have no 
claim to it It is a clear, delicate, yet bright yellow, just 
the shade of the flower so loved by country-chiklren. 

Heliotrope is another fashionable color, and has really 
a large range of diades, from a dark reddish-purple to a 
sickly whitish-purple; and some of the shades are very 
pretty, and not so unbecoming as many others are. 

Lilac and mauce, with light-blue, apple-green, and blos¬ 
som-pink, will always hold their own, and no new colors 
can dethrone them. 

White d ra w *, made of nun's-veiling, camel’s-hair, 
muslin, etc., etc., are extremely popular. They can bo 
so varied in effect by different-colored sashes, ribbons; 
flounces, etc., etc., that one almost feels so if one such draw 
can be made to do the work of two by a change of color. 

Ribbon* are largely used in the trimming of dresses, not 
only for bows, etc., etc., but they are placed lengthwise 
down tiie skirt—or around it, if preferred—and are employed 
in various ways. 

Black dr****, especially those of black lace, are moat 
fashionable for young and old—they, like white d r eea ou , 
can be variously arranged and trimmed or brightened with 
different-colored ribbon. A dress of this kind is always 
becoming, always suitable for much or little dress, 1m 
inexpensive and elegant 

Bhoalder-capee have reappeared. They are convenient, 
and, to some figures, becoming: but not so to high- 
shouldered or stout persona 

The make of dre w* is so varied, that It is fmposrible to 
enter into detail: we refer our modem to the numerous 
styles, all fashionable, in our March number and the present 
number of the magazine. 

Bonnet* vary but little In shape; the small capote seems 
to be the most popular, and is certainly becoming; but tha 
trimming still continues high and pointed. 
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Bata are more varied k> shape than bonnets. High bate, been foreseen, owing to the grotesque ugliness of tbs style 
turbans, sailor-hats, cavalier-hats are all fashionable, but ; and its general unbecomingness. The hair Is now dressed 
all bars the high trimming. in a combination ef finger-puffs and rolls and frizzed curls, 

I ooreriog the head in a very pretty manner, hut one that 
is well-nigh indescribable. The hair is worn in wares 
OUR PARIS LETTES. over the forehead, tbe puffs and rolls forming the chignon : 

Bun nrn Petits Chasm Dross which, 0*1 foil-dress occasions, one or two heavy curia 
The spring bonnets have mads their appearance. The may be suffered to fall upon tbe neck. Very few ornaments 
small capote with pointed front is still in vogue. Loops : are worn in the hair—a knot of ribbon to match the toilette, 
of ribbon, flowers, and scarfs of tulle are employed as j; placed at one side of the head, being considered in good 
trimming. Imitation Mechlin lace and a new species of:» taste. Pins, with horseshoe-shaped beads, or headed with 
tulle figured with small raised dots are also shown, and ; large bails in garnet, are the newest devices. A few ostrich - 
outer largely into tbe composition of the more dressy ; tips or a single flower may be worn ; but, in all cases, the 
bonnets. Thoee in black lace and Jet are trimmed with ; ornaments of the coiffure must correspond in color and 
a vivid shade of green, instead of the different shades of j style with the toilette. 

red that were so popular last year. One of the prettiest ; Some new devices for handkerchiefs have made their 
of these has the crown in black lace, and the front in : appearance. Tbe newest are in fine cambric, bordered with 
Jetted lace over willow - gTeeo satin. Another has the tooth-shaped pointed scallops in buttonhole-etitch, in dark- 
brim composed of two rows of passementerie, in dull and : blue or scarlet, and worked at one corner with a single 


bright Jet, the crown being formed of plaited ruffles of 
black lace. In front of the brim is placed two high-standing 
bias puffe of velvet—one willow -green, and tbs other a 
deep rose-pink—both shaded by a ruffle of black lace. The 
strings of willow-green satin ribbon are put on in a very 
odd and novel fashion. They start from the centre of the 
crown, where they are held in plaoe by a dagger-shaped 
ornament, the blade in tortoise-shell and the handle in Jet. 
Another original little bonnet is entirely composed of 
doTs s-wingB, the brim being covered with folds of Mechlin 
lace, drawn up into a high cockade in the centre of. the 
front. Very pretty, too, is a bonnet in fine Straw gimp, 
trimmed with old-pink gauss, and with chrysanthemums 
and ribbon of the same color. The gauss is drawn up in a 
foil high puff in the centre of the brim, and has a single 
chrysanthemum in the centre; while at either side of this 
puff is placed a bow of (kills ribbon. Massed petals of the 
chrysanthemum border the brim, while the back of the 
bonnet is veiled in gauze. Bonnets of gold or of silver 
network, the fronts trimmed with light folds and puffs of 
delicately-tinted gauze, and with cl niters of oetrich-tipt 
9 1 the same hue an the ghnse, are very much worn for very 
foil-dress occasions or in the evening. The newest of these 
bonnets is composed of steel lace. One in gray silk net¬ 
work, hang all over with tiny steel balls formed of beads, 
was very stylish. 

Ribbons are now used in ptofosioo on evening -dr o mes 
intended for young girls, which are always made of light 
Kkrial fabrics, such aa tulle or crape, and invariably with 
short skirts. A young girl wearing a train—except on the 
occasion of her marriage, when the wedding-dime is always 
■Mtde with one, or when she goes to be presented at court— 
Is never seen in fashionable society, even at the largest and 
most splendid of balls. A tulle dress, in whiteor pale-blue, 
er very pale pink, made with a perfectly plain skirt— 
composed of skirt, overskirt, and with a foil corsage of tulle 
over satin—is trimmed with satin ribbon of precisely the 
mm shade as tbe tulle, attached to the waist at intervals, 
and of tbe same length as the skirt A rose, in some 
delicate contrasting hue, eel amongst loops of satin ribbon 
on the left shoulder, forms the sole ornament oT tbe 
corsage. In crape, the skirt is slightly draped over a 
foundation of taffeta, and Is striped with satin ribbon, 
caught down at the hem with bows without ends. The 
new apple-green Is a good deal employed for evening-dress 
toilettes; but it is a trying color to most complexions. 
Spangled with minute emerald-green metallic spangles, 
and made up over pale-green satin, a delicate tulle in this 
■hade forme a very charming drew. Sometimes, one thick¬ 
ness of the spangled tulle is made up over a satin underskirt 
■trewn with bouquets of pink rosea, and a garland pf the 
mine roses crosses transversely the low-necked corsage. 

The high coiffures have failed to suooeed, as was to have 


> initial in Gothic lettering to correspond. Another stylo 
s has a border of daisies—in pale-blue, pink, or lilac—printed 
£ on the cambric above the buttonhole-scallops, which are 
worked with cotton of the same color ae the flowers, the 
monogram ef the owner being embroidered iu the same- 
hued thread. Pale pink and blue and lilac cambric hand¬ 
kerchiefs are shown edged with small white buttonhole- 
scalloping, and with a flat plaited raffle ef wide valencienuee 
lace, the monogram being embroidered in white. 

There has been an attempt made to revive the satin boot, 
as a substitute for tbe dainty little ballroom-slipper; but 
it lias not heretofore proved successful, as they are much 
more expensive and much lees becoming Gloves are worn 
shorter thau heretofore, fiuihiou prescribing that they shall 
not reach above the elbow when worn In full-dress. Pale 
shades of mastic, pearl-gray, and flesh-color are fashionable, 
and undressed kid is still the favorite material. 

In Jewelry, the moat marked change to be noted Is the 
suppression of the necklace, a black velvet ribbon clasped 
with diamonds encircling the throat in its stead. If a lady 
is so fortunate as to possess a diamond necklace, she must 
arrange it in festoons on the front of her corsage, or form 
it into loops intermixed with loops of ribbon to plaoe on 
one shoulder. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fro. 1 .—Girl's Dans, or Brown aid Bid Woeusv 
Plaid, with dark -brown jersey-bodice. A sash of the plaid 
Is worn about tbe waist. Collar on the Jersey, of brown 
velvet. 

Fro. 11 .—Girl’s Dress, or Rx» and Jucru Scotch Zephyr. 
The skirt is trimmed with bauds of washing-embroidery. 
The bodice has a vest of 6cru canvas, and collar and revets 
of wasblng-embroideij. The sash is of dcru canvas. Straw 
hat, trimmed with red surah. 

Fio. 111 .— Girl's Dress, or Blue aid Grat Woolm, 
with a bias stripe. Tbe skirt is laid in box-plaits. The 
bodice la of plain gray woolen, and is finished with a band 
of blue velvet. Gray hat, trammed with blue velvet and 
stiff feather. 

Fio. iv.— Girl's Dress, or Pale-Pike £taiiik, gathered 
to a yoke at the top and into a belt below the waist. The 
skirt is short and foil. Tbe yoke, belt, and sleeves are of 
blue and pink plaid diamine; plastron, cuffe, and shoulder- 
raffles of embroidery. Straw hat, trimmed with a band of 
blue velvet and pink satin bows. 

Fie. v.—Bov’s Suit, or Grat Tweed, The trooaan 
have three silver buttons on the outside, above the knee* 
Loose coat of the tweed, double-breasted, with a wide 
sailor-collar at the back, and which opens in front ovar 
a blue-and-gray striped shirt. 
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OH! YOU LITTLE DARLING. 

Ai published by SEP. WINNER k SON, 548 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
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MUSICAL IN8TRC M E N T S AND THEIR ORIGIN . 

BY !I£LEN J. THORNTON. 



T is the pipe-of-Pan which has the honor 
of being the earliest and simplest musical instru¬ 
ment of which we have any record. The most 
complex—and, in one sense, the latest—was the 
Boston organ. The only principle the two hold 
in common is that, in both, the sound is produced 
by air passing through pipes. Between the simple 
shepherd's-flute and the elaborate Boston organ 
there lie centuries of development. 

The bagpipe was the first step from the pipe- 
of - Pan to the organ. The specialty of the bag¬ 
pipe was that it stored up, in its bag, a cer¬ 
tain amount of air, which could be drawn on, as 
a reserve, to assist the lungs of the performer. 
The invention of the bagpipe is lost in the 
shade of antiquity. As it is found among some 


of the oldest Hindoo tribes, among the Calabrians 
of Southern Italy, and among the Highlanders of 
Scotland, the inference is that it first appeared 
among some early race—the progenitor, prob¬ 
ably, of those we have mentioned—countless 
ages ago, before its dispersion. The pride of a 
Highland piper, to this day, is to parade up 
and down, blowing his pipe, while his chief¬ 
tain is at his meal. The stirring tones of the 
bagpipe have incited thousands of Scotland’s 
sons in battle. THe distant sound of the High¬ 
land pipes was the first intimation, at Lucknow, 
that succor was approaching. The wind-bag is 
often elaborately ornamented by embroidering 
the velvet, silk, or satin of its covering, and 
trimming it with ruches, frills, and tassels. We 
give an engraving of a bagpipe made in the 
seventeenth century, which is still in use at a 
nobleman’s castle in Scotland. 

Rude organs go back to quite remote times. 
Of course, it would not be long before some 
flute-player would wonder if more diversified 
music could not be produced by using pipes of 
different sizes, and by substituting artificial 
currents of air for the human breath. Once 
this idea was entertained, the organ was in 
process of being invented. It is not certain 
whether the old Romans had any instrument 
of the kind sufficiently advanced to be con¬ 
sidered an organ. Yet Vetruvius speaks of one, 
which he calls an “hydraulic organ”; but, un¬ 
fortunately, he has not described it sufficiently 
in detail to enable the problem to be solved. 
The organ, however, was known early in the 
Christian era. Pope Yitalian I has the merit 
of having first caused it to be used in churches. 
This was not later than 666 A. D. Ninety 
years afterward, the Byzantine Emperor sent 
a magnificent organ to Pepin, king of France, 
who placed it in the Church of St. Corneille, 
at Compifcgne. Organs, soon after, began to be 
quite common. In the time of Charlemagne 
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BAGPIPE OP SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

the successor of Pepin, they were frequent in 
churches. But they were still comparatively 
rude affairs. Indeed, it was not until the 
fifteenth century that the organ came to be. 
in all respects, the noble instrument it is at 
present. 

The family of Antignati, at Brescia, in Italy, 
were famous as organ - builders, 1470 A. D. 
Churches and cathedrals now began to rival 
each other in the power and beauty of their 
organs. The result was many instruments 
whose tone has never been surpassed, though 
modern builders have made great advance in 
mechanism. The Boston organ is well known— 
at least, by reputation—to most of our readers. 
There is a very famous organ at Haarlem, in 
Holland, builf A.D. 1738, which is one hundred 
and three feet high by fifty feet broad. In 
England, some of the largest organs are those 
at York Cathedral, Birmingham Town-Hall, and 
Christ Church, London. 

Chamber - organs were manufactured quite 
early, the best being made in Germany. Those 
old instruments are noted, in spite of many new 
discoveries, for preserving the balance of power, 
among the various masses of sound, better even 
than modern ones. Many of them are elaborately 


ornamented. We give an engraving of one, of 
the sixteenth century, in the Renaissance style, 
painted and gilt. Above the pipes is an open 
fretwork ornament, with the portrait and armorial 
bearings of Johann Georg, Duke of Saxony; 
while the inside of the shutters is decorated with 
tempera-paintings of the “ Dismissal of Hagar” 
and “Abraham’s Sacrifice.” To-day, chamber- 
organs— or parlor-organs, as they are now 
called—are to be found in almost every American 
house, the price at which they are manufactured 
placing them within the reach of all. 

As the organ was developed out of Pan's pipes, 
so the lyre, the first rude stringed instrument, led, 
by gradual steps, up to the piano-forte. Legend 
tells us that the first lyre was made by fastening 
strings across the hollow* of a turtle’s shell. The 
lyre, the lute, and all such instruments, were made 
to yield music by picking the strings with the fin¬ 
ger-nails, or with a small implement devised as a 
substitute, and in this they differed from the 
bagpipe, the organ, and other wind-instruments. 
The next step was the harp. This also was 
known in the earliest ages, doubtless before even 
the historic period. In Egypt, the harp is 
depicted on the earliest monuments. David 
king of Israel, played on the harp. The Celtic 
races always held the harp in high honor, and 
crowned the bards who were most skillful with 
it. The earlier Christians used the harp to 
accompany the psalms they sung. All‘through 
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the Middle Ages, the harp oontinued popular; < the last century, especially those toward its 
the painters of that period depict it constantly, j close, the heroine always performs on the harp, 
both in secular and sacred pictures. But the > the hero raving over the grace of her figure as 
harp did not reach its highest development until \ she bends above it, and on the beauty of her bare 
Erard, of Paris, made it what it is now. Of all [ arms as she sweeps the strings. Perhaps it is a 
musical instruments, it is the one at which the ; mistake that the harp is no longer fashionable, 
performer, if a woman, shows to the greatest Harps were often elaborately ornamented. We 
advantage; and it is partly on this aocount that j give an illustration of one, made in France in the 
it was so much the fashion with our grand- j last century, which belonged to Marie Antoin- 
mothers and great-grandmothers. In novels of ette. The frame is painted and gilt. The pillar, 



Wreathed with flowers and trophies of instru- s quin terns was made by Joachim Tielke, of Ham- 
manta, terminates in a grotesque mask, sur-j burg, A.D. 1600. The mandolin is of Italian 
mounted with a cupid, while two birds are \ manufacture, and is more modern, dating from 
earved at the foot. The sounding-board is orna- i the last century. It seems strange, now, that the 
mented with women playing on musical instru- J piano is so familiar; but it was a long while 
merits. \ before anyone thought of making an instrument 

Other instruments with strings were the quin- s which should have a key-board, instead of being 
terna and the mandolin. We give illustrations ] played by picking the strings with the finger- 
of both : the mandolin being the second, the one 5 noils. What was called the “ virginal” was the 
with a back shaped like that of a melon. The > first movement in this direction. It was in 
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reality a small harp, of limited range, laid in a > 
horizontal position, and enclosed in a portable 
box. In Raphael's famous picture of St. Cecilia, 
now at Bologna, the saint is represented holding \ 
such a one in her hand, very much as an 
accordeon would be held now. Queen Elizabeth 
played on a virginal of this kind. After a while, 
the range of the instrument was increased, and. 
as it was now too large to be held in the hand, it 
was placed on a table, and finally mounted on legs, 
as a piano is at present. When it had reached ’ 
this stage of development, it was called a spinet. 

In old country-houses, even in America, such an¬ 
tiquated affairs are still sometimes to be seen, 
with their thin legs, their limited key-board, 
and their now tinkling and feeble notes. On 
many of these spinets, large sums were lavished > 
in the way of decoration. There is one now in 
the South Kensington Museum, at London, made 
by Annibale dei Rossi, of Milan. A.D. 1577. the 
case of precious woods, iidaid with ivory in 
strap-work patterns, a perfect gem of its kind. 

We give an engraving of it later on. This one 
was intended to be set upon a table, and may be 
considered either the last of the virginals or the 
first of the spinets. But even the spinet soon 
came to be improved on, its range being greatly 
increased; and this new instrument was called 
a harpsichord. 

Up to this time, the notes—whether from a 
virginal, a spinet, or a harpsichord—were pro¬ 
duced by quills, moved from the key-board, 

picking the strings after the manner of a s Germany, France, and Italy all claim the dis- 
finger-nail. finally, early in the last century, \ covery. The evidence seems to preponderate, 
the idea was started that, instead of the quills, $ however, in favor of Bartolomeo Cristofali, a 
a hammer should be used, and that the metallic > harpsichord-maker, of Padua, Italy, who pro¬ 
strings should be struck instead of being picked. j, duced an instrument of this character A.D. 1714. 
The exact date when this suggestion was first put > But it was quite a generation after this before a 
into practice is a matter of dispute. * It seems to j piano was seen in England, and more than fifty 
have originated, as with so many other inven- j years before the piano began to supplant the 
tions, simultaneously, in more places than one. > harpsichord. Vast improvements, meantime. 
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THE SILENT NOTE. 


have been made, and the grand piano of to-day 
is as much ahead of Cristofali's simple affair as a ; 
Cunard steamer is of the first side-wheeler that : 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean. 

But the king of all stringed instruments is the : 
▼iolin. Something of the performer’s personal j 
identity, something of his soul apart from his ' 
fingers, seems to enter into its music and give it 
qualities only found elsewhere in the human ,j 
voice, and then found in a much less varied .j 
capacity. Nothing else approaches the violin in ' 
this respect. Those who have heard Paganini, : 
or Ole Bull, or any great maestro, understand 
what we mean. In their hands, the violin > 
became human. It laughed, it cried, it sobbed, 
it wailed, and 44 clapped its hands for joy.” 
Strange to say, while all other musical instru¬ 
ments made in this nineteenth century surpass 
those of earlier manufacture, the violins of two 
hundred years ago remain to this day unrivaled. 

The original idea of the violin—as a stringed 
instrument played with a bow—dates back to 
5,000 B.O., according to the best authorities, j 
when it was invented by Havana, king of \ 
Ceylon. Rude instruments of the Original type j 
are still to be seen in India; the Buddhist monks, j 
who go begging from door to door, still using \ 
them. The viol preceded the violin proper. So j 
did the quinterna and the mandolin. In many i 
of Fra Angelico’s pictures, angels are repre- \ 
seated playing on the viol, the favorite stringed | 
instrument of his time. It is generally held > 
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that the first violins, such as the violin is 
now, were made by Gaspar di Salo, of Lom¬ 
bardy ; certainly, no violin?. of an earlier period 
survive or are mentioned in history. Di Salo 
made his first violin about A.D. 1580, nearly a 
century after Fra Angelico’s time. In our 
engraving of the quinterna and mandolin, is 
also an engraving of one of these Salo violins, 
now in the South Kensington Museum, London. 
It will be seen that, in its shape and otlier 
peculiarities, it is substantially the same as the 
violins of the present time. 

We have said that the violins made two 
centuries ago are as yet unrivaled. In little 
more than a hundred years, in fact, the violin 
reached its full development It is to a family 
of the name of Arnati, living at Cremona, in 
Italy, and to Antonio Stradivari, the pupil of the 
Arnati, that we owe the finest violins; Stradivari, 
by general consent, having made the best. A 
real Stradivarius, indeed, is almost priceless. By 
a series of delicate experiments and observations, 
assisted by an intuition that amounted to genius, 
Stradivari seems to have attained to acoustical 
qualities of the highest perfection, which his care¬ 
ful workmanship and extreme manual dexterity 
enabled him to reproduce. The choice of ma¬ 
terial, each separate bit of material, and the 
minutest details of form and proportion, are 
matters of vital importance in a violin ; and these 
things Stradivari appears to have understood as 
no one has understood them ainoe. 


THE SILENT NOTE. 
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Thk mnslc rose in rippling cadence, 

A sweet exalted strain, 

’Neath mastor-handfl that touched the keys— 
Woke them to life again ; 

But, 'midst the grand uplifting harmony, 

One note was hushed and still— 

Befused to breathe its music to tho master's ear. 
Or at his touch to thriU. 

The master could not wake the perfect strain, 
Because that note woe still; 

And, as the music higher rose, 

With sweet and merry trill. 

Always, throughout the melody, 

A discord keen was heard— 

The silent note responded not unto his touch, 
Nor into harmony was stirred. 

There is a silent note within my life 
That mars its rhythmic flow— . 

A note that ne’er again will wake to lift 
Or melodv, below. 

Vol. XCI.—28. 


The golden string that answered bock 
To love—the master's Anger 
Is broken, and, about the note, 

Not e’en the sad sweet echoes linger. 

’Twos early broken, and the life 
That might have been complete, 

That might have rippled on to love's bright measure, 
A music passing sweet, 

Lacks that pure harmony that makes 
Tho dearest part of life. 

Alas I the silent note had power to drown 
The bitterness of strife. 

Perhaps, when angels ttrne the strings anew, 

To sing diviner songs, 

The rilent note may thrill responsive to the strain. 
Which to its strain belongs; 

And, joining in the blissful melodies 
Which through the heavens float, 

Sweetly and clearly through tho anthom soft 
May sound the silent note. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ With your pleasure, sir,” Rafael said, 
addressing the prefeasor. “A letter from a 
lady.” 

Professor Primrose turned quickly, with a 
look of astonishment. At first, he thought the 
man was intoxicated. But the flight of a well- 
known handwriting, as Rafael offered him the 
letter, changed his opinion. 

He, too, as Re took the letter, glanced up at 
the house. 

“ R^ponse?” said Rafael. 

“Yes! No! Yes—no— no,” said the poor 
bewildered professor. 

Rafael knew too much to go, but waited until 
the professor found his head and read the letter. 
Then the professor, seeing Rafael still loitering, 
took a card and pencil from his pocket, and 
wrote on it the one word: “Yes.” And, say¬ 
ing, something in very stately Italian, ho dis¬ 
missed the enraptured Gozzadini, who was now 
too happy for words—principally, because lie 
had a secret from Mathers. 

For he did not always like her airs of 
superiority and her assumption of knowledge. 
He knew she know more than he did. It is 
pleasant knowledge for a husband. But now he 
would assume, would Rafael, the proper air of a 
husband, and he would have secrets. Yes, some 
that Mathers should never find out. He could 
never keep his great big Roman lips closed—of 
that he had a forlorn sense of shame—as Mathers 
kept her shepherd’ s-purse of a mouth shut like a 
vice, like a mouse-trap. No, he was garrulity 
itself. But he would be firm now. Mathers 
should never know this. No, indeed, that she 
should not. 

It must be owned that Professor Primrose had 
been bored, fearfully bored, at many a stage of 
this journey. He bad never enjoyed his sister’s 
domineering ways, and had cared little for the 
dinners and gayety of the London season. He 
had done all that before. He had cared still 
less for the shopping in Paris. He had nearly 
rebelled at Baden-Baden and Hombourg; and, 
had it not been for his old friend Count Correati, 
would have openly done it. But they could go 
together and see Roman remains or old pictures, 
(430) 


and so he still kept along. He was bored, 
indeed; he was of that “ genre ennuyeux” par¬ 
ticularly exposed to temptation. Nor had ha 
liked Effie’s looks lately. She had seemed to 
him feverish, nervous, unhappy. She was 
growing every day prettier, more lovable, and 
altogether a different person from the Effie of 
the past. But she was not half as satisfactory to 
her father. It made him miserable to see young 
Frenchmen and Italians look at her at table; to 
see the fortune-hunters of all countries tracks 
ing her, as dogs do a fox. To hear Mrs. Kitty 
Manners give out that Effie was to inherit her 
fortune made him furious; to see, with hfe own 
eyes, that Effie was to be of the genus “ fasci¬ 
nating” made him miserable. 

Had he not known a woman? Yes. Had be 
not held to his bosom, and called her wife, ono 
whose ruin it had been that she had had this 
sort of fascination, which drays everyone to the 
magnet? 

Effio struck, touched, attracted everybody, 
without trying to do so. She won the attention 
of all the servants, the boatmen, the landlord, 
the courier, as well as the admiration and regard 
of persons of'her own sphere. She “rayed 
out” fascination, as the stars give light, without 
knowing why. As Lamartine says : “ There are 
certain natures, like stars, which have a system. 
The souls, the thoughts, and the love of their 
satellites go out naturally to them. Physical or 
mental beauty is their power, fascination is 
their chain, love is their emanation.” It was 
given to this young girl to enjoy or to sniffer the 
peril of this remarkable gift—one which, in her 
case, was independent of that personal beauty, 
that imperifll. loveliness, which is so easy a 
power to understand and to fathom, but which 
is not half so powerful as this Lurlei grace, this 
perilous enchantment, which is given to some 
magnetic plain women. 

But, though fascinating to others, Effie was 
profoundly miserable. It was dreadful to her 
pure conscience to acknowledge, even to herself, 
the sin which she felt she had taken on, uncon¬ 
sciously, guiltlessly; the only crime for which 
the criminal has no moral responsibility—the 
crime of loving, and loving the lover of her 
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friend! ft was, to her purely ethical ‘ nature, a i 
lridustfrOus, a dreadful crime. None of the great \ 
sinners of the world—who have ruined men and j 
Wrecked empires—had, iit their occasional fiburd j 
of remorse, accused themselves more deeply than j 
dId this Innocent little Puritan. She accused s 


happy. In many a cool church, while they 
were looking at pictures, she would break down 
and Weep. He never asked her why. He 
allowed her to weep, taking her hand in his, 
and' repeating}, with gentle sonorous voice, those 
well-krioWil liiieS 1 of Petrarch, which have con- 


herSelf that she had, Hke the angel driven out of s soled so many who have wept the hopelessness 
Paradise, hooked back, and recognized the for- 5 of human passion, the utter 1 futility of human 
giving smile. She could not forget Ernest > hope; but who have realized that greater glory 
Hiehards, his blazing look of love, his smile; and 5 of resignation, that noble and courageous maxim: 
she knew that, in that moment, her heart had > “ To bear is to conquer your fate.’* Count 
answered hack. She loved him, wildly loved \ CbTreriti was too shgacious, too Machiavellian, to 
him, and gave herself up to that most dangerous \ be ponderous on these occasions, or to treat the 
of mental pastimes, loving for love’s sake alone. \ sorrows of* this tender heart as he would have 
For it had never occurred to her to imagine s treated a gunshot-wound. He did not probe 
that they should meet again—that she should j for the ball. He knew that nature, in her great 
eVer see him, excepting as the lover of her > wise economy, would coVe^ it with a sheath in 
friend, the happy husband of the happiest | her Owtt good'time, and that this sensitive and 
woman. And here her poor little heart gave \ lortdhg creature would perhapd love and smile 
always a pitiable jump, and a flush deep as a j agufn. But he brought the flower of sympathy 
damask rode covered'her cheek, and she accused \ t® rit Hie right tiiriri. He fltrioV.e to divert 

herself anew. < her. And be would have succeeded — who 

She had traveled with this passion at her knows ?—1had not that disastrous sub-ruler of 
heart, hut it had not closed her eyes to the new j *h® world, Circumstance, upset the boat of 
glories she was seeing. To a mind so exquisitely j Ernest Richards. The consequence was that- he 
fbrnished as her own, Europe could not but be a j was Hu* own into ® fever, from which he came 
pleasure arid a consolation. “Truly, your j out 80 shattered that his physician ordered him 
daughter is a cultivated woman,” would say old 1 to Europe. Thus, one day, leaning on the arm 
Count Correntl, as some apt quotation from his | ® friend, he was seen coining up the piazza at 

beloved poets fell from her lips in the aisles of I**® Onefrib, just as Count Corrcnti was taking 
an old cathedral, or amid the violets of Passy or < Effi® down for a sail. 

the pictures at Versailles. He counteracted \ They met, without preparation, without an 
Aunt Kitty for her. Although she had no dis- \ idea that either was within three thousand miles 
dain for pretty bonnets, and showed while in j of the other; and the good old Italian saw the 
Paris a very decided feminine taste for shopping, j one grow white and the other red. He caught 
yet she dearly loved to get off with her old s Effie around the waist, under pretense of himself 
friend and go into what Aunt Kitty—who had S falling over a block of broken marble, which 
“done” Europe, as she called it, many a time > seemed to have been improvised by his quick 
and ofl—denominated musty old churches. > mind, and had time to tremble, to recover him- 
Perhaps the Italian—wily, learned in woman’s < 8 ®lf> and to remember a favorite remark of 
Ways, man of the world, poet, patriot, exile—< Mnchiavellf, to the effect that, however admirably 
knew her secret. Certainly, to more than one of < y° u might scheme, some little fiend always 
the party was he confidant and adviser. He j upsets yoUr cup. Then he got between them, 
had cotrie abroad with them reluctantly, but at j ®nd, seizing Ernest’s pale hands* he exclaimed: 
the earnest entreaty of both Effie and her father, j 41 My dear boy, my dear pupil, how very ill 
“ It h not pleasant to go back as exile when you > you look. You have had a fever, eh? Well, 
have been prince,” said he to them. But, in j here you are among friends. Here is Miss 
their different ways, they had each besought S Effie. See! here is a face from home—” 
him to go. He sat as far from Aunt tfitty, at j And so on. Effie never knew, poor creature, 
table, as possible. He hated her, and she dis- j how she lived through it. But she did. We 
dainfully regarded him as a shabby and snuffy j all <lo. 

old foreigner. So they kept willingly apart. < They were seated, the next morning, talking 
But, with Effio’s little hand confidingly tucked j together, under the lofty ceiling of Con re’s 
under his arm, thb accomplished old courtier \ piazza, looking over an unrivaled view—or, 
experienced again some of the happiest hours of \ rather, seeing nothing of the view and much of 
his checkered existence; and, with the kindness j each other—when the professor came along, 
of his race, h® tried to find out horir to make her \ leaning on the arm of the count 
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He was very angry at this arrival of Ernest j 
Richards, for he had suspected that Effie j 
dreamed of him, and he did not want him near j 
her. 

“ You know whose son he is,” he said to the j 
count; “you know what reason I have to dis- j 
trust him.” 

The count nodded his head. 

“ Keep calm,” said he. “I do not share your ] 
distrust of him. Leave me to guard the Hea- j 
peridian fruit—” j 

“ I shall speak to Effie. I shall send him ] 
away,” said the professor. j 

“And thus ruin your daughter’s happiness. \ 
That would be rubbing two dry sticks together, j 
If they do not love now, they would then, j 
Leave it to me,” said the count. 

“And here is another complication,” said the ! 
professor. “ Cora has arrived—has sent for me. j 
I am in doubt. My conscience troubles me. 
She thinks I have given her reason to do this, 
for she knows that I Iovq her; but can I, with 
honor, follow her? Can I allow her to place 
herself in a position in which my attention may 
injure her, imprudent as she is,.when I am not 
free to marry ? ” 

“ I have never known a man’s conscience keep 
him from the woman he loves,” said the count, a 
dry smile wrinkling up his left cheek. “ Men 
have died for country, for principle, for abstrac¬ 
tion, for religion; but I have never known a 
man give up a woman for any of these. My 
friend, you will follow her.” 

It was a sight to have amused the angels, to 
have seen the two elderly men gravely pacing 
the marble, and to have realized that Cupid— 
whose country is not Golgotha, place of the 
skulls, but rather the court of the ambrosial 
locks—that Cupid was dancing on the bald 
intellectual forehead of the professor, that bald 
forehead which one of his irreverent pupils had 
said was above “ the region of perpetual hair”— 
alas! not above the region of trouble and 
embarrassment. 

The count had the honor and well-being of the 
professor very much at heart. He knew all his 
sad story. He knew that his wife had left him; 
he did not know whether she was alive or dead, 
guilty or innocent. He had learned, with some 
surprise, in his own residence at a New England 
college, of the different shade of conscientious 
horror, with which the descendants of the 
Puritans look on any infringement of the high 
ethics of love, from the lighter and more for¬ 
giving creed of the men of his own race. He 
saw that, to the professor, a stain on his good 
name would be death. He pitied the man who, 


loving a woman madly, still dared not follow the 
beckon of her white hand. It had not been so 
with him when he owned the castle on the 
height, which looked down over vineyards and 
olive-groves, and out on the blue Mediterranean. 
Then his code of honor, rigid and spotless, had 
been as sacred to him as the cross on his 
mother’s breast; but it had been a different 
code from that of the American gentleman. It 
would never have occurred to him that he 
should not have followed the white hand. 

To say truth, it did seem overstrained to the 
count, these fancies of the professor; and he 
had also, let us be just to him, more anxiety and 
sympathy for the young than the old. Just at 
that moment, he was thinking more of Effie’s 
tears in the church than of the frown on her 
father’s brow; and yet the count knew that a 
passion in middle-age is a far more serious thing 
than one in youth. 

He thought a moment, and then said: 

“ Where is she?” 

The professor pointed across the lake to the 
rival establishment of our friend Rafael. 

“ Where does she go?” 

“To Venice, if I will follow her. She does 
not wish to meet Mrs.—Mrs. Manners,” said 
the professor, ashamed of the complication. 

“In which I am with her,” said the count 
“Take my advice, my friend. Let her follow 
you. You have some important official business 
in Venice. Go there first; suggest to her all 
the awkwardness that may come if you follow 
her. Go first, and let matters take their usual 
course. You arc not to blame if she follow 
you.” 

To the Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Bartram, this sounded like hollow reasoning. 

“ But she is so impulsive, she is so imprudent; 
she needs advice, checking,” he said. 

“ Could you prevent her throwing herself into 
the lake here, if she chose?” 

“ No,” said the professor, shuddering. 

“Is she not young, rich, handsome, a 
widow?” 

“Alas, yes!” 

“ Can you do anything with her?” 

“ Nothing. She is entirely her own mistress.” 

“Then, my fWend, go to Venice. Leave me 
here. You know well that I will protect Effie 
from harm. From love, we can neither of us 
protect her. Perhaps it is as well that we 
cannot. In the meantime, I shall make the 
inquiry that you wish at Como. All is en 
train. Go to Venice.” 

Never did an elderly, a bald, a perplexed pro¬ 
fessor hear advice which was so pleasing to him. 
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Never did elderly Machiavelli play cards better. 
Never did a snuffy and shabby old foreigner in 
a brown coat play the part of guardian angel to 
a young girl more benignly than did Count Cor- 
renti; and when, later on in the evening, the 
boat, bearing the professor and his tremors and 
perpetual resolves and perpetual recantations, 
made for the opposite shore, both Rafael in the 
kitchen and a lady in the “ piano nobile” experi¬ 
enced delight. 


CHAPTER V. 

Eblnsst Richards was a veiled character. No 
one read him completely. Perhaps the person 
most in ignorance of him—what he was, and 
what he would become—was himself. Could it 
be possible that he could have begun to forget 
Bally and have begun to think of Effie? If, 
indeed, he was dallying with his plighted troth, 
he had brought with him, to the beleagured 
fortress, one mighty ally. It was hU own utter 
physical breakdown, and severe, perhaps fatal, 
illness. 

It was touching to see the big masculine 
hand—whose sinewy well - developed cordage 
had won the boat-race—now resting, pale and 
feeble, on the arm of a chair. It was pathetic to 
see the tall and admirable figure, with broad 
chest and narrow hips—which had once owned 
the wiry strength of an Indian for running and 
leaping—now swaying about, in an ordinary 
walk, a mere branch of willow — a young 
gladiator in ruins I No sight so touches the 
heart of a woman. If he had been beautifol, 
entrancing to her, in his hours of strength and 
splendid triumph—those hours when, ifi the 
ibrum and in the field, he had been “ facile 
princeps,” a king among men—he was more 
Ihtally fascinating now, as he looked at her from 
under the black lashes she knew so well, the 
gray eyes now preternatumlly large and feverish. 
She remembered how triumph and excitement, 
and—what other foellng was that?—had changed 
the shadows in those eyes. How they had 
burned as he won the boat-race; how they had 
deepened as he pronounced the oration; how 
they had melted as he leaned over the trellis in 
her (hitler's garden, and gave her the deep red 
rose. Now they were lack-lustre; but memory 
burnished them with all the dangerous armor of 
the past. 

He waA accompanied by his young doctor, who 
had the boiled-down and concentrated essence of 
compressed beef, awkward speech, and absence 
of tact, which belong to a certain class of truth¬ 
tolling New Englanders. 

“ You must be kind to poor Ernest now, Miss 


Primrose,” said Dr. Smith to Effie. “Say 
everything which is calming and agreeable to 
him. Don’t mention Sally, lor they say there is 
a break there. I don’t know. I only take a 
medical view of his case, and that is pretty 
serious. But he has quite shown a desire to see 
even you since we started, so I feel encouraged. 
It shows he is taking an interest in trifles.” 

“Quite shown a desire to see even me?” 
echoed Effie, who had been just listening to the 
soft speech of an enamored Frenchman. 

“ Why, yes, Miss Effie, and I don’t doubt you 
will have a calming influence. You see, you 
never were one of our so-called belles, one of the 
gay handsome sort, although you are looking 
better than I ever expected to see you—half-way 
on toward being a beauty, Miss Effie! I always 
liked your style myself, I must say—quiet and 
unpretending. Nothing to Sally, of course ; but 
your sort of toned-down people will be better for 
Ernest just now, anyway.” 

He was commending her, mentally, to his 
patient, as he would have done a disagreeable 
drug. 

Effie started from her seat, and walked toward 
the end of the long marble veranda with more 
coquetry and less conscience in her step than 
she had ever experienced in her modest little 
life. There was a lack of consistency in her 
reasoning. Dr. Smith had upset her moral 
equilibrium. She was about to abandon that 
high moral tone which had kept her faithfol to 
Sally’s rights, because her vanity was touched. 
Why should Ernest be remarkable for wishing to 
see “ even me ” ? The step, the voice, the eyes 
longed for and desfred had come to her—not all- 
conquering, but full of a desperate appeal. He 
wanted “even you,” “even me,” thought Effie, 
bridling a little; and she added: 

“ I will not foil him.” 

No instrument requires such constant tuning 
as the human heart. It is always above or 
below concert-pitch. But, unfortunately, the 
tuners are irresponsible Ariels, entirely remote 
from control. 

Dr. Smith had not looked like an Ariel. No, 
he looked more like a piano-tuner. But it was 
his unskillful hand which had wrenched this 
trembling set of chords into unison ; and Eflie’s 
voice sang madrigals in the ears of the sick man 
as she approached his “ chaise longue,” and, pull¬ 
ing out a crocheting-needle and some worsted 
—which she brandished like a Boadicea—she 
said: 

“I have come to undertake your cure, Mr. 
Richards.” 

He had had a sleepless night. The exhaustion 
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of /ever bold hup ip it? painful clutches. Death 
▼as the only visitor to whom he would have 
said: “At home.” 

But, with these tope?, a flood of health, Iff?, 
hope, coursed through his veins. 

Was this Effie? 

It was not the straw-colored Effie of JJartram, 
not the plain homely sparrow, but $ glorified 
Effie, a being all full of soft lights and shadows, 
a red-lipped girl, with pretty eye? and hair 
tossed up in a fashionable shop? which became 
hpr little head. There wps a strange, far-off, 
foreign tone to her voice, and she had on a 
miracle of a Parisian morning-dress—the yery 
perfection of simplicity, and coquetry, and 
appropriateness. For Aunt Kitty Manner? 
knew how to dress her young lady, and h ow 
present her, and how to chaperon h?r. She 
knew Europe as she knew the inside of her 
pocket, did Aunt Kitty, and far more agreeable 
than at home was she when she was in Europe. 
“ It agreed with her,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Ernest to himsejf, in answer to 
his unspoken question, “it is Effie, after all; 
but how improyed.” Somehow, tbp tonic was 
still coursing through his veins : weakness and 
sadness were rebuked. He raised himself on his 
elbow to look at her, smiling as ?he stood there. 
And so Ernest Richards escaped his folding. 

“Glad to see evep me,” thought Effie, as phe 
watched Dr. Smith’s approach. 

“ It’s time for jqu to take your ionic* 
Richards. \ mustn’t let Miss Effie tire you all 
out,” said this amiable being. 

“ Throw your tonic into the lake, Smith,” said 
Ernest. “ Miss Primrose has been a whql? 
bottle of Burgundy.” 

“ Well, then,” said Smith, “ if she has a mind 
to take care of you a little longer, I’ll just rpw 
across the lake to see Mrs. Biysler-” 

“Myau Brisler?” said Effie. “Is she here?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Sprifh* “ didn’t the profesBoy 
tell you? Well, he i? a sly quo. They d° 
in Bertram, that ypu are going to have a new 
mother, Miss Effie. Why, she and the professor 
are going tp Venice together.” 

Effie’? worsted ball had rolled out pf her lap, 
by thys time, and down the steep slope, nparly 
into the lake. Fortunately, Smith knew epough 
to go for it, and he started off at once, 

Effie looked at Ernest. Hpr eyes were ftill 
and her voice trembling. 

He stretched forth one of the pale thin bands 
and grasped her little plump fingers, which felt 
as warm to him as Italian sunbeams. 

He reassured her by a smile. “Do not show 
your feeling, Effie—wait until we are alone.” 


“ Wait until we are alone.” What a comfort¬ 
ing sound that sort of sentence has! {Smith had 
quite thp longest chape for that ball. It slipped 
and rolled and bounded down almost to the lake; 
but he got it at last* and came up the. hill wind¬ 
ing it, like,a New-England Hercules tp another 
Omphple: so, before he reached them, Ernest 
had had tjune to whisper something more. 

At dinner, Smith yras once more able to make 
everyone feel uncomfortable again by hi? dcsirp 
to be kittenish and playful. 

The professor was announcing, in a grand and 
general manner, to hi? daughter and his sister, 
that to-morrow he should go to Venice, to attend 
the congres?, when Smith, with an interesting 
guffaw, remarked: 

“ Ha! Miss Effie, didn’t I te|l you so?” Which 
placed the poor professor on a moral gridiron, 
defeated his grand scheme, made him ashamed 
to look Effie ip the face, and entirely deprived 
him of the intended moral e?say with which h? 
was primed. How could he tell Effie not to flirt 
with Ernest Richards, when she came to him 
pnd, looking him full in the face, asked; “ Papa, 
are you going to Venice, to meet Mrs. Brisler? 
If so, why did you not tell me?” 

A question which the professor did not answer, 
ft kept him fropn asking others, however. 

Cora Brjplpr wa? a Seville woman bprn by 
mistake in New England, and with all thp charm 
that only Velasquez could paint: with a pair of 
velypt eyes which bad the gleam of a dagger ip 
them, with * Spanish love of intrigue' and w|tla 
a cold heart, Seriously an( j hod these 

daggers penetrated the searpd heart of the pro? 
fessor—a shameful wound to his dignity was hi* 
lpve, poqr man; for he had pecn the cunning* 
the lack of refinement, and the coarseness of he* 
moral nature. She wap a woman to warn the 
senior-class ogainqt; and yet, as, the daughter 
of (us old friend, she had been partly his ward, 
and had won his passion. She had floated 
across the water alter him, as a piece of .seaweed 
follows in the wake of a ship* Independent an 
to fortune, full of that, vague anticipation which 
buoys up the American heart—that, possibly,, 
a prince may fall in love—C?ra ?ri?lpr still 
meant te play the professor as her trump-card. 
With his reputation and his respectability, he 
should be her pinnae* tp tfaopp goldfn shares; 
she would become that “much-talked-of Amer¬ 
ican” whose fame she bad SO envied* Only one 
thing was wanting to her European fom®—a® 
introduction—only one thing to her possibility 
of joining Effie and be? father; but that thing 
was the quite important obstacle? Aupt Kitty 
Manner?, who, she hnew, would have no tiling 
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to do with her, and therefore there was deep ; 
plotting and all sorts of influence brought to 
bear on the professor from that important femi¬ 
nine standpoint—the “ need of protection,” and 
so on. 

She had, however, not counted on one very 
important factor in this little game of her*—the 
Count Correnti. 

Indeed, she bad never thought of him at all, | 
excepting as a poor foreigner, a rather snuffy 
and beggarly professor at Bertram. 

It was not given to the eoant to read Com 
entirely; but he knew her better than she 
thought, and he determined he would try to 
save the professor. He thought that the meant 
to marry his poor friend, and he had found that 
the professor was past reasoning with. “ I must 
save him by strategy, therefore,” he said. 

He remembered, almost as if by inspiration, 
that there glided on the Grand Canal, at Venice, 
probably at that very moment, his nephew, Luigi 
Correnti—fop by nature, soldier by profession, 
and “flaneur” generally—who had escaped the 
family misfortune from a happy lack of brain. 
There might be a brilliant stroke of work done 
by marrying Mrs. Brisler to this youth, who 
would enjoy her rent-roll. 

It was a flash, but it illuminated the abyss. 
It was a part of the diplomatic experience of 
the count to deal with principals. He had never 
sent an envoy to the king—he had always gone 
himself. How much more important this policy 
when dealing with women! 

No note was sent, no Rafael brought in. The 
count, a trifle less snuffy than nsnal, betook him¬ 
self to the opposite side of the lake, and asked 
for the surprised Mrs. Brisler. 

His first business was to find out what wan 
her ambition. He baited her with the Italian 
nobility, as if he were a tradesman shoeing his 
wares. 

“ He is quite a nobleman,” thought Cora, as 
she listened with glowing eyes. 

“ She is handsome,” thought the Count, as he 
proceeded to charm her. 

The gipsy woman in Robert Browning's poem, 
«The Flight of the Duchess,” hod a wily tongue ; 
but she never filled the listening ear as did Count 
Correnti, with his titles. 

“ Why, I hod no idea you were such a high 
fondly,” said poor ignorant Cora. 

Then the count winced. Perhaps this stab 
hurt him the move that be was again, alter years 
of exile, on his own ground, that his own Italian 
softness was wrapping him aronnd, like hi* 
mother’* cloak. He 4ould see, as he sat at her 
triado*, across the lake, a ehhtcau, where he 


had once lived with bis own beautiful dark-tyed 
wife, who had died when he was arrested for 
treason. It was on such a day as this that be 
had received the king there, before the evil days 
came; and he remembered, with a shudder,nil 
that had happened since—the broken promise, 
the false enemy, the years of imprisonment, the 
escape to America, and the finding there the 
real friend of his life, the American professor. 
Perhaps some such sturdy hand had once greeted 
sad old Danil when ungrateful. Florence had 
turned him out. A woman's voice, even that 
of foolish Cora, had had the power to wound 
him, to reveal to him how much he had lost. 
But he regained his composure before she was 
aware that he had lost it. 

“ I shall have the pleasure to give you letter* 

| to my nephew at Venioe,” said the fine old mb*, 

| straightening himself up. And then, before Cora 
| oould resume her best smile, he was down in the 
| office, where Mathers sat, like a spider building 
its web, at her acoount-book. 

“Might I light my cigarette?” he asked, 
politely, approaching her wax-light. 

She looked up at him, and was about to 
answer: “Oui, monsieur; oertainment, mon¬ 
sieur—oui,” when she gave a lUtle cry, as much 
like a groan as she oould be supposed to utter. 

But she recovered herself immediately. 

“The Count Correnti?” she asked, respect¬ 
fully. 

“ Yes,” said he. “ Do you know me—and 
how?” 

“The Lake of Orta, and 1857,” said eh* 
rising, and holding on to her desk. “Where 
have you been since, noble sir?” . ( t 

“ In exile and in poverty,” said the count*. ,, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Neves in bis life had the count been tfloru 
confounded than he was by the salutation of 
Mather*. 1 

He seemed, aftfer years of conscientious forger 
fulness, to have stepped bock into his old lifb— 
the life of tile patrician, the soldier, the state** 
man, and the noble. Strange that this change 
came from the one epigrammatic sentence of 
Mathers. 

Yes, hs did remember the Lake of Orta Wnd 
the year to which she referred. 

He remembered that, in aH the hurry and 
confusion of a Garibaldi movement, how one 
man after another had come to him, to Oflfei 
himself as a soldier in the cause of Italy; 

And one man had struck hftn very forcibly-^ 
an American, who gave the name Of “Strothers* 1 * 
He remembered it because heeould not pronounce 
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it—the “ Bocca Romans” had utterly Tefused. 
So he had written it down, many times: 44 Rickard 
Strothers.” 

He remembered, too, that Struthers had with 
him, at a little villa in the mountains, a most 
beautiful woman, whom he o&lled his sister. 
The eount quite plainly remembered that he did 
not believe that she was his sister. But he 
eould not say why he didn’t believe. He also 
remembered that he had once taken shelter in 
that little villa where Struthers lived, and that 
he had left there a valuable box of papers, which 
he would be very glad to find again, but which 
he oould not find after the battle, in which poor 
Strothers had been shot. Yes, that box of papers 
—where was it now ? It had but gone, after all 
the other things—home, country, wife, fortune, 
and nationality. Too much had been swept away 
for the exile to care much. But he remembered 
it just now, and how he had carried it up under 
his cloak and asked the beautiftil woman to take 
care of it. He remembered her sweet melancholy 
smile. But she and it disappeared, and he had to 
run fbr his life, after the defeat. 

How many of us would gladly catch up again 
some broken thread in the warp and woof of 
life—the interrupted love, the curious beginning 
that never had an ending, the lost ohord. 
Where is it? 

But the rent in the tapestry was too vast. 
The count had seen too many golden threads 
broken to think again of this one. 

But why did that woman’s smile haunt him? 
He had not thought of her for years; and now, 
ms he crossed the lake, alter a long chat with 
Mathers, he could see nothing else. The beau¬ 
tiftil sad woman, with her perfect teeth revealed 
by one solitary light, which she held in her 
hand, as she took his precious box, and said 
in her English speech: 44 God bless you! ” 

Aunt Kitty Manners was seated near the 
hammock, where lay Ernest Richards, and Effie 
was reading to the convalescent, when the count 
stepped up on the veranda, on his return from 
across the lake. Effie looked up at him, with 
her sweet welcoming smile, and he started: it 
seemed but a continuation of that smile which 
still haunted him. Why? 

Mrs. Manners had changed of late, in her 
attitude toward the oount. She was much more 
polite. She astounded him now not a little by 
addressing him in a few sentences of ehoice 
Italian. 

Mrs. Manners was of that not-uncommon type 
of women who are small in little things, but great 
in great things. She was ftissy, irrational, and 
abusive, fond of petty sway, and indifferent to 


approbation. Not a pleasant person to live 
with. But she had, in large matters, a certain 
generosity, not common to even more amiable 
women. She was a rough nut, but her heart 
had a good spot in it. Effie had gone to her, in 
her agony—after her father’s one allusion to her 
mother—to learn her mother’s story. 

44 1 will know it, Aunt Kitty,” she had said. 

44 You shall, my dear,” her aunt answered, in 
a tone which was different from her usual talk. 
“ Your mother was beautiful—too beautiful; one 
of those creatures who are gifted by birth with a 
fatal fascination. Her clergyman fell in love 
with her, her doctor fell in love with her; and, 
finally, a man whom all women loved fell in love 
with her.” 

Here Aunt Kitty paused, and Effie saw a blush 
mantle even the powdery cheek, which had long 
since forgotten that there was blood in it. 

44 Yes, Effie, we women meet our fate where 
we least expect it. This man—your father’s 
friend, and hers—was forced absolutely into 
her house by your father. He was invited to 
live with them. He had a splendid usefulness— 
no time to make love, one would think; but he 
had a pair of eyes and a mouth, that looked and 
spoke love. I knew him. I loved him, Effie; 1 
thought he wanted to marry me. But no; he 
loved your mother. How could he help it? 
Just then, a wretched brother of hers, Richard 
Struthers, committed a great crime: he ruined 
this man ; and then your father, seeing the 
distress in her eyes, began to get jealous. 

44 One day, we missed her. Site had gone to 
New York, on some errand to this guilty brother. 
So she wrote. But—she never came back. 
Nor did he. And the man whom I loved—and, 
perhaps, whom she loved—was, we thought, 
gone too. But, Effie, your mother was innocent. 
I never believed her guilty. She came to me, at 
night—or else it was a dream—in a foreign 
hotel, once, and kissed me on the lips, and said : 

4 Kitty, I was innocent of any crime. You know 
that, don’t you?’ And I threw my arms around 
her, and said: 4 Yes, Linda, yes.’ But, before 1 
was quite awake, she was gone.” 

Effie was sobbing in her aunt’s lap; but she 
took one of her hands, and kissed it. 

44 Whether your mother had listened to hia 
words of love, whether she simply knew that he 
loved—whether, alas! she, in her heart, held 
the guilty secret that she might love him—I 
know not; but that she went away to save that 
brother, and not to follow out an illicit passion, 
I do know. Oh, Effie! I do not dare to tell yon 
his name. He lived and died in America within 
the year. He was not with her; that I know.” 
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“ Did slie love my father?” asked Effie. 

“ No, dear, I think not. Their marriage was 
a mistake. He was not sympathetic. Dear as 
he is—my brother and your father—he was 
never worthy of her. He loved a coarser type 
of woman. That is, he was bom to love such a 
creature as this—Cora—” 

Effie had put her hand over her aunt’ft mouth. 
“Thank you for what you say of mamma,” she 
had uttered under her breath, “but do not— 
blame papa.” She had not yet got to the point 
where she could bear to have that idol shattered. 

All this conversation had preceded the depart¬ 
ure for Europe. Now, after iponths of travel, 
silence reigned between them on a subject which 
never was quite out of their thoughts. 

Strangely enough, as Aunt Kitty Manners 
began speaking Italian to the count, the recollec¬ 
tion of this passionate painful talk suddenly 
struck Effie, and her face grew sad and clouded. 

Aunt Kitty was announcing her intention of 
going to Venice. She did not say, a word of the 
missing professor. No; but she would be so 
obliged to the count if he would go on, with her¬ 
self and her niece, the next day. She had a 
caprice for Venice. She wanted to see the 
congress, although she had told the professor 
that she did not care for Venice. Did the count 
think Danielli’s would be crowded? And so on. 


The count rapidly revolved in his mind the 
situation. He had a firm belief that Eanielli’s 
would be crowded. He also had a sincere fear 
that she would make it hot for the professor. 
But, after all, was it not best that she should 
go ? The count had never thought of this very 
simple way out of the Cora dilemma. Macbin- 
velli is often distanced by circumstance. 

It made no sort of diiicrencc to Aui.t Kitty 
Manners whether the count agreed or not. Her 
courier had already his orders, 'ihe rums were 
taken, the trunks packed. So the party left the 
rival hotel the next day, and Rafael breathed 
freer and deeper as he saw the laht of the 
famille Primrose. It was so much money out of 
Ces&re’s pocket. 

Mrs. Brisler had the best suite of rooms on 
the Grand Canal, and Luigi Corronti was already 
installed as guide, philosopher, and friend 
during the hours when tho professor was 
engaged in his dignified duties at the congress. 
She had played her cards very well. The 
Spanish-eyed American, with her pretty toilettes, 
sat, at table, with the dignified elderly man on 
one side of her, and the handsome intense 
Italian on the other. And all the best Americans, 
seeing this, desired to be introduced to her, and 
so she was quite the queen of the occasion. 

[to be concluded.] 


THE TWO CHRISTINES. 

BY JEAN LINTON. 


The two Christines together sit 
Where shadows flit, the trees among; 

And one is old, with snow-white hair, 

The other lair and fresh and young. 

With eyes grown dim, the one looks back 
Upon life’s track to vanished years— 

Once more recalls their joy so brief, 

Their care and grief and Idle tears. 

The other one, the young Christine, 

Knows longing keen, but not regret; 

£he all things sees through golden haze. 

On coming days her hopes are sat. 

For one, the past the present molds 
She nothing holds as good to view 

But what the past as such has sealed. 

To her revealed as tried and true. 

For young Christine, the future gleams 
Through oil her dreams; the present hour, 

Now holding sway, she scarcely heeds 
Its wants or needs, nor owns its power. 

The grondanve gray, old scenes among, 

Once more is young and called “Christine”; 

A lover waits to know her will, 

For good or ill—she is his queen. 


Tho years roll on to middle life; 

She Is his wife, and well content; 

Around them now their girls and boyB, 

Those sweetest Joys from heaven sent 

And so she dwells on every page, 

From youth to age, and cons them o’er; 

Her lost ones dear she longs to meet 
And fhin would greet and clasp once mom. 

tier grandchild fair, the young Christine, 

Is but sixteen : no past has she, 

No lover yet has made her feel 
For woo or weal—she’s fancy-free. 

But she has dreams of sweet romance, 

That oft entrance both heart and brain; 

And eager hope the future gilds, 

While fhney builds chateaux lu Spain. 

She’s like the princess wrapped in (deep— 

In slumber deep, year after year. 

Her prince will come, the spell to break, 

Her heart to wake to passion dear. 

And so they sit and dream together. 

This sunny weather, the trees among; 

And one is old, with snow-white hair. 

The other Mr and fresh and young. 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN APPLE-DUMPLING. 


BY OLIVIA LOVBLL WILSON. 


Mehitable Petti noill stood with her cook¬ 
book in one hand, the sleeves of her dainty pink 
gown rolled away from her plump wrists, and a 
little patch of flour adorning her pleasantly saucy 
nose. 

She was not thinking of her cook-book, how¬ 
ever, or her flour-adorned countenance. Her 
thoughts seemed even further than the plumes 
of the lilac-bush toward which her eyes oooar 
sionally wandered. Mehitable was apparently 
in deep and not altogether pleasant thought. 

Could I describe with due fairness the sweet 
proportion and general delectablenees—I thank 
the old poets for that goodly word—of Mehitable, 
I should not have commenced with the cook¬ 
book, although it has as prominent a place in all 
that follows as any charm exercised by sweet 
Mehitable. 

Mehitable had inherited, with this trying 
name, her grandmother’s fair skin and sunny 
hair, with the complexion of a rose-leaf—a richer 
inheritance, in fact, than many of her friends 
possessed, who delighted in names breathing of 
poetic fancy: Lily, Daisy, Birdie, and Rose. 
Her uncle loves to call her “Dot/' because she 
is so small, so sweet, so truly commendable, in 
her thrifty household. 

But to-day Mehitable is in trouble, and the 
cook-book 6eems only to add to her perplexity. 
The sunshine dances in the kitchen-doorway, 
through the vine-leaves merrily, smiling upon 
the rows of shining trees, and playing hide-and- 
seek in the shadows with the sportive kitten. 
The kettle boils gently on the stove, everything 
is neat and clean, waiting for her to make her 
dessert fbr their five-o’clock dinner. 

Annie, Mehitable’s maid-of-ali-work, not many 
years her senior, had left her dinner, a roast of 
lamb with roast potatoes completing their duty 
in the oven, and Mehitable hears the faint clatter 
of dishes, as Annie makes ready the dinner-table. 

Yet here she stands, with that froWn between 
her sweet eyes, and stares at her recipe with 
eyes that only take in the words, without any 
idea of the sense of all she is reading. Mehit¬ 
able is not one of those erratic cooks who can 
make a dish of nothing, adding a “ pinch of this 
and a bit of that”: she is an order-loving cook, 
and her dessert is always a rare dish, made with 
precision. But, of all she creates, the acme of 


! satisfaction is reached for Uncle Harvey when 
she turns her attention to baked apple-dump¬ 
lings. 

Uncle Harvey remarks, with a twinkle in his 
eye, on these occasions: “Next to a clear con** 
science, is a good cook. Dot, my child, you are 
better than a clear conscience, if that is a possi¬ 
bility : because one may appreciate your thorough 
goodness without any selfish consideration of 
future reward.” 

| “I fear your appreciation is confined to the 
i dumplings,” Mehitable would reply, saucily. 

But why should Mehitable stand staring, 
to-day, into her cook-book, as if she did not 
realize Uncle Harvey’s utter content in her skill ? 
She did not even heed the kitten—that, like 
the Lady of Shallot, grown tired of shadows, 
rubbed affectionately against her feet. 

Let us look over her shoulder and read the 
recipe for npple-dumplings: 

“One quart of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
lard, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot 
water, two cupfuls of milk, two tcospoonfuls of 
cream-tartar sifted in dry flour, one saltspoonful 
of salt.” 

So far, so good. But, as Mehitable goes on 
with the directions, she twists a gold ring upon 
her finger; and, strangely enough, the directions 
are interpolated thus : 

“ Chop the shortening into the flour, after you 
have sifted [He said arguing would not help 
matters: I cannot see why.] this and the cream- 
tartar together. [It was just too much, for him 
to be jealou3 of such a trifle. I was so provoked.] 
Put the soda, and wet up quickly [Then 
I had to break down and cry, and he walked 
off.] just stiff enough to roll into a paste less 
than half an inch thick. [He never used to be 
so foolish. I know he will never speak to me 
again. Oh, dear!] Cut in squares, and lay in 
centre of each [ Harold Van Ausdell ] 

“Good gracious! what am I saying?” she 
murmured, suddenly conscious of her foolish 
wandering. “Here I stand reading over this 
recipe I know by heart, and reading it as if I 
expected to make a dumpling of Harold. I 
thought I knew him by heart, too,” with a grim 
little smBe. “However, It is all over now. I 
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shall never be his wife. I wpmder if be will come 
home to dinner with Uncle Harvey, to-night?” 

With this rather inconsistent conclusion te her 
tragic cogitation, Bhe commenced to sing a brisk 
tone, and, while the tears twinkled in her eyes, 
set to work about the dumplings without further 
delay ; and, despite the trying foot that her first 
and violent quarrel with her lover had transpired 
the night before, she accomplished her task 
nobly. 

It is a well-known truth that, often, when a 
woman’s heart is heaviest, hat biscuit and 
dumplings are lightest. 

It is the poetical justice of human romance, 
we suppose, shaming the charges of delinquency 
ever brought against it, by meeting and supplying 
the practical demand. 

It was a pretty sight to see Mehitable’• dimpled 
hands chop the shortening into the flour, after 
sifting it with the cream-tartar, put in the soda 
and wet it with a deft hand, and roll into a paste 
about half an inch thick. 

Then she carefully cut the pastry into neat 
squares, and laid in the centre of each a juicy 
tart apple she hod pared and cored. Alas! 
to-day, she bad no desire to throw the long 
peeling over her shoulder, when she pared her 
apples, in order to read her marriage-fate in the 
letter thus formed. . ' ' 1 • 

Then she brought the corners of the square 
dough neatly together, and gave them rf Slight 
pinch. Next, she got her buttered baking-pans, 
and, placing the joined edges downward, passed 
them into the oven to bake. 

Once more she had time to return to her 
dismal meditation: which she did, resting her 
sunny head on her hand. 

Harold Van Ausdell was Uncle Harvey’s 
cousin’s son. Uncle Harvey had been delighted 
at the idea of liU niece’s engagement. What 
would undo say now? 

Harold had been very harsh, to bo provoked 
over such a trifle. He always came home to 
dinner with Uncle Ilarvey, on Saturday evening. 
Would he come to-night? Would ho be peni¬ 
tent, or expect her to bet* He hod been cruel 
in all he said, and she would never, never, 
never— 

“ Miss Pettengill, I am sure I smell something 
burning.” Thus spoke Annie, hurrying in from 
the dining-room. 

“ Oh, dear I” cried Mehitable, in a vexed tone; 
but no harm was done, and, after a few moments, 
the dumplings came out of the oven, brown and 
tempting. 

She heard her uncle’s voice now, and her 
heart beat quite violently, as she recognized also 


the voice she hoped might prove penitent, since 
Harold came, as was his usual custom. 

She barely had time to brush the dumplings 
with beaten egg, to give them a gloss, and then 
sift powdered sugar over them. 

She then directed Annie, in a confused man¬ 
ner, to make a rich sauce for them, and then 
fled up the bask-etairway to her room, leaving 
Annie to smile knowingly and take charge of the 
tempting beauties, little dreaming how precious 
a oharge she undertook. 

Mehitable and Harold met at the dinner-table, 
under Uncle Harvey’s ejes, with great equanimity * 
Mehitable looked cool and fresh, in her pretty 
drees, with only a little heightened flush of her 
roses, to betray her agitation. But she noticed 
that Harold turned very white, as his glance fell 
upon her the second time. What could he 
mean ? Her left hand went instinctively to her 
fair curls, as if they must be the cause—one of 
those silly graceful motions girls will make. 
Then, as her hand rested on the table, a moment 
afterward, she saw her betrothal-ring was gone. 

Her eyes met his, a moment, in a startled 
glance, and then he looked away, to answer 
Uncle Harvey’s question. 

“So you are resolved to go, no matter wlat 
any of us may say ? Even Dot cannot persuade 
kbu?” Uncle Harvey said. 

“ Dot has no desire I should remain,” returned 
Harold; “ We decided that matter last night.” 

“ What?” demanded Uncle Harvey, while Me¬ 
hitable forced herself to return Harold’s glance 
firmly. He should not And her lacking in pur¬ 
pose, she said to herself, if he could speak thus 
cruelly, without striving to conciliate her. But 
where—where could she have lost her ring? 
And where was Harold going? 

“May I ask what all this may mean?” once 
more demanded Uncle Harvey, leaning back in 
his choir. 

“ Only that my decision regarding my departure 
for the West has been hastened by the breaking 
of our engagement. It is os it should be,” said 
Harry. “ Remember, sir, I came under protest 
this evening, yielding because I Baw Dot had not 
told you of the rupture. I hoped she had re¬ 
pented of last night’s hasty decision. She has 
not, it seems. Since it is my last meal with yon, 
let us forget this unpleasantness, and talk of 
other matters.” 

“ Is this true, Dot?” asked Uncle Harvey, in 
despair. 

“ Yes, uncle,” she replied, with greater calm¬ 
ness that Harold had struggled with his dignity 
and anger. 

But oh! where was the ring? How could she 
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have lost it ? But, if Harold gave her no oppor¬ 
tunity for explanation, she too would be inex¬ 
orable, if it broke her heart. 

So Harold chatted on with apparent ease, 
and made Uncle HArvey join him, albeit the 
latter was a little sulky. 

Disappointment is the bane of good appetite, 
and Uncle Harvey was sorely disappointed in 
the turn affairs had taken. 

Even when his favorite dumplings appeared, 
he could not rally his spirits, in face of the two 
young people flashing occasional defiant glances 
at each other, across the table. 

A silence fell as they ate the dainty dessert, 
when suddenly Harold choked slightly, and 
Uncle Harvey looked in surprise, as the young 
man deliberately took from his mouth a small 
gold circlet. 

There was a mingling of amusement and glad¬ 
ness in Harold’s face. He looked at Mehitable. 

44 You lost it? You did not discard it?” he 
cried, eagerly. 

“ I lost it in making the dumplings,” she 
returned, shaken from her self-possession. 44 it 
must have slipped off, and fallen into the dump¬ 
ling.” 


44 Then you did not mean to give it back to 
me?” cried Harold. 44 You did not—” 

44 Oh! I had it on to-day. I never meant 
to—” 

But Uncle Harvey bunt into a roar of laughter. 

44 Why, Dot, you are not so cruel as to choke 
a man with his own engagement-ring ? I never 
asked you to flavor dumplings with love-sauce! 
That is ‘ringing’ the changes on a man,” he 
cried, between gasps of choking laughter. 

But Harold walked around the table with the 
ring, and took Mehitable’s hand in his, and, 
while she blushed furiously, put it back upon 
her finger again. 

“Forgive me, dear; and tell me you never 
meant to take it off and give me over,” he said, 
looking so charmingly sincere and handsome, 
in his penitence, that Mehitable uttered a demure 
little “ Yes,” and Uncle Harvey finished his meal 
alone, while they slipped back into the parlor. 

Mehitable Pettingill is now Mrs. Harold Van 
Ausdell, and manages her household w ith excel¬ 
lent skill; but her husband often jocosely re¬ 
marks, while he enjoys her heightening color, 
that there is no dish she makes with such singular 
success as his favorite, the apple-dumpling. 


“WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN.” 

BY P1LLE BRBMB&. 


Thky stand, to-day, 

By the smiling bay, 

Wherever that bay may be, 

And never fail 
To look for the sail 
Of a ship they never may see. 

From the early morn, 

When the day Is born, 

Far into the sad twilight 
They look for Alps 
Till the teardrop drips 
From the sorrowing eyes of night. 

Sometimes, I know, 

When the tnule-winds blow, 

Safe over the treacherous seas, 
Some ships come home 
O’er the tossing loam, 

Borno in by a favoring breeze. 

And eyes are bright 
With the welcome sight 
Of the looked-for sail at lost, 
While joy-bells ring 
And glad hearts sing 
That the waiting-time is past 

But the wrecks that lie 
Where the sea-birds cry 
Outnumber the ships that lqnd 
Their precious freight 
At the feet that wait 
Forever beside the strand. 


In the deep sea-caves, 

’Neath the lapping waves 
That over the dead men slip, , 
The seaweed holds 
In its slimy folds 
The freight of many a ship. 

Sometimes there is found 
An outward-bound; 

But the ships we hope to see, 

On some fine day. 

Sailing up the bay, 

Are coming to you and to me. 

But the whirlpool mocks, 

And the sunken rocks 
Of disappointment frown; 

And oft, in sight 
Of the harbor-light, 

The looked-fbr ship goes down. 

And under the shine 
Of the treacherous brine 
Is lying our wealth untold, 

And the Jewels rare 
That we thought to wear 
Are down with the yellow gold. 

But they who win 
When their ships come in 
Think never of winds that rave; 
And little they reck 
Of the wave-washed deck 
Ifcr down In its deep sea-grave. 
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I. lied about the train losing time. But, when he 

The through express was late that night. < reached a straight smooth track, which he did 
Fifty miles an hoar, hour, after hour, it had j; directly, and a mile began to fall behind them 
rushed along, with only an occasional stop, and ; for every minute, he seemed to rally, 
with hardly a slackening of speed at the smaller ; “ I suppose 1 ought to be glad, 1 ’ he said to 

stations. The night was a bad one: moonlight, : himself; “ I hope 1 am. As for fear, I don’t 
at times, with the blackest of shadows, strange : think I know what it is. But this doubt of her 
and fantastic, lying in cuts and along curves,: —oh, it is horrible 1 What did the man mean? 
seeming like threats of danger, and just where If I only knew—if I only knew.” 
danger might be feared, at least, if not expected; The moon broke through the clouds for a 
then scattering clouds, hurried by the autumn moment or two, as though to take a last look at 
wind, shutting out all light from the sky, at the world of that night, and to see that every- 
times, and usually when it was most needed thing was all right, or os near all right as things 
or would have been most welcome. Malcolm can be, in a world of sorrow and of sin ; a world 
Barnard looked straight ahead, never taking his in which some fall, many fail, and all die. The 
gaze from the shining lines of steel, under the wind had increased; its sound was harsh and 
light bis engine cast into the night of darkness ;j mournful; a spiteful dash of rain swept in at 
or of shadows; but there was a frown on his fine the open window, and fell on Barnard’s cheek ; 
face, for he felt that he was losing time and whatever the night had been, the coming morn- 
could not help it. ing seemed not unlikely to be one of wildness 

The night went on. ; and storm. 

The through express went on. Tall spectral-looking trees almost touched the 

At every station at which it stopped, it was train as It dashed on. Huge rotten logs, half 
possible there might be orders to wait. But, at j buried in the slimy moisture of the swampy 
station after station, the telegraphic orders, j land, seemed to start out of the darkness mcn- 
which were actually waiting the train’s coming, acingly, and then to withdraw with a monstrous 
were to go on. : sullen malice into the blackness again. It was 

An hour late at ono station I Midnight then, the loneliest place on Barnard’s whole long run. 
with the full moon almost on the meridian, and They came out of the swampy woodland. The 
the clouds flying faster than ever from the way was rougher now, with scattered hills and 
strong south wind. occasional outcropping rocky ledges. Just ahead 

Fortyfivo minutes late at the next station I was a curve, with a long stretch of almost level 
One o’clock now, with the moonshine shut away \ and straight track again boyond it, running 
and the clouds victorious. Malcolm Barnard i along the crest of a narrow ridge. A dangerous 
smiled grimly. j place, but one over which Barnard had gone in 

44 We’ve gained fifteen minutes in an hour’s > safety for so many times, that he had for it the 
run,” ho said, half to himBelf and half to the contempt which familiarity breeds. He hardly 
fireman. 44 1 wonder how much time we’ll gain slackened speed at all as he approached the 
in the next fifty miles ? ” i curve. 

The fireman did not take it upon himself to 44 1 must try to find out, I suppose,” be said, 
answer. But, as the train slowly pulled out wearily, to himself; 14 though God only knows 
from the station, and Barnard fixed his gaze on what I shall find out It may be the most ter- 
the track again, the fireman shook his bead; he rible—” 

seemed gloomy and depressed. Possibly he j He did not finish the sentence. A wild 
believed in presentiments. ; 44 Hillo!” ahead, repeated again and again, in 

Malcolm Barnard had not been married forty* ; tones of mortal terror and warning, made his 
eight hours. He was a fine-looking fellow, but heart stand still for a moment. Simultaneously, 
he didn’t look much like a bridegroom just now. the train rounded the curve. And there, dimly 
There wasn’t enough happiness in his face to | seen in the fitful light, but not bo dimly as to 
warrant a guess that he was one. He was wor- leave any of the hope which doubt sometimes 
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gives, was the most horrible sight which Mal¬ 
colm Barnard had ever seen. 

He had been startled once or twice daring his 
ten years of experience as a railroad-man, and 
had gained a reputation for quickness and cour¬ 
age in averting danger. But now it was to be 
seen whether he could go, open-eyed and firm- 
handed, down to the gaping ddors of death, un- 
flinching and in silenoe, because he had some 
hundreds of lives behind him who had no hope 
left, save in him, though they did not know or 
guess it^-and because it was his duty. 

Heavy timber, railrCad ties, and beams which 
were even larger had been piled on the track. 
Barnard’s first thought, so strangely trivial Will 
thought sometimes be, even in the face of death 
itself, was a vague wonder as to how they could 
have been placed there; how many men must 
have agreed in the horrible conspiracy of train¬ 
wrecking, and how long it must have taken them 
to do it. A grim smile of admiration for them 
flashed over his face as he sped on toward the 
trap which had been set for the train. The 
work had been very thoroughly done—very 
thoroughly indeed! 

In front of the pile, but to one side, wildly wav¬ 
ing his arms, was what seemed a tramp, one of 
those men who may be found everywhere and 
at all times, but whose coming is a mystery and 
whose going is as strange. He had found this 
barrier to the train’s safety some two or three 
minutes before the engine appeared, heard the 
thunder of its approach, and had given his 
warning cry. Let us not pause to ask why he 
did as he did; let us not ask whether it was 
some innate goodness in the man, some feeling 
which had grown up in his soul when he was a 
pure-hearted child or an honest man, and which 
all the years of his outcast life had not sufficed 
to blot out, or what it was. Let us only remem¬ 
ber that another one might have stood aside, 
instead of running at full speed up the track, 
and shouting at the top of his voice. 

Barnard saw the tramp before be saw the 
obstruction on the track. Not long before—not 
many seconds; but long enbngh for him to have 
applied the air-brakes, and to have taken his 
resolve to do his best, though he died for it. 
Not long; but long enough to make all the dif¬ 
ference between what might have happened and 
what did. 

Barnard applied the brakes; the sharp hiss 
of the imprisoned air, finding its eager way out, 
served as a warning to the wakeful ones on the 
train, of a danger which suddenly frowned upon 
them. For the sleeping ones, there was no 
warning, no time for any. 


The brakes worked well. One could not have 
expected them to work better. But the fireman, 
who had had- no lack of experience, saw that a 
collision was inevitable, and he deliberately and 
intelligently, chose what he regarded as the best 
and safest plan, when he sprang from the engine. 
He sprang, leaving Barnard to face the peril 
and responsibility alone. He had thought .the 
nard would follow. But be did not estimate 
Barnard at quite his full value; he did not 
quite understand the sort of man he hod with 
him at the post of duty and danger. / 

The motion grew slower—slower—slower. 
But it was still terribly swift. Motions are rela¬ 
tive, and a ttain may greatly slacken speed from 
sitty miles an hour, and still ge perilously fast. 

It was nbt long—a few seconds, a few heart¬ 
beats—before Barnard knew that he could no 
more stop his train before reaching the piled-op 
fabric of murder on the track before him, than 
he could stop the thunderbolt when half-way 
down the sky. They would go into it, over it, 
and then— 

He shut his eyes and shuddered. Then, with 
a quick thought how to lessen the danger of the 
passengers, he pulled open the throttle-valve. 

His engine sprang forward as though alive. 
The connection between engine and train parted. 
And theta— 

He did jump now. He had done all he could. 

It was over in a few* seconds. The engine 
struck the ties and timbers, and scattered them 
to right and left. It almost cleared the track, 
but it was at the sacrifice of itself. It left the 
rails; it rolled down the embankment, cutting 
and crashing stout young trees on its way, and 
landed, bottom up, in a half-dozen feet of water. 
The cars came to rest only when half the train 
had passed the place where the obstruction hod 
been. One or two cars had left the rails, but all 
remained right-side-up and on the road-bed. 
Malcolm Barnard, aided by some nameless waif 
of the threatening night, had saved half a thou¬ 
sand lives. Malcolm Barnard had proved him¬ 
self true and loyal. He had laid his life on 
the altar of duty, and he hod escaped without a 
scratch. 

But, when the passengers came thronging out 
in the gra>y stormy dawn, asking more questions 
thiin engineer and tramp oould answer, they 
found the fireman a little way off, unmarked by 
wheel or rail, but dead. Better had he staid 
and foedd his duty. 


II. 

It is hard to say whether the passengers 
expressed more thankfulness to the heroic engi- 
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neer who had saved them, or to the tramp, 
whose timely warning had made Barnard's suc¬ 
cessful action possible. Each man was modest, 
the engineer because of his gentlemanly instincts, 
and the tramp because of long habit. Meantime, 
She conductor had the dead fireman placed in a 
berth in the sleeping-car, and sent br&hemem 
both up and down the track to give’ wanning of 
the disaster to any approaching train. He also 
dispatched men to the nearest station to tele¬ 
graph for help. 

The passengers took up a liberal collection, 
entrusting a large sum of money to a committee, 
selected from among their number, for'the pur¬ 
pose of purchasing a gold watch and chain, to 
be presented to Mr. Malcolm Barnard; while, to 
the tramp, they gave a good amount of cash, 
though, under any other circumstances, their 
dimes would have been slow in his behalf, Cir* 
oumstances do alter cases, don’t they? 

The morning was growing more and more 
stormy. The wind was rougher and wilder. So 
the passengers withdrew into the cars, after a 
little. There, with true American spirit, they 
framed and passed certain fine-sounding resolu¬ 
tions, after whieh they naturally separated 
themselves into three parties. One-third of 
them discussed the danger and escape, and 
added to the discussion most marvelous tales of 
danger they bad experienced or known of; 
another third growled at the necessary delay 
and discomfort; and the rest sought out as 
comfortable places and positions as possible, 
and went to sleep. 

Then Barnard and the tramp, as though with 
one accord, withdrew & little from the train, sat 
down on one of the heavy beams which had 
wrought such mischief, and commenced to talk 
and smoke. 

I don't think either noticed the wind and the 
rain. One of them had been used to a vagabohd 
life, in all sorts of weather, for too many years, 
to leave it likely that he would be particular or 
critical now. The engineer was only tihankftil 
that he was not in the sleeper, beside, the fire¬ 
man; with life, strength, and whole limbs, he 
did not mind the wet. And the glow at his 
heart—the memory of what he had done—kept 
him warm. 

. Barnard spoke first. His manner was abrupt. 
His question was pointed. 

“What do you know of this?” he asked, 
pointing to where the barricade had been built 
across the path of safety. “ Somehow, I have a 
suspicion that you can tell me.” 

“Well,” lowering his voice, “I—I suppose I 
have something to tell. I don’t know; it 


mayn’t have anything to do with this; but 1 
think—I think—” 

“ That you can throw some light on this acci¬ 
dent. Is that it?” 

The tramp took his pipe from his lips; he 
looked musingly and meditatively away into the 
forest. 

“That is it,” he said. “I think I can tell 
something about what has happened.” 

“You think you know who set this trap 
barer 

The man looked steadily over to where the trap 
had been. 

“I think so. Not by name, but by sight. 
I think I can tell the authorities where to look 
for them, and what sort of men they are to look 
for.” 

“And why? Do you think you know why 

The tramp answered slowly. 

“ I think I know why,” he said. 

“ Money ?” 

The tramp shook his head. 

“No, sir,” he said, firmly; “I don’t think 
that.” 

“Ah!” and Barnard drew in his breath 
sharply; “ for God’s sake, tell me: what do you 
think ?” 

“ 1 think,” replied the tramp, with a delib¬ 
eration almost maddening to so anxious a 
man as Barnard: “ and, remember, I can’t use 
a stronger word than that: I think it was a trap 
set for someone—someone only.” 

Barnard sprang to his feet. 

“You—you think that?” he cried. “Tell mo: 
why ?” 

“ Well, yesterday afternoon, I heard some men 
talking. ‘We’ll fix him,* said one. ‘And 
perhaps a hundred others,’ said a second. 
‘They must take their chances,’ said a third, 
with a laugh. I didn’t give much attention to 
what wfife said: for I didn’t understand what 
they could mean. I was lying in a box-car, 
trying to get a little sleep, and I’m ashamed to 
have to say that I didn’t even get up to have a 
look at them.” 

“Then you couldn't identify them?” 

“Not exactly—unless by their voices. But 
I guess I have other evidence, which will be 
mere of a help than that.” 

“ Good. When did what you had heard begin 
to make an impression on you ?” 

“ When I found the obstruction on the track.” 

“You believed, then, that you understood to 
what they had referred?” 

“ Certainly. I had no doubt of it.” 

“ Nor have I. Now, tell me what othfcr evi- 
\ dense you have,” 
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“This: That I saw three men—the same 
number as those who talked outside the freight- 
car—leave town on horseback, early in the 
evening, coming this way. They were armed 
with shotguns, and—” 

“ Can you describe them ?” 

“Fairly well: two common - looking men, 
poorly dressed, and—” 

“ Never mind them. What of the other ?” 

“He was a handsome fellow—tall and dark, 
with keen eyes, white and even teeth, a mouth 
which was firm and strong, a heavy black mns- 
tache, pointed sharply at the ends, and—” 

“Wait,” said Barnard, taking out a pocket- 
book, selecting a photograph from several which 
it contained, and passing it to the tramp. “ Did 
he look anything like that?” 

“ Did he?” cried the tramp. “Did he? How 
did you get his picture? He is the very man.” 

“ You are sure?” 

“As sure as I am of my own life.” 

“ I guess, then, that the trap—the trap—” 

“ Was set for you?” 

“ I—I fear so.” 

“ I think so too,” said the tramp, with quiet 
emphasis. 

“And now, what else do you know?” asked 
Barnard. 

“ Not much. But still I think I’ll tell you,” 
ho said, in a very low and guarded voice. “ I’ve 
done you service enough to make it right to ask 
two things of you. Is it not so?” 

••It is. What are the two things?” 

“That you’ll keep what I tell you to your¬ 
self.” 

“Agreed.” 

“And that you won't ask me regarding what 
1 don’t tell.” 

“Yes, I presume that will be harder; but 
I agree to it.” 

“Very well. You would call me a tramp, 
I suppose?” 

Barnard laughed. 

“ I suppose I should have to, if you’ll pardon 
my frankness,” he said. 

“ You fancy I look like a tramp. Do I talk 
like one?” 

“ I think not.” 

“ I think not, too—though I’ve been with them 
enough to have lost the most of all I ever knew 
or ever was. Do 1 look like a wealthy man?” 

Barnard laughed again. 

“No, you don't,” he replied. 

“ I suppose not. And yet I was wealthy— 
very wealthy—ten years ago. I would be wealthy 
now, but for the terrible wickedness of a man 
1 trusted. He was my partner, and the active 


member of the firm. I put in the money, he 
put in his time. Slowly but steadily, we lost; 
venture after venture swept away my money, 
thousands of dollars at a time. One night, the 
end came. I got a telegram that all was gone, 
and that my notes for large sums were due and 
unpaid. 1 pitied my partner—pitied him even 
more than I pitied myself: for I was alone in 
the world, while he was about to marry a beau¬ 
tiful young woman. I went home to Boston, to 
our place of business, to see if there was not 
something which could be realized, in spite of 
the general wreck. I found there was nothing 
to be done—nothing.” 

“ But what has all this to do with the matter 
in hand?” 

“ Everything. Don’t think that I am wander - 
ing from the subject, for I am not. One night, 
I got a hint that my partner had defrauded mo. 
It was too astounding to believe. But it came 
in so startling a way, that I was forced to follow 
the hint to its legitimate conclusion, even against 
my own will. I did it. I studied my books— 
the books of the business. It took me many 
days and nights. Everything had been done 
with cunning oare. I don’t know whether every¬ 
thing had been done with enough attention to 
legal form to have made it impossible for me to 
have punished the traitor, could I have shown 
the world exactly what he had done; I am not 
sure that he could not have kept his ill-gotten 
money, even after I had proved exactly how he 
had obtained it. But I could prove nothing: 
the work had been too artfully done for that, 
though the story the books told confirmed my 
hint, my fear, my belief: my partner was rich, 
while I was worse than a beggar. And he had 
robbed me, as certainly as though he had stopped 
me on the street, some dark night, revolver in 
hand, and given me the choice between parting 
with my money or my life. The difference 
between the crime he had committed and so 
vulgar a crime as highway-robbery was great: 
he had taken hundreds of thousands of dollars; 
he had done it safely; he was a gentleman 
through it all.” 

“ Do you mean that for truth ?” queried Bar¬ 
nard. 

“ Truth ? Do you doubt it ? What I have told 
is wonderfhl; I don’t blame you for doubting it. 
But it is nothing, compared to the strange tale 
left to tell.” 

“ Please let me hear it.” 

“ I went to my partner. I told him what I 
had discovered. I informed him I had had a 
hint to help me in my work, though I did not 
tell him where or how I had obtained it.” 
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44 And what did he do ?” 

“ He laughed at me. Though he was careless 
enough to say that it would have been easy to do 
that of which I accused him, and to cover one’s 
tracks beyond any danger of discovery—* or at 
least of proof/ he added, quietly.’* 

“ And then ?” 

“And then I almost went down on my knees to 
him, and urged him to let me have enough to 
pay the indebtedness for which I was respons¬ 
ible, and to keep the rest. But he laughed and 
jeered at me. He would confess to no rights on 
my part; he would make no amends on his. 
My faith in mankind was gone. I became what 
you see me now. I have not dept in a bed since 
then, and that was ten years ago.” 

The tramp arose to his feet He looked away 
down the track, and took two or three lagging 
steps that way. 

“ Let me go away from you for a little while,” 
he said. 44 Perhaps you don’t believe what I have 
said. But what is to come is far more incred¬ 
ible. Now, I want you to have time to consider 
whether you dare believe what I have yet to tell. 
And, God help me, 1 want to think it all over 
calmly by myself; I want to be certain that I 
believe it, too.” 

44 Believe?” said Barnard, bitterly, to himself; 
‘•believe? As though I were not ready, after 
this night’s experience, to believe anything.” 

He took a letter from his pocket, as ho spoke, 
a letter he had received less than an hour before 
he had given his name and protection to the 
woman he had chosen, from out all those he 
had ever met—chosen, albeit his acquaintance 
with her had been brief. An anonymous letter! 
One, too, which might be relied upon to keep 
its own secret, since it had been prepared on a 
type-writer. 

He went up to one of the cars, and stood 
where the light from a window fell on the sheet. 
Then he read it as though he were hopeful of 
getting some new meaning, or some little com¬ 
fort of some sort, out of it. 

44 Mr. Malcolm Barnard. 

44 Dear Sir: I understand you are about to 
marry Ethel Etten. Let me give you a little 
friendly advice— Don’t. 

44 You are going to raarty her at once, without 
the presence of her relatives, because she is an 
orphan. Her guardian will be present, because 
he is a fool. 

44 1 know her quite well, and I’m free to say 
I don’t understand why you want to marry her. 
Perhaps, if I had the honor of an equally intimate 
acquaintance with you, I could write her a letter 
of advice filled with the same frank candor as 

Yol. XCI.—24. 


characterises this one; as it is, I can’t do it. 
1 have made some inquiiy regarding you, and 
perhaps 1 don’t wonder she will marry you. 1 
have seen you once; you are not a bad-looking 
fellow. But really, you ought not to do it. 1 
would be glad to write more strongly, and say 
that you shall not do it. What do you know of 
her family? her friends? her past? herseli? 
Do you know more than that you let impulse 
speak, that she was moved by an equal impulse, 
and that—I think I wrote that once before; yes, 
I did—her guardian is a fool ? 

44 Mr. Malcolm Barnard, Ethel Etten doesn’t 
love you. You are young and happy ; you can¬ 
not afford to throw your life away. Never say 
you didn’t know; never blame me, nor anyone 
else. You’ve had good and sufficient warning. 
Now be wise, or—or— 

44 1 won’t write it. 

44 But let me come back to the beginning of my 
letter, and end there. Don’t 1” 

Barnard put the letter into his pocket. 

44 Believe? believe?” he moaned, as he cov¬ 
ered his face with his hands. 44 After this night’s 
experience, I am ready to believe anything!” 

44 So am I,” said a voice at his elbow. 

The tramp had returned. 

44 Well,” said Barnard, wearily, 44 let me hear 
the rest of your story.” 

44 1 will. I will tell you where I got my hint. 
I looked in my partner’s eyes for it.” 

44 In his eyes ?” 

44 Yes! And there I read his thoughts. Not 
exactly as you read a book, for I did not see the 
words; not as you listen to spoken language, for 
I heard nothing; not as you feel, in darkness 
and in silence, for I was too far away to reach 
and strike him. But I can give no explana¬ 
tion which is nearer the truth than one of those 
illustrations would be; you 4 would not under¬ 
stand me; I am not sure that I understand it 
myself. But I was as conscious of his thoughts 
os I was of my own; I knew what was going on 
in his mind as well as though 1 had been in his 
body, using his brain and nerves.” 

44 A mind-reader? Do you mean that?” 

44 Perhaps so; in a limited sense, at least.” 

44 What were his thoughts?” 

44 4 1 have robbed this fellow, and he will 
never guess it. He must faoe want and dis¬ 
honor, and all for my sake.’ That is what I 
read.” 

“And since then? With other men, can you 
read their thoughts also?” 

44 No. I have not that power.” 

44 It is very strange,” said Barnard. “Are 
you sure you read aright?” 
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•‘As sure as I speak to you now.” 

Barnard turned away his head. Far away 
could be heard the train which was coming to 
their relief. The rain was increasing, but morn¬ 
ing was at hand. 

He turned back again. 

But there was no one there to whom to speak. 
The tramp was already more than half-way down 
the slope, and almost hidden among the trees 
at its foot. 


III. 

Barnard, an hour after, was on his way home. | 
He had asked from the company, by telegraph, 
a leave of absence, which was granted promptly, j: 
He walked at once oat to the little house which ; 
he had bought, and which Ethel and he had fur- i 
nished before the wedding; the house to which > 
be had taken her when the ceremony was over, J 
and where he had left her, less than a day later, \ 
to attend to his duty as an engineer. 

He went quietly in at the gate. The front-' 
door was unlocked. He entered the house. He 
passed noiselessly upstairs. He found his way 
to his wife's room unannounced. She sat at her 
table, writing. 

He had never seen her look so sweet. There 
was a pain at his heart which was hard to bear— 
very hard. She was his wife, and he had loved 
her so! It was hard, to have to give it all up, 
and to put his happiness away from him. But 
one tender and generous resolve sprang up in : 
his soul, as he looked at her, and remained ;! 
there; it was different from what he had prom- > 
iscd himself, on his way home. 

“ I—I will shield her from—ft*om such a 
penalty as I suppose she deserves, though I will 
never spare him,” he said to himself. 

Then he spoke. ? 

“ Mrs. Barnard/’ was what he said. It was S 
hard not to call her “ Ethel,” and his tone was < 
as solemn and full of heartbreak as it would i 
have been hod he said it above her coffin. j 

She looked up with a start, just a little paler 5 
than she had been. Then, when she saw that > 
he seemed strong and well, she sprang up with \ 
a blush and a glad cry, and ran to meet him. i 
But he evaded her outstretched hands. \ 

“ Sit down,” he said, coldly. “ I suppose you J 
did not expect me back so soon ?” s 

“ No, I did not.” She was growing pale again, j 
“ Possibly you didn’t expect me back at. all ?” s 
There was a sneer in his tone. She could not j 
help but hear it. j 

“ Malcolm, what do you mean ?” \ 

He walked over to where she sat by the table £ 
—for she had returned there when he repulsed \ 


her—and drew the picture from his pocket 
which he had shown the tramp. 

“Do you remember the time I took this 
picture from your table?” he asked. 

“ I do.” 

“ You thought I was jealous then?” 

“ You acted as though you were.” 

“You remember I asked you to tell me his 
name, do you not?” 

“ I remember it. And I gave ft to you. 
Ralph Moxen is his name.” 

“ I know it. I shall never forget it. Do you 
recall what else I asked you?” 

“Not all. You were foolish, and—” 

“Be silent! I ask yon now what you must 
answer. Do you understand ? Will you say that 
that man never spoke words of love to you?” 

“No, I trill not say that.” 

“ Why ? Is it because it would be false ?” 

“ It would be false.” 

“ He loved you, then ?” 

“ He said so.” 

“And you ? But I will not ask. I can see it 
all: Yon quarreled; he warned me; I disre¬ 
garded it; he plead his cause anew; he won : 
he hurried to do his wicked worst, and—” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“You do. Have you not heard from Ralph 
Moxen since you were married?” 

“ I have, twice.” 

“ Show me his letters.” 

“ I cannot; I burned them.” 

“ Perhaps you were writing to him—” 

He reached over to take her letter from the 
table. 

There were tears in her eyes, as she answered. 

“ I was writing to you,” she said. 

“To me? It could not reach me until after 
my return.” 

“ 1 was going to send it by telegraph.” 

“Indeed? How loving! You were going to 
play the game a little longer, were you ? What 
a devilish mockery it would have been to con¬ 
gratulate me on my escape/’ 

“Your escape? What do you mean? I did 
not know you hod been in any danger.” 

“ Do you pretend that you don’t know what 
happened to me?” 

“ I knpw nothing of it.” 

“ Nor of what was to have happened, if the 
plan had not failed?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Let me tell you, then, that there was an 
attempt to wreck my train on the Cedar Ridge.” 

“ Oh, Malcolm! Malcolm I ” 

“And that the fireman was killed.” 

“ Oh, Malcolm, and you might have been ! ” 
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44 Yes,” crisply and savagely, “ I might have ;i 
been. And there is a warrant out for the arrest j: 
of Ralph Mexen for it. The authorities are 
hunting for him now.” 

44 He never did it.” ? 

44 Why?” 

44 For several reasons. First, he is not capable :• 
of doing such 1 a deed.” 

44 Ah! What are the other reasons?” 

44 One is the fact that he left the station next 
beyond Cedar Ridge—Forest Isle is its name, <: 
I believe—on a train which departed from there ;j 
early ip the evening of the night in which your 
train was due there, and came straight through :j 
to this city/ 4 * 

44 Aha! an alibi, is it?” 

44 He certainly didn’t attempt to wreck your ; 
train.” 

44 Well, since you know where he wasn’t then, 
perhaps you can tell where he is now.” 

44 1 can.” 

41 Where is he?” 

44 On a hunting-expedition, twenty miles north 
of here.” 

44 Thank you.” 

44 He and two friends were going out from 
Forest Isle to hunt, and even went so far os to \ 
ride out into the country a mile or two. Then, \ 
after some discussion, they decided • to take & ' 
train and come here, instead.” 

44 Well planned! I suppose he can prove this ? 
He will certainly have the opportunity.” 

44 lie can—of course he can.” 

44 It is greatly to your credit to be so well 
posted regarding all his recent movements.” 

44 It is certainly nothing to my discredit. Mr. 
Moxen is engaged to my friend Mildred Atkins, 
of whom you have often heard me speak. 
Mildred is here in town now, having arrived 
since you went away.” 

44 But you had letters from him ?” 

“Yes: containing messages regarding Mil¬ 
dred’s plans, the probable time of her arrival, 
and so forth.” 

44 But you and he were engaged, so you said.” 

44 No. I didn’t say so. We never were.” 

44 But you loved him ?” 

44 Never.” 

44 But he did you ?” 

44 No. He said he did : but he has since con¬ 
fessed that it was all done in a fit of jealousy, 
caused by some act of Mildred’s.” 

44 Please explain this, then.” And he laid 
the anonymous letter on the table. 

I think I can. It’s true you don’t know 
much of me or my family. It’s true, too, that I 
know more, myself than I did a few days ago. 


1 had a very eccentric uncle, a brother of my 
father’s, who died ten years ago. He left me 
one hundred dollars, in his will. He left the 
same amount to each of my ten cousins, sons of 
others of my father’s brothers. The remainder 
of his property was left, to quote the words of 
the will—1 remember them well-— 4 in trust with 
my lawyers, until they can satisfy the conditions 
of certain private written instructions which 
1 have deposited with them, and which 1 declare 
to be a port of this last will and testament, to all 
intents and purposes, and which I direct shall 
be made public and go into effect at the time of 
the satisfaction of the conditions I have imposed.’ 
The chief condition was my marriage.” 

“And you knew of this V* 

44 Not until after I became your wife.” 

44 But someone did ?” 

44 1 think so, though it was intended the direc¬ 
tions should be strictly private.” 

44 And who knew it?” 

“ I don’t know. Some one of my ton cousins. 
I have no idea which ono. Not the slightest 
hint of dishonor has ever been whispered against 
one of them before.” 

44 Dishonor?” 

44 Yes. Among the instructions my uncle left, 
were these—I quote again from memory: r Miss 
Ethel Etten is my favorite, but I have two 
reasons for not wishing to leave my property to 
her, openly and unconditionally. First, I do not 
think she understands, or will understand, busi¬ 
ness-usages well enough to wisely take care of it. 
Second, I wish her loved for herself, and not for 
her money. I accordingly direct that these 
instructions shall be kept private until the 
marriage of the above-mentioned Ethel Etten. 
I direct that the property I leave, with the 
exception of the amounts directly ordered to he 
paid, be converted into money, and deposited at 
interest in such banks as my lawyers may select. 
I desire that these directions and instructions 
he communicated to Ethel imnfediately after her 
marriage, and that the money then in bank So 
the credit of my estate be paid to hor husband, 
unconditionally, whenever’he shall apply for the 
same. In the event of the death of Ethel Etten 
unmarried, or the reftisal, neglect, or failure for 
any other reason, of her husband to make appli¬ 
cation for the money thus bequeathed to him, I 
direct that it be paid in equal shares to my 
nephews.’ These stipulations were so singular, 
that I know them by heart. Can you guess, Mal¬ 
colm, what my explanation is?” 

Malcolm stretched out his bands toward her. 

“ Oh, Ethel, Ethel,” he cried, 44 can you ever 
forgive me?” 
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“ I oan, and I do. Your suspicion grew out of 
jour lore for me and jour maddening fear of 
loss. In jour place, under the same eiromn- 
stances, I should have been more unjust than 
jou were. I do forgive jou, freelj and fully.” 

“And jou forget—” 

“ Everything except that I love you, and that 
jou love me.” 

“ I haven’t killed your love, then ?” 

“ My dear husband, I haven’t even been 
angry. I was puzzled, frightened, hurt—but that 
was all. And that is all over now. There will 
never be doubt or difference between us again, 
vrill there, Malcolm?” 

“ Neverl” 

He has his strong arms about her, holding her 
as though he would never let her go, while his 
lips meet hers hotly, again and again. 

“ My brave, brave husband, how did you ever 
endure it all ? I—I had only a few minutes of 
doubt and fear, a few minutes in Which I thought 
that perhaps I had lost you, and it almost killed 
me,” she whispered, softly. 

“ It is all over now. We will be happy to¬ 
gether—happier than if this had not happened. 
But do you think a tenth of your uncle’s fortune 
sufficient temptation to a man to commit murder ?’ ’ 

“it might be, to a very wicked man.” 

“How much money will you—we—I—re¬ 
ceive ?” 

She laughs up into his face, and speaks 
slowly, while she gleefully watches the wonder 
grow in his face. ] 

“About five hundred thousand dollars.” 


IY. 

A wbbk later, Mr. Barnard has received his 
money from the lawyers who had Theodore 
Etten’s estate in trust. He has met Ralph 
Moxen, and is already a familiar friend of his. 
He has been introduced to Mildred Atkins, and 
he likes her. 

Moxen comes into Barnard’s parlor. There is 
a frown on his face. 

“I say, Barnard, you have made matters 
pretty serious by sending the authorities after 
me on suspicion.” 

“How so? Your alibi was so conclusive that 
there was no arrest. Not a dozen persons know 
there was ever any suspicion of you.” 

“ No; but Mildred knows it.” 

“Of course; but she knows it was ground¬ 
less.” 

“I suppose sb. But she says there is a 
‘ missing link ’ in the evidenoe. She says she 
will never marry me until it is known who was 
guilty.” 


“Indeed! I must ask Ethel to argue the 
matter with her.” 

“ She has already done so. It has done no 
good.” 

“ I must talk with her myself.” 

“ It won’t be of any use. If you want to help 
me—or us, for Mildred, with all her resolution 
and firmness, is suffering as much as I am—you 
must find the missing link.” 

There was a ring at the doorbell. A boy 
brought in a telegram. Barnard broke open the 
envelope, and read: 

“Boston, Mass.*, 

Malcolm Barnard : Sept. —, 18$-. 

Peter Etten accidentally shot. Will die. 
Must see you. Come immediately.” 

It was signed by the physician in charge of 
one of the most important hospitals in Boston. 

Barnard banded it across the table to his 
friend Moxen. 

“ That may be a clue to the missing link,” he 
said. 

“ God grant that it is,” said Moxen, fervently; 
“you will go at once, will you not?” 

“ I shall, by the next train.” 

It was a rainy night when Barnard arrived in 
Boston. He stepped from the train, and started 
to get a carriage. 

And just then his eyes fell upon the tramp, 
the man he had such good reason for remember¬ 
ing. Better dressed than he had been, probably 
as a result of the money with which the passen¬ 
gers had presented him, there was still no ques¬ 
tion as to his identity. Barnard walked over, and 
held out his hand. The tramp seemed pleased, 
took it, and pressed it warmly. 

“ I would like to see you and talk with you 
again,” said Barnard. “ Will you please make 
an appointment for to-morrow? To-night, I 
have business to attend to.” 

“So have I, and business that cannot be 
delayed. I am going to — Hospital.” 

“ Indeed! So am I. What a strange coinci¬ 
dence ! Will you ride with me there?” 

“Thank you, I will.” 

Once in the carriage, Barnard turned to his 
strange companion. 

“Why are you going to - Hospital?” he 

asked. 

“To see my former partner. He is dying 
there.” 

“And has sent for you?” 

The man shook his head. 

“No,” he said, mournfully. “Once I hoped 
he would, if he came to die first. No, lie hasn’t 
sent for me; but I learned he was here, and 
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hurried on to see him die. I mean to look 
in his eyes again, and see if there is anything 
there for me to learn. His thoughts, at least, 1 
can read. As to him, I am a mind-reader.” 

Suddenly the tramp—if we may still call him 
that—took it upon himself to question Barnard. 

“ Why are you going to-Hospital?” 

“To see a oousin of my wife’s.” 

“ Dying V* 

“ Yes.” 

“Injured?” 

“Shot.” 

The tramp storied. 

“ What is his name V* ho asked. 

“ Peter Etten.” 

“ Great God!” cried the tramp. “ Can it be 
possible ? Peter Etten was my partner!” 

They rode on then^ silently. The rain tapped 
at the carriage- windows in an uncanny way. 
Each man was busy with his own thoughts. 

They arrived at their destination. They went 
in together to the bedside of the dying man— 
dying in poverty, to be buried by charity, no 
matter how much he had stolen and squandered, 
nor how much more he had vainly tried to gain. 

He was past the power of speaking. The gray 
shadow of coming death was already in bis eyes 
and on his face* But he looked up at Barnard, 
a man he had seen only once before, and some¬ 
thing between a smile and a grimace flitted across 
his face: he evidently recognized him. 

Bnt the tramp—had he forgotten him ? Is it 
much wonder? Wbat age conld never have done, 
hunger, and oold, and loss of faith in his kind 
had wrought. The tramp looked into the eyes 
of the dying man; but Peter Etten evidently 
did not know that he had ever met him. 

The group stood there fbr some minutes, Bar¬ 
nard quiet and grave, the nurse and the doctor 
professionally sympathetic, the tramp with his 
unwavering gaae seeming to burn into the eyes 
of the man who was going out from the shore of' 
time, into the unknown realm of eternity. 

Then, suddenly, there was a change. The 
grayness deepened on cheek* and lips, the hands 
ceased their oonvolsive movements, the bed¬ 
clothes no longer stirred over the breast, and*— 


“ It is the end,” said the tramp. 

“ Yes, it is the end,” echoed the dootor. 

The tramp drew away from the bed. Barnard 
followed him. 

“ Did you learn.any thing?” he asked. 

“Nothing to help me. He had forgotten me. 
He went down to his death with no thought of 
the man he had robbed and mined.” 

“ I was watching his face. I thought so.* 

“Yes; you thought. I know.” 

“ You read his mind, then ?” 

“ I did. God help me, I did.” 

“And what was it?” 

“ Regret that he—that he—” 

“That he had done wrong? I am glad of 
that.” 

“No, it was not that. It was regret that, in 
an attempt to commit more wickedness, he had 
failed.” 

“ Will you tell—” 

“ r will tell all. Just as too low a voioe would 
baffle the listener—just as too dim a light would 
balk the reader—so it was with me for many- 
minutes while I stood looking into that rascal’s 
eye* Then, suddenly, I know his thought” 

“What was it?” 

“‘He neglected my warning? He* dared the 
fate I threatened in my letter! And he saved 
himself and his train I If I. could have- been 
sure, just a few days sooner, that my wife was 
really dead, I would have tried to induce the 
lucky little fool to marry me* and—’ ” 

“And what?” 

“ Nothing. When the brain goes; I am dhne; 
even such power as God has blessed—or "cursed 
-“-me with cannot go beyond the line which 
separates death from life” 

“Thank you,” said Bernard, bowing Iris head. 

There is little left to write. The Barnards 
and the Moxens are as happy people as you 
would wish to meet. They are not at all 
superstitious in the ordinary way—they do not 
worry about the spilling of salt, or care over' 
| which shoulder they first see the new moon; but' 
| they firmly believe that the tramp’s mysterious 
; power of discerning the thoughts of the dying 
\ man famished them The Mebbisu Lies. 


LOTB. 


ST ALUANDIB A. IBVIKE. 

Low the tiny wave* resemble 
Which on ocean's bosom swell. 

Whence they come, none can discover 
Whence they go—oh, who cam tell ? 


W ho can tell If love will bear ua. 

To the haven where we’d be? 
Who can tell if ’twill engulf us, 
Drifting hopeless o’er life’s seaf 
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“In the first place,” Miss Oldham said, with 
the calm decision on which Bhe prided herself, 
“ it is wicked for relations to think of marrying. 
I wonder at you, Jack. If you would read 
Fiske and Herbert Spencer and—r” 

“The deuce take both, and everybody like 
them,” was his half-angry interruption. 

“Jack, you are irreverent and absurd.” 

“It is they who are absurd,” Jack shouted. 
“ Why* if you oome to nature—” 

“ Marriage between persons connected by ties 
of consanguinity is unnatural,” Miss Oldham 
interrupted in her turn. 

“Now, see here,” cried Jack, not in the least 
impressed by the dignity with which she had 
delivered these long words: “just answer this, 
if you please. I suppose that yon and Herbert 
Spencer—confound him—would both .admit that 
nature always knows what she’s about—never 
makes mistakes, and that sort of thing?” 

Miss Oldham would have disregarded the 
question; but Jaok persisted, repeating it with 
great energy, and looking as if he meant to keep 
on until his demand was answered. 

“Well?” queried Miss Oldham, doubtfully— 
not in regard to nature’s wisdom, but ready to 
guard' against some pitfall on the young man’s 
part. “Well, if that should be admitted?” 

“Why* then, if she makes two relatives fall in 
love with each other, the proceeding can’t be 
unnatural!” retorted Jack, With an air of crush¬ 
ing triumph. 

But Miss Oldham was not easily crushed, and 
she turned on him with serene scorn, saying: 

“Really, Jack, I am surprised to hear even 
you descend to such hollow and utterly empty 
sophistry.” 

“Even me!” Jaok groaned, his brief triumph 
lest in a deep sense of injury. 

“Besides,” Miss Oldham continued, changing 
her tone to one of didactic exhortation, “besides, 
it does not in the least apply to our case, Jack. 
I don’t love you, and you only fancy that you 
love me. You just hold fast to the idea from 
sheer obstinacy—for you are very obstinate, 
.lack. I am sorry to confess it, but you are— 
very!” 

She made the last word all capitals by the 
force with which she enunciated it, and Jack's 
sense of injury was deepened. 
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“I think that’s about the wickedest thing any 
woman ever said,” he rejoined, with the pleasant 
exaggeration to which injured admirers are 
much given. “Haven’t I been devoted to you 
ever since we were little tots—” 

“And you let me eat up your gingerbread, 
because you didn’t happen to like gingerbread,” 
Miss Oldham broke in, with cool disdain. 

“Oh, this is worse and worse!” howled Jack. 
“Now, by Jove—” 

“Don’t be violent, Jack—don’t! Have done 
with this folly for once and all, and listen to 
me,” pronounced his cousin, knitting her brows 
and speaking in a tone of settled conviction. 
“ You must marry some sweet gentle sylph of a 
girl, who will look up to and worship you. But, 
Jack—and be sure to remember this—take care 
there’s no tendency in the ftunily to go to flesh ; 
that sort of girl is apt to inherit it.” 

“Oh, Honora, why will you talk such rub¬ 
bish?” 

“ Oh, Jack, why will you be so rude ? Though 
I don’t mind even that so much as I do your 
complete disregard of advice based on the 
teaching of the greatest modern philosophers.” 

“Hang them and their teaching! I don't 
care about either. What I want is to have you 
love me.” 

“As ^ relative ought, Jack—though affection 
and esteem would be more appropriate, to ex* 
press the sentiment proper between cousins, of 
whatever degree.” 

So the young couple argued and differed and 
nearly quarreled, as they had done countless 
times on the same subject, and Jack waxed 
pathetic and indignant by turns, and Honora 
was alternately philosophical, sarcastic, and good- 
natured, quite convinced that, though her rela¬ 
tive had a lustrum the advantage, to count by 
years, she was so much older and more matured, 
when one considered judgment, reason, and 
other similar qualities, that it behooved her to 
try and adopt toward him the manner of a 
guardian or mother. 

After all, they were cousins three degrees 
removed, as Jack had often pointed out; )>ut 
this fact never served his torn, however sagely 
he attempted to put it to use. 

“Third-cousins arc usually more alike than 
a brother and sifter—nature is fond of those 
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odd phenomena,*’ Honora would say sometimes; 
else she orerwhelmed him by retorting: “ Very 
well, you’re being so distant a cousin should 
make you more polite.” And so, in one way 
or another, she was pretty certain, woman-like, 
to get the upper hand in the discussion. 

They were both orphans—rich, handsome, and 
clever. But Miss Oldham, foolish girl, had the 
Anglophobia-mania, and thought it the “ correct 
thing” to marry into the British aristocracy; 
and, as she usually succeeded in any matter 
where she was fully determined, it was quite 
probable that she would manage to carry out her 
present resolve. 

Still, she had reached the age of three-and- 
twenty without having attained to matrimony, 
though that certainly was her own fault. She 
had received eligible offers enough, in this 
country and Europe, from descendants of Knick- 
erbocker blood and from possessors of French 
and Italian titles, to have disposed of a score of 
girls; but she would none of them. And a pair 
of English baronets had met with no better 
success—though, in several cases, she was rather 
at a loss to advance good and efficient reason for 
her refusal. 

She and a nice old maiden-aunt lived together 
in a fine house on Madison Avenue, in winter; 
flitted over to Europe whenever it pleased them; 
and, when in America, spent their summer at 
a ceun try-house in Connecticut, on one of the 
rivers that open into Long Island Sound. It 
was quite a palatial mansion, in its way—the 
“show-place” of the neighborhood—with acres 
of grape-bouses, peach-houses, and things of 
that kind, and a terrace with balustraded steps 
* leading down to the water, copied from a villa on 
Lake Como, which Honora’8 father had fhlien in 
love with, on a visit to Italy, Certainly, in no 
way did a young woman ever possess more facility 
for comfort and happiness, But still, Honora 
was not always happy, and often even very 
uncomfortable, though I think she could scarcely 
have told what she lacked or desired. 

Jack was twentyseven now, energetic enough 
to make himself duties in spite of his money— 
or, rather, through it—and he generally con¬ 
trived to be within reach of his stately cousin, 
no matter on which side of the ocean she might 
1e. 

This constancy was, of course, somewhat un¬ 
wise on his part; he had known that for a long 
while, but had never found the courage to 
attempt any breaking loose from his thralldom. 

On this bright atrtumn morning—it was late 
in November, and Honora was still at her 
toon try-house, where Jack had come on a visit— 


it was mild and pleasant as late spring. The 
argument between the cousins, somehow, had 
taken on a sharper edge than it had ever 
before done, in all their years of argument and 
difference. 

Jack, pushed too far by Honora’s sarcasm, lost 
his temper as she had never seen him do; and, 
before she knew it, Honora—a still rarer occur¬ 
rence—positively lost hers, and, the Sohuyler 
blood once fairly roused in both, there was a 
pretty hot discussion. 

To do the pair justice, they were mutually 
ashamed of having been betrayed into such 
weakness, and each admitted as much before 
they separated, though Jack was the franker 
of the two. 

“ I beg your pardon, Honora,” he exclaimed, 
turning suddenly back after he had reached the 
door: “ I’ve said some things I ought not. I’m 
sorry. There: we mustn’t quarrel.” t 

“ No, Jack—no,” she answered. “ I’m sorry, 
too, if I have spoken harshly to you.” 

“If!” eehoed Jaek, with bitter emphasis. 

“Well, sorry that I have, then,” she amended. 
“ But you forced me to it—you know you did. 
Jack. If you would only let that one subject 
alone—if you would be content to go on as we 
might; for I am very fond of you, Jack—1 feci 
like a sister to you.” 

“ Thanks,” cut in Jaok, with a sarcastic into¬ 
nation and mien, somewhat marred by a general 
expression of wretchedness in face and attitude. 
“ I have one sister, and she’s quite enough; 
sisters aren’t in my line. No, we won’t quarrel. 
And one thing you may be sure of—-I never said 
it before, but I do now—and—and I mean it.” 

“Yes, Jack?” questioned Honora, a little 
startled by his tone and manner. 

“ I shall let that ‘one subject,’ as you call it, 
quite alone hereafter,” pursued Jack; “ you’ll 
never hear another syllable about it from my 
lips. You’ve convinced me at last that you 
never eould—could love me, and I’m not donkey 
enough, or poor-spirited enough, to worry you 
any longer.” 

By thid time, he was in the middle of the 
room, standing erect in the majesty of his 
altitude of nearly six feet, and looking so 
handsome and proud . that Honora quite 
wondered. 

“I’m going now,” Jack added, finding that 
she did not mean to speak—she had meant to, 
but his new dignity actually oheoked her ordi¬ 
nary easy flow of speech—and turning back to 
the door. “ Good-bye now. I shall take too 
next train to New York. I’U dee you there, 
by-and-byo.” 
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“Good-bye* Jack. And—-and you’re not 
angry?” Honora’s Toice filtered a Hair as 
»he asked the question. 

“ Not now. Oh, it’s all right between us. 
J ust you rest satisfied that I intend to keep my 
word.” 

And, so speaking, Jaok left, leaving Honors 
very glad that he proposed to try and recover 
Ins senses. But, all the same, she could not 
help thinking that it would seem odd to miss 
Jack’s devotion and pleading. Of course, she 
was glad to have the matter ended; but it would 
seem odd. 

A couple of days after, Honora received a 
letter from a former schoolmate, who bad mar¬ 
ried and lived in Rochester, praying for & visit 
without delay. She was ill, ordered South to 
pass the winter, and begged piteously for her 
okt friend to come—afraid that, unless she did, 
they might never meet again. 

Miss Oldham was not a woman to reject such 
an appeal, even if she had been less attached to 
the lady than she was; so she prepared for a 
hasty departure, and set out that very evening, 
attended by her maid. She arrived in New 
York, and wrote a hurried note to Jack, telling 
him of her plan. He arrived in time to accom¬ 
pany her to the Btation. They parted in the 
most amicable manner, Jack promising to call 
frequently on Aunt Fanny and generally to 
conduct himself with discretion: for Honora 
could not resist a few parting words of advice. 

“ Be sure to write to me, Jack,” was her final 
injunction; “and don’t—don’t put off looking 
for the sylph.” 

Jack promised faithfully to write punctually, 
and even admitted that he meant to keep a good 
lookout in case any of the sylph species Should 
chance to appear, on the horizon. 

So the night-express bore Honora* away, on 
good terms with her handsome cousin, though 
his farewell speech had not exactly satisfied her: 
that was because Jack treated so important a 
matter too lightly, she informed herself several 
times in the course of her journey. 

It was Christmas-wefek before she returned to 
New York, having remained until the invalid 
was able to start southward. Jaok was never 
a good correspondent; and, during the latter 
portion of her stay, his letters grew so infrequent 
and brief that she, at length, wrote him she 
feared he lfoa in mischief of some sort, adding 
a great deal of good advice, and giving such 
extended mention of his ancestors that the 
dosing pages of her epistle sounded as if copied 
from his genealogical tree. 

The day after her return, Jack caHodv more 


stylish and elegant than ever, she really thought; 
but his manner was a little peculiar—his spirits 
too high to be quite natural. He had a secret 
weighing on his mind, she was confident, and it 
was her bounder duty to get to the bottom of it. 

“Jack, Jack,” she said, when he had rather 
evaded numerous searching questions, “ I know 
I was right—you have been getting into mis¬ 
chief. You may as well make a clean breast. 
Or you’ve been falling in love—perhaps you’ve 
found the sylph.” 

Jock blushed. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” cried Honora. “Tell me 
all about her. Who is she? Where did she 
come from?” 

“ Oh, you go so fast 1” retorted Jack, with a 
guilty laugh. “ I don’t know that she’s a sylph; 
I’m not sure I’m very far gone, if she is; but 
she’s pretty, a winning little thing, and—•” 

“Who—who?” demanded Honora, imperi¬ 
ously. 

“ Well, you’ve seen her; she was in town for 
a fortnight, last spring,” said Jack, as if deter¬ 
mined to put a bold face on the matter; “that 
little Miss Amory, from Baltimore—I remember 
you thought her very pretty.” 

“ Pretty'—yes,” assented Honora; “ but, when 
you’ve said that, you’ve said all,” 

“Not by a long shot!” replied Jaek, firmly. 
“ She isn’t a genius, nor strong-minded; she’s— 
she’s—well, just what I said, winning—what you 
might call cuddlesome, in fact.” 

“ Cuddlesame!” echoed his cousin, sternly. 
“ Oh, Jack, yon can’t have any weakness for her 
—it wouldn’t do at all—why, she has no more 
mind than a whipped syllabub!” 

Jack demurred and disputed, and held his 
ground with a fair show of firmness, though he 
promised to be wary and wise, not to compromise 
himself, or risk paining the girl, till he bad 
studied hear more thoroughly. 

Honora gave him good advice, wrote him 
numerous motes on the subject, managed when 
they were all together to assist Miss Amory to 
exhibit her whipped-syllabub weakness, and at 
last opened Jack’s eyes so completely to a sense 
of his mistake, that before the end of January 
he told her he had decided she was quite right. 

“The truth is, Honora,” he said,, “that, 
though syllabub is very sweet and nice, it 
wouldn’t answer for a steady diet.” 

Honora wee greatly gratified; she said it 
would* nearly break her heart to have Jaek 
make a blander in a matter so vitally important. 
Another time he must consult her—a man 
ought always to have the advice of a female rela¬ 
tive on suoh a sutyeot. “ If I were your mother* 
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Jack, I couldn’t be more interested/’ she said, 
and was rather hurt when Jack laughed. 
41 Very well—your sister, then; but, indeed, I 
often feel old enough to be my own grand¬ 
mother.” 

Honora went to Washington, soon after, to 
visit the wife of one of the foreign ministers, and 
a very gay four weeks she passed, only a little 
worried by her friend’s desire that she should 
look favorably on the pretensions of a gentleman 
among the attaches—a handsome young Span¬ 
iard, with title and money; but Honora could 
not make up her mind to do it. 

When she got back to New York, she fbund 
Jack deep in a flirtation; indeed, she returned 
before she intended; she told the minister’s wife 
that it was because of the attache’s persistence; 
she told Jack, from natural anxiety in regard to 
him, for he had written her that he was on the 
track of a new sylph. 

44 A widow r exclaimed Honora, in horror, 
when, during their first interview after her arri¬ 
val home, Jack entered into more detailed con¬ 
fession than he had intrusted to paper. 44 A 
widow—oh, Jack, you can’t mean it! Why, you 
will have the ghost of the sainted Joseph always 
by you; day and night!” 

14 No, he doesn’t visit her, Tm certain—she’d 
take good care not to be at home,” rejoined 
Jack, grave as a judge. 44 She married when 
she was a mere child; Mr. Dinsforth was old 
enough to be her father—one of those made-up 
affairs, you know.” 

“Worse and worse! She has no heart—oh, 
t tremble for you, Jack!” Honora cried, anx¬ 
iously. 44 1 do hope you’ve not gone very far— 
that you are not too much in earnest—and I 
warned you to be so careful, Jack—you know l 
did!” 

Jack vowed that he had been, that as yet the 
matter had not gone beyond the limit of legiti¬ 
mate flirtation; but he had told Honora the 
whole story, because of his promise. 

44 Of course—of course—you’re a good, good 
boy!” Honora declared. “And so she’s hand¬ 
some and witty and of good family ? But a 
widow—oh, Jack!” 

Jack said a great deal in Hie lady's praise; 
still, Honora could not recover from her terror. 

44 1 shall look at her with the most fovorable 
eyes,” she averred. 44 1 shall do my best to 
approve; but, Jack, I have a presentiment that 
you are mistaken in her. And you know how 
unfailing my presentiments always are—you’ve 
often said I seemed to have a sort of second 
sight.” 

Jack or anybody might have thought it would 


have been difficult, even in the ages when sybils 
were more common than now, to find a lovelier 
prophetess than Honora looked in her becoming 
anxiety and her marvelous Worth costume; but 
Jack was apparently too full of the widow to 
think about that. 

44 He might have noticed my dress,” Honora 
thought afterward. “ I put it on expressly for 
him to see—he used to notice such things se 
much. But men are such selfish beings—the 
best of them—and Jack really is as good as 
gold. But a widow—oh, I’m sure she’s a 
designing piece 1 Oh, she may well take care; 
I am here, and Honora Oldham is not the woman 
to let her cousin be led into a predicament 
which might wreck his whole future! 1 feel a 

great responsibility—I ought, for whatever hap¬ 
pens will have been my doing. And Jack’9 wife 
must be perfect, else I should never, never for¬ 
give myself!” 

And, after meeting the fair relict—and she was 
very fair and very charming—Miss Oldham’s 
presentiment was deepened; nor, during their 
later intercourse, was she one whit deluded or 
softened by the little woman’s devotion to her¬ 
self. To be quite just to HonOra, 1 must go so 
for as to admit that I think Mrs. Lessing was 
one of those women who shine better as a widow 
than as a wife. Very likely there was no great 
capability for evil in her nature; she was cat¬ 
like, treacherous, and malicious, and could not 
help telling fibs, even when the truth would 
have answered better, but she really was too 
lazy for extremes of any sort. 

Pretty, graceful, and wheedling, she deceived 
most people—probably herself as much as any¬ 
body—but she nev£r succeeded in deceiving Miss 
Oldham: though, for a time, there was quite on 
intimacy between the two, and the widow could 
not sufficiently admire and praise her dearest 
Honora. 

But Honora watched and waited, and at length 
she caught the widow at one of her small tricks 
—and the widow was hard to catch, as Miss 
Oldham had already learned. 

Straight to Jack went his cousin, and told him 
the truth. 

44 She promised me, only three days ago, Jack, 
that she would have nothing more to do with 
that wretched Tom Masters; and, last night, 
I saw her slip a note Into his hand*—I sow her.” 

So Jaok pronounced himself disgusted, and 
dropped his charmer: who sailed for Europe 
early in the spring, having excited Mrs. Masters’s 
jealousy to such an extent that that lady, never 
reticent on the subject of her wrongs, contrived 
to render matters so unpleasant that the widow 
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deoided to try a change of air—by advice of her 
doctors, she said. 

The parting between her and Honora was a' 
pleasant sight, to witness—the widow so sweet; 
and deprecatory, and Honora so like a youthful; 
Minerva. But I believe, if she had dared, the ;j 
fair relict would have bitten her late dear friend, ; 
instead of kissing her; for she was quite acute 
enough to see how determinedly Miss Oldham > 
had fought against her from the outset. 

In spite of her numerous social claims and: 
duties, Honora had found time all winter to : 
attend to Jack’s interests: for, popular as she 
was, men at heart were a little afraid of her. ; 
She never flirted, and rather queened it in 
society—which, with her money, her beauty, 
and her talent, she could afford to do, and knew ; 
how to do it with grace and success. 

But now Jack was tlirown upon her hands ; 
again, and, as he unwisely on numerous occa- ; 
sions showed signs of returning to his original 
madness, Honora felt it hep duty to select him 
a new object to occupy Ids thoughts—and, if all 
went well, his heart later. 

“You’d better trust to me, Jaok. Just see; 
what blunders you make when you obstinately ; 
choose for yourself,” she said. Jack admitted ; 
that he did, and consented to her mentorship. 

So, when Miss Liscomb came up from the 
South, Honora, after due consideration, settled 
upon her as an eligible person to inherit Jack's 
fancy and attention, and at once sent for her 
cousin to reveal her idea and press the cause. \ 

“The very girl for you,” said Honora: “ fine- J 
looking, more than ordinary brain, and such a 
family.” 

“ 1 fancy, she’s got the devil’s own temper,” j: 
Jack suggested. 

“Don’t be coarse, Jack,” said Honora, warn-1: 
ingly; “and, above all, don’t be obstinate.” 

So Jack yielded, and cultivated Miss Liscomb ! 
very assiduously for a space, and discovered j 
numerous admirable qualities in her, all of which 
he pointed out to Honora, and seemed to be fast 
warming from admiration into a mope earnest 
sentiment. But, oddly enough, in the some 
ratio. Honora somehow grew keenly alive to the 
young lady’s multifarious faults; and these, : 
painful as the task was, qhe felt in duty bound <: 
to point out to her cousin. 

“ Why, you liked her immensely, at first,” :j 
said Jack; “ and you insisted on my liking her. :j 
And now—” 

•' Jock, Jack, will you always be an impulsive ; 
boy?” Honora broke in, with resignation. “I ; 
did not tell you to fall over-ears in love without ; 
reflection. Oh, Jack! Jack 1” 


But Jack demurred, and appeared disinclined 
to relinquish his suit; and Honora grew sorely 
troubled, becoming convinced that, if he were 
to marry Miss liscomb, he would be miserable, 
and she should never be able to forgive herself 
for having suggested such possibility to him. 

But, one day, the pair saw her box her maid’s 
ears—of course, unaware that they beheld her 
energetic exploit—and then Jack gave her up. 
He told Honora that his head began to feel 
like a kaleidoscope, that to no one of his late 
enchantresses had he found himself especially 
attached. He thought he would let his heart 
lie fallow for awhile, and trust to destiny a little 
—that stern dame might produce exactly his 
fitting mate when least expected. 

Honora feared that he might again show 
weakness where she was concerned; but, instead 
of that, he bade an abrupt farewell, just before 
Lent, and went off to New Orleans, to see the 
Mardi-Gras, and did not make his appearance 
again that season. 

Soon after his departure, Honora became fully 
oocupied in her own personal affairs, which 
suddenly presented possibilities of a good deal 
of moment. Jack had not been gone a fortnight 
—Honora was quite surprised to find how much 
longer it seemed—when Murray Hill was grati¬ 
fied by the arrival of Lord Silvertop: who, as 
everybody knew, would be the Earl of Glent- 
worth when his grandfather died. Among earl¬ 
doms, none was mightier than that, and upon 
the enjoyment and greatness thereof his lordship 
could not fail to enter before long, as the old 
carl was fast nearing his three-score years and 
ten. Lord Silvertop himself was a man of thirty 
or so—good-looking, well educated, fairly well 
endowed with mental qualities, no gambler, no 
spendthrift—indeed, if report spoke the truth, 
slightly given to parsimony, and fully decided, 
when he married, to add wealth to the large 
fortune he already possessed. 

It was a matter of no surprise that, from the 
moment of his presentation to her, Lord Silvertpp 
should appear deeply impressed by Miss Oldham. 
Everybody had been prophesying of her, for 
seveVal seasons post, that nothing would content 
her but marrying a really fine English title, and, 
from the beginning, people felt certain how this 
affair would end. 

But Lord Silvertop was a very cautious man. 
During the weeks he spent in town before start¬ 
ing on the regulation trip to California, he took 
ample opportunity, not only to learn the exact 
amount of Miss Oldham’s fortune, but to study 
her with a certain slow acumen which he pos¬ 
sessed, and which, in truth, was very correct. 
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When he left New York, he had not proposed 
to Honora; hut she knew—as women do know 
such things—that he meant to, on his return, 
and that he had not done so beibre hie departure 
was her own fault. Not one shred of her queen- 
linees did Honora put off; indeed, those who 
knew her well declared that she was more 
stately and imperious with the *fii|ure earl than 
ever she had been with any among the legion 
of her admirers. She knew that he would offer 
her his hand before he left America. He was 
not a man easily tp change his mind, after he 
had gone to the trouble of making it up, and she 
knew she should accept him. 

Fate was bringing her the husband she had 
always intended to have, if she took any: a 
man of great position through his birth and 
wealth ; a man whose uprightness rendered him 
worthy of esteem, and whose talent was quite 
sufficient to help him to grace his seat in the 
House of Lords, when he should attain to it. 

Yet she was not very happy as the 'spring 
went on, in spite of all that lay within her 
reach. She caught herself feeling rather glad 
when Lord Silvertop set off on his trip; then 
told herself that her only reason was because 
she bad feared he would rush prematurely into 
a proposal if he remained longer, and it was due 
to her dignity and his, that such proposal should 
be preceded by ample leisure for reflection on 
both sides. 

The spring blossomed into summer, and Miss 
Oldham went to her country-place. Lord Silver- 
top was still absent. His return had been 
delayed by the serious illness of a young cousin, 
who was his companion in his American tour, 
and to whom he was more attached than to any 
other relative or friend he possessed. He had 
managed to open a correspondence with Miss 
Oldham, through tho medium of some rare min¬ 
erals he sent her, and a number of letters had 
passed between them—a little stilted in their 
language, on the future earl’s part—very grace¬ 
ful and delightful on that of the lady, for Honora 
possessed a positive genius in the way of letter- 
writing. 

She had not seen Jock during this interval, 
but she heard from him also, and his last letters 
had caused her more anxious thought than Lord 
Silvertop’s return or her own future prospects— 
indeed, these were so perfectly satisfactory that 
further thought in regard to them was unneces¬ 
sary. 

But that wretched unfortunate Jack—she was 
in great fear and dread for him. His later 
epistles had been dated from Richfield Springs, 
and were full of the fascination of a certain Miss 


Courtney, by whom he seemed so perfectly be¬ 
witched that Honora dreaded lest some hasty 
scrawl or brief telegram should inform her of 
his engagement, before she had an opportunity 
to see the young lady and decide upon her fitness 
for the post te which Jack apparently desired 
most ardently to elevate her. 

She instituted adroit but searching inquiries 
right and left, and learned through mutual 
friends that Miss Courtney was undoubtedly in 
every way worthy to be hny man’s wife, what¬ 
ever his position or merit. Then, of course, 
Honora wrote at onoe to Jock; with her custom¬ 
ary honesty, she told him how satisfactory her 
inquiries had proved, and how glad she should 
be if this time his heart were truly and earnestly 
interested. Still, some vague dread, some odd 
sensation of disquiet, impelled her almost against 
her wiH to urge upon him the neoessity for 
extreme prudenoe and the utmost consideration. 

And Jack answered the letter briefly; in the 
most friendly manner accepting her advice, but 
writing more lightly than he ought; even in¬ 
dulging here and there in a little slang, and 
winding up with “ How about the lord?” This 
was the first time he had ever vouchsafed any 
allusion to the future earl, in his letters, and 
Honora was somewhat offended at this fashion of 
doing it. 

The day after she received her cousin’s 
epistle. Lord Silvertop arrived at the little vil¬ 
lage near her country-place. He called imme¬ 
diately on Miss Oldham: and, during the next 
fortnight, they saw a great deal of each other. At 
the end of the time, she got a note from him, ask¬ 
ing if he might call the next day ; begging her 
to fix an hour, and to have the great kindness 
to receive him alone. 

8he sent back a few calm lines: she would 
be at home the next day at’one o’clock, and 
should be happy to receive Lord Silvertop; and 
went to bed with the consciousness that on the 
morrow a countess’s Coronet would be laid at her 
feet. Yet she felt no sense of elation. On the 
contrary, her spirits were sadly depressed. But 
she told herself this was natural in a woman of 
judgment and reflection. Somehow, during the 
qight, she had to say tho same thing over so 
very often, that at last it did not sound satisfac¬ 
tory. But it was better than her slumber, for, 
each time she dozed, she began dreaming of 
Jack in an absurd fashion. . Sometimes he loved 
her, and sometimes a stranger, and there was 
great concision and trouble, from which she 
woke with a start, feeling actually nervous and 
afraid. 

Lord Silvertop was to call at one; but, before 
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eleven o’clock, Honora was startled by tidings j 
so disastrous that, for a space, even her strong: 
powers reeled under the shock. She learned : 
that the terrible failure of a certain stock-coin-: 
pany would leave her with her fortune so sorely j 
diminished that, compared to what she had been 
accustomed to, her lot would seem poverty. 

Her aunt had read the intelligence in the 
morning papers, and Honora’s name was men- 
tinned among the list of losers. All she could ; 
do was to telegraph to her lawyer in New York, ; 
and await his answer with such fortitude as she 
might be able to summon to her aid. 

Soon after she had done this, there came a 
second note from Lord Silvertop, in which his 
lordship explained, rather lamely, that import¬ 
ant news from England—political, he hinted-— 
rendered it necessary for him to set out for 
Quebec that very morning, and forced him to 
postpone his intended visit till his return. 

Oppressed by thought, she went down to 
the river and took her boat—for she kept one, 
always, at the foot of the terrace—hoping that 
a brisk row would help her to throw off her 
sadness. She had great fhith in exercise as a 
corrective for morbid fancy. After all, she was 
young, she was healthy, life was befbre her. 
Why should she despair? She pulled out into 
the stream, and, coming back, gathered some 
water-lilies; fbr the water-lilies grew thick and 
fragrant., close under the bank. On the top of 
the terrace, she paused; for twilight had fallen, 
and the beauty of the scene both fascinated and 
soothed her. The opposite shore lay dark before 
her; but the sky and river were bright with the 
afterglow, the peace of the whole scene was 
indescribable. 44 Come what may,” she said to 
herself, “life, after all, is worth living: happi¬ 
ness is our own, if we determine to be happy. ; 
Riches are not everything: the chief thing is; 
doing right, is loving and being loved." 

Suddenly, a footstep sounded on the terrace.; 
She turned quickly. It was Jack; and, in: 
another moment, he was holding her in his arms 
—tight, tight—before she knew where she was. 


14 You have oome to tell me. you are engaged 
to Miss Courtney," she said, freeing herself after 
a little struggle. 44 Oh, Jack—dear Jack! — 
I hope you will be happy." 

“And the lord?" demanded Jack, brusquely. 

44 Gone, Jack," she said, quietly. 14 1 have 
something, sad to tell you, but you mustn’t mind: 
I’ve lost all my money. We won’t talk about 
it yet. Tell me of—" 

44 My love!" broke in Jack. 44 You know that, 
for me, you’re the only woman in the world. 
Honora 1 Honora 1 1 only tried^to see if I couldn’t 
convince you that you cared. And you do—-say 
you do!" 

Miss Oldham leaned against the balustrade, 
white and faint; but she waved him off* saying* 

44 1 believe I' did, all the while; but 1 didn’t 
know it. And now it would seem.so mean, now 
that I’m poor—” 

44 Poor! nonsense!" interrupted Jack. 44 1 
came on expressly to tell yon that the news¬ 
paper-report waa just a dodge got up in Wall 
Street Poor old Travers received your telegram; 
but he’s in bed with the gout, and so begged me 
to hurry here in bis stead. Honora, you love 
me—you do!" 

She would give him no answer then. She 
was shaken, almost ill. But, the next day, she 
sent for him. 

44 Read this," were almost her first words, 
placing in his hands an open letter. 

It was from Lord Silvertop. It had been 
written on the previous evening, in New York, 
and contained an offer of marriage. 

44 The sneak! ’’ cried Jack. 44 He’s found out 
that your fortune isn’t gone." Then tried to 
control himself, and said, in an odd voice: 

44 Well, Honora?" 

44 It is well," she answered, with a heavenly 
smile and a burst of happy tears. 44 This letter 
has Bhown me the truth. Jock! Jack! I’d 
rather be you* wife than be a queen !" 

44 At last! at last! ’’ Jack cried, catching her 
in his asms. 

And so Honora’s anxiety for him ended. 


KIND WORDS. 

BY BERTHA HBAVBY. 


As we journey down Mo** pathway. 
Speak a kind word when wa can; 

Give a smile to cheer the weary. 
Brighten heart of child or man. 

Kindly words oft lighten sorrow, 

That with gloom our path enitanads; 


Let the sunshino of onr gladness 
Break through all Its stormy clouds. 

Help—yes, help—for one another. 

In this daily toll of life ; 

Lend a hand to aid a brother: 

Mot will rvtgn, instead of strife. 
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XVIII. THS JESTER. 

The last sentence of the king was broken off 
by the appearance of the priest, who drew up 
his horse a little apart, as if awaiting some 
encouragement to advance to closer companion¬ 
ship. The portion of his countenance that could 
be seen from under his cowl was bold and rosy, 
while there was an expression in his pale-gray 
eyes which bespoke craft and cunning, rather 
than the good-nature his smile indicated. 

“Well, sirrah, what news? Hast thou seen 
might of the enemy?” said the king. 

The man looked warily at his master, as if to 
judge clearly of the humor be was in. Then, 
throwing off all appearance of modesty, he rode 
up to the two friends, where they stood by the 
body of the fallen horse. When close to them, 
he threw back the hood that was drawn low 
over his faoe, and flung open the gray friar’s- 
gown that covered him from head to foot, 
revealing garments underneath in such gorgeous 
contrast that the effect was ludicrous. His 
doublet and hose were of tarnished crimson 
velvet, slashed and pointed with orange. His 
shoes were more decidedly pointed, like the 
inverted bill of a hawk, and the high square 
cap of crimson cloth was banded and fHnged 
with silver lace. On each of the four corners, 
a small bell of similar metal emitted a tinkling 
sound at each tread of his horse, proclaiming 
him as one of the fools or jesters appended to 
many noble families of France at that period. 

Taking off his cap, he held it out with mock 
gravity to the king. 

“ What means this folly ?” exclaimed Charles, 
laughing, as he pushed the cap aside. 

“Take it, take it, brother Charles, as the 
greater fool of the two; for, while I hide all 
this bravery under a friar’s-gown, and pass free 
among friends and enemies, the king of France 
stands, unguarded and but half disguised, whin¬ 
ing over a dead horse, close tgr a wood infested 
with enemies.” 

“Peace, fool!” exclaimed Dunois, suddenly 
rousing himself. “And, if thou canst, tell us 
how we are to go forward.” 


“ In faith, my wits carry me not so far, yet 
I misdoubt if they have not picked up what thy 
wisdom has failed to warn thee of.” 

“ What is that, sirrah ?” 

“Why, that a troop of Bedford’s men is 
either in close pursuit, or has swept round the 
hill, in order to intercept us at the village 
ahead.” 

“ By the mass, no!” exclaimed Dunois, step¬ 
ping hastily forward, to gain a distinct view 
of the village. 

Nothing could have been more quiet than the 
strip of green verdure over which the travelers 
gazed. The village lay still and beautiful in the 
bosom of the valley, without the least appearance 
of life or bustle which might betray the presence 
of an enemy ; yet the very repose w as suspicious. 

“ For my part,” said the jester, putting on the 
rejected cap, girding the friar’s-gown over his 
finery, and drawing the cowl over his face, “the 
company here does not suit me. I saw the walls 
of a convent, os we passed along, and rest there 
beseemeth my character better than a fight in 
the greenwood.” 

“A convent? Art thou sure, knave?” 

“No, I am a born fool, and no knave. It is 
the convent we seek, brother Charles.” 

“Then this is Domremy.” 

“Yes, Charles. Yon cluster of houses is even 
Domremy. The chateau which overlooks these 
old woods belongs to our trusty friend Pierre 
do Baudricourt.” 

“ How far is the convent from this ?” 

“That depends on the road to be traveled. 
But take a fool’s advice, and ask all other 
questions under shelter. We are too convenient 
for chance arrows, in this open space.” 

“The fool is right,” said Dunois. “Let us 
retreat to yon tree.” 

Leaving the dead horse stretched across the 
path, the three men hurried to the beech-tree, 
where the king’s horse was standing. As they 
paused there, concealed by the drooping boughs, 
and deliberating on the best means of reaching 
the convent, an exclamation from the jester drew 
their Attention to the village. 

( 467 ) 
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Hitherto, it had displayed no sign of life; but 
now a female appeared, issuing from the prin¬ 
cipal street, riding a young horse and leading 
another. The fiery young horse which she rode 
was without saddle or other accoutrement, save 
a halter of twisted deer-skin; yet she reined 
him with a careless grace as she came swiftly 
forward, her knee resting lightly on his glossy 
shoulder, and her small foot, in its buskin of 
coarse untanned leather, pressed to his side, 
unsupported by strap or stirrup. 

“ She rides bravely,” exclaimed the king, his 
blue eyes hashing with admiration, as she rode 
so near the “ Beautiful May,” on her way to the 
river, that he had a full view of her person. 
“Aye, by the mass, and is beautiful as she is 
brave. Surely, this is no mere peasant.” 

“ By my faith, but I think she is doing 
peasant’s - work,” answered the fool; “and 
rough work at that. But she does it well. 
I couldn’t ride better myself.” 

Neither the king nor Dunois heard this speech. 
They were both breathlessly watching the strange 
girl. 

Jeanne was indeed a creature to arouse more 
than royal admiration, as she dashed out of the 
village, leading her father’s horses to drink and 
bathe in the river. She was a peasant, but sat 
her horse right regally, os a sovereign keeps her 
throne. She was dressed, to-day, however, even 
more rudely than the female peasants of the 
neighborhood. A skirt of coarse blue stuff, 
scarcely reaching to the ankle, and a bodice of 
inferior scarlet cloth, laced over her full bust, 
exposing the spirited curve of her neck, and 
fitting tightly to her round and well-proportioned 
waist, composed her entire raiment. Her arms 
were bare to the elbows, and, though brown from 
exposure, displayed a healthy roundness and 
beautiful proportion. The dark and shining hair 
was drawn away from her face in the form of an 
ancient helmet, and flowed down her back in 
long glossy waves, which caught the light like 
the plumage of a raven, exposing a forehead full 
of intellect, which gave a character of command¬ 
ing—nay, of almost divine—beauty to her face. 

The horses came forward at the top of their 
speed, and, plunging into the stream without 
checking their force, sent a shower of spray 
over themselves and their rider. Without seem¬ 
ing in the least annoyed by this unceremonious 
deluge, she urged them through the Btream, up 
the opposite bank, and then, with a bold evolu¬ 
tion, plunged down again, forcing the beasts to 
prance and curvet in the water, and sending a 
shower of spray into the sunlight, till the air 
around seemed alive with shooting diamonds. 


After indulging in this bold exercise for awhile, 
she suffered the horses to drink, and rode slowly 
to a side of the bank nearest to the tree under 
which the travelers Were standing. Wheeling 
her horses around, she remained gazing toward 
the village, occasionally turning a keen look 
down the valley, as if she had been stationed 
there to give warning to a friend, or to detect 
the approach of an enemy. She sat, with a 
heap of gorgeous clouds piled up behind the 
woods, and pouring a flood of glory on the spot 
she occupied, till her long hair, as it stirred in 
the wind, seemed interwoven with flickering 
gold, the boughs of a great oak close-by wwing 
to and fro in the crimson light, like triumphal 
banners drenched in the blood of a battlefield, 
her spirited horses pawing the turf, and she 
unconsciously curbing the one on which she sat 
till his mouth almost touched his chest. 

As she sat thus, holding those t^o men breath¬ 
less with astonishment and admiration, a sound 
of approaching hoofs aroused them, and a troop 
of English soldiers came sweeping down the 
very path they had left. They drew up, and 
made a sharp halt, as the body of the dead horse 
blocked the path. 

“Ila! what have we here?” exclaimed the 
leader of the party, reining his horse up by the 
; stiffening form of the traveler’s steed, and stir- 
| ring the coarse saddle-cloth with his sword. 

; “Holy Saint George! but this must belong to 
; the party we are in search of. See: here are 
; housings of velvet, and stirrups of beaten silver. 
Push forward ! the carcass is scarcely cold ; they 
cannot be far ahead—we shall find them at some 
hostelry in yon village. On ! on I” 

The man gave a quick searching glance, as he 
spoke; but, by this time, the woods were dusky 
with shadows, and the “ Beautiful May ” bent 
its branches so protectingly, that the travelers 
escaped his observation. Still urging his men 
; to follow, the English leader put spurs to his 
horse, leaped over the poor beast lying across 
his path, and galloped toward the village, fol¬ 
lowed by his men. One soldier, a heavy-feat¬ 
ured ruffianly fellow, lingered behind till his 
companions hod advanced some distance, then, 
throwing himself heavily from his saddle, he 
slipped the bridle over his arm, and proceeded 
to dismantle the dead horse of his trappings. 
After tearing the weapons from the saddle-tow, 
he looked with a rapacious eye on the rich hous¬ 
ings, now fully revealed. 

“ By the holy Saint Gris ! ” he muttered, lift¬ 
ing one of the stirrups and striving to tear it 
from the strap, “ it is a pity to rend such goodly 
furniture ; if I had another beast, now, to bear 
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the prise, this dead carcass were better worth : 
stripping than a dozen beggarly Frenchmen.” 

As he uttered the last words, a noise drew his ! 
attention to Jeanne, where she sat like a young j 
eagle watching the ravages of a hungry vulture. | 
He dropped the stirrup, and, springing to his | 
saddle, urged his horse rudely forward. Before j 
rite could prepare herself for the outrage, his j 
heavy beast rushed between her and the led j 
horse; the halter was forced from her hand, and-j 
the brutal wretch galloped back to secure the 
ooveted horse-furniture. Before the man could 
dismount, the girl touched her horse and spoke a 
single word. With the speed of a deer it leaped 
forward, and, with half a dozen bounds, came 
neck-and-neck with his stolen companion. With¬ 
out checking his speed, Jeanne leaned forward, 
slipped the leather halter from the head of the 
disputed animal, and, calling him by name, 
galloped down the hill as fearlessly as she had 
ascended it. The freed horse sprang forward at 
her call, and kept by her ride, as if still subject 
to her guidance. 

With a brutal oath the soldier buried his rowels 
into his charger; it plunged forward, but was 
instantly thrown back upon its haunches by a 
strong arm, and a heavy blow sent its rider with 
a crash to the ground. 


XIX. THE BIDE OF DEATH. 

44 Bravely done! ” exclaimed the king, who 
had followed Dunois out from the sheltering 
beech. 44 The knave is dead, or so thoroughly 
stunned that he will never miss his horse. 
Mount the heavy brute, and let us push for 
some place of safety before his companions miss 
us at the village and turn back.” 

Dunois mounted the trooper’s horse. 

' 44 Let us take to the woods—where, I will be 
sworn, the sumpter-mules have found a hiding- 
place,” he said, urging his horse into a path 
which led to the ch&teau. 

44 Nay; we can claim no hospitality yonder 
without discovery to our person,” said the king, 
as the two rode into the wood, 44 and that must 
be avoided.” 

44 There is plenty of hiding-places about the 
ruined convent,” said the jester, riding up to 
his master, as if afraid of being left in the rear. 
44 The nuns only hold a corner of it, which has 
been walled in for the handftil that is left. One 
might camp a troop of horse in the broken 
cloisters and old banqueting-hall.” 

44 So near the convent, and there our journey 
ends,” cried the king, urging his horse forward 
with sudden enthusiasm. 

44 Hark I” said Dunois. 44 1 hoar the tramp 


of horses. The bloodhounds have turned upon 
us* The fellow has given them warning.” 

44 Not so, cousin,” said the jester. 44 1 stopped 
long enough to make sure that the beef-eater’s 
skull was driven clean in. It was a lusty blow 
that unhorsed him.” 

44 Still, they will find him lying across the 
path. But we have a fair start,” said Dunois. 

44 A fair start ? By the rood, they are turning 
up the path nowl” cried the jester. 44 Here, 
Cousin Charles, take my gown and gird it on; 
leave me to deal with these churls. Fold the 
gown oloee, cousin. Draw the cowl well down; 
and, if thou caust, stoop a little, as if thy 
shoulders were bent with much kneeling. So. 
so. It shall go hard if I do not keep them at 
bay till a safe shelter is reached. To the ruin 
at once—-stall both horses in the crypt. There 
is a secret passage thence to the old chapel.” 

“The knave is right,” laughed the king, from 
under his cowl. 44 Now, uow, for our good 
steeds and a fool's wit.” 

With these words, the two horsemen turned 
their beasts out of the path, buried the sound 
of their hoofs in the turf, and sped through 
the forest, leaving the jester behind. 

The moment they were out of sight, this 
strange character turned his horse and rode 
slowly back, winding a fantastic horn swung to 
his girdle as he went. He bad almost reached 
the edge of the woods, when a troop of horse¬ 
men filled the path, and one of them seized him 
roughly by the mantle, at which the jester took 
no notice, but rattled his bells aud blew his horn 
with fresh vigor. 

44 What have we hpre?” cried the leader, 
regarding the variegated garment of his captive 
with rude scorn. “This creature, who fairly 
lights up the woods with his bravery, is not one 
of those we seek. What art thou doing here, 
sirrah?” » 

“What am I doing, most worshipful sir? 
Searching for two cowardly companions, that 
have been frightened away from me by the 
sound of so many hoofs in the highroad. Rank 
cowards, both of them, and my lord the count 
waiting for the stores we bring him from Vou- 
couleurs.” 

44 Who is thy lord, sirrah ?” 

44 Who? Who, indeed ? As if there were more 
than one lord in Domremy ! He of the chateau 
up yonder—Count de Baudricourt.” 

44 Count de Baudricourt? Art thou of his 
household, fool?” 

44 Even so, as my father was before me,” 
answered the jester, shaking his cap-and-bells, 
and winding his horn with stolid good-nature. 
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41 15 he for Burgundy, Henry, or Charles? 
Tell me truly, if thou hast wit enough to 
answer.' 

“Burgundy, English Henry, or Charles,” 
answered the jester, counting the names off on 
his fingers. 44 Not that” Here he struck down 
the finger representing the French king. 44 Nor 
thatr—only in half, Burgundy being too often on 
both sides. These two being struck down, there 
is but one left—that is my little finger, which, 
means the holy King Henry.” 

“Art thou sure of this?” 

“Am I sure that my little finger stands erect? 
Nothing can strike that down. An ye be English, 
French, or Burgundian, I must speak the king’s 
truth.” 

44 Then, being on the right side, say promptly 
if a party of three men—two seeming peasants 
and a priest—has passed this way within the 
half-hour.” 

44 Two men and a priest? Well mounted?” 

44 Aye; on horses that might carry a king.” 

44 Such as lies in the highway down yonder?” 

44 Aye; housed with velvet, under a dun- 
colored saddle-cloth.” 

44 Velvet, under dun-colored cloth? Aye, 
I saw the party. One of my lord’s foresters 
brought the beast down, thinking he carried 
a King-Charles man.” 

“Ha!” 

“ His rider fled to the woods.” 

44 Hal” 

44 Then a trooper came riding up—” 

44 One of my own men! ” 

4 4 On which the traitor-band came forth in 
a body. One of them clove him through the 
skull, leaped onto his horse, and rode away.” 

44 Rode away, good fool? Which path did he 
take?” 

44 Which path ? No path at all; but all three 
came out from the shelter of yon old beech-tree, 
rode straight down to the river, and—” 

44 Well, good fool, well ?” 

44 Plunged like mad over the bank just there— 
steep enough it is, though the stream is shallow— 
waded across, broke into a furious gallop on the 
other side, and bore straight for yon gap in the 
hills.” 

• • That way ? Back to Voucouleurs ?’ ’ 

“Or to the Evil One; for so the traitors 
seemed to ride.” 

The leader of the English band rode a little 
forward, and scanned the opposite hill eagerly. 
The distance seemed to strike him as more than 
any horse could accomplish in the time his 
troopers had taken, in their rout to the village 
and back. He turned to the jester, with a Drown 


I on his heavy brow and keen suspicion in his 
eyes. 

44 Sirrah, thou nrt lying.” 

One moment, the jester’s eye quailed, and be 
grew white about the lips. Then he laughed 
loud and long, rolling on his horse. 

! 44 Ho! ho! my master will be glad to hear 
that: for lying is the one courtly grace that 
I lack.” 

44 The traiton could not have-ridden at such 
speed.” 

44 1 will be sworn they went straight for the 
gorge.” 

44 Thou saidst, through the gorge.” 

44 To it or through it. How could I tell, when 
the path is half-ahutrim with trees?” 

44 Sirrah, have a care.” 

44 Ha! see now if I have not Bpoken truth. 
Here come my master’s sumpter-mules, with 
the two cowards who fled to the woods. Ask 
them.” 

True enough, a couple of heavily-laden mules 
came tramping through the undergrowth, lod by 
| two peasants, who seemed to shrink bock in 
: terror when they saw the crowd of troopers that 
; blocked up the way. 

44 Come forth, Hubin. Do not be afraid, 

; Fabin. These are friends—true-hearted English¬ 
men, every man of them,” cried the jester, with 
a thrill of terror in his voice that his perilous 
position rendered natural. 44 Tell them if yo 
saw not three of King Charles’s brigands riding, 
fit to break their necks, toward yon break in the 
hills. His worship will not believe me.” 

The foremost peasant advanced into the open 
; space, and, leaning against his mule, looked 
| steadily into the jester’s face as he answered; 

44 Nay, I saw only this: The three marauders 
plunged down yon bank, and cleared the shallow 
; water beyond, like deer with a pack of hounds 
; at their heels. Then they scattered off amongst 
: the underbrush and trees on the other side. 
That is all I know about it.” 

The jester drew a deep breath. The captain 
I of the troop looked keenly from him to the 
peasant. 

44 And thou?” he said, addressing the other 
man. 44 What hast thou to say?” 

“What, I? Nothing, forsooth; only, the 
horses skimmed the ford liko birds. Jt was a 
brave sight. I had sent a flight of arrows after 
them, but that I had to care for the mules.” 

The English leader seemed satisfied, and 
began to form hiB troop for a rapid movement. 
The jester watched him anxiously. A hostile 
grasp was still on his shoulder—the fiery glanco 
of his captor seemed to search his face. 
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“ Shall we force this sharp fool to go with 
us?” he said, addressing his leader. “For my 
part, I misdoubt him.” 

“Nay, let him go, or we lose time. They 
must have gone the way he says, or we should 
have heard something of them at the village. 
Where they crossed, we can follow. Hearken, 
my men: he who takes captive the tallest of 
those three traitors shall have a hide of land 
and twenty ounces of silver, when he returns to 
England.*' 

A shout, hoarse and deep, followed these 
words. The leader drew his sword: 

“ On, soldiers, on!” 

With a dang of arms and a rattle of chain- 
mail, the troop started at a mad gallop down to 
the banks of the Meuse. In the wild enthusiasm, 
neither leader nor men took heed of the steep 
bank or the swift stream beyond, for the 
captain’s voice rang out a secret that stirred 
through them like flame. 

“On! on!” he cried, waving his sword with 
wild enthusiasm. “ On, my men, on ! Between 
you and yon hills, King Charles of France and 
his bravest generals are lurking. They have 
come here on some secret mission, I wot not 
what, the fools. If, on their return, they reach 
Cliinon alive, we shall deserve to have the armor 
hacked from our shoulders.” 

Wild With excitement, mad with thirst for the 
rich reward, the troopers sent out a fierce yell, 
plunged in a body over the steep bank, and yere 
seized, in a moment, by the deep swift force of 
the stream and swept away. 

The jester watched them, with a smile on his 
lips and burning fire in his eyes. A great sob 
burst from him as the troop plunged, in a 
living cataract, over the bank. Then his eyes 
grew wild and fierce. Every vestige of color left 
his face, as he watched for men and horses to 
appear again. 

They did appear, fearfully submerged, 
struggling, writhing, fighting for a foothold. A 
horrid mingling of human and brute life, each 
toiling madly for itself. The 1 swift current hur¬ 
ried them on, the men sinking under their heavy 
armor, the poor beasts dragged helplessly down¬ 
ward by the mad efforts of their riders to guide 
them, the water forming whirlpools in which both 
went down together with appalling stillness. 

The king’s jester looked bn. No breath 
stirred his chest, or could have escaped through 
the clenched teeth which locked' in bis life Tike 
steel. lie arose slowly, and stood upright in his 
ntirrups, surveying the awftil scene. As one 
after another sunk, a feint ripple of the nerves 
passed over his white fece. But one man was 
Vol. XCL—25. 


left. WonderAil courage and great strength had 
saved him from swift death by the current. 
The horse that bore him had been left free to 
fight his own way. With nothing but his noble 
head out of water, he carried "his master bravely 
to the opposite bank, rose desperately on his 
hind feet, and tore at the soil for a foothold. 
The bank was steep, the soil moi9t and yielding. 
Again and again his hoofs tore down great 
hoUows in the mud, and brought showers of 
broken turf rolling into the water. At last, he 
made one mighty effort, fell backward upon his 
rider, and sunk forever. 

Of all that powerful troop, not one living 
creature remained. 

“ You will make captive the king, will you ?” 
said the jester, as he watched this lost one dis¬ 
appear. “ He has come on a secret errand, the 
fool, and you will waylay and murder him if he 
resist being made prisoner. Well, my friends, 
tWo can play at that game; and it seems to me,” 
grimly, “that you have had the worst of it. 
But, as for the fool,” hesitating for awhile, “ I 
am not so sure. To come all the way from 
Chinon, in disguise, in order to see this girl 
that my lord of Baudricourt says has a divine 
mission to redeem France, seems to me—even 
born jester that I am—little short of madness. 
By St. Denis! I begin sometimes to believe that 
his father's insanity has descended to him. 
And to think that Dunois, who has as sound a 
head on his shoulders as any man, should favor 
the notion. But thea,” scratching his bead. 
“ the oount says that, whether she has a mission 
or not, it will be all the same, provided the 
people can be made to believe it. The idea that 
a young girl has been inspired to rescue France 
from the English will rouse them to enthusiasm, 
be declares; and the king has persuaded himself 
that Dunois is right. ‘ When my bravest captain 
tells me that all is lost without some such 
adventitious aid,’ I heard his majesty say the 
words myself, ‘ I, for one, take it for granted 
that we are &t our last strait. But I will see 
the girl myself, and test her claim.’ Well, your 
majesty may . not be suoh a fool, after all. If 
that w&s the girl whom we saw riding the horse, 
she’s worth a Whole army. But what especial 
interest my lord of Baudricourt has in it, I can’t 
make out* I half believe the gossip ab^ut bis 
brother-in-law being madly in love with the girl, 
and so wilshes to get her out of the way. But 
we shall see—we shall see.” 


XX. nr the secret chamber. 

No word was spokeh between the king and 
Dunois aS their horses flew along the forest-turf. 
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and earned them in sight pfthe ruin they 
sought. Both men were fearfully disturbed by 
t ie peril so close upon them. Braye as lions, 
they had been compelled to flee like foxes. For 
that moment, the fate of France and its young 
monarch lay in the lianas of a court jester. If 
his craft failed, all was lost. 

For some moments, they could hear the deep 
hoarse voice of the English captain; then a 
sharp rattle of arms; afterward a shout, and 
then a sound of flying hoofs. 

For one moment, the king checked his horse, 
put back the priest’s cowl, and listened. 

“ They recede. They are turning back. The 
saints be thanked I We have breathing-time.’ ’ 

“Thank heaven, the night is closing in. The 
ruin is full of shadows. The path to it is 
choked up with grass. We have a chance to get 
in unobserved.” 

Still the king listened. 

“They do not approach. How swiftly they 
ride. Hark! what is that?” 

A strange wild yell, appalling even as it 
faintly reached them, held both the young men 
mute. 

“How still it is! Has the earth swallowed 
them up ?” said the king, at length, speaking in 
a hushed and awe-struck voice. 

“ Rather, they have turned, and are creeping 
upon us through the wood,” answered Bunois. 
“Sire, we have no time for loitering. This is 
the path.” 

The king rode forward, taking a scarcely 
defined footpath which led to the ruin, now 
veiled with the soft purplish mist of evening, 
here and there shot through with a gleam of 
dying crimson. After following this path a 
few minutes, the two men found themselves 
in what had been, long ago, a broad and spa¬ 
cious garden, in which weeds and delicate 
flowers had grown and struggled together for 
years, till the blossoms had almost disappeared. 
Now, docks and thistles grew rank along the 
path. Here and there, a solitary flower peeped 
out through the rank weeds. Once or twice, the 
horses were almost tethered by a vine that had 
trailed itself across the path. 

Slowly and anxiously the two men picked 
their way through this tangle of rank herbage 
until they came to a broken fountain, still 
solemnly guarded .by a half-dozen statues of 
saints, though the stream it emitted was half 
choked up, and was soon lost in the wilderness 
of flowers and lush grasses. By this they 
passed, and finally reached a gap in the sunken 
wall, nearly blocked up with loose stones and 
choked with bushes and writhing vines. 


“This must be the passage we were told of,” 
said Bunois, tearing an opening for his horse 
through the buBhes. “ Follow me, my liege. It 
is rough, but possible.” 

Holding the bushes back with one hand, 
Dunois encouraged his own horse forward, and 
saw that of Charles follow it. Both the ftnimalu 
struggled over what seemed an impassable barrier 
of loose stones, then made a desperate plunge 
into the crypt beneath. 

“ Shall we follow this way ?” asked the king, 
whose face had grown white and serious, as the 
horses took their leap. 

“Nay, sire; let us seek the postern. There 
is a secret chamber somewhere, as my instructions 
go, leading from the chapel. Now that our horses 
are safe, we can move with more caution.” 

The men spoke in whispers, for the sudden 
stillness which had fallen on their pursuers 
filled them with more alarm than all the tumult 
of moving soldiers had done. Cautiously they 
glided along, tall they found themselves in the 
ruin of an unroofed chapel, which the fading day 
made dim and shadowy. Before them were the 
white steps which had led to the gT&nd altar. 
Behind them arose a noble Gothic window, stand¬ 
ing like a network of lace against the purple 
sky. Here and there diamond paneB of painted 
glass clung to the perfect frames, turning the 
sunbeams blue, gold, or crimson, as they passed 
through. 

“ It is somewhere to the left of this,” whis¬ 
pered Bunois, hurrying across the ruined altar- 
steps in his haste. “ Brother Richard explained 
all this to me, in a letter, thinking to have us 
informed in case of a surprise. It was a shrewd 
caution. Oh, here it is,” whispered Bunois, 
tearing some branoheB of ivy from the wall and 
feeling carefully for the passage they concealed. 
“ Here is the spring. Enter, sire, enter.” 

As he spoke, a solid block of stone vibrated, 
turned slowly on some hidden pivot of iron, and 
left an opening through which the king crept 
without difficulty. Bunois followed, and swung 
the stone back to its place in the wall. 

The two stood now in a vaulted chamber, some 
twelve feet square, dimly lighted through a slit 
high up iu the wall. A huge fireplace, chiseled 
over with emblems of the church, yawned at one 
extremity, in which some dry faggots were heaped. 
On a high-posted and heavily-carved ebony bed¬ 
stead, to which some fragments of what had been 
rich scarlet drapery were clinging, a bed, stuffed 
with husks and sweet-scented shrubs from the 
wood, was spread; and near it stood one of those 
massive oaken chairs, used by bishops, which 
, towered upward like a pulpit. 
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Dunois took a bit of flint from his pocket, and, | 
striking it against the wall, sent a little shower of; 
sparks into some tinder, threw that among the: 
faggots, and directly a bright blaze filled the, 
room. 

“ We are safe here,” said Dunois. 44 Nothing 
but treason can reveal this place to our enemies. : 
Brother Richard has done well.” 

4 * I do not fear treason,” answered Charles. ■ 
But what is that? I hear a knock.” 

The concealed door swung inwardv and the ; 
jester appeared. 

“Ah, here we find thee ablest, Cousin Charles, 
like a hare on its form,” he said, assuming his 
fool's character, serious as the occasion was; for 
in that lay his chief influence with the king. 

But Charles was too impatient for this trifling, 
and cut it short at once. 

“Peace,” he said, rising; 44 thy chatter may 
draw the enemy upon us.” 

The jester flung himself on the chair which 
Charles had abandoned, and broke into a fit of 
half-smothered laughter. 

“My voice must have a long reach, if yon 
band of thieves ever hears it again. See now ; 
if my breath smells of brimstone.” 

The king laughed heartily. He knew that the ; 
folly of this man was loyalty in disguise, and he j; 
was both amused and made confident by it. 

44 Well, sirrah, have the brigands fled?” 

44 By this time, if the Evil One is expeditious, ;l 
they have ridden so far in purgatory that all the I 
priests in France could not win them out.” 

“ What dost thou mean? Speak out: Where ; 
lurk the hounds?” cried the king, impatiently. ; 

“Sire, they are in the bottom of the Meuse.” 

“ Who drove them there?” demanded Dunois, 
breaking through all restraint. 

44 My mother-wit and their own folly.” 

“How?” 

44 We pointed out the gate of death, and they ; 
plunged in. A few horses, with wet and empty 
saddles, struggled up the bank; but not a man 
was saved. Some of the beasts may be worth 
catching. But we have sent the riders on a ■ 
longer journey than they bargained for.” 

44 All dead, say ye?” questioned the king. 

“As herring, Cousin Charles. Now, after this, ; 
remember that a fool’s wit is sharper than a 
• braggart’s sword; and place me where I belong 
—at the head of thy rabble army.” * 

“ Speak sense for once, if thou canst, and say 
in a word what all this means.” 

“Sense is brief, and for once I am sensible. | 
We lured the varlets into the deepest place of 
the river, where the undercurrent is strongest, 
and saw them drown like rats.” \ 


j 44 Can this be true?” said Dunois, in an 
undertone, to the king. 

44 Marvelous as it seems, we may believe him .” 

The jester started from Ids^eqt, C£ chiming: 

44 1 have other news, but not a word of it 
escapes my lips till something more substantial 
goes through them. It saps a man’s strength 
to talk tasting.” 

Am be spoke, the jester opened k panel, that 
concealed a cupboard in the wall, and brought 
forth a huge platter, on which a noble pastry 
was rounded. This he placed on a rough deal 
table, and, returning, dived deeper into the 
niche, for some bottles of old Burgundy wine, 
which he held up to the light and patted with 
fondness, as if they had been living friends. 

At last, he brought out a roasted pheasant, 
which he placed at the head of the table, where 
he stood rubbing his palms together and regard¬ 
ing the kitog with a chuckling laugh. 

44 Wherever a priest hides, good fare is certain, 
if one knows how to look for it,” he Baid. 
“ Brother Riohard must give up both cell and 
; supper for obce in the way. Come, Cousin 
; Charles, fall to and make quick work of the 
: pheasant, if thou likest it best — Hay stomach 
; yearns toward the pastry — while I call our 
; comrades who have charge of the mules.” 

There was little ceremony at this rude meal. 
.The half-disguised king, the wholly-disguised 
I mule-drivers and general, sat down together; 

| and, while the two young noblemen gave a vivid 
| account of the destruction that had fallen on the 
: band of English, the jester uncorked the wine, 

; filled the goblets which he had drawn from the 
recess of the cupboard, cracking jests over them, 

; as he acted as taster to the king. 

The pheasant was quickly reduced to a d:s- 
; jointed skeleton, a huge chasm was made in the 
; pie, and a half-score of empty bottles were hmd- 
;j died, like beaten soldiers, in a corner of the room. 
The jester managed to appease his own craving 
appetite to some extent; but he was still hungry, 

; and watched the pastry disappear with consider- 
; able dismay. When only one solitary wedge 
> remained, he whispered to the king, who arose 
;i and followed him to the door. 

44 Brother Richard waits for you,” he said, 
:j “and will show you the girl, youreelf unseen.” 

And he led the way to another chamber. 

He returned directly, to find one fiaBk of the 
wine remaining and the wedge of pastry he had 
coveted. He seized the flask and platter, east 
a waggish look over his shoulder, and nodded 
his head till all the bells on his cap tinkled 
merrily. 

\ [to bb continued. J 
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EVERY-DAF DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 

BY BUILT H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is the latest Paris walking-costutaie. 
It is a combination of cinnamon-brown summer- 



No. 1. 


cloth, with a stripe in a braided effect of a 
darker shade of brown. The skirt is of the 
stripe, plain and full. The tunic—also of the 
striped material—is draped high at the right 
side, to form a long point in front, and to 
display the underskirt on the side. The back- 
drapery is in a long puff. The bodice is short 
and pointed, braided to match the stripes—or 
else a piece of the striped material may be used 
—put on as nearly like the form indicated, or 
else to form a vest. The latter will be equally 

(« 4 ) 


pretty, although not quite as new as the braiding 
a la militaire. The epaulettes, cuffs, and neck- 
bond all correspond. The bodice is made 
entirely of the plain material. ChmeFs-hair, or 
any of the many soft light woyen summer-goods 
which come plain and striped to match, may be 
substituted for the summer-Cloth which our 
model calls for. Of double-fold striped material, 
six yards—of the plain, two yards—will be 
required. 

No. 2—Is a walking or house costume for a 
young girl, of Scotch plaid woolen goods. A 



No. % 


small.broken plaid of dull mixed colors will 
make the moBt stylish costume. The under 
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No. 4. 

the skirt of the jacket. Close coafealeeres and 
high standing collar. The belt—which is of the 
material—fastens with * steel buckle. A tucban 
of the material completes this stylish costume. 


and worp set present in bhft, crimson, and all 
shades of red, in black and white, and may be 
worn with differently-colored skirts. The 
materials used are jersey-cloth, serge, diagonal, 
blue linen, cashmere, and, of oourse, any self- 
colored or tiny check material which may be in 
fashion. In cutting out,'the back and front of 
the yoke must hare a lining; and, in making up, 
the yoke should he stitched flatly on the plaited 
portions with the machine before joining the 
bodice together. The belt should be lined with 
buckram, and maohine+stitched at each edge, to 
make it firm and us.etaL 
No. 4—Is another combination - ooetume. of 
plain and striped, either woolen, tennis-flannel. 
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foundation-skirt is of alpaca, with a deep outside This model will serve for making up the elegant 
facing of the plaid, edged with a tiny boxrplaiied ; plaid Scotch sephyr-cloths, which are really 
ruffle. The front-drapery hangs plain and ginghams. As they are in dark colors princi- 
straight at the sides, being laid in plaits at the pally, they will hardly need to be laundried the 
hips to form the tallness in front The baok ; first season; or, if so, the design for the skirt is 

simple enough to be easily undraped. The jacket 
will need no lining, therefore readily laundried. 
Of woolen goods, double fold, eight or nine 
yards will be sufficient Of gingham, twelve to 
fourteen yards, for the foundation-skirt will 
have to be of the gingham. 

No. 8. — Norfolk jacket, with yoke. These 
jackets are very suitable for young girls. They 
are worn both out of doors and in, and are made 


No. 8. 

hangs in long straight kilt-plaits, puffed only 
over the tournure. The back and front drapery 
join on the side-seams. The jacket is a simple 
Norfolk, with three box-plaits back and front, 
continued under the belt and falling in shape in 
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or gingham. ; In this model, the striped goods la 
used crosswise, forming a bayadere. The entire 
underskirt is of the stripe. If double-fold 
woolen be used, the width will make the depth 


of the skirt by piecing* at the top, which will be 
concealed by the OYerdrapery. If made of yard¬ 
wide gingham, the underskirt may still be 
pieced, using two widths for the entire depth of 
skirt to the-waist. Match the stripes^ of course. 
The fount part of the everdrapery is of the 
stripe, arranged after the design given in the 
illustration, to produce the effect of being turned 
over. The back and other side are of the plain 
material. The pointed bodice i9 perfectly plain 
in front, with a short postillion-back or simple 
point, as preferred. Tight coat-sleeves, high 
standing collar. A vest of the stripe may be 
added, if liked. Four and one-half yards of 
stripe of fortysix-inch goods, three to four yards 
of plain same width. Of gingham, sit yards 
stripe and five yards plain. 

No. 6—Is a simple model for a walking or 
h6me dross, of all striped material. The under¬ 


skirt is plain and foil. The overdrapery also 
plain and foiled in at the waist. One side, it 
hangs straight and plain; the other is caught up 
high, to display the underskirt. The back is 
arranged in loose pufls over the toiirnUre. The 
bodice is a simple corsage-basque, pointed back 
and front, with coat-sleeves puffed a little at the 
shoulder, quite loose at the cuffs, edged with a 
plaiting of the material. From eight to ten 
yards of forty six-inch wide material will be 
required. 

No. 6.—Fob a girl of six years, we give some¬ 
thing quite new. The frock is made of cashmere, 
worked in <p*oSB or chain stitch or' braided with 
a fine worsted bnud, either in die same or a 
contrasting bolor. The blouse-waist is full, back 
and front. The pieces for the back and front 
are the same, and are tnadc and embroidered 
before being placed upon the waist; also the 



No. 7. 


cuffo and belt. Plain blue, red, brown, or nny 
self-colored linen or gingham, braided or clmin- 
stitohed in white or colored cotton, will make a 
stylish and usefttl wash-dress. 
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No. 7.—For a boy of four to six years, we 
give a stylish suit of Scotch checked tweed. 
Short kMckerbocker pants, With a kilted Skirt 



No. 8. 


and jacket combined. In front, the box-plait is 
wider than the back, forming a double-breasted 
plait, buttoning to the waist. The belt passes 
under loops of the cloth, to keep it in place. 
Pocket-flaps of the material. Collar and cuffs of 
velvet or velveteen. 


No. 8.—A blouse-waist and skirt, for either 
boy or girl of four years, made of figured or 
plaid flannel, *rt>ofen, or feihghkni.' The dollars 
; are of plain material, piped on the edge; either 
: velvet—or, if in wash-goods, plain-colored. Sash 
i to match. 

I No. 9—Is a spring paletot, for a child of three 
> to four years. Make of plain self-colored flannel 
| or doth, and trim with striped velvet or plush. 



' No. 9. 


We give the back; and the front may either be 
laid in plaits to correspond, or may be simply 
double-breasted. 


COLOKED PATTERN:. 

WATCH^Q^ER. B 11 N C JI OP PINJ^S. 
BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 


The watch-holder is to be embroidered in silk 
on plush or velvet, or it may be done on gray 
linen. The work is done in Kensington-stitch. 
In our model, there is no shading, the petals 
of the roses being indicated by a line of outline- 
embroidery in a darker shade. The leaves are 
done in the same manner, also the stems. After 
the embroidery is done, mount the work upon 
a thin piece of board. Make a square, and hang 
it, with points up and down. The centre circle, 
for the watch, is furnished with a tiny brass 
hook, and a brass ring suspends the holder at 
the upper point. 

The bunch of carnation-pinks is suitable for 


either embroidery or painting. It is to be 
workejd in Kensington-stitch, with the petals of 
the flowers, veining of the leaves, and outlining 
of the same done in one row of outline-stitch 
with a darker and coarser silk. Or, if preferred, 
the pinks and leaves may be shaded, using two 
or three shades of pink or red—the same in 
green, for the leaves. A spray of carnations, 
done in water-color on rough water-color paper, 
makes a pretty cover for a blotter, or .several 
such bunches embroidered on the end of a table- 
coyer—say, three—standing up aide, by side, just 
above the fringed ends. Or a pretty cushion 
may be made of them. 
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“DOROTHY7 CQRSA£E: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BT EMILY H. MAT. 


We give, for this month, as suitable for the 
season, the newest pretty corsage out in Paris, 
it is called the “ Dorothy.” Folded in with the 
number is a Supplement, with diagrams, full 
size, of the several pieces of which it is made. 
They are, as will be seen, six in number—viz : 

1. Half of Front of Vest. 

2. Side-Piece of Front. 

8. Front. 

4. Back. 

5. Side-Back. 

6. Sleeve. 

The vest is marked by two notches under the 
arm, which correspond with similar notches on 
the side-piece of front. The darts are marked 
on the vest. The plaits for the front are indi¬ 
cated by notches, and a dart is marked to form 
the waist. ! 

The back and side-piece are of the usual form, ! 
and put together in the usual manner. The full i 
or bishop sleeve has rows of dots, showing where j 
it is gathered for armhole and wrist. The neck j 
is finished by an upright quilling, which requires 
no pattern. The cuff is a straight band. 

Our pattern calls for a drab cashmere or other 
woolen material, with brochg, blue-and-crimson, 
for the vest, cuffs, and border of the skirt. The 
overskirt forms a draped tablier in front, which 
falls in a point toward the left side, and is i 
drawn up high on the hip. The back is a long \ 
bouffant. The underskirt is arranged in wide } 



box-plaits. Pongee or satin may be made after 
this model. 


WHISK-BRO 0 M HOLDER. 

BT MISS E. J. WEL8H. 


In the front of the number is given a new 
design for a very usefril article: a whisk-broom 
holder, which every housewife should have. 

An old shawl-strap can be transformed in this 
way into a thing of beauty and usefulness, with 
very little trouble and expense, by following the 
description given beloW of a Whisk-broom holder 
made of an old shawl-strap—a new one Would 
not make it Very expensive, if necessary to pur¬ 
chase it for this purpose. The straps were cut 
off to within five inches of the ends to which the 
buckles were attached; these Were fastened on 
(468) 


the handle with a couple of stitches of linen 
thread. The hblder was then gilded, inside 
and out, and suspended with scarlet satin ribbon 
a trifle wider than the straps. A yard was used 
for this, which was cut in two, the ends fastened 
through the buckles; the other ends were tied 
together in a bow. 

Select a whisk^broom for this with a scarlet 
plush top; if this cannot be obtained, recover it, 
which will be the work of only a few moments, for 
which yon will be frilly repaid. Sueh pretty 
things add so to a room. 
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BOUDOIR DECORATION IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


BT MBS. JAMB WEAVEB. 



The general idea of this style of decoration 
is the combination of white laee with black silk, 
and of black lace with white cambric, cream- 
colored smooth canTSSi ate.; the parts of the 
black silk not covered by the laee to be decorated 
by hand-painting in black and white, and the 
cambric by outline-sketches in pen-and-ink. The 
arrangement of the chair-backs requires no 
special explanation. The painting of the silk 
panels is executed in the ordinary way, in oil 



or water color. The sketching on the cambric 
panels ought to be drawn with a quill pen and 
marking-ink, by which a very good result can 
be obtained, the cambric having the advantage 
of .producing an equally pleasing effect viewed 
between the light and the observer, as a trans¬ 
parency, or with the light on the face of the 
picture. When used as a transparency, these 
panels are usually placed in screens, and are 
very pretty. 


CROCHET SLIPPER. 

BT MISS E. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the number, we give a new > 
pattern for a crochet slipper. The best material j 
is 11 midnight yam,” which comes in skeins; ! 
one will be more than sufficient for a pair. j 

Commence at the toe, and make a chain of j 
nine stitches. j 

First row : work* up one loop through each of \ 
the four stitches, two through the next, one into \ 
each of the four next stitches; work off in the \ 
usual way. Second: work up a loop through i 
the back perpendicular loop of each stitch except \ 
the centre stitch, through this work a loop, pass s 
the yam over the hook, and work up an other loop, s 
Third row: work up a loop through the back s 
perpendicular loop of each stitch ; work off in > 
the usual way. The second and third rows are \ 
repeated alternately until you have worked about \ 
four inches, or the length required to reach up ' 


to the instep. For the sides, work on eighteen 
stitches for the length required to reach the mid¬ 
dle of the heel; sew up with a needle and wool. 

For the crochet edge, work round the top of 
the slipper three or more rows of double, work¬ 
ing one double into each stitch of tricot. 

To make holes for the ribbon to be run in, 
work one treble into a stitch of tricot, one chain, 
pass over one stitch and repeat. Second :^w: 
one double into a stitch of last row, four Ci.'dn, 
one treble into the first, pass over two Btitches 
and repeat. 

Run the ribbon through the holes and tie in a 
bow in front. Sole-leather soles are the best; they 
have wool on the top and are bound with worsted 
braid. Turn the slipper inside-out, and over¬ 
hand it firmly on the sole. Such slippers are 
invaluable for an invalid. 
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POCKET FOR CROCHET, KNITTING, SEWING NEEDLES. 


M ms. JANE WEAVER. 



We give the inside and outside of this useful needles, and small pockets for putting other like 
little pocket. The outside is of plush, em>!; necessaries in traveling. Loops at the back 
broidered in cross and over stitch of blue silk hold the crochet-needle. Loops and a strap 
and gold-thread. The interior is of blue satin, j dose the pocket, as seen in the illustration. This 
filled with flannel leaves, with places for the is a nice birthday-gift. 


BLOTTER. 

BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 

The blotter seen in the front of the number is ^ deep, making it seven inches square inside of the 
made of light-blue blotting-paper, with a cover of i fringe, roll it np, and sew it on the top of the 
French gray. The piece intended for the front j blotter; roll the blotter around it, and fasten it 
should measure seven by twelve, so as to allow S down. 

three inches to roll over the penwiper; the rest, ! The design is outlined on with a fine brush 
three of blue and one of gray, should be seven j and black paint. The same idea can be followed 
by nine: these are pointed on three sides, and j out in making a handsomer one by using satin 
sewed together at the top. Take a piece of \ ribbon for the cover; in this case, it would be 
chamois-skin seven by nine and a half, cut it in j fringed out on the bottom in place of the points, 
fine strips on two edges an inch and a quarter ? A great addition to a writing-table. 


SOFA-PILLOW. 

BY MISS F. . J. WELSH. 

A sofa-pillow, in these times, is as much for 
looks as use, so why not make it look as hand¬ 
some as possible? We give, therefore, in the front 
of the number, one of the most beautiful we have 
ever seen. Tt is made of dark-green plush, in 
crescent form. The poppies are cut out of red 
satin, and basted on as closely as possible: the 
(470) 


edges are embroidered in buttonhole-stitch, with 
silk of the same shade; the leaves and Btems are 
embroidered with arrasene. 

Trace the design in outline first, and then cut 
the flowers out by that outline. The cushion is 
lined with red surah, and tied together with a 
large bow of green satin ribbon. 
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This towel is knitted with white or unbleached 
braid, or else coarse knitting-cotton as thick as 
fleecy wool. Knitting-needles No. 3. Cast on 
sixty stitches, knit back fortythree stitches— 
taking care, if you use braid, not to twist it in 
knitting. When you have knitted fortythree 
stitches, take the needle out of the remainder, 
pull them until they form a chain-stitch only, 
and turn. Take the first of the stitches now 
forming the chain, put it on the left needle, pass 
it over the first stitch only. $6 forming a loop; 
then knit that stitch and the remainder of the 
row. Continue to knit in plain knitting, until 
you have fortytwo rows, then cast off. 


We give, on the Supplement, this month, 
two very pretty designs, as follows: 

1. Embroidery for Cushion, in wild-roses, 
leaves, etc. In outline-stitch. The pattern may 
be used, however, for many other purposes. 


2. Corner of Tea-Cloth, Etc. A vase with 
flowers, leaves, etc. To be worked in outline- 
stitoh. The design will also serve for a sofa- 
cushion, etc. The narcissus will look beautiful 
in yellow. 
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This border, done in colored cotton on tbq e*d ; 
of linen towels, or for a sideboard or stand-cover, j 
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DESIGN IN CROCHET, FOR A CHAIR-TIDY. 


BY H&8. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: crochet-cotton No. 10, dark cinna- j 
mon-brown, a skein of gold-colored filoselle, a 
fine steel hook. 

Make a length of chain-stitch, and work a row ; 
back, forming DC (double crochet). Eleven ; 
chain, turn back, one DC in seventh chain of the 
DC; continue to the end, finish with a DC-stitch. 
Eleven chain, turn on reverse side, work * three !; 
DC under the centre of each eleven chain. 
Eleven chain, continue to the end, eleven chain, 
turn on the reverse side. Repeat from * till the ; 
length required is completed. 

Then work a row of ohain-stitch along the 
top, taking up at every seventh chain the centre < 


of the eleven chain; then work a row of DC 
back. The sides to be made to match the top 
and bottom as closely as possible. Then sew 
a row of loosely - woven <*cru tape all round. 

The corners to be evenly mitred. The border, 
as seen in the engraving, consists of twenty- 
two chain, into which work a row of DC and * 
picots of five chain. The round knobs in each 
intersection of the centre crochet are worked 
with the gold filoselle, four strands in each 
thread, taking one under, one over, of the chain 
where the DC is worked. This last embroidery 
should not be done until the work is wetted with 
weak gum-water, then stretched evenly to dry. 


PENWIPER. 



This fan - shaped penwiper consists of four 
pieces of thin cardboard cut to shape, and 
covered on the outside with embroidered black 
satin, and on the inside with black cashmere. 
The leaves are black cloth, pinked out at the 
edges. 
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EMBROIDERED CUSHION. 



A great variety of designs like the one on 
this cushion can be bought, printed en linen or 
other material. The embroidery is done in silk, 
crewel, or arrasene. in colors and stitches suitable 
for the design. One side of the square is fur¬ 


nished with buttonholes, which correspond with 
small buttons sewed to the lining—an excellent 
plan for removing the cover of the cushion when 
it requires cleaning. This would make a very 
pretty Christmas or New-Year gift. 


PALM FAN. 


BY MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 



Over a palm-leaf fan is stretched a piece of 
thin bright-colored silk or crfcpe, whieh is covered 
with white Swiss muslin, scalloped and em¬ 
broidered with colored silks and tinsel thread. 
Ribbon bow to correspond. Wonld make a veoy 
pretty Christmas or New-Year gift. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

Fortythree /oars ago, a man still young, who had already 
" on an enviable position. M author and editor, established 
this magazine and carried it forward to its great success. 
On Friday, March 4th, he passed suddenly and painlessly 
away from this mortal sphere. 

Appreciative obituaries in the leading journals have told 
t ie story of his varied work, and paid the tribute due to 
his talent, his literary achievement, and his social promi¬ 
nence. Whether as essayist or novelist, Mr. Peterson proved 
himself capable of winning a foremost rank had ho devoted 
his talent exclusively to eithor of those branches of literary 
labor, and some of his short poems show a degree of poetic 
talent fairly amounting to genius. But intellectual distinc¬ 
tion and worldly success seem of little consequence now: 
what is of importance is the fact that a good man has 
gone. 

During a quarter of a century or more, his magazine 
has proved a starting-point for numerous writers who have 
9ince acquired reputation, and there is not one of the 
number but would gladly own how much was owing to his 
judicious counsel and generous friendship. Among all who 
have been in any way intimately connected with him, there 
are none but will retain a deep sense of personal loss and 
a lasting regret, such as few human beings leave as a shrine 
for their memory. 

A man who grew always gentler, nobler, wiser, as the 
years carried him on: a man who so usefully and con¬ 
scientiously employed existence, that he will have a place 
among those hallowed dead who still keep a hold on earthly 
life through tholr influence upon minds made better by 
their having lived. 

Now is the Tim* to Think or Ottr Gardens.—A few 
flowers and a bright Are furnish a house better than mirrors 
and curtains, and a house with a pretty garden filled with 
simple flowers always gives the impression of refined taste 
and cultivation. The older-fashioned the flowers, the more 
thoy appeal the heart. Who can resist the bright-eyed pan¬ 
sies, the cheerful nodding heads of the dear yellow daffodils, 
the delicate boauty of the lily of the valley, the grave senti¬ 
nel hollyhocks, the larkspur, the old-fashioned pinks, to say 
nothing of all the lilies and rosea that repay our careless 
attention with such loving return ? 

A Mother's Responsibility. —The mother who is habitu¬ 
ally careless of her dross and her manuer at home, and 
particular about them when she goes abroad, cannot fail 
to impress upon her family a sense of hollowness and 
hypocrisy iu her character; and this will operate in ono 
or two ways: eithor to make her children resemble her 
in this respect, or to inspire them with more or less contempt 
for her weakness. 

“ I would Feel Dost without it." —Says a lady from 
Evansville, Ind.: “ My first club for * Peterson * I sent in 
18C4, and I value it now more than I did a score of years 
ago; should feel lost, Indeed, without it" 

Slighted Opportunities. —Opportunities are very sensi¬ 
tive things: if you slight them on their first visit, you 
seldom see them again. 
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It Is Quite a Mistake to suppose, as some of our 
correspondents seem to, that this is merely a fashion- 
magazine. On the contrary, as stated in the Prospectus, 
it is one of art and literature as well as pf'fashion. It is 
designed for ladies and the home-circle, and is, we hope, 
something better than a mere "dressoiaker’s-affair." Of 
course, as the saying goes, a woman might as well be “ out 
of the world as out of the fashion," and therefore a knowl¬ 
edge of the fashion Is indispensable to i lady’s-book. We, 
therefore, give the latest and most stylfajh fashions: having 
them Sent out from Paris, and employing a resident corre¬ 
spondent—Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, wife jof the Vice-Consul 
there—to give us monthly letters on the fashion. But, in 
addition to this, we give designs for the work-table, and 
in more profusion than any cotemporary—with costly 
colored patterns, which are to be bad nowhere else, others 
not being able to bear the expense. This for the home- 
circle. In the way of art, wo give steel-engravings by the 
best engravers, from the best pictures of the Paris Salon of 
the year, the Royal Academy, etc.; and no other magazine 
gives them—or, at least, not every month—as we do, but 
gives, instead, poor lithographic copies.; We also give, in 
the way of literature, the best stories, oil original, that 
appear in any American magazine. Iq every way, there¬ 
fore, “ Peterson" claims to be, "par excellence," the model 
lady's-book. " No other," as a subscriber writes, ‘‘combines 
so maqy attractions." We must be pardoned this bit of 
apparent egotism, as it Is necessary to set right some mis¬ 
conception on the subject. Noi "Peterson," we hope, is 
more than a mere "dressmaker’s-book." 

A Woman who Respects Herself.—W e must live with 
ourselves all the time, as well when at home as when 
abroad, and she who really respects herself, and would keep 
on good terms with herself, morning, noon, and night, 
cannot—so far as she is honest, and genuine, and a hater of 
shams—neglect to keep her person and dress tidy without 
injury or suffering of some sort, either In herself or In those 
around her. 

After all that may be said about it, tidiness Is as much 
the result of training and habit as of interior necessity; 
and, unless one is careful not to relax the sinews of deter¬ 
mination in this respect, the exigencies of everyday life and 
the natural tendency to lower the tone below concert- 
pitch will, little by little, cause negligence to creep in, 
until—indifference to externals gradually increasing— 
untidy dress at home will be the rule, and not the 
exception. 

The Advertisers in "Peterson," we believe, can all 
bo cordially recommended; but wo do not guarantee that 
all persons will be satisfied. No magazine can do that. Iu 
no way do wo assume the responsibility, either with regard 
to the money sent to advertisers or as to the satisfaction 
given. 

The Hold That This Maoaeinb Has on the women of 
America Is almost phenomenal. For nearly fifty years it 
has been, emphatically, as an old subscriber writes, " the 

ladies' favorite." 

i __ 

Advice to a Wit*.—T ry to make home necessary to a 
man's happiness, and yon will almost always succeed. 
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The 44 Book or Beauty,” and Other Premiums, —One 
of our premiums for getting ofeta for "Peterson," for 
1887, to the “ Book of Beauty.” This is a volume of poetry, 
devoted to fair women, and illustrated with nine steel- 
portraits of celebrated beauties, etc., etc. It is bound in 
patent morocco, gilt, and will be an ornament for any 
centre-table. To earn a copy, it is only necessary to got 
np a club for 44 Peterson.” , 

Another of our premiums is a large steel - engraving, 
tint twentyone by twenty seven inches, called “ Mother’s 
Darling.” To secure it, yon have only to get up a club for 
44 Peterson.” Or both it and the 44 Book of Beauty ” can be 
bad by getting up one of our larger dubs. 

Another of oar premiums is an extra copy qf the m m ga - 
ame for 1887. All three premiums can be earned by getting 
np certain large clubs. See the Prospectus. It u never too 
late in the year to get up dub* or sa bsoribe. Ba ck numbers 
to January, inclusive, can always be had. 

Palm-Leaf Fan Wall-Pocket.-—To make this useful 
and artistic affair, the palm-leaf flam Is first steamed, to 
render it pliable; it is then bent, with the edges pressed 
• together, and sewed up about half-way. The handle Is, of 
course, uppermost, and the palm wall-pocket is suspended 
by it The sewing over is done with a worsted needle, 
threaded with colored worsted and tinsel, and the stitches 
are put 10 at about a quarter of an Inch apart, and are 
nearly an Inch long. A bow of ribbon, corresponding with 
the worsted. Is placed at the top of the handle, another at 
the root, where it meets the leaf, and a third where the 
folded edges commence. The handle is worked over and 
over with the worsted, mixed with tinsel. These palm-leaf 
wall-pockets are hung against bell-handles, mantel- 
valances, on the corners of screens, etc., and are trimmed 
in several colors and ways. They hang sideways, as the 
folding of them prevents their being flat. 

Every Magazine of Real Merit has a character of its 
own. Thus, this magazine, While being the best guide in 
fashion, Is more than a mere fashion-book. It is intended 
for families of refinement, and designed to unite everything 
that a lady of taste desires. We pride ourselves on the 
fact that it has a distinct character of its own. Even when 
others try to imitate it, they do so at a long distance—like 
trying to pass off cotton-velvet for silk-velvet For our¬ 
selves, we imitate no one, but go our way, trying simply to 
give the best thing of its kind for the price. 

Cleaning House. —A flame is in her glassy eye, a broom 
Is in her hand ; aloft she lifts a sudden cry that sounds like 
a new brass band. Her drees is reefed about her knees, as 
through the house she outs a path, and in her every 
stranger sees a being of majestic wrath. Stepladders scale 
the papered heights, and tubs of water flood the floor: her 
voice is heard from morn to night, rising above the awful 
roar. Fly from her presence), dog and cat; fly from her 
presence, man and mouse: it is the vernal frenzy that 
possesses her—she's cleaning house. 

Yikws : Narrow and Broad.— Nothing more effectually 
weighs down the spirits^ contracts the sources of pleasure, 
and darkens the countenance, than the exclusive thought 
of and reference to personal interest; and no one can hope 
to maintain a cheerful disposition, or to exert an inspiring 
influence, until she takes a genuine interest In other things 
and other people. 

‘‘Can’t Possibly Do Without It.” —This is what a lady 
from Rockford, Ill., writes: “I was a subscriber for 
twenty years, till last year, and find I cannot possibly do 
without it” 


The Practice. <>f Throwing Rice or Slippers after 
a newly-married pair is probably a remnant of the days 
when a woman was won by capture, the mock - missiles 
being a memory of the indignation which the bride's 
people would feel when she was forcibly abducted from 
home. The wedding-cake,, too, may be traced back to the 
old Roman form of marriage—by “ confarreatio,” or eating 
together—and is also found in other parts of the world. 
It existed, for instance, among the Iroquois of our own 
North America. 

We Axways State Exactly, in our Prospectus, we would 
my to Anna, what we will do. For instance, for this year, we 
will give fourteen steel-engravings, at least fourteen colored 
patterns, etc., etc. These promises we shall fulfil, as we 
have always before fulfilled promises. Wo shall not put 
off our subscribers with fewer steel-engravings, or substitute 
cheap lithographs for them.. So of the patterns. So of All 
the rest we promise. There is no deception in 44 Peterson.” 
The inducement we hold out can always be relied on. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Twelve Year* qf My Life. By Mr*. B. Beaumont 1 voL, 
12»i o. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brother *.—This is the 
autobiography of an English lady, who married and settled 
In Mississippi before the war, and remained there until 
after the close of the contest. It Is valuable for its sketches 
of things in the South, a? well as interesting for its personal 
detail, which is told with great naivete. Autobiographies 
are always charming, and this is especially so. Few books 
recently printed are so alluriug. 

Moral Philosophy. A Series of Lectures. By Andreto P. 
Peabody , of Harvard University. 1 vol. Boston: Lee A 
Shepard .—A valuable volume, written by an earnest thinker 
in a clear and concise style, by a man who is strong in his 
faith, and of whose moral support all thoughtful men 
should, be glad, In these days of wavering and unbelief. 
It is deeply religious, but not theological in tone. 

See the Land Her Easter Keeping. By Charles Kingsley. 
—This is one of the many exquisite Easter-books published 
by Lee A Shepard, and we very much regret that it arrived 
too late for a more timely notice. But such a volume, so 
daintily printed and beautifully Illustrated, and of such 
Intrinsic merit in Itself, is never out of time. 

Hint* on Writing and Speechmaking. By Thomas Went¬ 
worth. 1 vol. Boston: Lee A Shepard .—This little book la 
modestly called “A Letter to a Young Contributor,” and iar 
full of excellent practical advice, to a beginner in literature, 
upon all manner of things, with w r hich it is most important 
to be acquainted for a literary career. 

English Synonyms Discriminated. By Richard Whately , 
D.D. y Archbishop of Dublin. 1 vol. Boston: Lee A Shepard. 
—An admirable little book, by one whose name is itself 
a synonym for all that Is correct with regard to the English 
language. Such a volume Is Invaluable to the student. 

11 Nearer, My God, to Thee," “Abide With Me," 44 My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee" “Rock of Ages," are four small 
books, illustrated and printed on beautifnl paper, and are 
modestly called “ Easter-cards.” These, as well os the four 
larger books, are published by Lee A Shepard, Boston. 

Message of the Bluebird. By Irene Jerome.— In this, we 
recognize an old favorite, and it is gotten up in a style to 
correspond with the three other little books just mentioned, 
and to delightful to lbofc upon. 

Gladness of Easter. Illustrated .—A selection from the 
poets, to deliciously printed, bound In cream-tinted paper, 
and is composed of poems by the best authors. 

44 Rise, My Soul," by the author of 44 Nearer, My God, to 
Thee," to Another little book, gotten up in Bio same stjdc 
as the above-mentioned poem. 
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OUR A R M^C 'H AIR. O UR N1W COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

In Reply to Numerous Inquiries, wo will hero state 
that Mr. Peterson left every department of the magazine 
thoroughly organized, and so completely equipped that It 
will contlnuo under the same able editorial and business 
management which for so many years has had his personal 
supervision. Our readers, therefore, may nist assured there 
will be no effort spared to strengthen, if such a thing is 
possible, its long-established claim to popular supremacy 
among the lady's-magazines of the day. 

“Prterson ” is as Popular ab EveX.— 1 The Philadelphia 
Record says that “ it still retains the features which made 
it so attractive to a former generation, and gathers, within 
its covers, much that can interest the household in the 
fashion, art - decoration, music, poetry, and fiction.” 
Another exchange says that ‘“The Mountain Wizard* is 
a story of remarkable power and pathos. Bverytbing that 
a woman can wish for in a magazine can bo found In 
* Peterson.’ ” The Iberia South, Plaquemitae, La., says that 
‘“Peterson’s Magazine’ for March is already before us— 
as usual, ahead of all Its cotomporaries.” The Public 
School Journal, Mount Washington, Ohio, says that “ ‘ Peter¬ 
son* is as bright as ever. We think that it never has given 
such varied and interesting reading to its many readers 
before, and tho engravings are simply exquisite. It Is 
'just tho thing * for every lady.” The Democrat, of Topeka, 
Kansas, says that " in tho copiousness of its fashion-plates, 
its designs for painting, embroidery, etc., ‘Peterson’ is the 
queen of lady’s-books.” Tho Graphic, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
says “some entirely now designs in crochet, embroidery, 
etc., etc., are to be found in its pages,” and that “every 
woman desirous of having tho latest fashion, the most 
original designs, and most delightful stories should subscribe 
for * Peterson.’ ” 

A Perfect Baking-Powder. —The great success of tho 
Royal Baking-Powder is duo to the extreme care exercised 
by its manufacturers to make it entirely pure, uniform in 
quality, and of tho highest lcavcning-power. All the scien¬ 
tific knowledge, care, and skill attained by a twenty years’ 
practical experience are contributed toward this end, and 
no pharmaceutical preparation can be dispensed vrith a 
greater accuracy, precision, and exactness. Every article used 
Is absolutely pure. A number of chemists nro employed 
to test tho strongth of each Ingredient, so that its exact 
powor and ofTect in combination with its co-ingredients is 
definitely known. Nothing is trusted to chance, and ho 
person is employed in tho preparation of the materials used, 
or the manufacture of tho powder, who Is not an expert in 
his particular branch of the business. As a consequence, 
the Royal Baking-Powder is of the highest grade of excel¬ 
lence, always pure, wholesome, aud uniform in quality. 
Each box is exactly like every other, and will retain Its 
powers and produce tho same and the highost leavening- 
effect in any climate, at any time. The Government chem¬ 
ists, after having analyzed all the principal brands in the 
market, in their reports placed the Royal Baking-Powder at 
the head of tho list for strength, purity, and wholesome- 
no*, and thousands of tests all over the country have further 
demonstrated the fact that its qualities are, in every respect, 
unrivaled. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4 G^Ecery Receipt in thie Cook-Book hoe been teeted by a 
practical housekeeper, 

SOUP AND FISH. 

Artichoke and other Vegetable Soup. —Boil about two dozen 
artichokes in water, with salt, and rub them through a 
sieve. Add enough milk, or milk and water, to make up 


I a quart. Mix a tablespooRfnl of flour with a little cold 
water, and stir It to the soup. Let it boil, and it Is ready 
for table, unless a little cream Is available, which is a great 
improvement Onion soup can be made the same way, the 
large mild onions being' the right sort to use. In fact, any 
vegetable setup can he made without meat; the only thing 
is to substitute water or milk for stock or pot-liquor, and, 
as a rule, to mix different kinds of vegetables rather than to 
use One kind alone. 

Purie of Peat. —Boil one pint of green peas in water with 
■alt, a slice of onion, a sprig of panley, and a few loaves of 
mint. When cooked, drain off the water, and pan the peas 
through a hair-sieve. Dilute tho purte to the proper con¬ 
sistency with some good stock, perfectly free from fat. At 
the time of serving, make it quite hot, put a piece of fresh 
butter the size of a walnut Into it, and serve with small 
/ dice of bread fried in butter; add a few drops of sjUnach- 
;! greening if the color is not bright enough. 

To Uee Cold Fish. —An extremely nice way of using up 
;! cold fish—say, cod or haddock—is to make a good thick 
> white sauce, not being stingy with either butter or milk, 
lay the remains of the fish In a deep pan or dish, pour the 
I; sauce over, cover the dish to prevent browning on the top, 
and place in the oven for about half an hour. It will be 
; nicer than the first day. 

Fried Eel*. —Wash some eels, and cut them np in pieces 
; three or four inches long. Score the thicker pieces across, 
dry them, flour them all well, aud fry in hot lard; or they 
may be dipped in beaten-up egg and breadcrumbed. 

! Garnish with quarters of lemon and fried panley. 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked Hominy. —To a cupful of cold boiled hominy allow 
two cupfuls of milk, a heaped teaspoonful of butter, a tea- 
! spoonful ot sugar, a little salt, and three eggs. Beat the 
yolks and whites separately. Mix the yolks first into the 
!; hominy alternately with the melted butter, then the sugar 
and salt, aud mix in the milk gradually, being c&refal to 
leave no lumps in the hominy. Lastly, stir in the whites 
of tho eggs and bake in a buttered pudding -dish until 
\ delicately browned. 

To Drees Lettuce. —A novel way to servo lettuce is, after 
; washing and looking over carefully, to pour a dressing over 
! it, made by frying ont the fat from a slice of ham, cutting 
| the ham in mall pieces before frying. When the fat is at 

I ’ the boiling-point, odd a cupful of vinegar, let it boU for a 
minute or two, then pour over tho lettuce. Garnish with 
cold boiled eggs cot In rings. 

Potato Cake* —properly speaking—should always be fried, 
never baked, and they are best made with hot potatoes, 
freshly boiled. Squeeze tho potatoes lightly till no lumps 
remain, put one ounce of beef-dripping to every pound, and 
: mix with just enough flour and milk to bind it; cut into 
cakes, and fry in boiling dripping. Drain on kiteben- 
< paper, and serve hot 

To BoU Potatoes. —Do not let boiled potatoes stand in the 
; water a moment after they are done; drain it all off. 
Cover the kettle. Some very painstaking cooks remove the 
potatoes from the kettle, and, after laying a towel on a tin 
plate, put the potatoes on it, cover thorn, and put them in 
the oven to dry, leaving the oven-door open. 

Asparagus with Cream. —After preparing the asparagus 
; throw it into boiling water, so as to blanch it, then into a 
; stewpan, with some fresh butter, cream, and a bunch of 

I 1 sweet herbs; but do not season it too highly. Before 
serving, beat the yolks of two eggs in a little cream, to 
thicken the sauce. , 

CAKES. 

Btccel Bread Cake. — Dissolve about an ounce of yeast 
Into half a pint of tepid water, work gradually into one 
pound of flour; let this rise, and then odd two ounces of 
clarified dissolved butter, one-quarter pound of sugar, a 
little finely-shred candied orange-peel, carraway-powder. 
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ud graud cinnamon. Let the cake ria for half an how, 
then pat it iuto a well-buttered tin, aad bake slowly until a 
goldge brown ; the own should be v«qr hot at lint, and 
then be considerably slackened, or the cake will not be a 
food color. The addition of a beaten egg ii an- improve¬ 
ment which should be added when the butter is mixed in. 

Hah Poumd Cake.— Half-pound of fresh butter, three 
eggs, one pound of flour, one pound of castor-sugar, a 
quarter-pound of almonds cut small, a half-pound of cur¬ 
rants, a few drops of essence of ratafia, three ouncee of can¬ 
died peel. Beat the butter to a cream from left to right, 
and mix in the sugar gradually; beat up the eggs, and mix 
them with half a pint of new milk; stir into the butter, 
then add the flour, and lastly the fruit Bake half aa hour, 
and sift finely-powdered sugar over the top . 

Le m on £>po»g*. —Half a pound of sugar, rub a few lumps 
on the peel of two lemons, so as to extract the lemon-fla¬ 
vor ; dissolve the sugar in a gill of boiling water, add the 
juice of two lemons, and beat with the yolks of four eggs, 
until white and thick; stir in a quarter-pound of fine flour, 
beat the whites of the eggs until well frothed, and mix as 
thoroughly but as lightly as possible; butter and sift sugar 
over a mold, noarly fill it with the mixture, and bake at a 
yellow-paper heat for thirty minutes. 

Lemck Cake.— Mix three heapod teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder into one pound of flue floor, rub in one-quarter 
of a pound of castor-sugar, one-quarter of a pound of 
clarified butter, a little ground carraway-eeed, cinnamon, 
and grated orange-peel, dry. When ready to bake, stir in 
as quickly aa possible two eggs mixed with half a pint of 
milk, put into a well-buttered tin, and bake. Currants 
may be added at discretion. 

Mice Cake. —Mix two ounces of ground rice with six 
ounces of flour and one tcaspoonfril of baking-powder. 
Rub in gradually one ounce of fresh butter and two ounces 
of sugar. Beat up an egg into a quarter of a pint of milk 
with a little lemon-flavoring. Have ready some smu 
patty-pans, well rubbed with butter; half fill each with th 
aliove mixture, and quickly put into a slow oven. Bak 
for half an hour. 

V ictoria- Cake. —One pound of flour, six ounces of butte 
two eggs, half a pound of sugar, two ounces of swee 
almonds, and ope ounce of candied peel. Mix all together, 
make into email cakoe, and bake on a flat tin. 

SANITARY, rrc. 

Me* and Egge foe a* Incalid, Good in Summer OomplamU. 
—Wash a small teacnpfril of rice, first in cold water, then 
in boiling water; put this into a saucepan, with two teacup¬ 
fuls of boiling water, and a pinch of salt. Make this boil 
qui£kly r then very slowly, for twenty minutes. Fork up 
the rice; there will be no ,water to strain away, the rice will 
have absorbed it. Take about two tablespoonfuls of rice on 
a hot plate, and, having poached a fresh-laid egg, lay it on 
the top of the rice, and serve hot This food should only be 
given under medical sanction, as. simple as it appears, it 
cannot be given to anyoue of constipated habit 

Sick Bewlacke .—Two teaspoonfuls of powdered charcoal 
in half a tumblerful of water generally give instant relief. 
Another remedy is, when the first symptoms of a headache 
appear, take a clear toaspoonful of lemon-juice fifteen 
minutes before each meal, and the same doee at bedtime. 
Follow this up until all symptoms have passed, taking no 
other remedios, and you will soon be free from your unwe)- j 
come pain. 

A Rqfreeking Toilet Fiiwpar.—Pick a quantity of rose- 
leaves into a bowl. Boil some common vinegar, and pour 
it boiling upon the leaves. Let it remain for a fortnight! 
untouched, and then strain through blotting-paper. Any ; 
sort of rose is good for this preparation. A small spoonful 
of this vinegar in a glass of water, with a little sugar, ;! 
makes a wholesome and pleasant drink. 

Ai mp from Boot or Wmpt.— Owlk, ntM with halt*- 

VouXCI.—26. 


horn, is a rsatedy for the sting of a bee, also table-salt kept 
moist with water. A raw onion is an excellent remedy for 
the sting of a wasp; also poppy-leaves, bruised and applied 
to the part affected, will give almost immediate relief 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

To Enlarqb ok Rxducs ▲ Paper Pattern.—A§ it would 
be impossible for us to cut our patterns to suit the neous of 
our thousands of subscribers, we will give some simple 
directions for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
mey be, our patterns being cut of an average size, if, on 
measuring, you find the bodice-pattern we have given too 
large for you, pin each part together, one edge just passing 
over the other flatly. Measure rouud the decreased pattern, 
and, if you find it still too large, continue to tuke it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the bust-pluii*. 
Cutoff half the overlapping portion of each edge. If,the 
pattern is too frill in the Lust, it *yill improve the Ague* to 
fill up with small pods of wadding made in a circular form 
about four inches across. ■ If the pattern is too small, place 
it on a piece of paper and pin closely at the edges; cut it, 
with a margin of the paper pinned all round. Treat all 
four parts of the bodice-pattern in the same manner, allow¬ 
ing equal addition to each. Do not add to the piece between 
the bust-plaits. If more frillnesi is required for the bust, 
cut a small piece away from each part of the bodice that 
joins to the strip between the bust-plaits. 

Marion Hariand, in an article on “ Feeding the Baby," 
soys: M Bo for as my personal knowledge of the properties 
and effect of the exceedingly great army of subetitntes 
and supplements goes, I unhesitatingly recommend Garn- 
rtek’s Soluble Food: which is easily prepared, and rich in 
phosphates and other strengthening-ingredients. 


HINT8 UPON GARDENING. 

BT A. OILOPRR. 

In this month, planting and sowing seeds should be done 
without delay. 

Sow mignonette in frill tufts. 

Calceolarias, verbenas, scarlet geraniums, hollotropee, and 
petunias to be planted out the second week in May, bat 
only la soft showery weather, and be sheltered at night. 

Annuals that are hardy and quick-growing po be pluutod 
speedily. 

Double wallflowers and fibrous-rooted plants to be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings. 

Plant double pyre thru ms; the flowers of some of these 
are as large and beautiful in color as asters. Plant also the 
golden pyrethjrum, or golden feather, as it Is sometimes 
termed. 

Sow the seeds of everlastings of various colors. 

Wallflowers, phloxes, snap-dragons (antirrhinums), and 
columbines (aquilegia) pentstemous, stocks, and asters to be 
planted pr thinned out. 

Sow at once candytuft, various colors, German stocks, 
Clarkla slogans, Godetias, Tom Thumb nasturtiums, pop¬ 
pies (various), mignonette, and mimulus. These all grow 
best facing the east. 

Bed out all hanly plants, Indian pinks, French and Afri¬ 
can marigolds. 

Sow ornamental grass seeds. Mulch roee-trfas. 

Window-boxes to be filled with cocoanut-flbre, and the 
pots to be plunged in It This is preferable to filling them 
with earth, as the plants can be removed at pleasure. The 
best plants for the boxes are zonal geraniums, fuchsias, 
calceolarias, petunias, double and single, and the plumbago, 
with its beautlfril blue color, to be placed so as to train np 
each side of the window on wins. 
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FASHIONS FOR HAT 


Maidenhair end other fern* just storting into growth to 
\fB repotted in aiudy peat and loam, and be kepi shady and 
moist while recovering from the moving. 

Tde parsley-fern will thrive in a room lighted with gas. 

Palms that have been kept in hot rooms daring the winter 
to be repotted and kept in a moist cool place without fire. 

Tomatoes, which look so handsome when growing, should 
by the third week in May, if planted against a sohth wall in 
pots, be well showing flower. 

Herbs, such as mint and sage, should be shifted and 
planted. For mint, take the cuttings that come from the 
qld roots with & white piece of stem, and lay three of them 
in a shallow drill. 

For sage, slip the side-shoots from the old plant, and plant 
them with a dipper. 

Knotted marjoram should have been sown under glass In 
April, and planted out in tufts the last week In May. This 
can now be had from many florists, and ready for planting. 

Winter-sown shoots to be taken off and replanted as 
sage Is done. 

Pawley to l»e sown. The giant curled sort Is the best 

Lavender will strike from catlings under hand-lights. 


FASHION8 FOR MAT. 

Fio. i.— Walkino-Dress, or Pin-Striped Thin Woolen 
Material, With Velvet Coat-Basque. The skirt, which 
Is of two shades of blue, is fiuished at the hem by a narrow 
biudiug of velvet to match the basque. The ovordrapory 
is long and arrungod with all its fullness plaited up to the 
belt, not along the sides, showing the nndemkirt quite up to 
the waist The back forms a full bouffant drapery, confined 
to a narrow space. The overskirt is simply hemmed. The 
Jacket or coat-basque is of velvet, cut with double fronts, 
quite open, and worn over a plaited chemisette of white surah 
or linen. The basque is rounded in fijoui, aodafc the back is 
laid in two hollow plaits, forming a short postillion. Tight 
coat-slooves with deep cuff, ornamented by two buttons of 
velvet Three buttons likewise ornament the front of the 
basque, as seen in the illustration. High standing collar. 
Hat of Su£de Milan braid, trimmed with velvet 

Fig. it—H ouse or Walking Dress, or Heliotrope- 
Colored Cashmere or Fine-Striped Woolen, in Two 
Shades. The underskirt and overdmpery are afl in one— 
a sort of combination of polonaise and Princem dress. The 
fullness of the front is plaited up high at tho loft side, under 
and into the stnpcd panel of cashinore-colorod velvet, which 
forms tho entire trimming of the costume. The back falls 
In a straight drapery, which is fulled into the pointed waist 
The front of the waist Is partly double-breasted, edged with 
the trimming to match the skirt Half-long coat-sleeves, 
high standing collar of the same. Edges of the trimming 
are finished with a drop fringe or button. Hat of straw, 
with band of ruby velvet and bunch of field-flowers. 

Fio. iii.—House or Walking Dress, or Checked and 
Plain Surah, or China silk in pistache-grooh, checked with 
dark leaf-green for the overdress. Skirt of the plain, 
trimmed with horizontal bands of narrow ribbon in red 
nnd two shades of green, put on in groups of three rows; 
or these bands may be made of striped velvet in colors to 
correspond. There is a marked favor for the horizontal 
bands as trimming for skirts of dresses. Tho overskirt 
forms one punier on tho left side. The right front foils 
stmijht to th- edge of tho skirt, whore ft is caught and tied 
with a bow of ribbon two inches wldo. The back foils In 
straight plaits, over which is a loose bouffont drapery. The 
wabt is long and pointed, back and front The beauty of 
this waist consists In tho front-trimming, which is foil and 
laid in soft folds, partly of tho checked silk, and partly 
of the plain, to match the skirt High collar. Half-long 
sleeves, with cuffs like underskirt This underskirt may bo 


df striped sorah, used crosswise, In colon to correspond with 
the overdress. High hat, of pale-green straw, trimmed 
with loops-and-ends of ribbon to correspond with the 
underskirt 

Fio. iv.—W alk i no-Dress, or Plain Gray Summer. 
Camel's-Hair, with border of plaid, edged with fringe,, 
shawl - foehion. The underskirt Is perfectly plate, and 
finished with a narrow plaiting at die bottom. The over¬ 
skirt forms a full apron-front, plaited up high on the hips; 
at the back, makes a narrow bouffant drapery. The bodice 
is long-wslsted, pointed frout and back, and the front orna¬ 
mented by a doable tow of silk buttons to match. Coat- 
sleeves slightly foiled at the shoulders. Cafls of the plakl 
border, edged wtth buttons. High standing collar. Hat of 
beige-colored straw, trimmed with standing loops ef gray, 
beige, and ruby-red velvet ribbon. Two sharp slender 
wings complete the trimming. 

Fio. v.— Walking-Dress, or Plain Navy-Bloc Velvet 
and Strived Velvet, blue-and-rod, with plain bluebengu- 
line, foillfc, or surah for the overdrapery. The skirt ^ of die 
velvet, with a side-panel of the striped velvet, which term¬ 
inates on the front with a wide box-plait of the plain silk, 
ornamented by three flat bows of blue ribbon with a ml 
edge to match. The overdmpery is of the plain idlk, plaited 
in two full groups iuto the box-plait down the front np to 
the hips, forming a double panier on the right side. The 
back is arranged in foil puflto over the toumure. Tho bodice 
has a pointed Spanish peasant-front. All of the back, which 
is also pointed at the waist, is of velvet; while the front of 
the corsage forms a chemisette or plastron of tlie soft silk 
over a vest of the striped velvet. High standing collar of 
plain velvet, finished by a tiny bow at the left side. Coat- 
sleeves of the striped velvet. Dark-blue straw hat, trimmed 
with velvet and bunch of red poppies and daisies. 

Fio. n.—VisiTi no-Dress, or Cream-Colored Woolen 
Material, striped in very dark red, very dark green, and 
dull-bine. The bottom of the skirt Is of the striped 
material, put on qnitc plain. The petticoat is of dart-green 
velvet. Tlie striped woolen Is draped so as to show Dm 
green underdrew, and Is carelcady looped at the back. Ths 
bodice has a round basque, and Is fastened at the waisLby 
a green velvet band and steel bnckle. Tho full plastrbu 
and revere are of cream-colored surah. Tho cuffo, epaulette*, 
collar, and pointed piece down the front are of green 
velvet. Bonnet of cream-colored straw, trimmed with green 
velvet and cream-colored wing. 

Fig. Vii.—Cape, or Black Net, stndded with Jet, ami 
lined with thin colored silk. It Is trimmed with jetted lace, 
and fostoned with a colored bow. This capo would l>« very 
elegant lined with thin black silk, and could be worn over 
any colored gown, and with any colored ribbon bow. 

Fio. viii.—Plastron, Made or Black Jetted Lack, and 
edged with plain black lace. The high collar is ooTered 
with the jetted lace, and has a row of jet beads sewed on 
the edge; the ribbon of any color to suit tho drees with 
which it is worn. 

Fio. ix. — Sleeve for a SpriSo Dress, of the dress- 
material and velvet, with large buttons. 

Fio. x.— House-Dress, or Heliotrope-Colored Surah, 
and of plaid surah tn three shades of heliotrope. The 
bottom of the skirt is of the plain surah. The plaid surah 
Is long, and draped and raised in places, to show the plain 
surah below. The overskirt is draped with a short puffing 
in front, aud at the back it foils full and plain bn the 
plaid skirt The bodice is round at the waist, and finished 
by a folded band. The front has a flat vest of the plaid 
cmrah, with draped folds of plain surah on each side, nigh 
collar of plain surah, cuffo of tho plaid snrah. 

Fio. xi.—Parasol, or Black-Dotted Lacr, lined with 
the thinnest ganze, to mako it transparent. The ruffle in 
of the same lace. 

Fio. xii.—Batiste Waistcoat, to be worn under a half- 
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Open JMket-bodiM. It le made of flowered batiste, tacked 
U front, and Km a high collar. 

Fio. xiii. — Walking-Dress, or Plato and Srunb 
Zephyr, Blue and White. The underskirt is of the blue 
Rephyr striped with white, and cut quite plain; The blue 
orerakirt is open in front from the waist, and arranged on 
each side in five deep plaits. Between these plaits and the 
puffed back-drapery ii placed a drapery of plain sephyr, 
lined with the striped material arranged in spiral folds. 
The bodice is pointed in front, and has a rest of the stripe, 
with plain revere on each side. 81eevos of elbow-length. 
Straw hat, trimmed with dark-blue velvet. 

Fio xiv.-—Walkinq oh Visiting Deem, or IffDiA Silk 
or Two Shades or Heliotrope. There is a plaited 1 ruffle 
no the bottom of the skirt. The overdress is full end but 
nightly draped. At the back, it is short, and foils over the 
wide plaits of the underskirt. The bodice and sleeves are 
trimmed with a beaded passementerie in heliotrope shades. 
Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with heliotrope-colored satin 
ribbon. 

Fio. xv.— Walking-Dress, or Brown-and-1£cru Striped 
Woolen. The petticoat is of plain brown silk, laid in largo 
box-pfoits and smaller side-plaits. The tunic is shorty laid 
|n frt|l folds, and undraped at the back. The vest is quite 
plain, and the jacket is cut square at the waist, and Is 
trimmed with ball-fringe. Bonnet of brown straw, trimmed 
with 6cru lace and pompon. 

Fio. xvi.— House-Dress, or Blue and Crushed-Straw¬ 
berry Ottoman. The skirt consists of a wide blue box- 
plait in front, which is continued to the right side, tho left 
side having kilts of strawberry ottoman. The back Is full 
and slightly puffed. The pointed bodice, which is blue, 
opens over a full crushed-strawberry colored plastron, which 
luu at each side blue folds that cross fichu-fashion, and 
terminate with a sash that falls on the right side. Hair- 
long sleeves, with crushed-strawberry colored cuffs. 

Fig. xvii.—JUdi no-11 abit, or Brown Cloth. The drirt 
Is short and quite without plaits. This habit ought to bo j 
cut to fit over the pommel of the saddle. The bodice Is 
perfectly plain, with a small coat-basque at the back. 
Black silk hat 

Fio. xviii.—Bonnet, or Yellow 8traw, trimmed with 
6cru lace and full rod roses. 

Fio. xrx.— Hat, or Brown 8traw, trimmed with branches 
of hawthorn and white surah silk. ] 

Fio. xx.—Bonnet, or Black Straw, trimmed with two 
rows of black lace, which are carried, “ en spiral,'’ to the j 
top of the crown. Yellow bows, with pi cot edges. j 

Qenkral Remarks.— Tho newest imported fabrics for 
spring and summer show new details in last season’s stylos, j 
and new shades of .old colors, rather than anything decidedly \ 
novel. The lower skirt is almost invariably plain, without 1 
even tho narrow plaiting so long in vogue. The drapery j 
is full and very bouffont at the back, but arranged within I 
a narrow mace. j 

Pamela, both at the side and in frront, will still hold the|r j 
own. They may be made of striped goods in Combination- j 
colors, to correspond with the plain material used in the j 
pverdrapery, or they may be of passementeries of bead?, 
cords, galloons, etc^ etc.—the variety is endless. j 

Tar dr wide fringe will be arranged across the front of the 
dress as tablier, or else will form a panel on one or both 
sides. For woolen dresses, galloons and pointed braid of j 
narrow plaited mohair braid, in open designs of one or two j 
colors in contrast, or in two tones, will be most used. 

Basques are short, with rounded or pointed front, quite 
short on the sides, and at the back either pointed or finished 
with a narrow flat postillion. The front of all the corsages < 
is very much trimmed—except in tailor-made suits, which 
are invariably plain, with or without an undervest. The j 
corsage - trimming ‘ ii generally made to' represent a frill \ 
chemisette of soft surah or silk-muslin, or olse a long plain j 


test of Striped or barred velvet, or silk enclosed in pointed 
revers of yeltet 

Fickn-ehaped p l at ti ng of soft silk Is seen npon some of the 
newest gowns. 

CJtecka and larger pTaida will be combined in woolen 
drespes^th* qmalter checks being used for the overskirt and 
bodice, while the underskirt will be of the large plaid—the 
same being used for collar, cuflh, and bodice-trimming. 
This will hold good for gingham in large plaids, with small 
checks or plain to correspond. 

Salem will be made either with a basque or a round waist, 
gathered or plaited, and belted-in at the waist. 8ome x>f 
them are made to open over a chemisette of muslin, or else 
lapped, surplice-fashion, from the left to the right side. * 

In gingham, the newest stylos are wide colored bars over 
^rhlte ot 6oru ground. Sateen shows very few new designs, 
but soate of the new colors—heliotrope ground, with pom¬ 
padour designs, or pale-gray or in China-blue, strewn over 
with gay flowers, for the skirt, with plain blue or gray for 
the basque. Velvet will be much used for these dresses, for 
collar, cuffk, vest, etc., etc. 

Tmnia-cMA is the new Scotch material in soft fine wool. 
It come* in all the pretty delicate shades to be found in 
the bwtfch gingham, and is made into entire costumes for 
tennis, consisting of a kilt skirt with apron-drapery, a 
tennis-blouse, and an outside jacket Blouses made of this 
tennis-cloth will be much' worn, with black silk or other 
skirt*, for early morning. It is like the sailor-blouse worn 
by children, with a rubber in the hem, and drooping below 
the waist These flannel waists have frill sleeves, gathered 
into straight cuffs, like shirt-cuffe. A high narrow turri- 
ovor collar and a deep wide sailor-collar are added, the 
front ending in points and thrust through a knotted sailor- 
cravat of soft silk. The outside Jacket fastens only at the 
throat, and haugs loosely down the front over the blouse. 
A blouse after this design is also mode of surah or soft 
China silk, for home “ntgligg.” 

In bomnta and hale, there will be found an endless variety 
of colored straw and braid to match costumes. The trim¬ 
ming for bonnets is mostly of ribbon. Three different 
colors are used, made up into long slender bows: for 
instance, a brown straw has primrose-yellow, China-blue, 
and Dorfe-brown ribbon. A favorite combination for (lend- 
season bounets will be tulle and velvet: brown velvet with 
primrose tulle, black with roso-piuk or peppy, trimmed 
with some few loops of ribbon intermixed. Colored beads. 
Fancy straw, dotted with jet beads, and trimmed with 
black lace. Jet wings. Yellow or pink roses. The frront 
of some bonnets is entirely covered with tiny flowers 
without leaves, forming a coronet; or some flowers fill 
in the top between the long loops of ribbon. All tike 
gauzes, tulles, and rich materials for the soft crowns 
of some of the bonnets are in' the soft Gobelin - tapestry 
coloring. Other new colors are Sudde, heliotrope, mahogany, 
pigeon-gray, Charles-X-pink, plstacho-green. 1 

Boned hate are high in tho crown, with brim very long 
In front, short at tho sides and back. The front of the hat 
is almost hidden by a fan-shaped bow of silk, or long loops 
of ribbon in several colors. Sharp slender wings or standing 
long-stemmed flowers are added. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue de8 Petite Champs. 

The bonnets of the season, so far, present no very striking 
novelties in tho way of shape. The capote is still the rage, 
with a high trimming in front, but flowers and foliage 
have taken the place of the birds’-wings that were used (o 
adorn the sides of the bonnets last winter. One very pretty 
bonnet has the sides formed of orange-luives iu different 
stages of maturity, from silvery green to darkest green, and 
another Is similarly composed of ivy leaves, in green velvet. 
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A very charming novelty it to have the brim of the bonnet 
composed of small massed flowers, such aa violets, prim- 
rosea, etc., In one insfqnco, very small roeebuds, In their 
earliest And immature stage, with Just-opened calyxes, were 
employed in this way. Another very artistic trimming was 
formed of raspberries, in their varied stages of ripeness, set 
iu a puff of pale old-pink tulle as a bordering to the brim, 
while in the front of the bonnet was placed a cluster of 
nispberry-blossoms, amongst puffli of old-pink tulle and 
loops of faille ribbon of the same color. In hats, the high 
Tyrolean crown is still seen, as is also the wide Gainsbor¬ 
ough, with the turned-up brim lined with velvet; but the 
small toque, in a modified form, is coming into favor. 
Those lately, shown are in fine English straws, of various 
colors, the brim turned up and covered with velvet of the 
same tint as the straw, and having a large Alsatian bow of 
wide faille ribbon set in front A wing, or two quill- 
fbathers, are placed at one side. The wide hats also have 
the brim lined irith velvet and turned up at one side, and 
are trimmed with ostrich-tips.' A very pretty way of trim¬ 
ming the high-crowned hats is to have a scarf of velvet, 
laid in flat folds, and passing over the crown, with here 
and there a large flower attached with seeming carelessness, 
amongst the folds. A gray straw, trimmed in that man¬ 
ner with dark-green velvet and two or three variegated 
tulips, was much admired. Capote bonnets, in a very floe 
close braid, iu different dark rich colors, are shown, 
trimmed with faille ribbon of a lighter shade. Thus a 
violet braid was trimmed with Ophelia-lilac ribbon, dark- 
ruby with pale-pluk, marine-blue with light-blue, and 
dark-grccu with apple-green. Clusters of clover-bloesoms 
are also employed on these dark straws. Thus far, but 
very few white straws or fancy braids are seen, gray and 
brown being the colon most employed. Later in the sea- 
eon, these will make their appearance, as will also toques, in 
tulle or lace, bordered with velvet 
The uew stuffs for spring wear are mostly stripes In solid 
colors, which are to be made up with small figured bro¬ 
cade or foulards, with small flowers, or with plain cash¬ 
mere. Plaids, in soft subdued tints, are also in favor to 
make up with plain materials. The corsage is now made 
with a short basque at the back, sloping to a very short' 
point in front A narrow vest, having flat folds of the 
dress-material at either side, and diminishing to the waist, 
is at once fashionable and becoming. Blouse-vests are also 
a good dual worn, but they are only advantageous to a 
slender figure. The varieties of skirts this season are infi¬ 
nite, but lopped and elaborate draperies are less worn 
than are straight plaits. An admirable way of making a 
skirt of brocade, or velvet, or heavy faille, is to have it 
open at one side, to the waist, over a panel of plaited 
crape. At the opposite side, the breadths part to the 
heigjbt of the knee, anS hare plaitings of crape or surah 
set undernc^tl), which buffet exactly match in color the 
material of the drees. One toilette that has recently been 
made in that manner was in Ophelia-lilac satin, brocaded 
in longitudinal stripes, with gold flowers, the crape plait¬ 
ings being of plain lilac. Another was in dark wine-col¬ 
ored brocade,' yrith plaitings of surah of the same hue. 
The corsage is slightly trimmed with draperies of crape or 
of surah to match the skirt-plaitings. A new and very pic¬ 
turesque way of trimming ball-dresses with flowers is to 
have a garland, set chatelaine-fashion, at the loft side of 
the waist, the lower end frilling jnst below tho knee, and 
finished with u large cluster of flowers and foliage. A short 
garland to correspond borders the right side of the corsage, 
if the flowers employed are roses. If long drooping 
plants, such as water-grasses, calla lilies with their leaves, 
or water-lilies, are used, a bouquet of the same flowers is 
placed at the left side of the coraage, the lower end of 
which touches and intermingles with the top of the garland 
ou the skirt. Pompons of faille ribbon and flowers are 


worn in the hair, with these flower-trimmed toilettes. With 
richer dresses, ostrich-tips, intermixed with diamond^ 
adorn thb coiffure. 

The most curious innovation that fashion bos decreed for 
many a long year post is the total suppression of white in 
undergarments. It is now considered the supreme height 
of elegance for a lady in ball-dre« to be arrayed in every 
detail of her clothing to match her drees. The chemiso and 
drawers of surah, the conet of satin, the embroidered skirt 
of flue flannel, the petticoat of taffeta, must all be in the 
delicate pink, or blue, or pale-yellow, or scarlet of the 
dress itself. For everyday wear, cambric, figured in minute 
dots or lines of scarlet or bloe, and finished with button¬ 
hole embroidery of the color of the dots or stripes, hoe 
now taken the place of the onco-nnrivaled whits materials. 
Even the handkerchief must be in colored cambric, bordered 
with buttonhole embroidery in white, and having the 
monogram worked in white. As to white ruches for the 
throat, and linen collars and cuffs, they have long since been 
banished front the wardrobes decreed by fashion. The new¬ 
est style of night-toilette utilises the discarded white che¬ 
mise, with a loose sacqueor matin6e over it, which lost is in 
pongee or colored flannel, trimmed with lace and ribbons. 
In wanner weather, this last-named garment will be in 
colored or figured cambric. It must be confessed that 
these later fashions for undergarments do not altogether 
accord with American ideas respecting cleanliness. The 
only article that still retains its whiteness is the drese- 
improver, for evening wear; but, even In those articles, 
satin In brilliant colors is used for everyday wear, the 
most expensive ones having the flounces bordered with 
lace. Short petticoats, in plain crimson cashmere, trimmed 
with a flounce of imitation black lace, set above the hem, 
the lace being pot on with scarcely any fullness are 
amongst the spring novelties. In the latest trousseaux that 
have been exhibited in Paris, fall suits of undergarments 
were shown to match each of the dresses. 

The new colon of the season are a very delicate shade of 
old-pink and an indescribable green, with a tinge of gray in 
It, called “serpent-green.” All shades of gray and green 
will be a good deal worn. 

Bodices of undressed kid have been made for some of the 
latest-invented evening dresses. They fit to perfection, bnt 
the material lacks gloss, and Is only tolerable in pale-pink, 
mastic, or cream-white. The skirt must match the coraage 
in color. Lucy U. Hooper. 


CHILDREN'S FA8HION8. 

Fio. i.— Girl's Dress, or Dark - Blue - awd -White 
Striped Serge. The skirt is made of the blue-and-white 
striped material, plaited with broader bands of dark-blue 
serge between. The blouse-bodice, is of dark-blue serge, 
with large collar of tho blue-and-white stripe. The vest 
is of dark-blue surah, gathered. Cuflfe of the striped serge. 
Large oxydjxed buttons 

Fio. ii.—B oy's Suit, or Gray Tweed. The trousers are 
rather full at the knee, and are ornamented with large gray 
bone buttons. The short Jacket is double-breasted, has 
large revera, trimmed with block braid and bone buttons. 

Fio. hi.—Girl's Dress, or Shot Seroe. The skirt is 
full and plain. The blouse-bodice is gathered on the 
shoulder and at the waist, where there is a sash with falling 
loops. A neck-ribbon with falling loops is tied under the 
turndown collar. 8traw hat, pointed and trimmed with 
a plaid surah and chenille balls. 

Fio. iv.—Straw Hat, trimmed with cream-colored satin 
ribbon. 

Fio. v.—Hat, op Coarse Basket-Straw, trimmed with 
plaid cambric handkerchief, folded to form a torsade and 
bow. 
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Ii published by SEP. WINNER fc SON, 545 N, Eighth St., Philadelphia 


Words by CHARLES BO WE. 

Allegro vivace. 
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Music by LOUIS EHGEL. 
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DICK LACEY S CHOICE. 

BY MINNIE E. RENNET. 



“ Perhaps you would like to see 
something in screens, sir,” suggested 
the obliging salesman, seeing that 
none of t he articles he had yet shown 
seemed to strike Dick’s fancy. “If 
you will step this way, we have a very 
handsome one here that was painted 
for a special order. We could have 
it duplicated for you.*' 

Unwrapping, the paper cover, the 
clerk displayed a screen that called 
an involuntary expression of admira¬ 
tion to Dick’s lips. One side was of 
old-gold satin, with graceful trailing 
vines of Viiginia-creeper, the crim¬ 
son frost -kissed leaves and purple 
berries straying over the background 
in luxuriant profusion. The reverse 
was of a dark wine-color, which ad¬ 
mirably set off the branch of snowv 
dogwood which the artist had depicted 
there. 

“ That’s the very thing," exclaimed 

Dick, eagerly. 

“ Well, we will give you the artist’s 
address,' 1 said the clerk, “and mount 
the screen when finished.” And he 
rapidly penciled an address as he 

spoke. 

Dick f< ind that the street to which 
he had been directed was in the 
poorer part of the city, narrow and 

D ICK LACEY looked completely bewildered \ dirty, lined on either side with tall tenement- 
and confused. He was standing before a \ houses, teeming with occupants of every nation- 
counter covered with dainty and costly j ality. 

trifles of brie-d-brae, and each additional article j> He paused at the number indicated, and asked 
that the clerk presented for his inspection only \ a small urchin lounging at the door where he 
added to his perplexity. j should find Miss May Stevenson. 

He was trying to choose a wedding-present for 5 “ The one that paints things?” asked the boy. 

his favorite sister, and he mentally anathematized j Then, as Dick assented, he went on: “ You must 
his folly in undertaking such a task without the \ go up them stairs till you can’t go no farther; 
assistance and advice of some lady. ; snd she lives in the back room.’* 


( 019 ) 
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dick lacey’s choice. 


Up flight after flight of the dark stairs Dick 
went, wondering much, as he caught glimpses 
through ' half-open doors, how anyohe with* an 
artistic soul could live amid such surrounding. 
Alas! rich and prosperous, as he had, always 
been, he little knew to what poverty is driven. 

He tapped lightly at the door of the room, and 
a clear voice answered him, and bade him enter. 

For a moment, he was so startled by what he 
sawj that his self-possession tailed him, and he 
stood with his hat in his hand, flushing like an 
awkward school-boy. 

He had, not unnaturally, expected to see 
someone whose personal appearance would, in 
a greater or less degree, correspond to her sur¬ 
rounding. What he did see was a young lady, 



who sat painting before an easel, plainly attired 
indeed, but with such a lovely face that he 
involuntarily paused in admiration. She looked 
Iround, with just a shade of embarrassment on 
her lovely features, as she saw that her visitor 
was a stranger and one of the opposite sex. 

“ Excuse me,” began Dick, as she waited for 
him to make his errand known, “ I was directed 
here by Palmer Brothers. I would like a screen, 
which I saw at their rooms, duplicated. Can you 
paint me one—say, by this day week ? It is for 
a wedding-gift.” 

“Certainly,” said the young lady, in a most 
businesslike way. And, taking a piece of paper, 
she jotted' down the order. 44 It shall be ready 
for you punctually.” 

Diok felt as if it were a sort of profanation to 


mention the mercenary part of the transaction 
to this beautiful girl; but his habit of exactitude 
in businessrmatters prevailed, and he said, after 
a momentary hesitation: 

“And the price?” 

44 Fifty dollars,” she answered, promptly. 

Dick looked a little aghast, for an instant. 
This was what Palmer Brothers’ clerk had 
named as an equivalent for the screen, mounted 
and all! The girl observed his hesitation, and 
said: 

44 Talent must be paid for, sir; and, besides, 
the time is limited.” And she flashed, as Dick 
fancied, a scornful look upon him, that made 
him feel altogether a mercenary wretch—which 
he was very far from being. 

44 Oh, certainly,” he cried, and stammered an 
apology and beat a hasty retreat, promising to 
return in a week’s time, to pay for the screen, 
before having it sent to be framed. 

44 Very well,” safd the girl, rather curtly; 
44 the screen shall be ready.” 

Many times, during the next week, Dick’s 
thoughts strayed to the top floor of that dingy 
tenement. He longed for the time to come 
when he could call for the screen and again see 
the lovely face which had haunted his sleeping 
and waking thought. Much to his disappoint¬ 
ment, when he did call, the fair artist was not 
there; but a neighbor handed him the screen, 
and received the envelope in which he had 
enclosed the check. 

The screen was unanimously pronounced to be 
one of the handsomest of the numerous and 
beautifril wedding-presents, and Dick was more 
than satisfied with his choice of a gift. 

That summer, he received a cordial invitation 
frrom his sister to visit her, in her new home; 

' and he gladly left the heat of the city for a 
month’s sojourn in the country. 

4 . 4 I’m so delighted to see you,” exclaimed his 
sister, the night of his arrival, as they sat on 
the low broad porch which commanded a view 
of the moonlit lawn, the woods in the near 
distance, and the little stream that .brawled and 
sparkled from out of it. 

44 Dick,” she said, 44 1 have made a match for 
you, and you’ll break my heart if you disappoint 
me.” 

44 Who is the lady?” asked Dick, indifferently, 
knocking the ashes from his cigar. For the 
remembrance of the artist’s lovely face made all 
other women uninteresting to him. 

44 It is Miss Emma Marston,” answered his 
sister. “She is beautifril, accomplished, and 
very wealthy—quite an heiress, in fact. She 
is going to visit in this neighborhood, and I will 
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Introduce you to hter at the first opportunity, morning, Dick happened to be of the same mind. 
Then I leave it to you, my handsome brother, t Sometimes, he persuaded her even to enter his 
to find the way into her good-grace.”* ’ ^ ^ boat. Sometimes, they rowed play fill races 

Dick returned no answer to his MisterY^ut > against each other. It is astonishing how soon 
looked bored; and so the latter did not press j two persons, under such circumstances, espe- 
the matter further. > cially if both are young, become intimate. On 

Early the next morning, be took his way j Dick’s pail, in fact, these meetings soon ended in 
-across the lawn to the woodland-brook, which j love. Yes, he was in love, and becoming daily 
he followed until it emptied itself into a reedy- > more entangled in the meshes of the fatal net. 
lined little river beyond. Here he found the f “This is our last row,” said Miss Stevenson, 
house belonging to his sister, and was soon ^ one morning, as Dick was securing the boat, 
-afloat in the light skiff she had told him about. t “ Our last row ?” he demanded. “Why?” 
Rowing awhile, and then stopping to read, he l “ Because I am going away to-morrow,” she 
lounged away the morning in a perfect Lotus- \ answered. “ Our pleasant summer acquaintance 
eating mood. Suddenly he saw, just ahead, \ must come to an end.” 

a tiny rowboat, propelled by vigorous strokes, s Dick said nothing until they had ascended 
glide up to the bank. ] the bank, when she sat down an4 began to 

The occupant of the boat was a young lady, 
whose face was shaded by a broad sun-hat; 

-and, as the boat touched the bank, she sprang 
■out and secured it with an ease that showed 
she was quite used to her employment. 

“Can I assist you?” asked Dick, sending 
his craft forward with a pull or two. “ Light 
as your skiff is, it is too heavy for you to 
drag up the bank alone.” 

He involuntarily uttered an exclamation of 
surprise for it was Miss Stevenson's face 
he beheld under the 
broad hat. 

The recognition was 
mutual. Was it only 
the flush of exercise 
-or a real bona-fide 
blush that illumined 
her face? Dick 
would have given a 
_good deal to know. 

They drifted, very 
soon, into quite fa¬ 
miliar chat; for, as 
Dick said: “ Why. 

we are old acquaint¬ 
ances, you know.” 

He escorted her for 
some distance along 
•the river-bank, only 
to leave her reluct¬ 
antly when she per¬ 
emptorily f o r b a d e 
him to come further. 

But. as she had let 
out the fact that a 
row on the river was 
•one of her daily 
Amusements, it c‘ame 
to pass that, every 
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arrange Home flowers which 
she had plucked down the 
river. Then he took a seat 
beside her. 

14 It must not, it cannot, 
be,” he cried. He had de¬ 
termined to conceal his lo»'e 
till he 4Quld feel sure it was 
returned; but this unex¬ 
pected news forced it from 
him, at all risk. 44 Oh, Miss 
Stevenson ! my dear May! 
you must know, you must 
have seen, how I love you. 

I cannot live without you. 

Qoing away, and you speak 
of it so coolly.” But, if she 
had spoken coolly, she was 
not looking it or acting it 
now. She was, in fact, more 
embarrassed than Dick. Her 
eyes were fixed on her flow¬ 
ers, which she was pretend¬ 
ing to arrange: though her 
fingers trembled, so that some 
of them fell finally into her 
lap. This little incident en¬ 
couraged Dick; and he went on, more passion¬ 
ately than ever: 44 Can’t you,” he said, “give 
me a word of hope, that, some day, I may win 
your love in return?” 

He read his answer in the blushing face that 
was raised to his for a moment; and he held 
her to his heart in a long embrace. 

44 Are you sure you love me?” she asked, pres¬ 
ently. “Are you certain you can continue to love 
a penniless teacher who gives drawing-lessons to 
little girls, and has no money or friends?” 

44 You are the queen among all others to me, 
my peerless one,” answered Dick. And he 
looked what he said: and so she was content. 

Dick went home,wondering how he should break 
the news of his engagement to his sister: for he 
had said nothing of the renewal of his acquaints 
anoe with the young artist; and he knew there 
would be a scene, for his sister was ambitious for 
him, to say nothing of her pet project. 

44 Dick, you are to meet her at last,” cried his 
sister, triumphantly, waving an invitation at 
him as he entered the room. 

44 Meet whom ?” asked Dick. 

44 Why, Mias Mars ton, of course,” returned his 
sister. 

44 Confound Miss Marston,” retorted Dick. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” said his 
sister. “ On the contrary, you must do your 
best to win her.” 


44 It is too late,” answered Dick, stubbornly. 

“What do you mean?” cried his sister, in 
alarm. 

There was nothing to do but to confess the truth; 
and so Dick, in a few words, told the story of his 
love. His sister was amazed, indignant, disap¬ 
pointed, and she did not take any pains to hide 
her feeling. She won a reluctant promise from 
Dick, however, to escort her to Mrs. Larchmont’s 
reception that evening, hoping that the superior 
beauty whom she knew was to be there might win 
his heart away from 44 the little adventuress,” aa 
she mentally styled Miss Stevenson. 

“Allow me to introduce you to Miss Marston,” 
she said, shortly after they had entered the 
superb rooms at the Larchmonts’. 44 1 saw her 
go into the conservatory, just now.” 

44 Oh, veiy well, since you will have it,” said 
Diok, with a shrug. And he added to himself: 
44 What a confounded bore 1 ” 

He followed his sister into the conservatory. 
A lady, dressed in a costume of the latest Paris¬ 
ian style, a masterpiece of Worth, who had been 
looking at some orchids, turned, drawing aside 
her clinging white silk that fell in rich folds 
about her graceful form. 

Dick’s heart gave a throb of delight, as he 
glanced at the lovely face. 

44 What does this mean?” he cried, in bewil¬ 
derment, as they were left alone together, his 
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sister having quietly slipped away. 41 Why did 
she call you Miss Marston?” 

‘•Dick, will you forgive me?” murmured the 
other, hiding her face upon his shoulder. 
“ I have deceived you shamefully. Miss Steven¬ 
son had gone out on an errand, the day you 
went to her with your order for the screen. 
I thought I could take your order as well as she 
could, so I did not correct your natural mistake. 
She is a dear little thing, who has a hard 
time to get along: her health is so feeble. She 
is too proud to let me help her in any other way 
than by taking lessons from her; and the magni¬ 
ficent sum I charged you, which you thought so 
much,” with a mischievous look, “ was a perfect 
Godsend to her: for it enabled her to spend a 
month at the seashore, which was just what she 
needed. I ought to have told you who I was, 
when you renewed the acquaintance; but the 
temptation to see whether I was loved for my 
money or myself was too great Will you 
forgive me?” 


.“Forgive you?” cried Dick. “I would for¬ 
give you anything, except not loving me, roy 
darling. Since you say you love me, I don’t 
care whether you are Miss Stevenson or Miss 
Marston.” 

“And you won’t say ‘confound her*—I mean 
the latter—any more? For I heard you say it,” 
archly, with a tap of the fan, “as your sister 
brought you in.” 

For answer, as nobody was looking, Dick drew 
her to him and kissed her. “ You saucy thing,” 
he said, “you must pay tax for that.” And, 
somehow, she did not seem to object to the tax. 

You can imagine Mrs. Tresevant’s bewilder¬ 
ment and delighted surprise when she found 
that Dick’s choice and her own were really the 
same, and the bit of romance in the story only 
added to her satisfaction. 

“Remember, you were my choice as well as 
: Dick’s,” she exclaimed, as she greeted, with 
j a sisterly kiss, the blushing girl, who clung 
! shyly to Dick’s arm as he told the story. 


“MT THOUGHTS ARE ALL OF THEE.” 

BT AONE8 L. PEATT. 


Whs* morning tints the mountains 
And sky with rosy red; 

When happy birds sing carols 
Through morning-sky o’erhead; 

When flowers ope their petals, 

To greet the bird and bee, 

And nature wakes in beauty, 

My thoughts are all of thee, 

When winter robs the branches 
Of all their verdant leaves; 

When o’er the dying flowers 
The wind of autumn grieves; 

When from the lonely garden 
Take flight the bird and bee; 

When nature weeps in sadnesB, 

My thoughts are all of thee. 


Though Mends and fortune bless thee, 
And flowers strew thy way; 

When joy and love make living 
One long glad summer day; 

Though ’mong thy favored circle 
No place la left for mo ; 

When life is fnll of beauty. 

My though tB are all of thee. 

Though Mends and fortune fail thee 
And dark misfortunes come; 

Though love and joy prove traitors 
And sorrow (diodes thy home; 

Though all who once have loved thee 
Far flrom thy presence flee, 

Remember then and always, 

My thoughts are all of thee. 


THE HAND DIVINE. 

BT SAMUEL K. COWAN. 


Tbi dewdrop falls upon the flower; 

A hand we cannot see 
Closes, in ev’ry twilight hour, 

The rose-leaves lovingly. 


There is a Hand that tenderly 
Touches these hearts of ours; 
Fond, like the hand we cannot see 
That opes and fold the flowers. 


And ev’ry rosebud slumb’ring there, 

By fondling breezes fanned. 

Breathes fragrance from its heart—a prayer— 
..... As though to bless that hand. 

Voi. XCI.—28. 


The unseen hand, the Hand Divine, 
It comes with peace so blest; 

And gently, like some mystic sign, 
It soothes oar griefis to rest 
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The scene was the marine station at Viareggio, 
in Italy, one of the pleasantest watering-pluces 
to be found along the entire length of the lovely 
Mediterranean shore. 

A dozen or so cannon, lodged under the sheds 
scattered about in front of the guard-house, 
looked like a convocation of sea-monsters, ready 
to plunge into the water at the first cause for 
alarm. To the left, stretched a great sweep of 
pine-forest. On the sands, to the right, beyond 
the ship-canal and mole, were visible the casino 
and bathing-establishments. The town itself 
filled up the middle distance, lying for the most 
part snugly aloof from the shore. The beautiful 
Carrara Mountains closed in the background, 
miles and miles away. 

The purple sea glowed in the afternoon sun, 
with several miniature islands gleaming afar, 
like ships moored to guard the harbor-entrance; 
and the steep bluffs, leagues off, which locked in 
the Bay of Spezzia, showed as plainly in the 
indescribable clearness and purity of the Italian 
atmosphere as if a few minutes’ vigorous rowing 
would bring one to their very base. 

Carlo Strozzi and the commandant of the port 
were seated on a gun-carriage, so close that their 
elbows almost touched. But the handsome 
young naval officer had apparently forgotten his 
companion’8 presence, in the absorption of his 
own reflections. His shrewd-looking middle- 
aged companion was evidently somewhat curious 
in regard to their nature, as he betrayed by 
occasional sideglances out of his keen eyes. 

All at once, Strozzi gave himself a little impa¬ 
tient shake, as if glad to get away from his own 
fancies, and said, in the tone of a man speaking 
just for the sake of talk: 

“ We shall have a magnificent sunset.” 

“I dare say,” returned Crespi, puffing forth a 
cloud of smoke from his pipe; “ but, all the same, 
that sky means mischief.” 

“ I can’t perceive where you discover any 
sign of such intention, you old cynic,” said 
Carlo, after a hasty glance about the horizon; 
“you are always suspecting everybody and 
everything of something diabolical.” 

“And am usually right,” rejoined Crespi, 
with a dry ohuckle. “ I’m so in this case, at 
least, I’ll lay you any wager. Whenever you 
can distinguish five islands—” 

( 624 ) 


BENEDICT. 


“ I only see four.” 

“Look further out—no, to the right: Gor- 
\ gona is plainly visible—that always portends a 
s tempest.” 

S “Anyway, it won’t come before sometime in 

> the night.” 

> “I’m not so sure of that.” 

! “Why, the sky is perfectly clear—and how 
i beautiful the hills look in the glow!” Carlo 
? said. “ Upon my word, these Carrara Moun- 
i tains are the loveliest I ever saw—the only ones 
i of their height that are not prosaic at noonday— 
i their tops look as white os the Alps.” 

S “ On account of the marble,” rejoined Crespi, 

< sententiously. “I only wish I owned them. 

\ I’d soon batter the whole range down, from base 
s to summit.” 

> “ You prosaic monster! You’re always think- 
! ing about making money,” laughed his friend. 

? “And you of spending it, in spite of your 
? romance, which is a good deal worse,” retorted 
\ the commandant. 

\ “ I don’t agree with you. Romance can 

< understand scattering gold, but knows nothing 
\ about hoarding it.” 

1 “Your fine-drawn theories are very pretty,” 
growled his friend. “ But you would have shown 
more sense if you had thought enough about 
l money to push your advantages to some purpose 
> with the heiress.” 

> “ My advantages? Pray, what are they?” 

> “ Oh, you know them well enough. They’re 

\ not so very numerous, either: You arc hand- 
\ some, you’ve a tongue as smooth as the original 
\ serpent’s, and you own a fine old name. Prin- 
< cess! That title is awfully tempting to any 
< woman, especially to an American one.” 

< “The English title ‘my lady’ is more so.” 
s “ Hum 1” ejaculated Crespi, doubtfully. Then 
5 he added, after an instant's hesitation: “But 
l that Sholfanti is only a baronet—” 
i “At the head of the heap, though,” inter- 
\ rupted Strozzi. “The baronetcy goes back to 
| James the First. And he is one of the richest 
< men in England.” 

\ “ But a stupid bore—an ass—” 

s “An ass, then, with gilded ears,” said Carlo, 
\ laughing. “ And, mark you. I’m by no means 
| certain that he’s an ass at all Anyway, his 
> name is Chalfant.” 
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“Oh, those confounded English cognomens! 
How is a Christian tongue ever to pronounce 
them? Unless, like you, one has spent a good 
deal of time in the foggy old island! An ass ? 
Well, no. He’s clever enough, at all events, it 
appears, to have won Miss Mordaunt and her 
shekels.” 

“According to your theory, the handle to his 
name did that,” said Carlo. “That is, if the 
thing is done.” 

“ Don’t split hairs over one’s words,” rejoined 
Crespi. “It’s particularly vulgar in a prince.” 

“ Confound you, you’re always sneering!” 

“ It’s you who sneer at titles. You’re a regu¬ 
lar—no, an irregular—radical: a communist!” 

“ The effect of being a younger son,” rejoined 
Strozzi, gayly. “ If Giorgio were to die, and give 
me a show, you’d see what a famous conservative 
I should make.” 

“ You would howl like a wolf at his loss,” said 
Crespi. “With all your talk, you’re as soft¬ 
hearted as—I was going to say, a woman—force 
of habit—when there’s not been a heart in the 
whole sex since the days of Mother Eve.” 

“You don’t believe half the cynical things you 
say, Crespi; that’s one comfort.” 

“ If I believe anything I say, I’m better than 
most people,” chuckled the commandant. “ But 
you can be quite certain I’m serious and truth¬ 
ful when I tell you that I think, in spite of all 
your brains, you’ve made a donkey of yourself, 
where the American is concerned.” 

“ Perhaps more of one than you are aware,” 
returned Carlo, with 1 a bitter laugh. 

“ Dio Baccho I Do you meAn that you are fond 
of her?” cried Crespi. “Then you are worse 
than I thought, to leave the ground clear, as you 
have, for that long-legged English baronet to 
win, without even the trouble of a race—” 

“ Miss Mordaunt,” said the other, interrupt¬ 
ing, “ would only have confounded me with the 
ordinary crowd of fortune-seekers that hover 
about her, like flies about honey, and her opinion 
of them I have heard expressed in very plain 
language.” 

“ Frightened by a girl’s sharp tongue!” 

“ No. But I could see in just what a position 
I should place myself.” 

“You were devoted enough last spring, when 
you met her in Florence,” grumbled Crespi. 
“ And what’s more, she took to your attentions 
very kindly. Do you remember that fancy ball, 
where she appeared with lilies in her hair? 
I thought, that night, she was half in love with 
you.” 

“ Yes, I remember it well,” said Strozzi. “ It 
was a revelation. They cried out that it was Vic- 


j toria Colonna—that she was a modern Corinne— 
\ they raved of her beauty. But what else you say 

I is nonsense. She was so accustomed to odular 
tion that she probably thought very little about 
me, but was gracious merely from habit. But, 
on my part, I confess I was devoted. The fact 
| is, I lost my head. She’s the handsomest and 
\ cleverest girl I ever met, and I fell in love with 
| her. To me she is Victoria Colonna, Corinne, 

! everything—” 

| “ And so, when she came down here this sum- 

| mer,” said the other, interrupting him, “you 
| avoided her. At least, you have since Shal— 
< Chal—oh, hang his name!—appeared on the 
< scene. That’s logical, I must say.” 
s “ Don’t sneer. I avoided her because she had 
s let me see plainly what she thought of men in 
| my position following up heiresses. Into the 
> bargain, I knew that she and Sir George had 
> been intimate in England. I believe she refused 
\ him once. But he has persevered, and—and— 

\ if what I heard last night is true—he has won 
\ his prize at last.” 

| “ I’d like to wring his neck I” 

< “Well, here’s an end of the matter,” sighed 
< Strozzi. “ Now, dear old fellow, let there be no 
j more said on the subject between us. Don’t 
| talk to me in this way again.” 
j The commandant puffed vigorously at his pipe 
for some moments; then he asked, dryly: 

“ You’re not angry with me, at least?” 

“ What a question ! Haven’t I always told 
!; you all my secrets? You’re the one person to 
i whom I have ever talked freely. You know 
\ I inherited a good deal of reticence, with the 
\ English blood I got from my mother.” 

| He laughed a little; then they both smoked in 
| silence for a while; and presently the command- 
| ant rose, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
S said: 

s “ I must speak to the coast-guard. I’ll be 
! back presently.” 

| “ And I’ve an errand into the village,” Strozzi 

\ replied; and each turned away, without another 
! word. 

| If Carlo Strozzi had an errand into the village, 

< he must have forgotten it; for he crossed the 
j bridge over the canal, which all my readers who 
\ have been at Viareggio must remember, and 
i made his way directly toward the beach, walking 
| as rapidly as if he had some important business 
| on hand, though, fast as he hurried, he could not 
l outrace his gloomy reflections. 

S Poor Carlo was barely twenty six, and as 

1 impulsive and romantic as a boy of sixteen, an 
anomaly no more frequently found, however, 
among young Italians of the present generation 
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than among men of Anglo-Saxon lineage; for * 
romance has no race, no country, but exists, < 
thank heaven, everywhere. He belonged to a < 
fine old family, and was a prince, with a \ 
lineage centuries old. But the family was s 
nearly ruined, and what money there was \ 
belonged to his elder brother. Carlo had > 
entered the navy, and was now a lieutenant, j 
An illness, contracted on the coast of Japan, had i 
sent him home, with a year’s leave; and, as fate i 
would have it, that very spring had brought Miss \ 
Mordaunt to Florence. < 

Carlo had fallen in love with her at first sight, i 
at the ball we have spoken of; fallen in love i 
with her, just for her beauty and grace—she S 
looked so much like a picture by Titian or s 
Raphael—fallen in love with her, before he even \ 
knew her name .or anything whatever about her, S 
and was more annoyed than gratified when he > 
learned that she was a groat heiress, with scores S 
of gilded youth at her feet. Then Carlo, soon j 
after, was fortunate enough to save Miss Mor- \ 
daunt from a bad accident, one day, when her \ 
horse took fright in the pork. After that, as a \ 
natural result, for a time, they grew to be quite < 
good friends : such good friends that he allowed \ 
himself to be happy, in his dreams and illusions, \ 
r without any thought whatever as to the future, s 

An unlucky speech of the lady’s wakened him s 
rudely. In the irritation following the refusal i 
of the addresses of a man who, she knew, had > 
pursued her merely for the sake of her wealth, j 
she had, in Carlo’s hearing, expressed herself so j 
strongly against “ fortune-hunters,” as she called j 
them, that the poor fellow, roused to a sudden j 
consciousness of the interpretation which might 
bo put upon his own attentions, felt as if he had ' 
received an intentional blow full in the face. 

Agnes Mordaunt was not troubled, after that, 
by any show of devotion on Strozzi’s part. The 
season was near its close, and, when he and she 
met, he was simply courteous. If he could avoid 
her, he did—not pointedly, he thought, but still 
he avoided her. Whether she noticed his defec¬ 
tion or not, she made no sign. 

In the summer, he received a temporary ap- 
pointment, which obliged him to divide his time j 
between Viareggio and Spezzia; and, when he had \ 
returned to the former place, toward the middle j 
of July, he had, to his surprise, found Miss 5 
Mordaunt and her aunt there. She was there, l 
too, with a gay party, which had been coasting j 
about in the yacht of some potent Russian mag j 
nate. But the trip had ended unexpectedly, j 
owing to some misfortune which had overtaken \ 
the pretty craft, and all were now on shore, and j 
at the hotel. J 


The first dayB of their meeting had proved 
only too pleasant to Carlo. Miss Mordaunt was 
so fascinating in her graoiousness, that he put by 
his stern resolutions, and indulged himself freely 
in the pleasure of her society. But he kept his 
head, and tried to render it plain that he bad no 
intention of joining her train of adorers, though 
his efforts wholly to repress his feelings were 
often much less successful than he could have 
wished. 

He had a seeond rude wakening, early in 
August, for then Sir George Chalfant appeared 
upon the soene, and the gossips proclaimed loudly 
that he had followed Miss Mordaunt thither, and 
was likely to be more successful than his suit 
had proved in London the year previous. 

Sir George had now been for a fortnight at 
Viareggio. The first week of September had 
come. The season was ending. But, during the 
last few days, all the world had decided that the 
baronet’s journey had not been in vain. No 
engagement was as yet announced. Yet every¬ 
body in society, from princes down to their 
hangers-on, was thoroughly convinced that an 
engagement existed, and the most knowing or 
imaginative stated boldly that the wedding would 
take place at Florence, before the end of October. 
This news had been repeated to Carlo, on the 
previous evening, as a positive fact, and the 
consequenoe, so far as he was concerned, had 
been a sleepless night and a miserable morning, 
which had terminated in his receiving that 
gentle stab from his comrade, the commandant. 
One’s friends, anxious for one’s welfare, have 
usually a happy faculty of touching one’s tender 
spots more effectually, and woumliug them more 
keenly, than the most malicious enemy could do. 

Strozzi walked on, thinking of all that had 
come and gone; wondering how he was to live 
and bear his burden: a burden which could 
not be thrown aside in the space of a few 
months, as might have been the case with many 
a man. Carlo knew his own nature too well to 
hope for such relief. He must carry his weary 
load till it wore out every sweetness from his 
latest youth; and, even if it were possible that 
time should heal the wound at his heart, the 
scar and the ache would remain. 

Then he was roused out of his bitter reflection 
by meeting Miss Mordaunt face to face, as she 
came strolling along the sands, accompaiiied by 
her aunt: looking, he thought, more lovely and 
bewitching even than ordinary, more lovely 
even than on that night, at the fancy ball, in 
Florence. 

He would have bowed and passed on, but 
Mrs. Kingsford stopped to deliver a message she 
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had received for him, in a letter from a mutual: 
friend in England. By the time she had fin- ; 
ished, and he was saying a few civil words to the ; 
niece, some acquaintance came up and engaged 
the elder lady in talk, so that, almost whether he 
would or not, he was forced to walk back by 
Miss Mordaunt’ 8 side. 

She had appeared a little cold of late when 
they were thrown together, and this—oh, delight¬ 
ful inconsistency of mem-had hurt Carlo exceed¬ 
ingly, though he had often wished that she 
would never give him another smile or glance* ; 
But to-day she greeted him more as she had 
been accustomed to do during those bright spring ■; 
weeks in Florence. 

Carlo found it difficult to talk gay playful j: 
nothings. He knew that his manner was stiff : 
and awkward, but, try as he would, he could notj: 
change it. 4 

For a little, Miss Mordaunt did not seem to : 
notice that he was either sulky or melancholy. 
She rallied him, without mercy, upon having ;j 
grown such a recluse of late; laughed at his 
excuses of having work and studying to do; and ; 
made herself indescribably charming and lovely. 
Poor Carlo walked on by her side, all this; 
while, and tried to rouse himself into some | 
show of spirits. But the very effort only ren- ; 
dered him morose and irritable. 

“ To-night is the last ball at the Establish¬ 
ment,” Miss Mordaunt said; “ you are coming ?” . 

“ I think not. I—” 

“Now, prince, that’s fairly rude,” she inter¬ 
rupted. “ My question was equivalent to prom¬ 
ising you a dance.” 

“ I—I am very sorry 1 ” 

“That’s worse yet,” she exclaimed. “Sorry > 
that I would dance with you ?” 

“No, nol Of course, you know I did not; 
mean that,” he stammered. “ Sorry that 1 can’t; 
come. There is a lot of papers to be looked: 
over', and—” 

“ Let them wait till to-morrow.” 

“Unfortunately, to-morrow, I must go to 
Spezzia.” 

“Then leave them to that cross-looking old :■ 
commandant.” 

“But you see, Miss Mordaunt, they are my ; 
business, not his.” 

“ All the same, I shall expect you,” she said,; 
laughingly, yet evidently speaking in earnest.: 
“ Everybody will be there. Sir George Chalfant 
is to teach us a new cotillion-figure.” 

There was no attempt at laughter, on Strozzi’s ; 
part, when he answered—he considered this ; 
mention of the baronet a deliberate and inten- ; 
tional cruelty: “I am grieved, indeed, that I : 


can’t have the pleasure of seeing Miss Mordaunt 
and Sir George lead the cotillion. But it will be 
quite out of the question.” 

The girl gave him a quick glance, and her 
smiles faded. She looked haughty, almost indig¬ 
nant. She hod reason, indeed, for Carlo had ne 
idea how rudely his voice sounded. 

“I would not. for worlds, persuade Signor 
Strozzi to neglect his duties,” she said, coldly. 
Then she began to laugh, her manner showing 
that his refusal was a matter of no moment. 
“ Of course, I spoke without thinking, when I 
said 1 had promised you a dance. It is a thing 
I never do in advance.” 

Carlo only bowed. 

“ We seem to have outwalked my aunt,” Miss 
Mordaunt observed, stopping to look back. 
They stood silent till the two others had nearly 
reached them. Then Strozzi said, in a low 
voice: 

“ I hope I have not offended you, Miss 
Mordaunt.” 

“Offended? Because you don’t choose to 
come to a ball?” returned she, with a provoking 
laugh. 

Then the aunt and her friend came up, and 
Carlo was taking his leave, when Mrs. Kings- 
ford said: 

“ Aren’t you going over to the hotel, prince ? 
I promise you some tea. You are part English. 

. And Miss Mordaunt shall sing you a lovely new 
song she has just learned.” 

“ Miss Mordaunt shall sing no further note 
to-day. She is tired to death,” said that young 
lady, with rather more energy than the occasion 
required. 

“ And I fear that I must excuse myself, 
madam,” Strozzi said, bowing to Mrs.' Kingsford. 
“ I have some matters to attend to for the com¬ 
mandant.” 

Mrs. Kingsford gave him her hand, in friendly 
American fashion. But he only received a 
slight bow, and no glance whatever, from Miss 
Mordaunt, who was talking and laughing gayly 
with some newcomers, as he turned away. 

When Miss Mordaunt and her aunt reached 
the hotel, the young lady announced her inten¬ 
tion of walking over to the pine-forest. She set 
out in the society of her aunt’s companion, 
accordingly, a quiet elderly lady, who possessed 
the rare virtue of being able to remain silent 
when conversation was not desirable, and to-day 
Miss Mordaunt frankly told her that she was in 
no mood to speak or be spoken to. “Just leave 
me to myself, ” she said. “ I’m in one of my 
black moods. I don’t wish to see a human face 
or hear a human voice.” 
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Miss Raynor laughed quietly, well accustomed 
to the spoiled young woman's caprices. But, in 
spite of her declaration, Agnes made herself very 
agreeable, by the time they reached the shade of 
the forest, though she was rather more grave 
than usual. 

Strozzi walked over to the pretty little house 
which he and the commandant shared together, 
and sat down in the gloom of the darkened 
salon, a passive prey to his misery. It was well 
on toward sunset before ho was roused by the 
entrance of one of the marines, with a telegram 
for the commandant. 

“ lie must be still at the Btation. I will take 
it to him myself,” Strozzi said, starting up, glad 
of any reason to get away from his own society. 

It was a walk of nearly half an hour, back to 
the portion of the beach where the guard-house 
stood; and, ns Strozzi came out in sight of the 
shore, he perceived a crowd gathered on the 
mole and along the sands, all gazing earnestly 
toward the sea. The west was gorgeous with 
sunset-hues, which dyed the mountains with 
marvelous tints, and turned the water near the 
shore into countless rainbows. But further away 
the sea looked livid and green. The wind was 
rising. In the distance, so low that it seemed to 
rest upon the very waves, a menacing black cloud 
rose like a column, gradually drifting toward 
the beach. 

.Strozzi stopped, in wonder, at the strange 
spectacle. Then he hurried on to the station. 
Crespi was standing, with several of the gun¬ 
ners about, gazing through his glass at the men¬ 
acing cloud. 

“ What is that, in the name of all that is mys¬ 
terious?” called Strozzi, as he reached the 
house. 

“It is a waterspout,” returned the com¬ 
mandant, coolly. “ If you never saw one, it’s 
worth looking at. I've seen bigger ones, on the 
African coast. But this is a huge fellow for 
this latitude. By Jove, there are two I Luckily 
they're a good way outside the harbor-entrance.” 

“ Any vessels in sight ?” Strozzi inquired. 

“No. Some boats in the harbor. But they 
run no risk. The wind is coming up fast. It 
will drive the waterspouts down toward Spezzia.” 

“ I never saw one,” Strozzi said. “ How do 
you know it’s a waterspout? It looks to me 
merely like a black cloud.” 

“Just give a glance through this,” said the 
commandant. 

Strozzi took the marine-glass, and looked 
through it. By its powerful aid, the spectral 
black cloud showed what it really was. Amidst 
the darkness, which only obscured a radius of 


perhaps a score of yards, rose two greenish-white 
columns; one shaped like an hour-glass, the 
other resembling a huge serpent twisting along 
in upright spirals, with a mass of foam bursting 
from the top, which flew far out across the 
water. To the naked eye, the black cloud had 
appeared almost stationary, owing to the distance. 
But, seen through the glass, the two columns 
were plainly visible, moving forward with great 
rapidity, whirling, dancing, spouting forth jets 
of spray, apparently shaping their course with 
the determination of sentient creatures bent on 
destruction. 

Suddenly the wind quickened, surged up from 
the open sea with an ominous moan, as if impelled 
against its will to rush onward, as if to aid the 
monsters in their purposed work of ruin; for, 
borne by the blast, the twain pressed directly 
toward the harbor, with ever-increasing velocity. 

One of the marines had brought the command¬ 
ant a second glass, and he was gazing through it 
os earnestly as his friend. On the mole, and 
along the sands, the crowd gathered thicker. 
The excitement grew more intense. For now, 
even without exterior aid, the two waterspouts 
were distinctly visible, floating on and on, 
dancing, circling about, as if in grim play: then, 
an instant after, pushing with renewed fierceness 
toward the harbor, as though in haste to begin 
their task of ruin and extermination. 

“The wind will bring them in, after all,” 
Crespi exclaimed. 

“ Great heavens! There are fishing-boats out,” 
Strozzi cried. 

“ All making good speed in-shore—they’ll be 
safe enough,” his companion answered. “ Look 
—look! The wind is veering. See, the pair 
turn. They’ll drift toward Spezzia now. They’ll 
join presently, I think.” 

Then there was a brief silence between the 
two men, each gazing fixedly through his glass. 
The marines had gone away, close down t<f the 
water’8 edge, and stood staring out across the sea. 

The sun was setting. The fiery clouds still 
blazed in the west, and cast a lurid reflection 
across the sea. But the wind had roused, away 
out in the open, a mass of dark clouds, which 
floated up, up, and filled the background, making 
a pall-liko curtain, touched here and there with 
glints of murderous red. against which the 
waterspouts rose, grew, towered swiftly to a 
gigantic height, pushing always on—on! Some¬ 
times they swung toward the harbor-entrance: 
sometimes they were driven a little southward 
by a sudden opposing gust; nearing each other 
at one moment so fast that it seemed as if they 
£ were about to unite; then flinging themselves 
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aloof, with an unearthly hissing noise, which 
grew more and more distinct 

While the officers watched, lost to every sight 
or sound but that of the spectacle before them, 
Agnes Mordaunt and her friend came out of the 
pine-forest, and took the path through the field, 
toward the canal-bridge and the village. Their 
course led them quite near the guard-house. But 
some outlying sheds would have hidden their 
approach, even had either of the men turned his 
head in their direction. 

Attracted by the crowd on the shore below and 
along the mole, the two ladies glanced seaward, 
and caught sight of the waterspouts. At the 
same instant, Miss Mordaunt perceived the com¬ 
mandant and Strozzi. 

“ We will go ask them what it is,” she said. 

They passed the corner of the guard-house. 
But, as they reached the other side, they heard 
Strosii call: 

“Great heavens 1 Crespi, there is a boat—a 
sailboat! Look—to the right!” 

Miss Mordaunt paused, and silently warned 
her companion to retreat. But, quickly as she 
herself stepped back, the hawk-eyed commandant 
had caught a glimpse of her, though he gave no 
sign, and she, believing that she had not been 
seen, stood still and listened. 

“A boat, you say ?” the commandant exclaimed. 
“ So there is. And it’s Sir George’s ! By Jove 
—he’s asleep, most likely! Well, well, if our 
waterspouts drift much further in that direction, 
the beautiful American will wear no English 
title!” 

“ For shame, Crespi,” cried Carlo. “ Don’t jest 
on such a subject. The man must be mad, to 
loiter there. Heavens and earth! What can 
we do?” 

“He’s safe enough now. Look! The wind 
veers again. It is driving the spouts out to sea. 
By Jove, they’ll join !” 

fn another instant, the two met. The report 
sounded like distant cannonading. The storm of 
spray, for a few seconds, hid the fatal column 
from view. When it cleared, the waterspout 
rocked to and fro, with momentary unsteadiness, 
then pushed toward the edge of the harbor, 
just in the direction where the little sailboat was 
drifting. 

“ If Miss Mordaunt were only with him, now 
would be your chance,” cried Crespi. “ You 
could row out and save her—if you had time. 
Why, the baronet must be asleep!” 

“He’s a fool, and you’re a fiend,” shouted 
Carlo. “What do you mean by talking so?” 

“ I mean that, if the wind don’t change again, 
Sir George will go to glory in about ten minutes.” 


“You don’t, or you wouldn’t talk like that,” 
groaned Carlo. “ Is there no way to help him?” 

“They fire a cannon, sometimes, and that 
scatters the spout, as a rule, but—” 

Strozzi shouted to the marines, in a voice of 
thunder: 

“ Come up here, all of you 1 Every man to the 
guns! Move quicker than you ever did in your 
lives!” 

As the men came running up from the beach, 
Crespi said, in the calmest possible voice: 

“ Think twice, my dear boy 1” 

“Do you want me to be a murderer?” cried 
Carlo. “ Why, I swear to you, that seventy 
times seven devils seem tugging at me. I d 
like to let him drown—I would—I hate him— 
how can I help it ?—she loves him. But I— 
I love her. And I’ll save him for her sake!” 

The commandant did not speak. He followed 
Strozzi, joined him in assisting the men, and, a 
few seconds after, one of the cannon boomed 
hoarsely out, then another and another; and, 
through the blinding smoke, the two men could 
see the great column writhe back and forth like 
a leviathan in its death-throes, then suddenly 
sink to the usual level. 

The foam rose to the skies. The waves dashed 
up and down. But, even while they looked, the 
commotion ceased; the spray-covered sea shone 
tranquilly in the after-glow of the sunset, and 
the little sailboat still swung to and fro on its 
bosom. 

Strozzi walked back toward the guard-house 
in silence, the commandant accompanying him. 

“ Well,” Crespi said, “ I suppose you are 
satisfied, gratified by your heroism—a rather 
mistaken one, perhaps!” 

“ Was it?” asked a clear ringing voice, which 
made Strozzi start, as if it had been a thunder¬ 
clap ; and round from the comer of the guard¬ 
house Agnes Mordaunt appeared. Both her 
hands were extended. Her eyes were fastened 
on Strozzi’8 face, with an expression which dizzied 
his brain till he could neither see nor hear. 

The commandant passed on, and intercepted 
Miss Raynor, as she was following her friend. 

“Just come down to the shore a moment, 
madam,” said he, “and I will show you what 
would have happened, if the waterspout had got 
into the harbor.” 

And, before she could collect herself enough 
to refhse, the spinster was hurried away, and 
detained full ten minutes, listening to the com¬ 
mandant’s explanation, which, between its inex¬ 
plicable nature and his bad English, made worse 
intentionally for the occasion, was the most per¬ 
plexing thing Miss Raynor ever heard. 
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The two young people, left alone by the 
guard-house, stood for an instant looking in each 
other’s face. Then Carlo said, slowly : 

“lam glad he is safe. Glad for your sake.” 

“ And I am glad of what I heard you say, a 
little while ago,” she answered, growing first 
red, then very pale, but looking at him always 
with courageous eyes. “Glad for your sake— 
glad for mine!” 

“ Agnes! Miss Mordaunt!” 

He spoke as one dazed. 

Still she stood, smiling, pale, trembling a little, 
but smiling still. 

He gasped for breath, then hurried on: 

“Do you think how that sounds?” he cried. 
“ Do you mean—” 

She half turned away. Her cheeks and fore¬ 
head were suddenly suffused with a crimson 
blush. But, in that instant, Carlo Strozzi had 
read the truth. 

I fancy neither could have told how or 
when they entered the guard-house. But there 
they were, standing, hand in hand, talking in 


low disconnected sentences, which needed no 
further completeness for their comprehension, 
when Miss Raynor at last managed to interrupt 
the commandant’s flow of eloquence, and hasten 
back to her charge. 

“ And you love me ? It is real ? It is true ?” 
Carlo whispered, as the approaching voices 
warned him that the blissful interview was about 
to be interrupted. 

She only answered by a smile. But he was 
satisfied. And at that instant the commandant’s 
deep bass was heard to say, in a tone of sur¬ 
prise: 

“Sir George’s boat? Oh, no. Sir George is 
in Pisa to-day. That little sailboat has been 
moored out there all the afternoon. There’s 
nobody on board.” 

And, as the old story goes, they were married, 
and “lived happily ever after.” But, beautiful 
as his wife always seems to him, she seems, in 
his memory, most beautiful of all as he saw her 
on that first evening, at the fancy ball in Flor¬ 
ence, in the character of the Modern Corinkb. 


ONE SUMMER’S EYE. 

BT MINNIE L. BAUOH. 


Do yon hear it, tho splash of the water, 

As it foils from tho old mill-race 
On the wheel below 
That will not go, 

Though it scornfully laughs in its foco ? 

As it drips, drips, drips to its gr&Yclly bed. 

How it soothes and quiets my weary head 1 

' Katy did, Katy didn’t—she didn't i" 

What a chorus of shrill tiny notes I 
How they float and break 
O’er the quiet lake. 

Where lily-blooms lift their white throats. 

To be filled with the dew ere tho moonlight has fled 
Or night stiffena-out on the mountains quite dead! 


You are silent Of what are you thinking? 

Of the words that we spoke last May ? 

Of days so bright, 

And trouble’s dark night 
Lying hid in the gloom of the way ? 

Joy’s pulse beat slow in the year that is dead, 

Though pain stalked away with low-bowed head. 

Though apple-blooms crowned onr bright Maytime, 

With their petals as blnshing as aye; 

Though brown loaves foil 
As summer’s soft knell, 

And a snow-goddess saw the year die, 

Fain’s stroke was less keeu than in May we had thought, 
And joy was not perfect as day-dreams hod wrought 


AS O’ER I TURN THE 


BT CHARLES KI EL Y 


PAGE OF LIFE. 

BH ETTERLT. 


As o’er I torn the page of life, 

Its lesson to renew, 

I find this first: that, in fae strife, 

Be ever kind and true. 

The words are soft and sweet as song— 
Tho daybreak of tho heart; 

They lull to rest old hate and wrong, 
And teach the nobler part 


Be kind. Let not thy words be swords 
Of cruelness or sighs ; 

Like dew, thoy're borne unseen, unheard. 
On sunbeams to file skies. 

Be true as snn Is to the day, 

As eyes of truth are bright 
Oh, falter not from duty’s way, 

Bat dare to do the right I 
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BY MBS. JOHN SHERWOOD, AUTHOR OP ‘‘A TRANSPLANTED ROSE.” 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 437. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Luigi Correnti had made very good use of his j: 
opportunities. He had kept up all the plaj of ; 
eye, the low and caressing tone of voice, so native 
with his race and so efficient in flirtations. 
And his flirtations had been legion. In Eng¬ 
land, he would have been called a 44 lady-killer.” j 
But he was no worse than his countrymen are j 
generally. Like all Italians, he considered j 
women fair game, so long as one Was a bachelor, 
and religiously believed they were as fond of j 
a flirtation as he was. But, when he married, \ 
he meant to abandon all thia Yes, and he would < 
make a good and tender husband. They all do, j 
those Italiana They are the best husbands, j 
after the Americans, of all the nations of the 
earth. Cora Brisler would have been lucky, 
could she have gained him. However, some¬ 
thing in her repelled the high-bred man. He 
did not know what ft was. He called it, to him¬ 
self, 11 American,” and would have gone to his 
grave, thinking it a national characteristic, had 
not a young demoiselle, at dinner, one day, 
stepped into the salle £ manger, and in a soft 
gentle voice said x 

44 How d’ye do, Cora?” 

“Why, Effie! You here?” exclaimed the 
widow, with a sudden sinking of the heart. 

In a few minutes, Luigi Correnti was speaking 
his own language to the soft-voiced fresh girl, 
who made Cora look old and coarse and boun¬ 
cing. And, from that hour, he was seriously and 
irrevocably in love. He had met his fhte. He 
had no thought, this time, of flirtation. 

“Aunt Kitty is upstairs; she said she would 
not come down to-night,” the young girl had 
remarked, as she turned to Mrs. Brisler and 
took off her little traveling-hat, revealing the 
pretty light hair. “ So I thought I would come 
down and dine with you.” 

••And where are the others of your party?” 
Mm Brisler had replied. 

•• Oh, Ernest has—I mean Mr. Richards—has 
gone to his rooms, very tired. He is so delicate,” 
said Effia Luigi notaoed a little rosy cloud 
stealing up by her left ear as she spoke, and 
hated the cavalier Richards instinctively. 44 And 
the oount,” here Effie; continuing, bowed with a 


pretty Bmile to Luigi, “ has gone off to dine with 
papa and the members of the congress. It 
seems they have been telegraphing for the count 
all the time.” 

She glided so naturally from English speech 
into Italian, throwing little pretty glances over 
her soup and her fllet aux champignons, at the 
young man; she chatted and laughed so deli¬ 
cately and so naturally with Cora; she looked so 
thoroughbred and so pretty, that, before the 
grapes were put on the table. Luigi Correnti had 
fallen deeply and desperately in love; and, when 
he took up his glass, to clink her glass, in for¬ 
eign fashion, to their better acquaintance, and 
the tip of her little finger touched his brown 
hand, all poor Cora’s chances for becoming 
Madame la Comtesse Correnti had faded away; 
and a new and desperate complication had been 
added to the twisted threads of this famille 
Primrose. Even Cora saw it, and said in her 
heart, as she s£w Luigi’s fine eyes straying 
toward Effie: “What an awful flirt Effie Prim¬ 
rose has become, over here in Europe.” 

What days those which followed, at least for 
Effie 1 Ernest Richards lay beneath the hood 
of a gondola, his face growing more spiritual 
hourly, a traveler between life and death; the 
beauty, which had always been striking, becom¬ 
ing almost oppressive; while Effie and Mrs 
Manners took turns at fanning him. He seemed 
better, in this soft exercise of the gondola •, and 
they spent many hours accordingly on the water 
Then Luigi, with the kindness of his race, would 
come for them, in his own beautiful great gon¬ 
dola, which held them all; and Effie would sit, 
looking from the Italian, all life and red blood 
and full coloring and joy, to the pale silent fig¬ 
ure stretched on the cushions ; a wounded Gola- 
bed, whose eyes sought out hers at every turn. 
It gave her a strange agitation, as she learned 
to know, as a woman does, that both these men 
loved her: loved her so dearly, that neither 
could or would disguise it, in voice or manner; 
and that she loved the one whom she ought not 
to love, the promised lover of her friend. Her 
day8 passed in a soft delirium. Venice is good 
enough of itself, alone. But Venice with two 
such adorateurs 1 
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Poor Ernest grew weaker, he thought: he was $ 
going to die, no doubt; and a Bort of manly s 
resignation redoubled the native charm of his l 
manner. It gave an excuse for his tenderness. \ 
The very lingering grasp of his hand seemed j 
like a farewell; and, on those still waters, under > 
those skies which sheltered Desdemona, amid > 
the grandest silence which abides in any human ! 
city, the low voice of the heart spoke clearly, j 
Often, Effie drew her hand out of his, in the i 
soft twilight., to find it again recaptured. How \ 
vague were the lines of duty, at such a moment 1 < 
Then would come music—some voice, some i 
melody, wherein had been found the infinity j 
of human sadness, the need of tears, and that jj 
deeper note of consolation: all floated on the > 
Grand Canal. > 

Meantime, gayly talking and laughing, at the j 
prow would sit Luigi: throwing Effie a flower, \ 
singing her a song to his guitar, creeping up \ 
with a cup of cordial for Ernest, charmingly < 
filial to Aunt Kitty Manners, whom he always s 
wrapped up so well that she went to sleep s 
immediately, on the cushions at the other end j 
of the gondola. The most picturesque and: 
interesting figure of life that ever confronted : 
the sad semblance of death, such was Luigi. 

No “banalities” of vulgar adoration came; 
from' the delicate red lips and retreating beau- j; 
tiful mouth of Luigi. But there flowed forever j; 
from them the ineffable delicate adoration, the ; 
tasteful flattery, which can be administered in \ 
a tone. Sometimes, when Ernest was strongest, 5 
the young men would talk, in a gay or a > 
thoughtful way, of the things which interest i 
young men. There was a sort of mutual aspi- j 
ration of thought upon thought, soul answered j 
quickly unto soul, os the three young creatures \ 
floated blindly on toward that fate, whatever it \ 
may be, which stands waiting for us forever; < 
and, although over one of them death seemed to \ 
be standing with the pall, a supreme and almost S 
complete happiness took possession of them— s 
that happiness, most dangerous guest, which \ 
comes to us just before our greatest unhappiness. I 
“ What am I doing? Whither am I floating?” > 
asked Effie of herself, as she laid her head on i 
her pillow and felt that one of Luigi’s tones had \ 
given her an infinity of sensation. It seemed j 
like the “avant-gout” of a new felicity. She < 
blushed for herself, as she remembered how he < 
hail smiled and looked at her, when he had S 
saved her a false step on the slippery marble S 
as she descended from the “premier Itage.” j 
“ Nay, come to me—lean on me. Let me take j 
care of you,” he had said. It was only a con- * 
ventional phrase, and perfectly proper if he hod \ 


said it to Aunt Kitty Manners; but, as he said 
it to Effie, in his soft-flowing Italian, what a 
voice it was! And what an unspeakable tender¬ 
ness in the eye, what a warm life-giving and 
loving grasp, as he took both her hands in his! 

Poor Effie! Her soul was balancing between 
the two loves, as the delicate gondola balanced 
itself on the waves. If the men who loted her 
read that gentle soul aright, they did not speak, 
they kept the knowledge to themselves. To 
them she grew, each day, more dear, more 
entrancing. But they showed no jealousy of 
each other. Ernest was too ill to excite the 
animosity of Luigi. Some days his breath came 
and went wearily, his chest seemed oppressed 
as if a monster leaned on it, his lips grew pale 
and his eyes larger. Then Luigi would take him 
up on his broad breast, and hold him with vigor¬ 
ous arms. A strong affection grew up between 
them. They not only loved the‘same woman, but 
they loved each other, and the healthy virile 
Luigi became the most faithful of nurses. 

Then again, would come a day of perfect 
health, and the slight languor following yester¬ 
day’s conflict would fit Ernest well for the day 
on the water. Then Effie always sat by him, 
her long hair blowing against his lips, her hand 
dangerously near his, as she fanned him or 
dashed the cologne from her flacon on his fore¬ 
head. He never thanked her in words. It was 
only by that smile, which is so plaintive when 
a strong man lies all undone by illness. But 
how strongly it said to her: “ I love you ! I love 
you! I love you!” with all youth’s impatience 
and ardor, veiled, alas! by that presentiment of 
death, that awe of the coming mystery, which 
seemed to repress the soft fervor of love. 
Neither by heart, instinct, nor education, had 
Ernest been fitted for an early death. 11c had 
no feebleness of spirit, no superstition, and, 
alas! but little religious belief. He did not wish 
to die. He wanted to live, and to marry Effie. 
He had forgotten Sally. He had not the gift- of 
constancy, our dying Ernest. Like a young 
Viking struck to death in battle, he lay, and, with 
a certain dignity, looked his defeat in the face. 
Yet so strong was the youth, health and vigor 
still lingering in his veins, that, when he was not 
suffering, he would silently kiss the wandering 
tress of Effie’s hair which blew in his fhee, or 
gather her little cloak in his hands, with all the 
rapture of a living man, putting away from him 
that grim spectre whose bony fingers clutched at 
his throat, that spectre which told him that hia 
bride was the tomb, and that, out of this light 
and warmth and love, ho must descend to the 
silence, the cold, and the mold. 
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What Luigi felt in these days, no one knew. 
A sort of fraternal respect, a manner which was 
the very flower of courtesy, a sympathy so per¬ 
fect that he never seemed to be otherwise than 
part of them, fitted him like a garment, when 
they were all together. He chatted as only a 
Venetian can chatter, and told them stories of 
the palaces which they passed, that were like 
fairy-tales. He was a vehement Italian, and 
loved his king, and his queen, and his flag, and 
his regiment, and liis dear old uncle, the count, 
to see whom restored to his fortune and his 
place in the kingdom was his most happy dream. 
And sometimes Effie laughed as she heard the 
young men talk gayly and freely on religious 
matters, telling them that they had not religion 
enough to save them; no, nor half enough, 
between them. “ No; you are our religion/ ’ said 
Luigi, simply, as if it were an ordinary senti¬ 
ment, not knowing what beating of the heart it 
caused her. But, when they were alone, when 
he helped her into the boat, or conducted her to 
some church or picture-gallery, or took her for 
a little unusual walk, there was an impetuous 
elan in his voice, a dangerous fire in his great 
brown eyes, and an expression about his mouth, 
which was very firmly shut at these times, when 
not smiling or speaking, which alarmed Efiie. 
It seemed like treason to Ernest, and she feared 
he would tell her he loved her, and would ask 
her if she loved him—that dreadfUl, dreaded, 
oft-to-be-feared question. “What shall I say? 
Do I, or do I not?” asked Effie. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

While this “ Igoisme 4 trois” was going on, 
qn the Grand Canal, this love-making of three, 
so to speak, this dream so disturbed and so deli¬ 
cious, what was becoming of Cora Brisler, what 
of her adorer, the poor professor? 

He only knew that he was having a sorry time 
of it, and that Cora’s impetuous fondness for 
him seemed interrupted. He was a great man 
and a good man, but he had never understood 
women. He did not know how to love, or to 
manage a love-affair. Cora had managed it all 
for him, until she had made him somewhat exi- 
geant as to her attentions, and had given him 
that most uncomfortable weight to carry about, 
a passion in middle-age. 

He had, above all—to his own self-disgust, be it 
known—consented to this sort of flight with her 
to Venice. She had made him blush before his 
daughter. He felt grieved at his own want of 
dignity. Everything was out of joint. The 
count, even, looked at him blankly. So he 
plunged into the business of his congress, trusting 


I all would come right at last. Not knowing what 
to do next, Effie and her aunt were off together, 
he scarcely knew where, or what they were 
doing. And he would come in wearily, expecting 
a caress from Cora, and that her soft hand 
should brush back his respectable gray hair, as 
it had been wont to do; to be met by the silent 
or the repellent coldness of Cora, who, in her 
turn, was not thinking of him at all, but of ber 
false and faithless Luigi, who was making excuses 
| to her now, and telling her he had “ duties at 
; his regiment,” or some of those convenient lies 
which men always tell when they wish to get 
away from a woman. 

What a miserable moment that is for both, 
when the heart which cools first begins to try to 
damp the ardor of that which has not cooled at 
all. “ Why have you changed ?” “ Why do you 

do this, and that?” “Why, alas! do you not 
seek my hand, my lips, my presence?” Ah! 
what bitter questions these are! A woman 
should never ask these questions, for the answer 
must invariably be a mortifying one. No man 
ever lets a woman go whom he loves, for any 
conscientious scruple. If he lets her go, she 
may be very sure that be is tired of her, that he 
does not feel that intense attraction which once 
drew him, and which, while it lasts, no mortal 
can resist. 

And how can he tell her that ? 

Let her be the first to understand it. Let her 
: save her dignity by flight. Let her hand seem 
! to give the final extinction to love’s taper. 

\ But, with a man, it is different. He is always 
s the suitor. It is he who asks first. Let it be 
| he who asks last: “ Do you love me?” “Why 
s do you not love me?” “Why are you cold to 
> me?” He can do it without loss of caste. Cora 
\ made the fatal mistake of reminding Luigi of 
! certain hand-pressures, on the Grand Canal, of 
i lost and past tendernesses, now interrupted, a 
\ proceeding which the gay young Italian—not a 
\ bad-hearted man, either—found terribly embar- 
< rassing. A coarse nature, hidden under a hand- 
i some person, is invisible while the rose is 
\ opening; but, when the rose fades, how sharply 
| the spines prick the reluctant hand which would 
| drop it, but cannot. Such roses cling like the 
l shirt of Nessus. Cora had the miserable revenge 
> of listening to the professor, who, in his turn, 
| reproaohed her. 

! “Why should we not be married, Cora?” he 
\ asked, one day, when she had been particularly 
< tantalizing. “ I thought, a month ago, that you 
s wished it. I am tired of this sort of thing, half 
I deceiving my sister, my daughter, and playing 
> Borneo at my age. It is not dignified.” 
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And he tried to take the plump hand, which 
Luigi had ceased to toy with. 

“Why should we not be married, Cora?’’ he 
asked. 

“ Because you have a wife living!” said Cora, 
turning upon him a pair of eyes in which he 
saw the cruelty of a thousand bullfights. 

“Cora!” said the professor, in a tone which 
made even her stout nerves winoe. “ Cora, how 
dare you?” 

“I know the whole story,” said she. “And, 
by the accident whioh led me to the hotel oppo¬ 
site yours, on the lake, I have heard that your 
wife is living, and—in Italy!” 

For a moment, from the strong convulsion 
which passed over his face, the shudder, and the 
chill, Cora thought that she had killed him. 

But he recollected himself. 

“ Cora, if you have any such information, you 
should have told me. 1 have believed my wife 
dead many years. What do you know ? What 
have you learned ?’ ’ 

Cora hesitated a moment, and then she struck 
a second blow, over the first wound ; one destined 
to bleed inwardly: 

“ Perhaps, before I tell you, you had better 
attend to your daughter. She seems to be fol¬ 
lowing in her mother’s footsteps. Off, day and 
night, with two men—two lovers, perhaps. It 
seems to be in the blood. Does it not ?” 

The professor felt the room spinning round 
him. All his foolish love for Cora, a love which 
she had invited and fed by a long course of 
appeal, first to his fatherly protection, then to 
his sense of chivalry, finally to his heart, 
seemed to the stern New England Puritan pro¬ 
fessor like a sort of moral scarlet fever. He felt 
as if he were going through some childish disease. 
He felt puerile, small, and unworthy. The news 
was so tragic and unexpected that it dwarfed his 
personal feelings, but the allusion to Effie stung 
him to madness. 

“Cora,” said he, as the self-restraint of edu¬ 
cation and the habit of power came back to him, 
“you will leave Effie out of this conversation. 
Enough that you have told me that my wife is 
alive. Give me proof.” 

“I refer you to these people,” said she, 
putting into his hands the names of Rafael and 
his wife Mathers. 

And she rose rather majestically; for Cora 
had used her advantages well. She had learned 
to sweep out of a room, to take the air of a great 
lady. She had now many a marquis and prince, 
on her list. The Americans had one and all 
accepted her as the beautiful rich American 
who was to make a dean sweep of all Europe, 


perhaps ending up with the Prince of Wales. 
She began at the other end of the line, down 
in Italy; but she had a very good chance at the 
great international congress. And what with the 
introductions of the count and the professor, Cora 
was very well started for a winter in Rome or 
a summer at Hombourg. England, the prize 
best worth the winning, could wait until the 
last. 

And Cora, too, had, within the last few days, 
received an important ally in the person of Sally 
Lord. That young lady, whether caring for 
Ernest Richards or not, had come over to Europe 
to look after her fugitive adorer. She and a set 
of strong-minded and emancipated young females 
were taking a “Cook’s tour” through Europe, 
and they naturally drifted to Venice, where the 
oongress of their countrymen was sitting. 

.Sally Lord and Cora found themselves most 
unexpectedly intimate over what the latter had 
to tell. Nothing more amazing to them both 
than that Effie Primrose, the little plain dry 
stalk, as they both of them thought her, should 
blossom forth as a fascinating woman. They had 
common cause, although they did not say so— 
she had stolen the men they both adored. 

Of course, Sally, as an affianced girl, had a 
wrong of which she could speak. 

“ Ernest began to grow cold toward me, just 
after she flirted so with him at commencement,” 
said Sally, confidentially. “And then, after he 
was taken ill, and grew raving mad, and I 
refused to go and see him—of course, I did 
not think I ought to go and see him, when he 
was crazy with lever, and his mother never 
forgave mo for what she called my heartlessness 
—well, I wrote to his mother, saying I would 
come as soon as I heard that Ernest was getting 
well. Of course, I did not want to take the 
typhoid fever. If I had been his wife, of 
course I should have been there and nursed 
him. But, you see, it is so different; I was 
not his wife. And no girl knows, when she 
is engaged, what may happen. Why, Sarah 
Sprague was engaged seven times before she 
ever married, and then she married so badly. 
If I had taken the fever, and Ernest had got 
well, I might have lost my complexion, and then 
Ernest might have backed out. 1 think I did 
right—don’t you, Cora?” 

“ Perfectly. But I would not let Effie Prim¬ 
rose carry him off, if I were you. There they 
all come up from the gondola now. I declare, 
if Ernest is not leaning on Luigi’s arm!” looking 
out of the window. 

“ Who is Luigi ?” asked Sally, as she looked 
on the stooping figure of her lover, and saw him 
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gazing with fond admiration into the eyes of 
Effie—the transformed, the glorified, the im¬ 
proved Effie. “Well, Europe has improved 
Effie,” said Sally Lord. 

Whatever was the feeling of Miss Lord, she 
did a very cool and unusual piece of business, 
for her: she waited until Effie was snugly 
ensconced in her room, and then she opened 
the door slowly and softly, shut it, and locked 
it: then threw herself at Effie’s feet, and, 
bursting into a flood of tears, she ejaculated: 

“Effie Primrose! why have yon stolen ray 
lover’s heart from me?” 

Perhaps a young heart does not receive such 
a shock from an unexpected accusation as does 
an old heart—perhaps Effie bore the blow better 
than her father had done. “But love is fate, 
and will neither be commanded nor gainsayed.” 
Whatever she had done, if she had loved Ernest, 
it had been done innooently. No Louise la 
Vailiere had struggled with more persistency 
against the innocent shadow of a passion than 
had this little Puritan, who was ready to accuse 
herself of the basest crime because a man’s 
burning black eyes had begun to teach her, 
the neophyte, the secret of a passion whose 
record she was destined to read in many an 
illuminated page. 

And, when the second page was turned, and 
she had wondered at last, with innocent soph¬ 
istry, if she were not unfair to him in thinking 
a3 much as she did of Luigi—when .lol here 
came the stormy Sally Lord to plunge a dagger 
into her heart, and to accuse her of what she 
had so innocently accused herself. 

It was one of the astonishing revelations, to 
Effie’s own self, to her newly-awakened intelli¬ 
gence on this most interesting of gutty eels—this 
Psyche who was being born in her heart—that 
Sally's accusation did not hurt her so much as 
she had dreaded. 

She remained very calm until Sally had ex¬ 
hausted her thin, simulated, and theatrical 
emotion — then Effie answered with a fluency 
which surprised herself: 

“ So you did not drop Ernest, Sally? Doctor 
Smith was mistaken. It was, then, not your 
scorn and indifference that m^de him so Ul?” 

Sally, the tourist of “Cook,” was entirely 
nonplussed: Effie had proved the better diplo¬ 
matist of the two. 

“Do they say that? It is entirely untrue. 
Do they—well, there may be something in it,” 
said Solly, gratified vanity and perhaps the 
beginning of a better feeling confusing her mind 
and speech. “ Has Ernept said anything to you 
about me, Effie?” she asked, her color rising. 


“ Nothing to make me think he does not love 
you,” said Effie, promptly, and with the first 
and greatest approach to a disguise of the truth 
whioh she had ever been guilty of. “Of course, 
he has not made me his oonfidant. You should 
go to him immediately, Sally, if your engagement 
is not broken—perhaps if it is; for, Sally, he is 
very, very ill, and your time with him may be 
short. 1 beg of you, Sally, do not trouble your¬ 
self about me—but see Ernest, and at once. 
Prepare him for your presence by a note: for he 
is weak even to the verge of the greatest danger 
—here.” And Effie touched her forehead. 

“You don’t mean he is crazy?” said Sally, 
her selfish heart immediately rebounding. 

“No; fhr from it. His mind, was never 
clearer, more beautiftil, more comprehensive, 
in better working-order than it is now,” said 
Effie, her fine and delicate intelligence still 
reverberating with the memory of Ernest’s 
description of the past of Venice, which had 
dropped from his languid lips almost in a 
whisper for her ear, as they had floated, that 
day, past Santa Maria del Salute. She was too 
much “on rapport” with that brain to permit 
it to be insulted by a doubt. “But he is in 
danger of a .nervous seizure. 1 have never 
imagined anything like liis nervous prostration,” 
said Effie, sighing a little. 

•“Does Smith think he will recover?” said 
Sally, her New England thrift coming to her 
consolation, as she measured in her greedy 
mind the pro and con of this question, and 
asking herself the practical question as to 
whether it were best to waste her time on 
a doomed man or not. 

“You had better see Doctor Smith yourself,’* 
said Effie. 

“Who is your Italian friend?” asked Sally, 
suddenly. “He seems a good-looking fellow. 
You must introduce him to me. I beg your 
pardon, Effie, for what 1 said about Ernest; and 
I did think, after talking with Cora, that you 
had become a flirt over here. It’s all very mixed 
about Ernest and myself, and 1 ought to see him. 
I will write him a note, so now good-bye. W T hy, 
how red your face is!” 

“The heat of the Venetian sun,” said Effie, 
apologetically. 

But, when Sally left her, she sank on her 
sofa and burst into a flood of hysterical tears. 
Sally’s coarse voice, her low status, her probing 
questions, had dispelled the delicious and refined 
dream of the last month. How long had she 
been floating on the Grand Canal? How long 
floating on that more delicious ether—the danger¬ 
ous watery road that leads to a woman’s “ Santa 
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Maria del Salute”? She seemed to see herself 
in a new light, and her modesty was shocked. 
She, Effie Primrose, called a flirt! That delicate 
and secluded chamber, first love, was ruthlessly 
entered and ruthlessly robbed of its most precious 
pearl—Effie’s dream was dispelled. 

And what new closet had not this profane 
hand unlocked? 

Luigi! 

Why did she feel a singular throb when Sally 
had said “You must introduce him to me”? 
Suddenly, by one of those flashes of intuition 
which come to us from a power beyond ourselves, 
Effie knew that it would cost her nothing to give 
bock Ernest to Sally, but that it would cost her 
more than she could measure to give Sally Luigi. 

She found out, in that moment, which of the 
two men she loved. 

A slight attack of fevei followed this mental 
agitation. Her aunt found her first with a 
severe chill, and then with burning skin, bound- 
ing pulse, and flushed cheek. “It is this dan¬ 
gerous canal business,” said Mrs. Manners. 

The next day, Effie was slightly delirious, and 
a physician was called in, and, after that, three 
days of partial oblivion. 

When she was herself again, she found them 
preparing to move her away from Venice. Luigi 
had found them a quiet place in the mountains, 
where there was a famous doctor for this Italian 
malaria, and the count and his nephew knew all 
about that dread disease and its cure. 

And Effie heard—as sick people hear frag¬ 
mentary conversations—and without asking for 
particulars, that Ernest Richards had had a 
dreadful relapse; that he was insensible for 
hours; that he had had a partial paralysis; and 
that Dr. Smith had taken him to Aix-les-Bains. 

* She seemed to get her father back again in 
this illness. He was sitting by her when she 
came to herself, and his strong, dear, familiar 
arms bore her from her bed to her sofa, from her 
sofa back to her bed. 

They had no words, these two, who had been 
so near and yet so estranged, who had, for a few 
brief weeks, been torn apart by that stronger 
passion which comes to make the family-tie so 
powerless. 

Now, they were as they hod been when she 
was a little child, dear and Intimate. He fed 
her with his great brown hand—how well she 
knew its defined oordage! He brushed her thick 
hair from her forehead, and braided it with a 
woman’s deftness. Perhaps he was as glad as 
she was to return to the pure and u ^embarrassed 
condition of their early fondness, when no Cora, 
and no Ernest, and no Luigi interfered. But 


she noticed, as she grew stronger, that lie had 
changed. The iron-gray hair had become white. 
There was a look of ago on his forehead. He 
was the same dear papa, but there were new 
lines in his face, and a sadness which she had 
never seen before. Once, as she awoke frcm a 
troubled sleep, she found his tears dropping on 
her band. 

“ What iB It, dear papa? Do you think I am 
going to die?” 

“ No; thank God, no,” said he, hastily. “ You 
are in no danger. At least the doctor says you 
are not. Perhaps I cannot bear to see a single 
shadow of illness fall across your free, you who 
have always been so well. But to-morrow we go 
to the mountains, and you will get well and 
strong—dear, dear child 1” 

He kissed her forehead, and, Aunt Kitty Man¬ 
ners coming in at the moment, he left her. 

“So we go to Orta to-morrow,” said that 
lady, bustling about. “ And, I must say, the 
count has managed it all very well. He has 
more sense than I ever gave him credit for. The 
way he sent Cora Brisler and Sally Lord off to 
Florence was masterly, and now he and his 
nephew go with us.” 

Effie heard no more. Somehow, a frill tide of 
health poured through her veins. 

Luigi was going 1 


CHAPTER IX. 

When Effie first looked out upon the mountains 
and little lake, the quaint villas, and the vine¬ 
yards of the country retreat to which they had 
taken her, she felt that health would come back 
to her here, if anywhere. 

But poor Aunt Kitty Manners succumbed at 
once to the poison which was in her veins, and 
was delirious in a few hours. Fever never stops 
with one victim. 

How glad Effie was of the presence of Count 
Correnti, who immediately rose to the rescue, and, 
after an absence of a few hours, returned with a 
sister of some religious order, who could, he 
said, speak a little English, and who assumed 
the care of the sick lady at once, with great 
interest. 

And he disappeared again for a day, and 
returned with an individual whom he called 
Mathers, who proved herself invaluable. 

The sister was a charming companion for Effie, 
when the cares of the sick-room allowed her a 
few hours’ liberty, especially at tw ilight, and she 
came in to talk to her. Luigi was allowed to 
assist at these interviews, sitting outside the 
window, on a little stone loggia, playing his 
guitar. He always brought Effie a little bunch of 
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the fragrant verbena, from the bnshes in the court¬ 
yard, pressing it on his slender brown hand 
before he handed it to her. 

He was very much in love, was Luigi. And, 
with true Italian respect, he told his uncle of his 
affection. 

“Ah! but, my nephew,” said the old count, 
“where is the money for a marriage? If my 
lost casket of papers could but be found, we 
should have a title to some of these villas. And 
how about that very ill young man? Has he 
not a claim ?” 

Luigi thought there had been about enough 
illness, and despair, and hope deferred. He 
was disposed to think the roses which were com¬ 
ing back to Effie’s cheeks were more reassuring 
than the nurses would allow. He longed to 
take her on the lake for a sail; but this, as yet, 
the Sister Francesca would not allow. 

Meantime, poor Aunt Kitty Manners grew 
worse, and, on the turn of the fifth week of her 
malady, she died. Death came, as it always 
does, like a thief in the night, and took the 
strong old woman, the one who held the purse¬ 
strings, the one who, as Count Correnti said, 
“ was not one of those persons whom the gods 
love.” 

Her death threw the party into the most 
infinite confusion. They might, any of them, 
have left this life, and Aunt Kitty Manners 
would have known what to do. But, without 
her, they none of them knew what to do. 

Lying there, majestic in her shroud, the pious 
sister’s care having arranged the lifeless* clay 
without the aid of frizzled false hair with which 
Aunt Kitty had disfigured a fine brow in life, 
•he was dearer, more lovable, more admirable 
than she had ever been to the poor child who 
knelt in bitter grief and self-reproach at her 
•ide, exclaiming: 

“Oh, Aunt Kitty! Aunt Kitty! Why did 
I not love you more?” kissing, again and again, 
the pale hands. 

Sister Francesca took her to her room. 

“You must not weep, my child,” she said: 
“you must be composed.” And then she broke 
down, herself, in a fit of uncontrollable grief. 

Effie turned and looked at her with astonish¬ 
ment. Why was this calm sister so much 
affected ? 

But, before all other questions, Count Correnti 
thought of propriety. He must immediately 
send for Mrs. Brisler, he thought, to play the 
part of “mother” to Effie, until some other 
chaperone had been thought of; for not even 
the presence of death could make him indifferent 
to propriety. His young nephew was sent off to 


Venice, and he and Mathers remained to guard 
the situation. 

The president of Bart ram College was busy 
at this moment, having freshly arrived home in 
America. The telegram frightened him. Could 
anything have happened to Effie? 

No: it was the strong and perpetual Aunt 
Kitty who had gone. 

And he, in his turn, was agitated beyond all 
his previous agitation as to what should become 
of Effie. Perhaps he regretted his sister re¬ 
motely, too. But Effie? 

As for Mrs. Brisler, she promptly declined 
the count's request that she should leave Aix- 
les-Bains—where, as she expressed it, she was 
chaperoning Sally Lord and watching by the 
convalescent couch of Ernest Richards, who had 
returned to his allegiance—perhaps. 

“ Besides,” she added, “ I am, myself, on the 
point of marrying the Count Hundari, a noble 
Austrian, so that I could not, at this moment, 
with propriety, accept the care of a girl who is 
so great a flirt as Effie Primrose. Besides, Aunt 
Kitty Manners always hated me, and I think 
she would turn over in her grave if I appeared.” 

“A refined woman, that,” said the old count, 
after reading her epistle. 

“What shall I do with this little girl?” ho 
asked himself aloud, os, after conducting the 
fttneral-cortege through the church and to a 
temporary grave, he bade adieu to Aunt Kitty. 
“What shall I do with this poor little girl?” 

He was answered by the Sister Francesca: 

“ I will take care of her. I am the person 
best fitted to do so. Signor, I am her mother.” 

“Yes,” said Mathers, entering and shutting 
the door with characteristic caution, although 
the secret she had guarded so well was out. 
“This, signor count, is Mrs. Primrose—my dear 
lady, the best and purest of Christians—and God 
has led her daughter to her.” 

The count had been astonished before in his 
life, but never so much as now. The story 
Mathers had told him had not prepared him 
for this immediate denouement. 

And, above all, he had thought that the wife 
of his friend, the professor, was a guilty woman. 
But this pale sister did not look like a guilty 
woman. Should he, if she were guilty, give her 
her daughter ? 

For once, his Italian tact deserted him. 

“Madame,” said he, “can you explain your 
flight, your silence, your conduct toward your 
husband ?” 

“Alas! ” said she, “ that dear dead woman— 
Kitty Manners—could have done it. She knew 
that I was innocent of all but folly. Ernest 
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Richards loved me. He was the father of the 
young man who has been almost the evil-fortune 
of my daughter. Professor Primrose threw us 
together. Richards spoke the love and paid me 
the attention which my husband forgot. He was 
engaged, with my brother, in some important 
business. Both became defaulters. Shame and 
disgrace hung over my family-name. No one 
but Kitty Manners knew how keenly stung with 
mingled remorse, misery, and with the sense of 
injustice I was, when I fled—not with a lover, 
but with a brother—to end my life in a foreign 
country, without a name. 

“Count Correnti, you remember the young 
soldier who fell fighting for the freedom of 
Italy? You remember the box of papers you 
entrusted to him? You remember the woman 
who opened the door for you, os you fled from 
that fatal battle? I was that woman. The 
young soldier was my poor disgraced brother, 
now ennobled by death. And Mathers, my 
faithful maid, will give you your box of papers, 
lost by us in our flight, but happily recovered 
by her. Now give me my daughter.” 

Aunt Kitty Manners spoke from her grave. 
Her will, a most carefully prepared and legally 
attested document, gave everything to Effie. A 
letter, folded within it, told the story of her 
belief in the good character of Effie’s mother. It 
was a reiteration of all the latter had said in the 
moments of that agitated interview. And Effie’s 
mother had closed Aunt Kitty’s eyes. It was in 
one of the vine-clad villas which Effie had 
noticed from her window, that Count Correnti, 
now established once more in the possession of 
his rights, from which he had so long been 
ejected, sat, calmly puffing his cigarette, and 
looking at a lady who sat near him, and at a 
young girl who knelt, with her head leaning on 
her mother’s shoulder. 

The mother and daughter had found each 
other’s heart. They were “sympatica.” 

“ I shall leave you to-morrow,” said the good 
count. “ Mathers shall be your housekeeper, 
her husband your cook. He is a very good cook. 
I have two duties to perform. My first is to 
Professor Primrose. I must be your ambassador, 
madame, to your husband.” 


“ I do not expect him to forgive me,” said she, 
sadly. “ He has been very good to allow me a 
few months of my daughter.” 

“The other embassy,” said the count, “is on 
behalf of Count Luigi Correnti, who sends me 
to ask of Professor Primrose the hand of his 
daughter. The count will be my heir, and 
I have, on my part, given my consent to this 
royal marriage. What does the princess say?” 

Effie came over to her dear old friend, and 
threw her arms around his neck. 

“ How little 1 thought you were to be my good 
angel, when we left Bertram,” said she. 

“ I do not look it, my dear. Neither Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, nor Corregio, nor any of my 
country-people would have pictured me on angel, 
would they, Madame Primrose?” 

What a changed man, however, was the snuffy 
old Italian professor, in the eyes of Mrs. Brisler, 
whose Hungarian count had turned out to be a 
courier, and who had returned to Bartram, per¬ 
haps to pick up a professor ; in the eyes of Solly 
Lord, who was having her wedding-dress made; 
in the eyes of Mr. Scott, the treasurer, who 
expected large donations ; in the eyes of all 
Bartram—when he returned, a rich nobleman. 

Only one man would have met him as he parted 
from him, and that man was not there to greet 
him. On the very day before the count 
arrived in America, Professor Primrose, while 
addressing his class, and who had been growing 
paler and thinner all winter, fell forward on 
his desk, and never spoke again. The count’s 
embassy was in vain. 

A year after, Luigi Correnti and Effie stood 
together, on the spot where they had first met, 
the little stone loggia, in Venice. 

“I have waited patiently, Effie, have I not?” 
said he. 

“ Yes, Luigi, but it has been time well spent. 
We know each other well now.” 

“And we shall be married to-morrow. Ah I 
Effie, how I wondered, once, which you loved 
best, on that old sleepy canal: whether Ernest 
Richards or Luigi Correnti.” 

“Do you ask now?” she said, and she held 
up to him her rosy lips, to be kissed. 

He did not answer by word, but by deed. 


“STICK TO THE RIGHT.” 

BT CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Stick to the right, whate’er betide; 

FHnrb not, though friends forsake: 
For truth and it have patriots died 
And martyrs faced the stake. 


Life soon Is o'er. Earth cannot give 
But threescore years at best 
Yes: do what's right—that is to live. 
To God leave all the rest 
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“I haw not complained,” she says, softly. 
“He oan never say that 1 have complained.” 

A woman with tired gray eyes and a thin dark ; 
eager-looking faee; with bony work-hardened 
hands; whose swollen joints and misshapen 
sinewy wrists bear mute evidence of what her 
life has been, and whose stunted fingers clasp 
each other nervously* Her hair is pulled back 
from a wrinkled brow, and is twisted into a hard 
tight knot behind. Her faded calieo frock hangs 
loosely from her wasted figure and ciings to her ^ 
shrunken limbs, as the wind blows it back from ; 
her feet. Her collar is clean and white, and a: 
poor little blue necktie has struggled pitifully ; 
to keep some color through all its muoh washing. 
A woman of forty—fortyfive—you would say. : 
A woman who has passed the best years of her 
life, and has come through them a great deal ; 
the worse for the wear and tear. Full forty ; 
years, you would say* and carries the print of ; 
every day of them on her face. And yet—you 
would not believe it—it is only twenty five years 
since she was lifted, a tiny precious bundle, into 
loving arms, while lips that quivered thanked ; 
God and prayed for blessing on the baby- 
daughter. 

You would not believe it possible. You could ; 
not realize that, a few—so very few—years ago, 
the sallow wrinkled skin was like your own, ! 
and that the dull dark hair had a glint of gold | 
that was like sunshine in it. That she was lithe 
and fair and graceful and-—best of all—young. 
You would shake your head in disbelief, to see ; 
her as she stands in the doorway, in the swirling j 
and hurrying wind, her gaunt figure outlined l 
by the light from the setting sum > 

She stands on the low doorsill, shades her j 
eyes with one thin hand; and looks out into the j 
fast-going daylight. j 

And this is what she sees: < 

To the right, a pile of smooth gray hills— < 
with, at this distance, not a fissure to mar the j 
smooth round surface. Clean and sloping, roll- j 
ing back and baek till they meet the dark line ] 
of evening-sky behind them. No treesy no rooks, j 
on any of the many knolls: but a broad even > 
sweep of the tough wiry buffalo-grass, knotted S 
here and there with horny cactus. j 

To the left, the last rays from the setting sun \ 
strike the surface of the dashing and rushing \ 
Vol. XCI.—29. 


river, and change, fbr a moment, into liquid 
gold, the yellow muddy waves. Dashing, in 
muddy confusion, down its narrow channel, the 
river goes, and splashes and frets and fames at 
the sandbars which have reared their gray dry 
heads along the shallow places. 

Along the riverbank, a straggling thicket of 
stunted trees, tangled close together with under¬ 
brush. Not a house, except, far through 'the 
trees, the lights are beginning to twinkle in old 
Simons's ranch, a half-mile away, and toward 
which a worn footpath winds from the doorsill 
where the woman stands. Too well-worn a path 
for her comfort and happiness, perhaps. 

Across the river, on the great dark hills that 
rise abruptly and stretch back until it seems 
as if there could be nothing beyond, a couple of 
Indian tepees have been raised, and the swarthy 
occupants are bustling in and out, while the 
smoke from their evening-fire rises cheerily 
above them. Their gay trappings hold the last 
of the daylight, and the red blankets and shawls 
of the squaws form a dash of color that is 
pleasing on the dark background. They ore 
something better to look at than the hills and 
river that have stared back at her for eight long 
years—something that moves and has life, and 
that the lonely woman is glad to see ; and so she 
watches them as they tether the ponies, cut the 
firewood, and make ready for the fast-coming 
night. She watches them, half unconsciously, 
until a loud “ Hallo-o!” from the wood toward 
Simons’s startles her. Her face flushes, and she 
glances uneasily down the path before she turns 
into the house, where she is met by a chirrup 
of baby-voicee. 

She lights a candle, and places it npon a white 
deal table that is set with a few supper-things. 
It is a very poor and wretched place upon which 
the penny light shines: a rough log cabin, with 
but two tiny rooms* The chinks between the 
logs have been plastered up, and there haa been 
some poor attempt at decoration, in the shape of 
wood-cuts cut from illustrated papers, pasted 
upon a background of brown paper thati had 
first served for the family-grooeries. A small 
sheet-iron stove sends forth a ruddy glow, and 
the kettle on the top bubbles cozily. A poor 
bare little room, but clean and shining: and 
with, here and there, a bunch of grass and a 
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knot of scarlet berries, that show a woman’s < she sits up and puts back her loosened hair, 
hand and a woman’s love of pretty things, j he grows angry, and, with a muttered oath, 
Another room beyond has trim white beds, and > flings himself out of the door and crashes it 
from it comes the sound of baby-trouble, which ! together after him. 

ceases as “mother’s” step is heard. \ She clings to the table and tries to raise 

She has filled the tea-pot and placed it on the \ herself to her feet; but her face grows white, 
table, before she hears the sound of heavy \ and she sinks back, pillows her head on one 
uneven steps coming up the path and over the \ arm, and cries a little, softly and wearily. As 
doorsill. < the minutes go by, she does not move, but lies 

Tall, broad-shouldered, and hearty, with a < quite still—while, from under her swollen lids, 
flushed swollen face, that still bears trace of \ her eyes rove restlessly about the poor room, 
a bygone beauty that, in past years, before the \ They look, through the mist of tears that dims 
dimness had come over his eyes and the purple S their vision, back and forth, from-one to another 
flush to his face, must have been good to see. s of the familiar objects about her. 

His fringed buckskin trousers are tucked into j But, as she looks—as the mist thickens, as 
the tops of his heavy boots, his blue flannel j the tired eyes droop—the low walls seem to sink 
shirt is open at his neck, about which a gaudy j away, and her gaze go«B beyond them: beyond 
striped handkerchief is knotted. < the gray hills, beyond the bleak Dakota prairies, 

He comes in with a half-defiant swagger, and < beyond mountains and rivers, to a small brown 
eats liis supper in silence—a moody discontented j house half hidden among trees and flowers— 
silence, to judge from the unpromising wrinkle s the dear little home, where the days went by 
between his brows. The calico frock flutters 5 in sweet content, and where the happiest of 
around him, and the dishes are set down— j care-free girlhoods was passed. She sees again 
timidly, deprecatingly—before him. In the > the dear old home—-sees it as plainly as ever she 
candle-light, the woman’s face shows more l saw it in the sunny past. She stands again in 
haggard and wretched-looking than ever; sho \ the orchard, under the spreading boughs, with 
moves about slowly, and her eyes watch him \ Harry holding tight her hands, and Harry’s 
anxiously, striving to catch a glance from his j eyes bringing hot happy blushes to her cheeks, 
dim ones. He eats his supper calmly and \ She can see him—tall, slender, and handsome— 
deliberately, without a glance at the pale sad $ and can almost hear his voice. Yes. What is it 
wife, whose eyes fill and whose lips quiver as j he is saying? 

he rises noisily, throws on a broad-rimmed hat, J “Oh, Katie, we will be very happy ! We wil) 
and strides to the door. j make our own little home; and, if it be far 

“You will stay at home to-night, Harry?” j away, you will not mind it, sweetheart. Our 

in timid eager questioning. j own little home—ours: yours and mine, Katie. 

“Not to-night,” he says, brusquely. “I’ve \ Why, what better can there be for either of us? 
business down the river a-piece.” He laughs, j Young? Of course we are, and I am glad of it: 
“You go to bed, and I’ll be in when they close j for we shall have our youth together—those best 
up at Simons’8—not before then, you may be ! glad days, like nothing else that ever comes, 
sure.” s We will have youth, love, and each other. And 

She lays her hand on his arm. \ is not that enough ? Surely, Katie, you will 

“I wish you would stay, to-night, with me. j trust me with your fiiture—you will let me 
I am not well—indeed, I am not. Do not laugh, s prove how I can love and guard you? You will 

Harry. I am frightened, too, and—” j go with me to our home—to ‘the land of the 

He laughs good-naturedly. ! Dacotabs ’ ? ” 

“Is that all? I guess you‘11 live, Kate. I’ll > The candle sputters, blazes for a moment, 
risk you for forty years yet. You’ve told me j then goes out, and her weary eyes open upon 
that same thing so often, you know. Good-bye: the firelight which shines over her. She is 
I’m off for Simons’s. You can’t expect me to alone; the dear old orchard, the lovers, pretty 
stay here,” in contemptuous merriment. bright-eyed Katie, have all gone, and the narrow 

She clings to him. walls frown down upon her. 

“Please, Harry.” She is alone; she is frightened; and she 

His face darkens, and he pushes her from , stretches out her arms with a startled cry of 
him. She is small and slight, and his arm is J “Harry! Harry!” But the wind whistles down 
strong, and she falls; perhaps he dees not mean J the chimney, tears at the creaking window, and 
Jt, but she falls. s there is no reply. 

He looks startled, half frightened; but, as \ Meantime, it has been more jolly than usual 
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at Simons’s. The men there have laughed 
louder and drunk deeper than is customary even 
in that hilarious place. So it is very late when 
Harry Grant stumbles up the footpath and feels 
vaguely for the latch of the door. It is very 
l&te, even for him. But it has been a most 
delightful evening; and, if any compunction 
about Kate came, unsolicited, to him, it was 
drowned in the laughter, drink, and song that 
made it so pleasant down at Simons’s. 

Jovial old Simons! 

Harry laughs out loud at the recollection of 
him, as he fumbles for the latch. He finds 
it, the door swings open, and his half-tipsy 
merriment dies. 

For a ray of light from the stove, striking 
across the room, traverses, on its way, a white 
upturned face—a face with closed sunken eyes 
and tightly-shut pale lips. 

It is the same careworn patient face that is 
always waiting for him, and yet he trembles and 
shrinks back with staring eyes. 

Beside the still white face, a rosy baby one is 
lying. There are tears, undried, on the chubby 
cheeks; and even in sleep the red lips quiver. 
One small hand has pulled away the careful blue 
necktie, and the other has clung to the hard 


worn hands—the hands that never before had 
failed to move for baby’s touch or baby’s cry. 

From the loosened hair, some little tendrils 
have crept out, curling themselves in undecided 
unwonted rings over the wrinkled forehead. 
There is almost a smile about the close-shut 
lips, that have lost their wistftil pathetic curve. 
The face is much more like that of Katie in the 
apple-orchard, long ago, now that the burden of 
life has been laid aside. 

Yes, the burden is laid aside. Yes: for the 
tired feet, in their coarse ragged shoes, there 
has come a long sweet rest. For the planning 
weary brain, for the restless throbbing heart, 
for the struggling and toiling limbs, there has 
come a welcome rest. 

Her life-drama has been played out, and the 
curtain has fallen—the curtain that rose merrily, 
with vows, kisses, hopes, and smiles, promising 
a world all rose-colored—a world where the sky 
was to be forever blue, the sunshine forever 
bright, and where the birds would fbrever sing 
only love-songs. 

And now the lights are all put out, the music 
hushed: and, while the careless world laughs 
on, she turns her eyes gladly from it to the 
shadow of the “great unknown.” 


TO DEATH. 


BY JOHN P. SJOLANDER. 


All dark ; no spark of hope’s bright ray 
Oan ever light thy lace for aye : 

Thou’rt dark and grim, and dark alway. 

In fnture and the past. 

No light—deep night; with naught of hope; 
With tears and fears and sighs to cope: 

With earth alone, but earth, thy scope, 

No promise else thou hast 

Though cold and bold and dark and grim, 

I see thee in the twilight dim, 

’Twixt day and night, upon the rim 
Where lights and shadows meet— 
Pale-lipped, equipped with summoning script, 
Thy shadow-wing fresh Lethe-dipped. 

0 death 1 thou art of terror stripped, 

Thy power is incomplete. 

Dearii bath no wrath for me or fear, 

No dread though coming near—so near. 

I was not bom to sojourn here— 

Thou art of terror stripped, 

0 death. The breath of life, the soul, 
Though mighty thou, brooks no control 
From thee, but wings to brighter goal. 

Its earthly fetter slipped. 


I ) The brow that now all-fevered throbs, 

$ The heart so full of aching sobs, 

S It’s these alone of pain death robs, 

i Where, then, the victory ? 

s Thy wrath the faith can never win, 

| O death, through which we enter in 

< Where ne’er thou’st been, will ne’er be seen, 
j To live eternally. 

) To meet and greet loved gone before, 

I And part with them no more, no more, 

> 0 death, thou hringest joy great store 

< To heart disconsolate. 

> 0 death, thy breath that seeming chills, 

< But worketh as the Master wills, 

As summer comes and decks the hills 
That winter kissed so late. 

% When mom is bora So bright-appareled, 

f And life is like a song sweet-caroled, 

\ Ere with ourselves and life we’ve quarreled 

| At morning, noon, and night, 

\ ’Tls then—yes, then—thou’rt full of dread, 

> Costumed in guise does terror shed. 

{ Bnt, when all. all, is dark and dead, 

' Thou bringeet life and light 
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BY ZAIDKB B. SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. | 

The cation was black with a thick tangled \ 
mass of underbrush. Here and there, amid its \ 
gloomy greenness, a few sweetbriar-roses thrust | 
up their, pale-pink faces, and were faintly < 
reflected in the clear little stream, coursing so J 
swiftly under the shadow of the great rocks, s 
and losing itself in the yellow-brown current j 
of the Missouri. S 

At the head of this coffee-colored river, within \ 
sight of the cation, was a ferry. It was a primi- | 
tive affair enough, the conveyance of passengers j 
and vehicles from shore to shore being done J 
through the agency of a floating raft guided by i 
a stout rope. j 

One day, the rickety old stage-coach from j 
Helena, on its way to the famous Sulphur \ 
Springs, brought, as passengers, two young men \ 
to this ferry. They were good-looking young 
fellows, both under thirty, vigorous and broad- \ 
shouldered, with a healthful glow in their brown j 
cheeks, and a pleasant light in their clear 
frank eyes. They looked not unlike, and were 
evidently brothers. 

Not a tree cast its shadow on the painfully 
new building where they were to dine; not 
a vine relieved the dazzling whiteness of its 
staring front: but the tiny box-like parlor, 
darkened by green-paper shades, was refreshing 
in contrast to the intolerable heat and glare 
without. 

“ Suppose we spend the night here, and rest 
up a little,*’ suggested the elder of the two. 

“ I think the cafion we have just come through 
is worth exploring. A bit of it wouldn’t look 
bad on canvas.” 

“And what will become of our hunting, if 
1 once begin painting, Justine?” 

“ Oh, the hunting can wait. Haven’t we got 
the whole autumn ahead of us?” 

So, when the portly florid landlady came 
bustling in to announce the meal, she was 
assailed by eager inquiry from the young men 
as to whether she could accommodate them over¬ 
night. 

“ Wal, I s’ pose you could have Libbie’s room,” 
she said. “It’s pretty small; but you can sort 
o crowd in, I guess, bein’ it’s only for a night.” 

This settled, the young men went in to din¬ 
ner. They found the low shed room crowded 
(642) 


and nearly eveiy seat at the long table filled. 
In and out was .flying a sleepy-eyed “John 
Chinaman/' bringing plates and great dishes of 
victuals, at the same time bestowing smiles 
that were indeed “childlike and bland” on the 
famished coach-travelers. 

At the head of the well-filled table stood a 
slender young girl, in a somewhat faded dark- 
blue dress, pouring out coffee into great thick 
stone-china cups. 

“ 4 Libbie/ ” whispered Justine, smilingly. 

His yellow - haired brother laughed, and in 
return encountered a pair of dark earnest eyes, 
over the coffee-pot. 

“Will you have coffee, gentlemen?” a soft 
well-modulated voice inquired, as the brothers 
took their seats. 

By Jove! this could not be Libbie. There was 
nothing of the mother—of the buxom loud- 
voiced landlady—in her. But then, perhaps, 
Libbie was not the landlady’s daughter. 

These thoughts chased rapidly through the 
young men’s heads, and they exchanged quick 
glances of amused bewilderment and surprise, 
as they replied affirmatively to the question asked 
them. 


CHAPTER II. 

The afternoon of that day found the brothers 
deep in the cafion, reveling in its wild pic¬ 
turesqueness : Gerard busy with his pencil, his 
brother idly looking on, or more idly lounging 
about. 

Suddenly, out of the gloom and blackness of 
the gulch below, appeared a slender girlish 
figure, all in blue. The fair delicately-rounded 
face was outlined against the cool dark-green 
of the undergrowth behind her. High above 
the small well-poised head shone the glowing 
pines. Was it this glow, reflected, that made 
the girl’s face so radiant, that lit up and kindled 
the somewhat sad eyes into such beauty ? 

Quite unconscious of anyone near, she ad¬ 
vanced slowly. At the stream, she paused and 
jj stood still, her eyes still intent on the flaming 
pines. 

“ What can have brought her here—at this 
hour, and alone?” whispered Justine. “What 
can her mother be thinking of, to let her roam 
about in this wild place, by herself?” 
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Gerard made no answer, but took up his 
sketching-book, and soon Libbie's young wistful 
face and slender graceful figure were dotted 
down on one of the white pages. 

“ There,” he cried, handing it to his brother 
for inspection. “ Isn't that a fair likeness?" 

Suddenly, something gave way beneath him; 
the smooth treacherous rock was crumbling; he 
knew he was going: the next moment, he had 
fallen heavily from the bluff to the ground 
below. 

“ Let me help you," cried a girl's clear voice, 
dear in spite of its tremulousness. And Libbie 
came running toward him. 

The color and light had quite gone out of her 
face now; but it was full of anxious sympathy. 
She knelt beside Gerard, and raised his head to 
her lap. 

“ He is unconscious," she said, as Justine 
came hurrying down. “ Bring me some water 
from the brook." 

He obeyed swiftly and silently. Then, 
together, they dashed the ice-cold water in 
Gerard’s blanched pain-drawn face, and chafed 
his limp nerveless hands. 

“ I think he has sprained or hurt his foot, in 
some way," the young girl continued. “You 
see, he lies with it twisted under him." 

Justine tried moving the foot; a groan was 
the result. Then Gerard's blue eyes opened, 
bewildered, upon them. But directly he smiled, 
though feebly. 

VAh, then I am alive, after all!" he said. 

“Thank God, you are," cried Justine, earn¬ 
estly, involuntarily. 

The girl, in whose lap Gerard’s handsome 
sunny head still lay, said nothing, but her white 
scared face was full of feeling. 

“We must get him home," Justine said, at 
length. “ Lean all your weight on me." 

“ Lean on my arm, too," said Libbie, simply. 

So, between them, Gerard managed to make 
his way, limping painfully back through the 
cafion to the ferryhouse. 

Once there, he was helped upstairs to Libbie’s 
room—or what had been Libbie’s room, rather. 
It was a pretty little room; blue in color, with 
white curtains at the tiny window, and a few 
quite artistic pictures—though they were only 
wood-cuts, and evidently clipped from some 
magazine—on the whitewashed walls. On a 
small blue-draped table in one comer stood an 
old cracked gilt-edged bowl, filled to overflow¬ 
ing with pink sweetbriar-roses from the cafion. 
Above this little table hung a rack of books. 

With a quick -eye, Justine took in all this, and 
decided that the room was not bad. 


About - dusk, as the long and wonderfully 
bright twilight was fading, Ah Sing, the bland 
sleepy Chinaman, appeared with a temptingly- 
arranged little supper on a tray. Gerard’s 
artistic sense recognized all the pretty detail: 
the smoothly-laid snowy napkin, the gay little 
rose-wreathed plate, and the bunch of wild- 
flowers, also from the cafion, nestling near it. 
He knew full well that Libbie’s dainty fingers 
must have had something to do with it; but the 
pain hi his ankle caused his appetite to fail him. 

In the dusk and starlight, he lay tossing on 
the small white bed, which Justine had drawn 
near the window, listening to the rush of the 
river, and feeling very unlucky and unfortunate. 

Finally, he fell asleep. Justine sat watching 
him until late in the night. 


CHAPTER III. 

Three weeks drifted by. The brothers were 
still at Cafion Crossing. Gerard's sprain had 
proved more serious than tiiey hod first fhnciod 
it would. But, at last, he was beginning to 
Creep about, with the aid of a cane. 

October had come; but the air was yet soft 
and pleasant; and, although there was snow on 
the fhr-distant “Rockies," a little of the fair 
though only-too-brief summer lingered. 

Justine and Gerard were sitting, one evening, 
on the house-porch, enjoying the clear bright 
starlight and the velvety warm wind—a genuine 
“ Chinook"—blowing throagh the oafion. Near 
them sat Libbie and her mother. 

“ Do you often have such a pleasant autumn ?" 
Justine asked, at length. 

“ Yes, often, in October," Libbie said. “An<F 
then, again, we quite as often have snow, and 
need a fire, in July," she added, quickly. “ It 
is a changeable climate, and the winters are long 
and very severe. Sometimes I think spring will 
never come." And, unconsciously, she gave a 
little impatient longing sigh. 

Gerard turned toward her, in the dark. 

“Poor little thing!" he said, and his voice 
was full of real pity. “ Poor little thing! What 
do you do with yourself, all the terrible snow¬ 
bound months?" 

“Oh, Libbie’s never lonesome," eagerly ex¬ 
claimed 1 the buxom landlady, with no little pride 
in her pretty daughter. “She’s busy from 
mornin’ till night, 'peats like. But yet she 
alius finds time to practise on her pianer and 
read a bit, seems to me. Oh, Libbie’s a smart 
one, I tell you. When she was a-goin’ to school 
in Helena, and a-comin’ home at vacation-time, 
she seemed restless and oneasy even then, if She 
wasn’t a-doin’ something all the time." 
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“ You went to school in Helena, then?” said 
Justine, also turning to the young girl, who had 
shwnk back a little and remained silent during 
her mother's long speech. 

“Yes.” 

“Did you like it there?” continued Justine, 
presently He had become interested, during 
these quiet monotonous weeks, in this pretty 
earnest-eyed girl, and he felt that he would like 
to know more about her. 

“Oh, yes; very much. It was there I first 
learned anything.” 

’ Again the fond mother interposed. 

“She learned a heap, too!” she cried, 
triumphantly. “She took the highest honor 
e’ any girl in school, and she had a wreath 
o* flowers put on her head, and a medal hung 
about her neck for good behavior. Didn’t you, 
Libbie, child?” 

The girl colored hotly. 

“Never mind, mother,” she said, quickly 
though gently. “I know very little, after all.” 

“Lor’, child,” began the mother, indignantly. 
But her daughter only laughed, and ran past her 
into the house, without waiting for her to finish. 

Presently, on tho stillness, came the sound of 
the piano from the little parlor, followed by 
Libbie’s pure clear young voice. 

She sang with much pathos a somewhat sad 
little ballad, and her listeners outside in the 
darkness heard with surprise, mingled with 
pleasure. She had never sung like that before. 
Her songs were more apt to be gay, arch, coquet¬ 
tish : full of little runs and grace-notes, which 
displayed the flexibility of her voice rather than 
4ts expression. 

When she had ended, Gerard rose quickly 
from his chair, and limped with his cane into 
the parlor. 

Justine remained quietly without. Libbie’s 
singing had set him to thinking. What could 
make the girl sing like that? Young as she 
was, could she have had any trouble? One 
oould hardly sing that way, with such hopeless 
longing in one’s voice, unless one had had some 
sad experience. Justine found himself sighing 
and repeating mentally his brother’s words: 
“Poor little thing! poor little thing!” 

“What ails the child? What makes her sing 
such doleful sort o’ stuff?” muttered the mother. 
Presently, like Gerard, she got up and went 
indoor. 

“ Sing something bright and jolly - like, 
Libbie,” Justine heard her say to her daughter. 
“ Don’t sing any more o’ them fun’ral-tunes.” 

And again Libbie laughed. 

Then she ran her fingers through a bright 


little air, and sang another ballad with oharming 
abandon, until she came to the verse: 

“And, deep in my breast, 

Sweet thoughts are at rest; 

No eye but my own their beauty shall see. 

They're dreams, happy dreama— 

Dear one, of thee l ” 

But her voice suddenly faltered. She rose 
abruptly from the piano, and stood trembling 
slightly beside it. 

“Oh, why did you stop?” cried Gerard, 
reproachfully. “ 1 was enjoying it so much. 
You don’t know, Miss Libbie,” he went on, 
“how much pleasure your singing has given 
me, all these weeks. I could hear you quite 
plainly, from my little room above, and I used 
to listen eagerly for your touch on the piano. 
You have fairly charmed the pain away from 
my ankle, at times,” he ended, smilingly. 

“Iam glad if I have given you any pleasure,” 
the girl answered, simply. Her voice was low 
and just a little sad. 

Justine caught her words and the tone in 
which they were uttered. With her mother, 
he exclaimed: “What ails the child?” 

After a little, the young people came out on 
the porch again. 

“Miss Libbie and I are going for a little 
walk,” Gerard announced, “ down by the river. 
I think, with the aid of her strong young arm 
and my cane, I may venture.” 

“Very well; but don’t go far,” said Justine. 
And he lit a cigar and watched them depart. 

Why was it that Libbie’s “strong young arm” 
trembled so, when Gerard leaned on it ? Surely, 
it could not be his weight; for he did not bear 
at all heavily upon it, relying more on his stout 
walking-stick. And why did the color come 
and go so quickly in her fair round cheek? 
And why did her pretty dark eyes so suddenly 
grow dim—so dim, she could scarcely see the 
river rushing past them, for a moment? Ah, 
Libbie I Libbie! Would it not have been better 
for you if Gerard and his brother had never 
come to Cafion Crossing? 


CHAPTER IV. 

And so another week went; then another. The 
brothers were still at the little house within 
the shadow of the great caflon, and they seemed 
loth to leave. 

The last fourteen days had been very pleasant 
ones—perilously pleasant for poor little Libbie; 
and, perhaps, perilously pleasant for Justine 
Brainard as well. For had he not suddenly 
awakened to the fact that his interest in this 
fair wistful-eyed young girl—this pretty simple 
Montana maiden — was fast developing into 
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something more: something much more serious ? 
In vain did he strive to close his eyes to this 
new-born knowledge. In vain did he endeavor 
to laugh at himself and his “romantic folly,” as 
he termed it. Libbie’s fair young face would 
rise before him, dispelling all doubt as to the 
nature of his regard for her. He realized quite 
well that, in this short time, he had learned to 
love her. 

He longed to carry her away with him at 
once: to take her back with him to the East: 

. to show her all the great cities and beautifhl 
places, of which she, in her innocence, had 
never dreamed. In his “romantic folly,” he 
called her “ his little wild-flower,” and wondered 
if she would bear transplanting. She was his 
“first and only love,” he told himself, with 
quite boyish enthusiasm; whereas, Gerard had 
had many. 

In the starlit darkness, on another evening, 
Justine sat alone on the porch overlooking the 
river. Libbie and Gerard had wandered off 
again. At length, the elder Brainard brother 
.became aroused from his dream, became suddenly 
conscious of the absence of the others, and 
moved restlessly in his seat. Finally, he tossed 
his partially-burned cigar over the railing and 
rose to his feet. 

Where could they have gone? What did 
Gerard mean, by keeping her away so long? 
He paced the little porch impatiently. Then 
he suddenly gtood still, and his face was very 
white, in the clear starlight. Could it be—could 
it be that Gerard loved her, as well ? 

In the meantime, Gerard and Libbie were 
walking by the river once more. 

“Libbie,” the young man was saying, “do 
not go back yet. It is too pleasant to be 
indoor, and Justine will never miss us—he is 
enjoying his cigar too much. Let's sit down 
here, a little while, and have a look at the 
stars.” 

As the young man spoke, he threw himself 
down on the bank and glanced up at the shining 
sky. 

Did he know he had called her “ Libbie ” ? 

She did, at least. She trembled visibly, and 
dipped her small hot hands into the river, to 
cool them. 

“Do you know,” continued her companion, 
presently, still intent on the gleaming points of 
cold white light above, “do you know, I shall 
miss these walks greatly when I’m gone ? And 
we are going in a few days.” 

They were going, in a few days ? 

The girl drew a quick breath. Then she grew 
both numb and still. Of course, she had known 


they must go pretty soon; Gerard’s ankle was 
quite well now, save a little stiffness; but she 
had not known—had not realized, at least—that 
their departure was quite so near at hand. 

Ah, why had they come at all, and disturbed 
her peace? But then, had she been at peace 
before their coming? Had she not had vague 
longing, even then, to escape from the life she 
was leading ? Sometimes, she almost wished her 
mother had never sent her to school in Helena. 
It had unfitted her for her home-life, by giving 
her a glimpse of the world beyond. 

And then the Brainard brothers had come to 
Can on Crossing, and life had suddenly become 
changed for her. Justine, with his fine clear-cut 
face and deep-set earnest eyes, had won the 
girl’s admiration at once. But Gerard’s sunny 
hair and blue laughing eyes had won something 
more—her love. 

The fact of Gerard’s being an artist was a 
great thing, also, in his favor. Was not an 
artist a wonderful being, who could create 
charming and exquisite pictures of his own? 
As to the depth of Gerard’s nature, or whether 
it answered to her own, Libbie never paused to 
think. An artist must be noble and everything 
good, in her simple belief, else he could not be 
an artist. 

And so Libbie had fallen in love with Gerard ; 
and Justine—grave kindly Justine—had fallen 
in love with Libbie; and Gerard—gay young 
scamp that he was—had not fallen in love with 
anyone, or at all. 

On rushed the dark river; brighter shone the 
clear white stars; fresher grew the cool night-air 
from the mountains. At length, it dawned upon * 
Gerard that his companion had made no com¬ 
ment upon his laBt remark, and he noticed that 
she was shivering slightly. 

“ You are cold,” he said, quickly. “ We must 
walk on. These October nights are not what 
they were a week or so ago.” 

He rose to his feet? and held out his hand 
to help her rise also. 

“I am not cold—that is, not very. If you 
don’t mind, I would rather sit still a little 
longer,” she said, rather brokenly. 

“Have you a shawl on? Are you warmly 
enough wrapped ?” he asked, and he bent down 
over her, and drew her shawl—a soft gray one of 
her mother’s—more closely about her. His warm 
hand touched her cold cheek and throat in 
doing so. 

“You are cold!” he cried, when, to his 
amazement, she gave a little choking sob, and 
sprang away from him, and ran past him, down 
the grass-beaten path along the river. 
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“ Libbie! Libbie!” he called, loudly. 

In a moment, he had overtaken her and found 
her crying, striving in vain to hide her tear- 
stained face from him. 

“Why, Libbie, child, what ails you?” he 
demanded, earnestly, taking both her small cold 
hands in his. He was strongly tempted to lay 
that pretty brown head on his shoulder, and 
kiss those heavy tear-filled eyes. But, though 
the temptation was. great, poor little Libbie being 
undeniably charming, prudence came to the 
rescue. No. He must not make love to her— 
he must be careful—it would never do for him 
to entangle himself with his landlady’s daughter, 
were she ever so pretty. Had he not. seen many 
girls just as pretty before, whom he had fancied, 
then forgotten as quickly as he should Libbie, 
which would be as soon as he should leave the 
territory ? So he oontented himself with caressing 
the small hands in his possession, and repeating, 
tenderly: “Poor little thing! Poor little 
thing!” 

“ Don’t!” the girl cried, passionately, tearing 
her hands away from him. “ I can’t bear it! 
You don’t really care for me—not—not as I do 
for you!” 

The words escaped her before she knew it. 
A crimson wave of shame swept over her face. 
The pretty brown head was held low in bitter 
humiliation. 

And so she loved him 1 

Gerard had feared as much, and now he knew 
it. The knowledge agitated and vexed him not 
a little. He began reproaching himself for his 
many little attentions shown the young girl 
* during the past weeks. How he wished he had 
let her, and her singing, and her romantic walks 
along the lonely river-rshore, righteously alone. 

And so she loved him! 

Justine had heard Libbie’8 last tearful words 
as well, for he had come out to meet them in his 
impatience, and, in the darkness, he had stumbled 
on them unaware. • 

Her unhappy little confession rang in his ears, 
and repeated itself again and again. 

With a heavy heart, he strode away, without 
making himself known to them, leaving the young 
couple to themselves. 

For a while, Libhie and Gerard moved on 
silently. At length, the young man felt that he 
must say something, and therefore began, 
abruptly: 

“ You ought not to say, Libbie, that I do not 
care for you. On the contrary, I do—indeed, 
I do. I think you are one of the prettiest, bright¬ 
est, sweetest girls I ever met. But—but I never 
dreamed you cared for me—in this w^y—and—” 


“ I know what you would say,” the girl inter¬ 
rupted, hastily, and turning proud wet eyes upon 
him. “And you cannot—it is impossible for you 
to feel the same toward me. There is no need 
for you to tell me—I know it already.” 

They were near the house by this time, and, 
before Gerard could say more, Libbie had run 
past him, up the steps, and vanished indoor. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Other days had passed. The cafion lay 
stripped of all its vivid autumn coloring. There 
was a leaden sky above, and the yawning black 
gulch was black no longer, but white with snow. 
Only the few straight tall pines shone greenly 
through the whiteness, and the little stream, 
choked with ice, struggled feebly on. 

It was only November, but winter had come. 
Far away stretched the great plains, white and 
cold. The “ Rockies” had fresh hoods on their 
ragged purple peaks, and at their base lay the 
foot-hills, like soft rolling drifts. A keen wind 
was blowing, a wind that promised to be a 
blizzard before night. 

In spite of their warm wrappings, the Brainard 
brothers shivered, as they stood waiting on the 
house-porch : waiting for the coach, or rather for 
the sled—for the old dilapidated “jerky” had 
been abandoned since the snow—the sled which 
was to take them away from CaQon Crossing. 

Madly rushed the dark swollen river before 
them. From the cafion came the dismal howling 
of a coyote. 

“ Beastly day!” cried Gerard, impatiently. 
“Thank fortune, we have decided to return to 
civilization, and not lose ourselves further in the 
wilds of this miserable country !” 

“ I like the country,” said Justine, simply 

He stood looking straight before him, with a 
heavy heart, and did not see his brother’s 
frowning face. 

At the window of the little blue room above 
knelt Libbie. Her small white face was hidden 
by the curtains. But she could see those two ob 
the porch below her very plainly. 

Yes; they were going away. It was all over. 
The happy, happy time was at an end. The 
awakening from her little dream had come. She 
had loved Gerard, as she had fancied she should 
love some day, and—and Gerard had not loved 
her! 

In her unhappiness and pain, how little did 
Libbie dream that Justine, grave silent Justine, 
whom she admired with a sort of girlish rev¬ 
erence, was suffering quite as keenly as herself. 

Only Gerard, apparently, was careless and free 
from pain. 
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He had already said “ good-bye” to the young 
girl, and so had Justine. The little romance of 
a few weeks was at an end. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mobs than a year had passed since the 
Br&inard brothers had left CaBon Crossing; 
more than a year since poor little Libbie hod 
believed herself quite broken-hearted. In that 
time a wondrous change had come over the girl’s 
feeling for handsome gay young*Gerard. 

Could it be that Libbie was fickle ? No; that 
was not her failing. But she had discovered— 
discovered on the very day of her parting with 
him—that Gerard was not worthy of her love. 
On coming to herself, that gray snowy day, 
after watching the brothers depart, she had 
busied herself mechanically in “ straightening 
up” her little room—the room the young men ! 
had occupied during their stay—and in making.: 
things a little more orderly. In brushing up 
the hearth in front of the open fireplace, some- 
thing, a crumpled sheet of drawing-paper, had 
caught her eye, among the torn bits of old 
letters thrown there by Gerard, with an evident 
intention of burning. She stooped quickly to: 
rescue it from the flames—for was not anything •; 
of Gerard’8 precious to her? And she recog-: 
nixed the firm bold touch of his pencil at once. : 

It proved to be a leaf from his sketch-book, 
the one to which Libbie’s own fair pensive face ; 
had been transferred by him, that afternoon of 
his accident in the caBon. 

A flush of pleasure crept quickly into the :j 
girl'8 white face. He had been sufficiently : 
pleased with her then, as far back as that—for 
she caught sight of the date at the bottom of the 
page—to give her a place in his sketch-book: 
that wonderful volume! 'Then her cheeks grew j 
deadly pale again. i 

With the date, other letters were standing out j 
blackly, only too distinctly, before her: “Our \ 
Landlady’s Daughter, September 20th, 1880.” j 
For an instant, the room grew suddenly dark ; \ 
the girl clenched her small hands. So that was \ 
all she was, all Bhe had ever been, to him ? ' 


“Our landlady’s daughter”! 

The words repeated themselves again and 
again to her. 

She almost hated him, for the moment. Then 
she started to tear the leaf into bits, when far¬ 
ther writing, in a different hand, on the back of 
it, attracted her attention. It was only a little 
verse, signed with Justine Brainard’s initials; but 
she read it eagerly and tremblingly. For was it 
not dedicated to her—Libbie? And did it not 
speak in praise of her “wistful child's-face” ? 

The girl felt the difference at once, and only 
too keenly. Justine had respected her, while 
Gerard had not. 

She smoothed the crumpled page out carefully, 
re-read the little verse several times, and then 
locked it away in her small writing-desk, to 
keep for ever. 

And so, from the very day of their parting, 
Libbie’s love for Gerard underwent a change. 
And, as the days and weeks and months went 
on, the memory of the man who had been so 
much to her gradually grew dim, that of his 
brother more bright. 

And so more than a year went by. 

It was a windy April evening when Justine 
Brainard made his way, on horseback, toward 
CaBon Crossing. 

Someone was sitting at the piano, playing 
softly, as he entered the little parlor. 

“ Libbie!” 

“ You have come back! ” she cried, incredu¬ 
lously and joyously. “ I was afraid you never 
would—” 

Her manner told him even more than her 
simple earnest words, so suddenly checked, while 
a deep blush rushed up over her eager face. 
He felt that his coming had not been “folly” 
or “in vain,” as he had only too firmly believed 
it to be. 

After a while, through generosity to his 
brother, he said, with the girl’s hand held 
closely and lovingly within his: 

“And Gerard: you do not ask for him.” 

“I had quite foi^gotten him, in the joy of 
seeing you,” she confessed, guiltily. 


A ROSE FROM HER GRAVE. 

BY G101QS VBXDKtlOK ?AIK. 


DiAmur, I plucked a flower from your grave to-day; 

’Twas beautiful, as you once were when on your cheek 
The color of the red rose dwelt: this one wae pale, 

Like you when oold in death—eo like Mfb’s deep—you lay. 
Hushed, still, but with a smile that seemed that it would 
speak 

To tell me of the joys beyond this tearful vale. 


8o rarely beautiful this flower was, it seemed 
That—could there be such metamorphoels of soul— 

Tour spirit, undesirous of the grave's ropoee. 

Bad, by gracious God from sad oblivion redeemed, 

Stoi'n from Us couch, and now above a church-yard 
knoll 

Bloomed In the gentle beauty of a fair white rose. 
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There was a “big meetin’ gwine on” at Sleepy 
Hollow church, a mile or so from “Ole Uncle 
Isrul” Beasle's cabin, and the whole neighbor¬ 
hood was, consequently, in a state of great 
excitement. This, in the course of time, reached 
“Ole Isrul’a” cabin itself. But, whatever the 
patriarch’s reflection on the subject was, he 
put it, for a time, into his pipe and stolidly 
smoked it. Certain it is, he never “went nigh” 
the meeting but once, greatly to his wife’s grief. 

“Dat Isrul’s jest er bran’ fur de burnin’,” 
said Aunt Hannah to her bosom-friend, Sister 
Cyntkiaua Sprouts. “He’s er hardened stiff¬ 
necked ole sinner. No use argufy in’ wid him.” 

“ No, Missus Sprouts,” he said, placidly filling 
his pipe; “ ’tain’t no use. I were over dere las' 
Sunday night; an’, I tell yer what, I hain’t got 
no jedgment on sich goin’s-on—sich screechin’ 
an’ yellin’ an’ cuttin’-up was never seed. Dere’s 
no use o’jawin’, Hanner: I don’t’prove ob it, 
nohow an’ no way. Now, dere was Columby 
Jinks—what a spitfire dat gal is. Wal, yer see 
her, dat night, wait until Brudder Dobbs got ter 
beatin’ de Book, an’ preachin’ an’ prayin’ all in 
one bref. Den Columby, she set up er yowl, 
leaped offen her seat like I’ve seen er catermount 
do, an’ ’way she went, like mad — spinnin’, 
shoutin’, clappin’, screechin’, an’ huggin’ de 
sistreu an’ bredren permisc’ous—until she come 
tor Molly Rouncer, when she flung out bof dem 
mons'rous arms o’ hern, an’ fotched one ob ’em 
down wid sich er whack ’cross de nape o’ dat 
gal’s neck. ’Twas er miricul, ’most, it hadn’t 
dislumcated her backbone. Now, Missus Sprouts, 
yer know why Columby done dat. ’Twan’t no 
love-lick she fotched Molly Rouncer, nor ’twan’t 
no ’ligion: ’twere de debbil, most like; for 
everybody knows dere ain’t no love lost atwixt 
dem two gals. Jim Sothern’s er-sparkin’ ’em 
both, an’ dey hates one anudder like pisen. 
Dere’s anudder t’ing, ladies,” taking the pipe 
from his mouth and shaking the ashes from the 
bowl: “I don’t nohow b’lieve in dis screechin’ 
an’ shoutin’. Last Sunday night, I sot an’ 
looked on an’ thought—an’ thinks me, dis ’minds 
me ob dem priests o’ Baal, er-callin’: *0 Baal, 
hear us! 0 Baal, hear us.” An’ I was ’minded, 
like de good ole prophet, ter say: 4 Shout louder, 
call louder; mebby your Baal’s er-sleepin’, or 
he’s deef, or he’s ’way from home som’ers.’ 
(548) 


Now, my ole missus used ter say: ‘Isrul, de 
Lord’s right ’longside ob you all de time. He 
goes wid yer even when yer creeps underneaf 
de corncrib ter steal de hen’s-eggs, an’ Ho sees 
yer if yer eats er batter-cake or flapjack atwixt 
de kitchen an’ de breakfus’-table—not ter say 
nothin’ o’ knockin’ de ole turkey-gobbler offen 
de roost.’ Dat were in my young days, Missus 
Sprouts. But how many in dat meetin’ t’inks 
dat dis am so now? Lor’ bress my soul, dere 
were enough fried chicken-legs dere ter march 
more’n half dem black saints straight down ter 
de gates ob perdition. T’ink dat’s’ligion ? Now, 
I t’ink ’ligion is doin’ right. Not er-kintin’ no 
’ffense ter you, Missus Sprouts.” For that 
stately individual had risen, in offended majesty. 
“ You’se er prime cook, an’ honester den de day’s 
long, as everybody knows. It’s de hippercrits 
Use meanin’.” 

“Missus” Sprouts was slightly mollified; but 
“’twere time for her to be gwine,” she said; 
“de sistren an’ bredren was ter hold er pra’r- 
meetin’ ’bout two o’clock, an’ she mus’ be dere.” 

“ Me an’ Juba’ll be ’long, too, ’bout dat time,’ 
said Aunt Hannah, in bidding farewell. 

But, when Aunt Hannah went to the wood- 
pile, to see if Juba had cut pine-knots enough 
for her evening-work, Juba was not to be found: 
he had laid down his axe and departed. 

She was, therefore, in no very religious frame 
of mind when she set out, that afternoon, for the 
Sleepy Hollow meeting-house. She had had to 
chop the wood for her evening-cooking; and, 
had Juba been within reach, he would doubtless 
have felt her strong arm. Nor did the long hot 
walk tend to cool her blood. She had to go fast, 
being behind time. On the whole, shi reached 
the meeting-house in no very pleasant mood. 

There was a full congregation assembled in the 
shed-like building. But she found a rickety 
split chair; and, pushing back her flop-eared 
calico bonnet and wiping .her heated brow, she 
sat down near the open side-door next the 
pulpit, where the breeze might strike her fhirly. 

She might have reaped the benpfit of this 
favorable position, but that, about this time, 
there was a later and hotter arrival: a fleshy 
matron, who came in puffing and steaming, 
carrying on her arm a ohubby shapeless round- 
eyed baby, as steaming-hot as herself. The two 
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filled up much of the space between Aunt 
Hannah and the door. 

The mother had evidently prepared for a long 
stay. She first deposited, on the floor beside 
her chair, an open-mouthed quart-measure mug 
of milk, for Pollywog the baby. Then she drew 
from the folds of her dress a much-worn and 
somewhat soiled red handkerchief, through the 
fissures of which could be caught glimpses of 
what Israel would have called “one o’ dem 
chicken-legs ” and a corn-pone, this being the 
supper for herself. She hung this on the knob 
of her chairback. Then she propped Pollywog, 
the round-eyed baby, square in her broad lap, 
and, pushing back her shaker, prepared to listen 
to the sermon. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Hannah, shut off from the 
breeze, puffed and steamed in mute indignation. 
“ De imperence o’ some pussuns is ’mazin’! ” she 
thought, drawing back the folds of her Sun¬ 
day “alapacky ” from contact with the garment 
of the intruder. 14 Dey never know when their 
room’s better’n their company.’ 1 

Now Juba, not far away, was sheltering him¬ 
self from Aunt Hannah’s observation behind a 
friendly post. It is to be feared, however, that 
he was using his eyes more than he did his 
ears, notwithstanding the stirring appeal of the 
preacher. 

He had seen Aunt Hannah come in; he had 
seen the woman with the baby follow after; 
and he eqjoyed the evident disgust of his 
crowded relative. That unchopped wood, like 
Aelian’s wedge of gold, lay heavy on the con¬ 
science of the culprit. 

But, at this juncture, Juba’s little dog Zip, 
lying asleep under the bench at his feet, awoke 
to a consciousness of his surrounding. He 
awoke hungry, too: and, of course, at once 
scented the freshly-fried chicken-legs and Polly¬ 
wog’s measure of milk, thus introduced so near 
to his olfactories. 

At all events, he pricked up his sharp ears, 
and, in defiance of a subdued whistle from Juba, 
trotted nimbly off toward Aunt Hannah, Polly¬ 
wog, the mother, and the mug of milk. 

Before he quite reached his destination, 
another actor, Juba saw, had likewise appeared 
upon the scene. This was a hornet: which, 
attracted either by the pleasing odor which had 
drawn Zip thither, or, mayhap, by the industrious 
flies circling about Pollywog’s not-too-dean face, 
flew in through the open door and surrounded 
the group there in a most lively way. Zip, for 
his part, surrounded the mug on the floor in a 
manner as lively, sniffing the air and cocking 
his ears. Pollywog, alert for amusement, spying 


the terrier with her round eyes, kicked and 
crowed vigorously, thus attracting the mother’s 
attention to the dog. Instinctively divining his 
intent, the matron tried to protect the mug with 
one hand, while she flirted Pollywog's bonnet 
in his face with the other. 

Zip, thus rebuffed, tucked his stumpy tail 
between his legs and retreated to the doorsill, 
where he sat upon his haunches, devouring with 
his eyes the milk, fried chicken, and the baby, 
now and then licking his chops in anticipation. 

The hornet, not so easily daunted, darted 
hither and thither, more than once making a 
dive alarmingly near to Pollywog’s nose. 

Intent upon listening to Brother Dobbs, and 
having an eye to the little dog and the milk, 
as well as to the antics of Pollywog, the har¬ 
assed mother gave no heed to this warning 
gyration. This was well; for the hornet, left 
to amuse himself in his own way, was amicable 
enough. It would not do, though, Juba knew, 
to flaunt Pollywog’s bonnet at him as it had 
been flaunted at Zip. 

But the boy’s observation and cogitation were 
now cut short by the sudden call of Brother 
Dobbs for Binging. The weird African melody 
swelled out in a rhythmical measure, to which the 
singers kept time with an undulating disjointed 
movement of their bodies. But Juba paid little 
attention to this: he was fascinated by the 
approaching climax of the comedy in the door¬ 
way. 

That Zip nieant business, he knew by the 
restless wagging of his tail. The hornet meant 
business, too, if he could judge by the frantic 
dashes and circles he was cutting in the air, not 
a yard away from Pollywog’s nose. 

This dusky cherub, excited by the tumult 
about her, was in an ecstasy of delight—jump¬ 
ing, flinging her chubby arms, and exulting in 
all sorts of ways. Meantime, the hornet widened 
and contracted his circles, but every time made 
swifter dashes toward the centre of attraction, 
Zip, licking his chops and flirting his tail, 
watched the matron—who, being in a state of 
exaltation, was surely relaxing her vigilance. 
Presently, his chance came—or he thought it 
had come—and he made a dash at the milk. 
But alas! the milk was now low in the mug, and 
the way thereto wcu9 narrow. Nothing daunted, 
however, and in a frenzy of hurry, Zip thrust 
his slender head and long ears quite through 
the mouth of the mug. The noise made Polly¬ 
wog’s mother look down. She made a rush at 
the thief with the bonnet; but Zip precipitately 
retreated, clawing frantically though vainly at 
his unwieldy headgear; while, to add to his 
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discomfort, the coveted milk poured over his 
shiny black neck and rolled gurgling down 
upon the floor. Lunge after lunge, the irritated 
matron made after him, but with no other result 
than to irritate the dog and add to his im¬ 
promptu waltz; while, at the same time, she 
managed to excite the ire of the other enemy 
overhead. 

“Dat hornet's in fo’ bizness now, shore,” 
thought Juba, convulsed with inward spasms 
of laughter. “ Ke! he! He done popped Zip, 
dat flip. Jeemes’s Ribber! how dat dorg do 
dance er jig wid de milk-mug fo’ pardner! 
Golly! see dat dorg I Oh, my bones! ef I could 
jest roll on de grass out yonner an’ laugh. Go 
it, Zipl Go it, hornet! Oh, I shall bust—or 
die!” 

And “bust” he did, an instant later, into an 
unrepressed explosion of laughter; for the 
hornet, veering his attack from Zip to the real 
offender, suddenly popped the mother of Polly- 
wog squarely between the eyes. 

Pollywog, you may be sure, was hustled to 
the floor without ceremony, as the matron, with 
a leap and a screech, bounded from her seat. 
Then she and the poor muzzled and hornet-stung 
Zip held a sort of dervish-dance in the open 
square by the door, while the tireless singers 
began the jubilate: “Gwine up, gwine ter de 
New Jerusalem! ” 

“ Dat a right, my son,” said Brother Dobbs, 
reaching the scapegrace Juba, now rolling upon 
the floor in an uncontrollable fit of merriment. 
“ Youth’s de time ter shout, ’fore de evil days 
comes not. An’ you, Sister Squills,” he exhorted, 
“it's nebber too late ter git happy. Shout, 
sister, shout! * Gwine up! gwine up! ’ Shout, 
sister! Dat’s right!” 

And Juba and Sister Squills did shout, though 
from different causes. 

“You Juba Beasle, what for yo’ doublin’-up 
like dat?” asked Aunt Hannah, beginning to 


have her suspicion of Juba. “What’s dis yer 
is up ter now?” 

“ Mammy, mammy,” whispered Juba, too 
convulsed to be discreet, “ look at Zip—an’ look 
at dat hornet. Dey’s havin’ er meetin’ ter dey- 
selves over dere, an’ de hornet’s de preacher, 
shore. Oh, golly! bress my buttons 1 dey’s 
poppin’ off, ebery one on ’em; I done laugh 
so.” 

“Juba,” said Aunt Hannah, severely, “dere’s 
er hick’ry-limb growin’ at home for you, boy. 
Clar outen dis, an’ tramp dat road yonner in er 
jiffy. Don’ let de grass grow unner yer feet, 
Juba, or you’ll cotch it. Clar out!” 

Juba was only too glad to escape to the open 
air; and so he scrambled along, underneath the 
benches, expeditiously working his way toward 
the hooded dog and the open door. On the route, 
he passed Polfywog—who, sprawled upon the 
floor, with open mouth and inflated lungs, was 
doing her best toward adding to the general 
uproar and concision. This tumult was now 
indescribable: for the hornet, infuriated, had 
been indulging in a free-and-easy fight with 
more of the shouters than Sister Squills, and 
each blow he struck had told on the excited 
crowd. 

Some knew what the matter was now, to their 
sorrow; but not a few had got the impression 
that “de debbil” was amongst them, in bodily 
presence. Juba, seeing a throng of these super¬ 
stitious ones pressing from the rear, quickly 
released Zip from the tyranny of the mug; 
and the twain, not sorry to go, set off from the 
meeting-house at the top of their speed. 

Swiftly as they went, though, Juba looked 
back, and had another convulsion as he saw the 
assembly pouring out in hot haste after them. 

The meeting bad broken up in confusion: and 
not all Brother Dobbs’s eloquence could undo 
the effect of the potent argument of Juba’s 
“silent preacher.” 


DAY-DREAMS. 

BT MAUDE MEREDITH. 


Glad morn on the stm-kissed hill tope, 
And dew-bright trees; 

Noon flooded with golden glory, 

Low drone of bees. 

A leaf on the current slowly 
Dimpling along; 

The ripple of broken miter 
In sunny song. 

A thmuh in the deeping woodland 
In mellow trill; 


The plaintive call of a cndrao 
Across the hill. 

Eight's robe, in its ghostly grayneas, 
Trailed silent down; , 

The glimmer of star-like windows 
In far-off town. 

The day With its dream is ended. 

Aft all days end; 

Jorge t, dear, the soft words whispered: 
Gall me but “fHeud.” 
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XXI. KING AND MONK. 

The king found himself in a small room, 
when the jester had left him, not unlike what 
was called a “ solar” in a castle, overlooking the 
great hall where the lord and lady of the place 
sat and watched their retainers below. A small 
window was at one end of this apartment, or 
rather closet, and, on approaching it and drawing 
aside the curtain, Charles found that it com¬ 
manded the chapel of the convent, and had 
evidently been used by the abbot, before the 
ruin of the monastic buildings, as his private 
chamber, whence he might witness the service, 
and note if any of the brothers was absent. At 
present, the chapel was unoccupied; but the 
moonlight streamed in, on pavement and pillar, 
and on the high altar, giving an almost weird 
effect to all. 

The little room was empty of furniture, except 
a small table and a single chair. On this table 
burned a solitary candle, and on the chair sat a 
monk. 

The latter had risen on the king’s entrance, 
and now stood meekly before the monarch, with 
head bowed and hands clasped before his girdle. 

“ Your blessing, good father,” said the mon¬ 
arch, turning to him. 

The blessing was given, and then Charles pro¬ 
ceeded at once to the matter in hand, with that 
promptitude which was his characteristic. 

“You are Brother Richard, I suppose?” he 
said. 

“I am, sire.” 

“Then I can speak without fear, and in all 
frankness. But, first, let me thank you for the 
hospitable viands you provided for us, and for 
the comfort of our apartment, which is far 
beyond what I had expected. The secrecy of 
the room and the difficulty of access to it make 
it exactly what we wished. For, alas 1 in this 
trqpbled time, we are surrounded on all sides 
by treason. We barely escaped from it this 
very day. Someone has apprised the enemy of 
our adventure. I suspect the man, and he is 
one in whom I had great confidence; one high 
in rank, also. Alas! of all my court, my good 


Dunois is almost the only one I can trust.” As 
he spoke, the king sank into the chair, leaned 
his arms on it, buried his face in his hands, and 
sighed wearily. 

After a moment, however, he looked up, and 
pulled himself together with a start, as if 
ashamed of his weakness. 

“Yes, I thank you for your hospitable viands, 
which, by some magic, as it were, my jester 
knew exactly where to find.” 

The monk smiled. 

“ I had seen the jester just before he rejoined 
you,” he said, “and told him where the meat 
and wine were hid; I need no thanks. To serve 
your majesty, who is serving France, is all, after 
God, that a true subject seeks.” 

“ Well spoken,” replied the king; “ and I see 
that you are a true subject. Even if my jester 
had not given warranty for you, I should have 
been inclined to trust you, from your face.” 

The monk made a low obeisance at the compli¬ 
ment, and then resumed his attitude of respectful 
homage, standing silent before the monarch. 

“ Yes; well spoken,” repeated the king. “ If 
only all held such opinion, France would soon 
rise from her ashes, and become again, as for¬ 
merly, a leader among the nations.” 

“Sire, she will rise again,” said the monk, 
bravely. “ And God offers you, here at hand, a 
sure means to redeem her.” 

“Yes, I know. You speak of this girl— 
Jeanne.” 

“ Jeanne d’Arc, as we call her here. As good 
and virtuous a girl as ever lived. The recipient 
of divine grace, in that she has been chosen to 
rescue France.” 

“ You believe in her alleged mission ?” 

“ Most unquestionably. I have known her 
from infancy? I have been her confessor for 
years; not a secret of her heart but is familiar 
to me; and I am ae sure that she believes in her 
mission as I am sure that I am standing here 
now.” 

“I have come out of my way, and at some 
little peril,” answered the king, after watching 
the monk curiously for a*moment, “to see if 

( 661 ) 
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I could settle that very question. Secret affairs \ 
of state called me to this end of my kingdom, and < 
I took a day, in addition, and made a detour in 
this direction, passing through districts swarm- ; 
ing with my enemies, in order personally to 
look into this matter; for there was really no one 
I could trust to make the scrutiny for me. I felt 
that I must see and judge for myself. It is a very ; 
serious matter. If I accept the services of this 
young girl, and she fail to arouse the enthusiasm 
l expect, I shall become a laughing-stock. Whatj 
is of even more moment, I should make the last; 
end of my kingdom worse than the first.” 

“ Have no fear,” replied the monk, when the ; 
monarch paused, looking at him as if expecting ; 
an answer. “God has spoken through her.” 

“You have, at least, unbounded faith,” said; 
the king, still eying him curiously. “ I wish ; 
we all had it.” j 

“ By faith mountains are moved, sire. We \ 
have Holy Writ for that.” j 

“ I doubt if that is more than a metaphor,” \ 
said the king. '“Things material can only be \ 
affected by material forces. But faith, as I under- \ 
stand it, is a spiritual element, and, as such, \ 
potent to influence men spiritually. It is the j 
want of faith, just now, among my good people > 
of France, that is at the bottom of our distressed > 
affairs. Could they but be got to believe in i 
themselves once more, the expulsion of the \ 
English would be comparatively easy. But they \ 
have lost heart. Defeat after defeat, treachery \ 
after treachery, have made them hopeless. They \ 
require to be rallied, to hare their faith in them- S 
selves restored. And that is just what my good s 
Dunois tells me this girl may do.” 5 

In this day, we should call such talk rational- \ 
istio. In that day, people had not yet found out j 
the phrase. But the monk realized that, as to < 
Jeanne, the king was without that faith which \ 
he praised so highly, and he sighed. Yet, even j 
from the king’s point of view, Brother Richard > 
saw that good might be achieved. To induce > 
Charles to accept the services of Jeanne was the j 
main point. If she were inspired, as the good j 
monk held, her victory would be all the more \ 
decisive. ! 

“As your majesty pleases,” said the monk, j 
“ Only enlist her services for France. Try her, \ 
at least.” \ 

“ I should not have come so far nor risked so i 
much,” replied the king, “ if I had not decided j 
to try her, unless, on seeing her, I change my \ 
mind. My good lord of Baudricourt was the 1 
first one to acquaint me with her strange story. | 
He sent a sure messenger to me, to tell me of her \ 
visions and what she believed to be her mission. \ 


I caused inquiry to be made, in consequence, 
but heard that there was a lover from whom my 
lord wished to separate her—his own brother-in- 
law, in fact. And this made me dismiss the 
matter at once. Subsequently, my jester came 
to me, on the same subject. He and you, it 
seems, are old acquaintances, and you had 
written to him about the girl.” 

“Yes; we were neophytes together,” said the 
monk. “But he gave up the vocation, while 
I went on with it.” 

“ Very true. Exactly what he told me. And 
to him you applied, thinking the subject one of 
imperative moment ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ This induced me to reconsider my resolution. 
But there was some truth, at least, in the love- 
passages between the girl and young Armoise, 
was there not?” 

“ There was, sire. The young noble loved her, 
and loves her still, and with such passionate 
self-sacrifice that he is willing to risk the social 
outlawry which, more or less, would follow his 
marriage with a peasant-girl.” 

“ He must be a fine fellow, and a generous 
one,” said Charles, admiringly. “ Faith, I don’t 
think, under any circumstances, that I would 
run such a risk. No woman that ever lived is 
worth it.” 

“ Jeanne is,” replied the monk, bravely. “ Her 
inborn nobility of soul makes her the equal of 
anyone.” 

“ Courageously spoken,” cried Charles. “ But, 
much as I may admire, as a man. the self- 
sacrifice of Armoise, I cannot, as a king, favor 
such a mesalliance. If we do not uphold the 
sacredness of rank, civil society will soon come 
to an end. The Jaquerie will be universal. 
No, no; I refused to listen to my lord of Baud¬ 
ricourt, not because I favored the match, but 
because I thought he had personal interest in 
magnifying the girl’s mission.” 

“ There is no fear, your mqjesty,” said the 
monk, “ of the marriage.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“ Quite sure. At one time, indeed, the woman 
in Jeanne nearly triumphed. She almost as 
good as pledged herself to this young noble. 
But there was a sally of Burgundians on the 
village, and, in the assault and tumult, her 
grandmother, whom she dearly loved, was 
killed. Our good Jeanne took this as a punish¬ 
ment for having momentarily wavered in her 
mission. 4 It is not for me,’ she told me, after 
the sad event, 4 to be happy as other women. 
My fate is different, and is fixed unchangeably. 
I must leave all here—father, and mother, and 
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loTer, and friends—and fulfill my task, even if 
it lead to martyrdom, as it possibly may.’ No, 
your majesty, the eternal hills are not more <: 
immovable than Jeanne is now.” 

“That is well,” said Charles. “The union 
would have been impossible, for the reasons 
1 have named.” 

44 She realizes them, also, now,” was.the reply;: 
44 though she did not, at first. The difference in 
rank really seemed to be of no importance to 
her, so innocent and simple-hearted was the dear < 
child.” 

44 1 am sorry for her; but France, in fact,” he : 
spoke with great sadness, 44 is in such a strait, 
that no chance of assistance, no matter how it: 
comes, or from whom, or who suffers, should be 
neglected. But 1 could trust no one, as 1 said ; 
before, to look into the subject. Hence I am 
here. Yet it will not do to grant her an inter- 
view. That would be committing myself in 
advance. And there are other reasons against 
it. If I decide to accept her aid, I shall have : 
her sent to Chinon, and shall see if she can \ 
pick me out among a hundred others. Should j 
she sucoeed, that alone will make people believe \ 
in her. Can you arrange that I can see the girl, : 
unknown to herself ?” 

44 Your majesty has already seen her, or so my 
old friend, the jester, says. You saw her this 
very day, on horsebaok.” 

44 Ha! Was that she?” cried the king. 44 A 
brave soul, and a fearless rider. Just the one 
to. head a charge. I should think she would 
inspire even cowards to follow jer. If in other 
things she iS as great, she is just what we 
need.” 

44 She is full of enthusiasm and faith, my !; 
liege, which, you have said to-night, are so all- 
powerful. But you shall be witness for yourself, j 
I have arranged for her to perform a vigil in 
the chapel, and the time draws near when she ; 
will come. You can watch her, yourself unob- ; 
served, from this window, and, if you do not 
find, in her rapt devotion, in her exaltation of: 
spirit, the very things you seek, then have I made :■ 
the greatest mistake of my life.” 

44 To-night, and here? I thank you, good; 
monk. For, not to shirk the truth, I would fain ; 
be off early to-morrow. Now that the vultures 
of Burgundy know of my advent in this region,: 
they will pursue me to the death, and my only 
chance of escape is to retrace my steps as speedily 
as possible. Even my jester thinks me fool¬ 
hardy, to have come at all. But there is 
nothing,” and he lifted his head proudly, as he :■ 
spoke, 44 that I would not do fer France; and no ! 
one could do this thing but myself. At least, | 


bad I confided it to any other, and had the ven¬ 
ture finally failed, I should never have forgiven 
myself.” 

44 It will not fail, my liege,” said the monk, 
stoutly. 44 God is with her.” 

44 Ah 1 Brother Richard, Brother Richard,” 
said Charles, rising, 44 1 wish I had your faith. 
But kings see so much treachery, that they 
end too often in believing in nothing. But 
I will see the girl. The time for her vigil, you 
say, has nearly arrived.” 

44 Yes,” replied the monk, advancing to the 
window, and slightly drawing back the curtain: 
44 Behold 1” 

The king looked, and saw, with a flood of 
moonlight around her, the figure of Jeanne, 
kneeling before the altar. 


XXII. inspiration. 

Yes, down in the church below, a brave young 
creature knelt, in the agony of a great struggle, 
before the altar, which rose, wjiite and ghostly, 
among the shadows that filled the whole struc¬ 
ture. Alone in the darkness, for night had 
fallen upon forest and hillside, Jeanne had 
stolen away from everything that loved her, and 
sought the only place that held out for her a 
promise of help. The great altar alone was visible 
through the solemn dusk, when she crept noise¬ 
lessly as a shadow along the stone floor, and 
sank, kneeling, upon the altar-steps, exhausted 
with fasting and weary unto death of the fierce 
struggle that had been rending her soul until 
her very nature seemed changing into something 
weird and unearthly. She hod come to keep 
her vigil, as she had promised Brother Richard. 

She had left the father she revered, the youth 
who loved her with almost passionate fury, and 
the mother whose tenderness was so clinging and 
sweet that resistance to it seemed impossible, 
and had found her way down to God's altar, 
asking help of Him—help to resist everything 
she loved, to uproot her own young life, to die, 
if need be, in the dizzy path heaven and an old 
prophecy had marked out for her. 

Sweet, womanly, and fervent in her nature, she 
clung with intense affection to the parent who 
had been all in all to her, to her home, with its 
picturesque surrounding, to the spot where her 
pure heart had first leaped to the sound of a 
man’s footstep which was not her father’s. 

Oh, how the sweet womanhood of this young 
creature protested against the career which some¬ 
thing more holy and resistless than destiny had 
marked out for her. How she struggled for 
light, and for strength to pursue that light to 
the end! How she prayed to be lifted above all 
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the affection of her own beautiful nature, or 
allowed to sink back into her old life, and devote 
it to those she loved so tenderly ! 

This struggle had been going on for days and 
weeks. She wept or dreamed over her work 
continually. When her mother called suddenly, 
she would start, and her eyes would fill with 
tears. She scarcely tasted food, and drank only 
of water from the fountain whose waves had 
nourished the tree of the elfin ladies many a 
score of years. 

There is a delirium of exhaustion, more fatal 
in its exaltation than the delirium of excess. 
She had fasted almost continuously. She had 
toiled without faltering, hoping thereby to 
win some indulgence from her parents for 
what seemed to them perverse opposition to 
their wishes. The girlish heart within her 
bosom was being sacrificed to a grand idea, 
which she could no more wrest from her mind 
than she could change the form of her body. 
Prayer, fasting, confession, only deepened the 
inspiration that was upon her. Against this fire 
of the brain and thirst of the soul, she had only 
a pure loving woman’s heart to oppose, and that 
was tortured in her bosom. Thus, soul-laden, 
she had proceeded to the church, at the advice 
of Brother Richard, resolved to ask a sign of 
God, by which her actions should be guided, a 
sign of such clear significance that doubt would 
be sacrilegious. Strange voices, in consequence, 
as it seemed to her, bad haunted the girl all the 
way from her home to the church—strange 
melodious voices that thrilled her to the soul. 
Body and mind, this young creature had become 
so spiritualized that sensation became the slave 
of faith. 

Two days before, Jeanne had confessed herself 
to Brother Richard, a man whose love of country, 
as we have seen, was strong almost as his love 
of God. All the aspiration, the doubt, and the 
struggle of that brave young heart, even to its 
love, she laid before this man, who perfectly 
understood the power that lay in such wonderful 
enthusiasm. He shared her exaltation, and 
gave it fresh force. He had urged her' on to 
more fervent prayer and more rigorous fasting. 
Brother Richard thought himself right in this; 
for, to suoh men, patriotism sometimes takes the 
form and force of religion. Already, as we 
know, he had arranged for the king to see her. 
All the same, he held this young girl in profound 
reverence, and, believing in miracles, believed 
that one might yet be worked out in her behalf. 
Pure enough for a sacrifice, brave enough for 
martyrdom, inspired by the grandeur of a mar¬ 
velous hope, he saw in her a creature to revive 


the drooping valor of France into superstitious 
enthusiasm. No one' understood the power of 
religious delusion better than this patriot priest. 
He could even sympathise honestly with the 
rare and beautiibl faith that inspired her. When 
she looked in his face with those large truthfiil 
eyes, and told him of the voices she had heard, 
he believed her, and believed in them. But he 
saw that something more positive was needed, 
before this poor struggling girl eould be brought 
to lay her heart, still palpitating with human 
passion, upon the altar of her country. 

Brother Richard believed in the divinity of 
her revelations, but he believed, also, that God 
carries out His behests by instruments, through 
the saints in- heaven, and by the priests of His 
church on earth. In firing this yonng creature 
with almost superhuman patriotism, he believed 
himself to be doing a holy work. Thus, inspired 
by faith, and urged forward by her spiritual 
adviser, Jeanne had sought the church, as a 
refage against herself, and there, bereft of all 
strength, had fallen at the foot of the altar. 

The king watched this Bpeotacle for more than 
an hour, the monk standing silently behind him. 
Occasionally, Jeanne would rise from her knees 
and look up at the moonlight with clasped hands, 
as it streamed through the casement, her attitude 
and expression seeming to imply that she saw 
there what others could not Bee—perhaps angels, 
ascending and descending. Her rapt look was 
so saintly, at such time, that Charles involuntarily 
crossed himself. He was a man especially sensi¬ 
tive to woman’s loveliness, particularly that of 
the loftier kind; and the high and *hoble beauty 
of Jeanne’s face, its spiritual elevation, impressed 
him powerfully. When at last, after thus un¬ 
consciously turning her face toward him three 
or four times, Jeanne prostrated herself again 
before the altar, and remained there impassive 
as a statue on a tomb, the monarch quietly closed 
the eurtain and turned to Brother Richard. 

“ I have seen enough,” he said, in a whisper.' 
“That is a face to inspire men. She has only 
to put herself at the head of my army, to raise 
the oriflomme and to cry * To armsI ’ and lo! the 
whole kingdom will be rotlsed to enthusiasm. 
The common people already believe in the 
propheoy that a virgin is to arise who will 
redeem Franco. Let her but announce her 
mission, let her but say she is sent by God, 
and the entire realm will be ablaze. Yon think, 
Brother Richard, that I am wanting in faith. 
But I believe in her, at least In your Jeanne 
d’Arc, I see the redeemer of France.” 

“ I knew it would be so*” answered the monk* 
with enthusiasm. “ I was sure, if you once saw 
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her, you would believe in her divine mission. 
Lord,” he said, raising his eyes to heaven, “now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace: for 
that which my eyes have longed for I see—my 
country is saved.'’ 

“ Not so fast, not so fast, good father,” said 
the king, laying his hand on the monk’s shoulder. 
“ Much remains to be done. And the first thing 
\s to consider how she is to reach Chinon, to 
rhieh 1 return to-morrow, and whither I would 
hat she follow at once.” , 

“An escort—” 

“Ah! but think a moment,” interrupted his 
majesty, “and you will see that is impossible— 
at least, a large one, or one avowedly seat by 
me. The girl must appear at court as if from 
her own volition*—or, rather, as if sent by 
heaven, unaided by earthly means. And yet, for 
a young girl, and a beautiful one, to traverse 
half of France, in its present disturbed condition, 
would be to risk life—or, %h*t is dearer, honor. 
Stay—I have it. Do you think she would be 
willing to assume man's attire?” 

“She would do anything that she thought 
duty, or that I impressed on her as duty.” 

“ Then, disguised as a young cavalier, travel¬ 
ing with four or five attendants, she might, 
I think, reach Chinon in safety. I will provide 
the few men-at-arms that would be fitting for 
such a cavalier. But she should have'one or 
two trusty friends of her own. Has she 
brothers?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then one of them at least must accompany 
her. And a good reliable servitor, middle-aged, 
must also be found. But I begin to feel fatigue, 
and will, I think, retire. All this detail I leave 
for Dunois to settle. We shall start before day¬ 
break, so as to give these boars of Burgundians 
the slip before they are well out of their beds. 
You will communicate with the count ere we 
set forth, and arrange with Jeanne for her 
journey afterward. And now, your blessing 
again, good father.” 

Before he sought hjs couch, the king held a 
brief conversation with Dunois, in which he told 
what Brother Richard had s&iil and whet he had 
himself seen. 

“ Some of our counselors, despite all,” he said, 
“ will think we have jgone into tins thing madly. 
But, for my part, I believe in her.” 

“I believe, at least, that she wiU rouse 
enthusiasm,” said the soldier: “and that is all 
we want, to save Franoe.” 

The king then told him to arrange with the 
monk as to the detail of Jeanne's journey, and, 
yawning, sought his bed. 

Vol. XCI.—30. 


The next morning, long before cock-crow, 
Charles and Dunois, with their attendants, were 
on their way back to Chinon. 


XXIII. PARTING. 

The parting from her home, from her parents, 
and from her lover was more painful, when it 
came to the crisis, than even Jeanne had fan¬ 
cied. For it was no ordinary parting, in which 
a reunion, after a time, might be looked for; it 
was a parting that might last forever; that might 
lead to death—nay, even to martyrdom. Great, 
too, as was her soul, , it was still that of a human 
being, born to feel suffering and sorrow. She 
was ready, like a true woman, to give up every¬ 
thing to duty; but her woman’s heart, neverthe¬ 
less, bled at the sacrifice. She would have been 
less noble if it had not. 

Brother Richard had carefully arranged every¬ 
thing for the journey. One of her brothers was 
to acoompany her. A staid middle-aged servi¬ 
tor had also been selected, as the king had 
recommended. Five stout men-at-arms were to 
act as a guard. Jeanne, herself, wore man’s 
attire, as a farther protection, as well as a dis¬ 
guise. 

Her cousin, Jacquemin, was violent in oppo¬ 
sition to the whole scheme. Worthy as he was, 
in many respects, his nature was too common¬ 
place to understand Jeanne. lie not only 
pronounced the whole scheme folly, but he 
particularly railed against her assumption of 
man’s attire. 

“It is indelicate; it is unmaidenly,” he said. 
“ I could never marry a woman who had thus 
disgraced herself.” 

Jeanne’s high spirit resented, as it naturally 
should, this speech. 

“It is no question of your marrying me, 
cousin,” she said, indignantly. “ Nor is it your 
concern whether I disgrace myself or not by 
wearing such apparel, on this journey, which my 
best friends tell me is most prudent. Brother 
Richard—” 

“Brother Richard!” The young man spoke 
with angry vehemence. “ He your fHend! He 
is the head and-front of all this foolery. He is 
himself half crazy on the subject of France, and 
is dunce enough to think he can do her good 
service by persuading you to this mad enterprise. 
I wish, priest though he is, that the foul fiend 
had him. Only for him, you would never have 
thought of this mad enterprise, but would have 
been content to live and die a happy wife here 
—my wife, ae I once hoped yon would be.” 

“ Never, cousin, could I have been your wife, 
and that I have often .to^d you,” replied Jeanne. 
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“We are so opposite in nature, so antagonistic 
even, that such a union would have ruined two 
Hves. No, Jacquemin, you require quite a 
different helpmate from your imaginative cousin, 
as you have often called me, a dreamer of 
dreams, and a prophetic seer of events. There 
is one here who already loves you devotedly. 
It is dear little Hermetic, as you well know. 
When I am gone, when I am dead,” here the 
poor girl gulped down a sigh, “ when I am 
forgotten—nay, long before, you will marry her, 
and be the happiest of husbands. Farewell! 
You have spoken harshly of me, even cruelly, 
and have thought even worse; but I forgive you: 
you think and speak only as your nature is, and 
for that, perhaps, you are not answerable: who 
knows? Give my best love to Hermette. If I 
be in life when I hear of the marriage, I will 
send my congratulations.” 

“I will n$ver marry,” retorted the other, 
gruffly, as he turned away. “ You have taught 
me how deceitful women are. I will have none 
of them.” And yet, before the year was out, he 
had married Hermette, as Jeanne foretold, and 
as, with his nature, was almost certain from the 
first. 

The parting with Armoise was more difficult. 
Jeanne would have avoided a last interview, if it 
liad been possible; but her lover was determined 
to see her, in the vain hope of shaking her 
purpose. He watched his opportunity, and 
overtook her, the night before she set forth, as 
she was going to the chapel for a last prayer at 
ite altar. She heard his step behind her, in the 
woods, and her heart began to beat fast. For an 
instant she looked around, in hope of seeing 
some means of escape. But, finding none, she 
turned bravely and faced him. 

“Is this true, that I hear,” he broke out, 
passionately, coming close up to her, “that 
you are really going to the king, to offer to 
him your services?” 

“It is true.” 

“ And that you go to-morrow ?” 

“I go to-morrow.” 

“Good heavens! are you mad?” He had 
seized her hands, which she strove to Withdraw, 
but which he held as in a vise. “ Do you know 
what people will say? Going, I am told, in 
raan’B attire. Oh, Jeanne,” flinging her hands 
suddenly away, as if their touch were infection, 
“ I would not have believed it of you.” 

It required all Jeanne’B firmness, all her trust 
in heaven, to hear these Words without breaking 
down. Her bosom heaved, her heart seemed 
ready to burst; but she conquered her weakness, 
and replied sadly and firmly. 


“Robert,” she said, “you know that I have 
loved you, that I love you still. I was weak 
enough to confess all this to you once. But, 
since then, the disparity in rank between us, of 
which I had thought so little, has been impressed 
on me, so that, even if I had not this mission to 
fulfill, I could never be your wife. Your own 
sister, the countess, who has been so kind to me, 

; would flout and scorn me if I ruined your pros¬ 
pects in life by becoming your wife. Like 
: should mate with like. Sparrows with sparrows, 

: eagles with eagles. I have heard her use these 
| very words.” 

“ But you are as ranch eagle as I am, if that 
| is what you mean,” impetuously broke in the 
young man. “ Your soul is higher and nobler 
than any rank could bestow. What are birth and 
station, compared to mutual love? And you do 
: love me. You have admitted that. Oh, Jeanne, 
Jeanne, reconsider tMs decision. Stay, darling, 
v stay, and be my wifeT” 

The tears gushed to her eyes. She raised her 
clasped hands imploringly. 

“I had hoped,” she said, “to have been 
spared this pleading. Have pity on me, Robert! 

: I cannot, cannot abandon duty. God has given 
me a mission in behalf of France. To me He has 
entrusted the task of saving her. I must do 
: that, at any cost. And do you suppose,” she 
cried, her voice ringing with passion and pathos, 
;; “that it is nothing to me to go—to tear myself 
; away from home and family—from you, Robert, 

: too—yes, you, dear? Oh, if I could have been 
spared drinking this cup! But it cannot be, it 
:j cannot be. I must do the bidding of the voices. 
:j If I die for it, I must obey.” 

Her vehemence, the evident sincerity of her 
> sorrow, her passionate emotion, moved the soul 
of her hearer as it had never been moved before. 
Unlike her cousin, he could have understood, 
\ under different circumstances, could even have 
sympathized with, Jeanne’s mission. But he was 
: selfish, as ail men are, and especially lovers. 

; He wanted her for himself, and so refesed to 
: believe in her call. It was all a delusion, he 
kept telling himself, and would fain tell her. He 
now broke out: 

“Even if you die for it, you say. But yon 
ought to say, instead, even if you make others die. 
For do you think, Jeanne, that you can do what 
they tell me you are going to do, without breaking 
one heart at least, and that heart mine ? Dear,” 
with a last effort at appeal, “ you carry my life 
< in your hands. If you go, I lose all fidth in 
love, all belief in woman, perhaps even all trust 
in God. For, if there is a God, He is just, and 
would not suffer such a thing as this—” 
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41 Oh/’ cried the girl, interrupting him, 44 do 
not blaspheme! Take back your words. Let 
me not go away thinking that anything I h»ve 
done, however righteous, should anger a human 
soul so as to disbelieve in God. For I cannot 
refuse this call of duty. Go I must. Heaven 
and all angels urge me on. Do not let us part 
in this way, therefore. Do not let us part with 
anger on your side.” 

41 You will go, then ?” He spoke passionately, 
sternly. 44 You fling away love, and happiness, 
and everything that makes hie dear ?” 

44 Everything that makes life dear,” she re¬ 
peated, almost mechanically. 

44 You give all this up, ibr a delusion ?” 

44 Oh, no! Not a delusion.” 

44 For a delusion,” angrily and masterfully. 
44 To herd with rough soldiers ; to see carnage, 
and rejoice in it—” 

44 0h, no; not to rejoice in it,” covering her 
face, with a shudder. 

44 To die in some breach, perhaps, or be slaugh¬ 
tered in cold blood, after being made a prisoner. 
Oh, Jeanne, Jeanne, my darling Jeanne,” sud¬ 
denly dropping his accents of reproach, and 
returning to an imploring tone Instead, 44 have 
mercy on me, if you will not have mercy on 
yourself!” 

44 But a righteous God? Would He, ought 


He to, have mercy, if I should reject His call ? 
Remember my dear grandmother’s death. Was 
it not a punishment for my temporary hesitation ? 
Oh, Robert, have pity on me. Do not make my 
task harder than it is. We shall probably meet 
no more, until we meet in heaven. Let us not 
meet there with the memory of an angry parting. 
Take my hand in brotherly kindness, before I go 
to the chapel. Bid me farewell kindly, even if 
you cannot do it approvingly. Dear Robert, for 
once—” 

The haughty young man was melted. Who, 
indeed, could resist such an appeal? He took 
her hand, he looked into her eyes; emotion 
choked him. At last, wringing the hand passion¬ 
ately, he said: 

44 Farewell, and forever, sinoe so it is to be. 
But, if you devote your life to France, so will I 
devote mine. Wherever the press is thickest, 
where danger is most appalling, there will I be. 
And—and,” here his voice, man as he was, broke 
down, 44 when we meet in heaven, if we never 
meet before, you shall be ready to admit that I 
did my devoir as a true knight, and died for my 
king and country—and,” with a last passionate 
look and a sob, as he flung her hand from him, 
44 for my only, my lost love.” 

The moment after, he was gone. 

[to be continued.] 


AFTEE THIS LIFE. 

BY MOSES LESLIE AMES. 


What though our earthly lot be hard ? 

There’a rest, sweet rest, 

Cornea through the door that’s left unbarred— 
A welcome guest t 

What though we toll from day to day? 

Do not despond. 

Hast thou ne’er heard a sweet voice say: 

44 The great beyond ” T 

There is a brighter, happier shore 
For thine and thee. 


There earthly grief Is known no more, 
And thou art free I 

There is a pathway all may tread— 
Narrow but straight; 

By it the weary feet are led 
To hsaYen's gate. 

Yes: keep thy frith. And, when at last 
Shall come the end, 

Thou’lt find, oh 1 soul, whate'er thy past, 
God is thy friend! 


A SUMMER STORM. 

BY CHARLES I. HOUSTON. 


The snn rose up in splendor o'er the hill. 

Flooding the earth with glory in hia track. 
Above, a frowning cloud hangs, dense and black. 
The northeast wind, arising drear and chill, 

Lashes the cloud apart with giant drill. 

Changing the asure sky to leaden hue. 

The damp air forms In drops, the wind that blew 


? Howls l ercer, and the (aging s to r m doth fill 
\ The earth with wild strange music; while the thin 
| Forked tongues of lightning glance, and the quick rouu^ 
\ Of heaven’s artillery completes the din. 

] But see: a light breaks in the west, the sound 
| Of thunder dies, the wind and rain both cease, 

The sun rides forth once more, and all is peace. 
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short-pointed basque at the back. The basque is 
pointed front and back, as may be seen in illus¬ 
tration—the stripes arranged to meet into the 
back seam, curving out again below the waist. 
The same effect is produced in front. Sleeves 
fulled into the shoulder, cuffs and collar of velvet 
to match the prevailing colors in the flannel. 
This model will serve equally well for a striped 
gingham or sateen. Twelve to fourteen yards of 
yard-wide material will be required. Three- 



No. 1. 

a variety of shades and mixtures, such as are j; 
seen in the Scotch ginghams. The skirt is kilt- \ 
plaited into a deep yoke, the kilts being held in < 
place by tapes on the inside of the skirt. This \ 
is done to make the dress as light as possible, so $ 
avoiding the foundation-skirt, which adds to the 
weight of a summer costume. The overskirt 
forms a long apron-front, striped lengthwise, 
while in the back the drapery is arranged for 
the stripes to be crosswise, two widths of the : 
flannel being sewed together and draped into the 
( 668 ) 


No. 1—Is a costume of striped tennis-flannel; 
a cream-white stripe, with a stripe of color in 



eighths of a yard of velvet for collar and cuffs. 
A vest of velvet may be added, if preferred. 

No. 2—Is a pretty model for a lace muslin, 
with open border, which comes on Borne of the 
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fancy muslins or 6tamine-cloth, a kind of canvas 
material. It comes in white and 6cru, with 
colored borders or figures, something like scrim, 
only finer. Our model has first a plain skirt, 


for these small bishop - sleeves. A dotted or 
figured muslin may be made over a colored »lk ; 
or silesia slip, after this model. Ten to twelve 
yards of muslin will be required, or fourteen 
yards of sateen. 

No. 4—Is a walking-toilette, of nun’s-veiiing 
or other soft and light-weight woolen, trimmed 
with wide fancy mohair braid. The underskirt 
is kilted in wide plaits, held in place by the 
under-tapes. The apron-front, which is long and 
pointed, is ornamented by three rows of the 
braid in three widths as seen. It is plaited high 
at the sides, and the back falls in one long puff, 
also edged with the braid. The bodice is a ooat- 
basque, opening in front over a plaited vest, one 
side buttoning; the other, the buttons are put on 
to match. The epaulettes are made of narrow 


Nos. 3 and 4. 


edged with a narrow plaiting. *The back of the 
skirt is of the plain material, the bordered width 
being added at the left side, where it hangs in 
straight folds, and is plaited up on the right side to 
the hip, showing the plain underskirt. The back 
falls in straight drapery on the right side, slightly 
looped as seen on the left. A simple coat-tail 
basque, pointed in front, with high standing col¬ 
lar and cuffs, made of the plain material; cuffs 
of the border. A bow of ribbon, tied in long 
loops with ends, completes this simple and stylish 
costume. Twelve to fourteen yards of muslin 
and three yards of ribbon will be required. 

No. 3—Is a simple little morning-dress, of 
sateen or dotted muslin. There is a plain under¬ 
skirt, like a petticoat, edged with a box-plaited 
ruffle. Over this is arranged the entire front and 
back drapery, seemingly in one piece. The 
waist is slightly fulled into the waistband, back 
and front, like the old-fashioned Parodie waists. 
There is a box-plait on the front of the waist. 
The sleeves are fulled into a narrow band at the 
wrist. There seems to be a growing preference 


No. 5. 

braid to form diamonds, the lower points finished 
by a drop-button. High standing collar and 
deep cuffs. Ten to twelve yards of double-fold 
material will be required. 
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the blouse has an elastic, and the blouse falls 
over the sash, which ties at the back. 

No. 7—Is also a flannel suit for a little girl of 
four to six years, made of white or marine-blue 
flannel or serge. Band on skirt, yoke, sash, and 


No. 6—Is something quite new for a breakfast* 
jacket. It ie made of striped tennis-flannel. 
There is a box-plait down the front, which 
narrows toward the waist. The flannel is laid in 
fine plaits at the shoulders, baok and front, the 
seam being covered by a shoulder-strap of the 
flannel, bound with a narrow silk braid. The 
fullness of the waist is laid in deeper plaits 
under the belt, and arranged in box-plaits on 
the skirt of the jacket. The edge of the jacket 
is bound with the silk braid. Straight bishop* 
sleeves, fulled into a deep cuff of the material 


No. 8. 


cut crosswise. High standing collar, pointed 
and buttoned at the left side. The belt may be 
of leather, or a regular tennis-belt with buckle. 

No. 6—Is a seaside-costume for a little girl. 
The skirt is of striped navy-blue and white 
flannel, kilt-plaited on a long-waisted petticoat- 
body, mode with a deep yoke of the striped 
flannel in front, with the stripes crosswise, 
which shows as shirt under the blouse-waist. 
The blouse-waist is made like a boy’s sailor- 
blouse, with deep sailor-collar, double-breasted, \ 
finished by two rows of buttons. The edge of $ 


No. 6. 
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euflfe in a contrasting color of flannel—white: 
with blue, or blue with white. 

No. Is a striped gingham blouse for a boy > 
of four years, trimmed with white braid. The | 
front is plain like an apron, the back in box- > 
plaits, belted by a strap-belt, beginning at the 
arm-seams. Full sleeves, finished by a band at j 
the wrist. The neck and pockets are edged with 
Hamburg embroidery. 

No. 9—Is the newest thing out for a tittle girl’s 
dress. Can be made after this model, either in j 
figured cashmere, China silk, sateen, or gingham, j 
The waist has a box-plait in front, with three side- 
plaits or tucks—same at the back, only omitting ,j 
the box-plait. For wash-goods, make tucks. The \ 
sleeves are foil and straight, tacked in fine tucks l 
from the shoulder-puff into the cuff. The skirt \ 
is foil and gathered into the waist. A. rosette of \ 
narrow ribbon ornaments the right shoulder and < 
the left side at the waist. Linen collar and cuffs i 
are worn with this costume. S 



No. 9. 


BORDER FOR NAPKIN-RING. 


BT ME ». JANE W B A V E R . 



This design is worked on silk • embroidery $ for em b r oid ering the glass toweling linens in 
tanvas with brown, yellow, and olive filoselle, j colored cotton, and can be used for various 
as seen in the illustration. Will also be suitable > purposes. 


BUNCH OF DAFFODILS. 

BT MRS. JANB WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design, 
printed in colors, of a bunch of daffodils. It 
will serve for a variety of decorative purposes, 
either done in painting or embroidery. We give 
the full size, and the coloring may be followed 
exactly. Done in water-colors on rough card¬ 
board, or linen mounted upon cardboard, a 


pretty cover can be made for a blotter or 
photograph-album. Worked in crewel or silk 
on garnet plush, velvet, satin, or linen, it will 
be tery effective, with but little work, for the 
ends of a table-cover, scarf-tidy, etc., or for a 
mantel-lambrequin, repeating the bunch until a 
close border is formed all around. 
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PELERINE WITH CAPUCHIN, WITH SUPPLEMENT 


BY EMILY H. MAT. 



For our Supplement, we give the new pelerine, 
with hood. The pattern consists of five pieces: 

1. Half of Front. 

2. Half of Back. 

3. Half of Hood. 

4. Half of Revers for Hood. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. The dotted lints on the front, at the 
neck, show how to fit the shoulder ; the straight 
line on the front shows the velvet revers; also the 
straight line on the revers of the hood shows 
where the velvet is placed. The pelerine may 
1 h 3 made of ottoman silk or fine camel’s-hair, 
lined with colored surah, interlined with flannel 
if warmth is desired, but for the season the silk 
lining will be sufficient. The hood is lined with 
ilvo colored silk. Velvet is used for the revers 
on the front of the hood, also for the collar. 
Velvet ribbon across the back of the pelerine in 
two widths. The pelerine is edged with drop- 
buttons, and a long tassel of silk finishes the 
hood. 
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VALISE WORK-BAG. 


BY KBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The frame is made of stout canvas, shaped as ^ plush. The ends are fall, like a shopping* 
seen in the illustration, covered on the outside \ satchel. The straps and handles are of plush, 
with plush, ornamented with embroidery in silk } lined with satin. A very useful bag for knitting 
or chenille. The lining is satin, to match the * or crochet^work. 


CROCHET SQUARE FOR COUVRETTE OR QUILT. 


JANE WEAVER. 


BY MBS. 

In the front of the number, we give a pattern 
for a square in crochet for oouvrette or quilt. 
These squares, crocheted in knitting - cotton, 
make an excellent quilt. The cotton should be 
wound in two balls, as the crochet, which is 
plain double crochet, is worked in each row 
over a thread of cotton. This gives it the raised 
appearance illustrated so well in the engraving. 
First square : make a chain of four; work back 
on it three double-chain. As you take up the 
stitches, work them over the seoond thread, 
which you hold at the back of the chain. If 
you get your needle under this thread, as well 
as into your stitch, there is no difficulty. In¬ 
crease a stitch at the beginning of each row, and 
turn this thread hack at the end of the row for 
the following row, and always* take up both 
edges of the double-chain underneath, as well as 
this thread. Increase one stitch in the row 
until you have fifty stitches in the row. Work a 
second row with fifty stitches, and then decrease 
one stitch each row until you have three only, 
and fasten off. Then work a row all round the 
outside of the square. The star in the centre 
may be embroidered with a double loop-stitch, 
shown by one petal in the engraving, or crocheted. 


For the crochet, make a chain of three; unite. 
On this, work five double-chain, then work in 
double-chain, and increase gradually by working 
two stitches in the one underneath until you 
have sixteen stitches. Join the first to the last 
by a single crochet. The first petal: Make a 
chain of thirteen; one treble on the fourth chain 
from the needle; one treble on each of the 
following; one single on the third double-chain; 
make eight more petals, and fasten off neatly. 
The petals may be joined to the square by draw¬ 
ing the second of three chain through a stitch 
of the work, and also the single crochet-stitch 
joining into the last row of double crochet. Ths 
border round the square is worked: one treble 
over the last round of double-chain, taking up 
the corner stitch ; fou^ chain ; one double-chain 
on the second chain ; one treble on the third and 
fourth chain-stitches; one treble again over the 
last row. Work round in this manner, and, as 
you work succeeding squares, join to the last in 
the points of this border, unless you prefer work¬ 
ing, the rows of double-chain together with chain- 
stitch. Colored wpsh crochet-cotton may be used, 
or these squares maybe worked in wool for an 
afghan, or carriage-blanket for baby. 
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STABS IN CROCHET. 


BY MSS. JANE VS1TIK. 


These stars may be done in wool, silk, or in 
white or colored crochet-cotton, either tine or 
coars*-. according to what they arc deigned for. 
Done in line cotton or thread, collars and cuff's 
for children may be made, or insertion for a 
child 8 frock, a border for a table-scarf, cover for 
a child’s crib—in short, they will be useful for 
any ornamentation where crochet-work can be 
used The starp are worked separately, and 
then put together either to form a Straight band, 
a square, or shaped into collar and cuffs. Make 
a chain of twelve stitches ; join ; work twentyfour 
Stitch - of double or long crochet into the ring 
formed by the twelve chain-stitches; tlien work 
twelve loops of chain-stitches, seven stitches to 
each loup. and the star is complete. Join with 
needlu and thread, or crochet together, as you 
work the stats. We give the illustration so full 
in detail, that the stars scare ly need any de¬ 
scription. 



DESIGN ON SUPPLEMENT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement folded in with , in black silk, and, if the colored washing-silk be 
this number, a design for the end of a sideboard- s employed, shades of green should bo used for 
scarf, to be done in outline or Kensington stitch, s the leaves, brown for the stems, the blossoms in 
Either black silk or washing-silk in colors can j white with yellow stamens, and the butterfly in 
be used. The berries should, of course, be done { any colors desired. 

DESIGN FOR BLOTTER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVBR. 


In the front of the number, we give a design j flatin-etitoh for the butterfly, snail, leaves, wlieat, 
intended for a small blotter. The ground is j etc. Three shades of gold silk, or silk in 
black satin or velvet, and the design is carried several colon, may be used. This is also a suit- 
out in outline-stitch for the stems and sprays, 1 able design for the oorner of a penwiper. . 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 
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PUSSY NEEDLEBOOK. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVE'S. 


A pussy needlebook is • novelty that may also 
be used as a shaving-paper case or a wall-pocket 
for a little girl's thimble, thread, and scissors. 
Cut a piece of pasteboard to the shape of the 
illustration ; also take a small piece of the board 
and cut a hole in one end. Cover it, and sew 
it on the back of the eat, to htng it up by. 
Cover the outside of the pussy with colored 
flannel, plush, velvet, or cloth-—or anything that 
suits the fancy. Line it with cambric, and let 
the pocket be of cambric on the other side. 
For eyes, use blue paint or ink; for mouth, 
red paint. Use black for eyebrows, whiskers, 
and claws; or you can use some bright-colored 
thread for these, by stitohing it up and down. 
The needle and shaving-paper cases will require 
two cats, fastened by the ears. These pussy 
needlebooks look particularly effective when 
made of white, black, or gray plush or velvet. 



PINE-PATTERN DESIGN. 


BT MB8. JANE WEAVES. 

The pine-pattern design in the front of the ? many purposes, such as quilts, tidies, cushions, 
number may be done in crochet, or in' cross- s etc., and is very easily done. A pine design is 
stitch, or in beads on canvas. It is suitable for i always graceful. 


BORDER FOR TOWEL, TOILET-COVER, Etc. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



This design can be embroidered 
either directly upon the linen, or 
on strong linen braid, and then 
sewed on to the towel, toilet-cover, 
etc. The work is done in two 
shades of red or blue, or red and 
blue combined, French working- 
ootton, which are fast colors. This 
design will also serve for embroid*- 
ering children’s dresses—a band 
around the skirt, sleeves, waist, 
on glass linen, in plaids of red, 
blue, or red and blue combined. These linen $ embroidered in the colored cotton after this or 
dresses will be very much used for children, < similar designs. 
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CORNET-SHAPED BED-POCKET. 


BY MBS. JANE WBAY1B. 


The outside of this pocket is of plush, the! 
inside of Itamine or Java canvas, upon one i 
comer of which a spray of rosebuds and leaves £ 
is embroidered in silk. The stems are tied \ 
with a narrow satin ribbon. The tiny border \ 
of forget-me-nots fills in the space. The edge < 
of the pocket is ornamented by a rucking of J 
ribbon or a chenille cord put on in short loops, j 
The little point of the pocket is tied with a I 
bow-and-cnds of picot-edged satin or gros-grain > 
ribbon to match the plush. A loop of cord or j 
ribbon is added at the top, to suqg&nd the pocket. < 
A pocket of this kind is almost indispensable in l 
a bed-room, as in it can be thrown oombinge from > 
the hair, small scraps of paper, threads, etc., > 
thus adding to the tidiness of the toilet-table. I 



EMBROIDERED FLOWER. 

BY US8. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for an embroidered flower, in satin-stitch, on 
cloth, velvet, etc. It is suitable as a powdering 
on cushions, chairs, curtains, or table-cloths, and 


can be embroidered in either white cotton or 
colored silk. For the satin seats of gilded chairs, 
it is particularly suitable. If bright colors are 
used, the flowers should not be so near together. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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WALL-BASKET. 

BT MBS. JANE W BAT IB. 


This pretty conceit serves as a handy receptacle 
for odds-and-ends. The foundation is of Bristol- 
board, covered with printed oashmere, silk, or 
cretonne, the design of which is embroidered 
with bright-colored silk. The edge is finished 
off with a silk cord. The same, doubled, forms 
the handle by which the basket is hang. 



PANEL FOR CUSHION, CHAIR-BACK, Etc. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The best material to work upon is 
reddish-brown woolen Java canvas. The 
lines forming the squares are carried 
out in long stitches with dark olive- 
colored wool, the crossing points in 
cross-stitch with Bilk of the same shade. 
The star devices, in the alternate 
squares, in long stitches with blue silk, 
and a cross-stitch of dark wool in the 
centre. The point-russe stitches, on the 
other squares, with light olive-colored 
silk, and the double cross-stitch in the 
oentre of .darker-shaded wool. The 
panels can be joined by bands of plush 
or ribbon to any sise. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Fondness for Fiction was formerly argued against, 
not only as a waste of tim^ but dangerous from its tendency 
to hinder the laculty of ooncentrativeness. Regarded from 
certain points of view, there is justice in the theory,'but its 
workings must not he too rigidly carried out So far as 
children are conoeraed, the law of repression is easily 
drawn. To growing boys and girls, Action should be per- i 
mitted just as sweetmeats and puddings are given after din¬ 
ner. When the child's necessary studies for the day have 
ended, a really good romanoe or poem should be granted 
his mental palate, since that craves change as much as his 
physical appetite. 

In our era, fiction holds a very important place in the 
education of the young; no sensible parent can deny its 
necessity or its beneficial results. Genius of the highest 
order is devoted to its production, and the greatest minds 
among scholars—religious or secular, wise statesmen or 
acute men of business—seek relaxation la its spells, and 
own their indebtedness thereto for useflBl lemons in char¬ 
acter and life. 

Disraeli said that to leave the real world for a thoroughly 
good novel was like the change from a dull room frill of 
cross tired people to a sunshiny garden in which the wan¬ 
derers had leisure to cultivate the esthetic side of being. 

Mr. Gladstone is an inveterate story-reader, a lover of 
poetry too, and a tr a ns la to r of Homer of sufficient merit to 
excite the euvy of students who have not the same outside 
demands on their time. Indeed, since Napoleon the First 
down to our day, there is scarcely an instance of a noted 
man who has not indulged a love for fiction and felt a keen 
sense of its importance. We remember once to have heard 
an eminent American jurist avow that he had never been 
more interested in any case coming Under his personal 
supervision than in some of Wilkie Collins's marvelously- 
constructed plots. 

The truth is, that, in our generation, writers of fiction so 
concisely unito. history, philosophy, and practical lessons of 
life, that their works, judiciously administered, are almost 
ns necessary to the young as the class-books which are 
studied in school or college. 

A Good Picture. — 41 A good picture helps to a liberal 
education in art," a critic once said to us; and our numer¬ 
ous subscribers testify to this fact in speaking of the unusual 
beauty of our line-engravings, not only as to the subjects 
represented, but as to the great delicacy of the work. 
Ordinary wood-engravings and chromos are cheap and use¬ 
ful, even necessary, in their way, but are as the A B 0 in 
art cultivation; they are only the first steps to the knowl¬ 
edge of more beautiful things. Such engravings, then, as 
those in "Peterson" are of a much higher standard, and, 
once seen and enjoyed, nothing less good will satisfy a keen 
eye and appreciative mind. 

We Have Never Offered each inducements to persons 
getting up clubs as in the present year. 44 The Book of 
Beauty " is a great success. Already scores of letters in Its 
praise have reached us. No wonder; for a more charming 
gift-book was never sent out. The poems of 44 fair women 44 
are gems in themselves. There are nine exquisite steel- 
engravings of celebrated beauties, and the binding and 
typography are perfect 
( 668 ) 


About Fuchsias. —Among the various greenhouse-plants 
now frequently planted In the open ground, few are more 
popular or better known than the fuchsia; but few people 
are acquainted with the great variety of plants of this kind 
which have been lately introduced into English gardens. 
The first fuchsia that was ever known in England was 
taken there from South America iu 1788, and it was sold 
at the Hammersmith nursery, the sensation it caused being 
so great that hundreds of carriages, with their titled occu¬ 
pants, are said to have been waiting to catch a glimpse of 
the new and beautiful exotic flower. Now, everybody has 
ft w hs ia a; they are grown in cottage-windows, they orna¬ 
ment town balconies, and an even planted in the open air 
in little suburban gardens, where, though they are killed 
down to the ground by the frost in winter, they spring up 
again the following year, and are covered by their beauti¬ 
fully • gtacefril pendent scarlet flowers the whole of the 
summer and autumn. 

Some New Friends.— A lady writes us from Ohio: 44 This 
is the second year I have taken your magazine, and I want 
to tell you of the great benefit it is to me. It has already 
paid for itself in stamping. I have used almost all the out¬ 
lining designs that you have given. 44 

Another lady writes: "This is the second year I have 
been a subscriber, and I think it excels all other magazines 
for ladies. 44 

There is simply no end to our letters of commendation. 
The entire long successful course of the magazine has 
rarely in any year brought us so many tributes of praise 
and congratulation as have already flowed in since January. 

A lady writes, asking to have a missing number replaced; 
says that she should consider she had lost 44 a pearl of great 
price,’ 4 did she not receive it. 

An old subscriber writes: 44 Tou have made a great im¬ 
provement in your magazine for '87. I like it better than 
ever, and that is a great deal to my." 

How To Transfer Patterns. —For the benefit of many 
of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 
patterns upon the Supplement, we give the simplest way 
of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or 
two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern 
is easily traced; with another sheet of carbon-paper, which 
is bud faoe down upon the article to be stamped, then the 
traced pattern over it in the proper situation, and the 
whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil 
(hard), the design will be found perfectly traced upon the 
material. We will send the carbon aud transfer paper to 
anyone who may desire them. They cost fifteen cents per 
sheet each; thirty cents for two sheets, and six cents for 
postage: postage-stamps will do. 

The Premium 44 Book of Beauty " has had an unparal¬ 
leled popularity, being liked better even the 44 Golden 
Gift" or the 44 Pearl of Price." Says a lady at Ibshenta, 
California: 44 It is the nicest premium I have ever seen 
offered by any magazine or newspaper, and most appropri¬ 
ately named. I cannot help writing you this caxd ef 
thanks for it" 

44 Mori Desirable Than Ever 44 is what subscribe!* and 
newspapers say of 44 Peterson 44 this year. 
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Now is a Good Turn fbr gettiig np clubs, or adding to 
clotM already farmed. A new volume begins with the July 
number. Of course^ back, nun ben can alwaya be had 
when subscribers prefer to begin with Janaary. 

Oar premiums to persons getting up clubs are the finest 
this year that we have ever given. For example: 

Three copies for$4.50, with either the "Book of Beauty” 
or the engraving ‘‘Mother’s Barling” (size 21x27 inches) 
as a premium, sent postage free*. 

Four copies fbr 16.40, with an extra copy of the magazine 
fbr one year as a premium. 

Five copies for $8.00; and we send, postage free, as pre¬ 
mium, an extra copy of the magazine for a year, and 
“ Mother’s Darling ” or the " Book of Beauty.” 

Seethe Prospect ns In front of the number. Our exchanges 
all admit that “ Peterson ” is, this year, In every way sur¬ 
pass! ag even Itself. 

"Action, Action, Action !”—The schoolmen put theee 
words into the mouth ef Demosthenes, and, though he never 
aald thorn, they hold a world of truth as applied to oratory 
or the passing of time. The man who, outside of hfs ordi¬ 
nary employment, cultivates some special taste—painting, 
music, no matter what—is bound to be better and happier 
than he who, whether rich or poor, leaves himself so vacant 
mentally that only in cards, drink, or outside excitement 


A Simple Plan o# Ventilation.— Take a piece of wood, 
three inches high and exactly as long as the breadth of the 
window. Let the saah be now raised, the slip of wood 
placed on the sill, and the sash drawn closely upon it If 
the slip has been well Acted, there will be no draught in 
consequence of this disphicemsnt of the sash at its lower 
part; but file top of the lower sash will overlap the bottom 
of the upper one, and, between the two bars, perpendicular 
currents of -air, not feU as draught, will enter and leave the 
room. 

A Beautiful Engraving called “ Mother’s Darling ” can 
be earned by getting up a clnb. Some people may prefer 
an extra copy of the magazine—that Is one of our pre¬ 
miums. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

“Beauttful Show,” with Poem* Never Before Published. By 
J. W. Watson. PhUadelpkiu i T. B. Petersen A Brothers .— 
This fresh edition contains so many new poems of the 
author’s that it might fairly have been brought out as an 
original volume. There are several which are equal, if not 
superior, to the universally-admired “Beautiful Snow,” 
and an additional interest is given to the book by Mr. Wat- 


cam he find res ou rces fbr bis idle boars. 

Just as much does a woman need some task or accom¬ 
plishment to fill up seasons of leisure: be it a language or 
crochet, embroidery or logic, philosophy or photogr&ph- 
ooloring; the thing h to have occupation of an enjoyable 
and interesting sort To the busy, H is relaxation : to the 
idle, it is salvation. 

How We Ought to be Estimated.— What strangers think 
of us is of the smallest possible consequence, compared 
with the estimate placed upon us by our children and those 
with whom we are brought Into intimate association. 
If they love and believe in ns, and find in ns all things 
worthy of admiration and imitation, of how little com¬ 
parative value is the approval of strangers. 

Additions Mat Be Made To a Club at the price paid 
by the rest of the clnb; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to 
another premium or premiums. The additions may be 
made at any time, all through the year. If the new sub¬ 
scribers do not care for the back numbers, they can begin 
with July. Go on adding to your clubs 1 

An Extra Copt op This Magazine will be sent, as a 
premium, for two subscribers at 92.00 each, or $4.00 in all. 
Or aa extra copy will be sent for three subscribers at $1.75 
each, or 95.25 in alL These offers are for those who oan 
only get up a small club and who desire the M 

premium. 

The Fashion - Plates of “Peterson” continue to call 
forth loud praise. They are most carefully selected as to 
the latest and best fashions, are admirably engraved and ; 
colored, and are always beautiful pictures in themselves. 

“Lion bt Evbxtbo»t.” —A “good foing” is mu* to be 
found out A lady at Parsons, Kansas, says: M I have no 
difficulty in gutting a dub, for your magutine is liked by 
e v ery b octy.” 

An Exchange says this is, so for, “Peterson’s” Jubilee ; 
Year In point of merit We mean each successive year to t 
be so, np to our fiftieth aunivenaiy, which is not so for off, 

alter all. 


eon’s appendix relating the circumstances under which that 
long-disputed poem wne written. The work is illustrated 
by Edward L Henry ia the noted artist’s most charming 
manner, and would make a welcome presentation-volume 
at any season of the year. 

The Lattit Studies on Indian Reservations. By J. B. Har¬ 
rison. Philadelphia : Indian Rights Association .—This is not 
only a comprehensive bat an exceedingly interesting 
pamphlet, aside from its technical value. The reports of 
the various schools aad missions are given in a way at once 
dear and dramatic. They are well worth a perusal, not 
only by those interested to the solution of the Indian prob¬ 
lem, but all partial to glimpses of such remains of the pic¬ 
turesque in border-life as are left to the latter half of our 
; prosaic century. 

Natural Law m the Business World. By Henry Wood. 
Bodon: Lee A Shepard. New York: Charles T. DUUngham 
The author states concisely and truthfully the pnrpoeo of 
his book to his pro&ce, where he says “ it is an honest effort 
to trace out the working and application of natural law as 
it runs through the economic and social fabric.” This task 
has been effectively done, and the essay on “Economic 
Legislation and its Proper Limits” is of itself worth tike 
price of the volume. 

Worth Warning. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Philadel¬ 
phia: J. B. Lippiucotl Company. —The numerous admirers 
of “The Grass Country” and others of Mrs. Cameron’s 
tales will find in this book a genuine old-fashioned love- 
story, told in a reasonably fresh and original fashion. ta+ 
“Wee Wifle,” it is brought out in very cheap form, yet the 
binding and paper are quite equal in style and quality to 
many volumes double the price. 

Wee Wifle. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. PhUadelpkiu : 
J. B. IAppbroott Company.—A good many years have passed 
rince the first publication of this pretty story, and this fresh 
issue proves its popularity. The authoress has carefully 
revised the entire work, and added several chapters which 
assist materially in the development of the characters and 
the plot, and add to the interest of the book. 

Warman's School-Room Friend. By Prof. E. B. Warmest, 
A. M. Chicago: W. H. Harrison . Jr.— This little book Is 
really Urhat it purports to be—practical suggestions on read¬ 
ing, red ting, and impersonating. The rule* laid down are 
clearly and simply given, and the work cannot foil to be of 
great value, not only to pupils in a school-room, but to pro¬ 
fessional r e ade r s and speakers aswolL 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-OUR NR W COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR 

Peterson's Magazine is becoming more and more of 
a necessity, every day. The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
says that “it is in a condition so well ordered that it will 
go on as heretofore, nnder most capable editorial and 
business management” The Item, of Philadelphia, tells 
its readers that “ it has a fine steel-engraving, a double-size 
colored fashion-plate, a colored design for a tidy on Java 
canvas, and some fifty other engravings of fashion, work¬ 
table designs, etc.” The Detroit Courier says: “Its wealth 
of interesting and instructive reading, apart from its special 
lady's-deportment, ought to make it an invaluable adjunct 
to every household.” Our appreciative cotemporary, the 
Sentinel, of Manheim, Fa*, writes that “ Peterson’s Maga¬ 
zine excels even itself. The beauty of its embellishments 
and the high character of its original stories are beyond 
all praise.” The Herald, of Dubuque, Iowa, says that 
“'Peterson' took the lead years ago, and still maintains 
it” The New Era, of Albion, Indiana, informs us that 
'"Peterson 1 is simply perfect; and, typographically and 
mechanically, is a beauty. No lady should be without this 
queen of the lady's-magazines.” 

Alum-Bread.— Complaint is frequently made by those 
who use baking-powders that they leave in bread, biscuit, 
or cake raised by them a disagreeable and bitter taste. This 
taste follows the use of all impure baking-powders, and is 
caused either by their containing alum—introduced to 
make a cheap article—by the impure and adulterated 
character of other ingredients used, or from the ignorance 
of their manufacturers of the proper method of combining 
them. These baking-powders leave in the bread a residuum 
formed of lime, earth, alum, or other deleterious matter: 
not always, though frequently, testable in the food, and by 
all physicians classed as Injurious to health. The Royal 
Bakiug-Powder is free from this serious defect. In its use, 
no residuum is left, and the loaf raised by it is always 
sweet, light, and wholesome, and notieeably free from the 
peculiar testu complained of. The reason of this is because 
it is composed of nothing but absolutely pure material, 
scientifically combined in exactly the proper proportion 
of acid and alkali to act upon and destroy each other, while 
producing the largest amount of raising-power. We are 
justified in this assertion from the unqualified statements 
made by the Government chemists—who, after thorough 
and exhaustive tests, recommended the “Royal” for Gov¬ 
ernmental use because of Its superiority over all others in 
purity, strength, and wholeeorueneua. There is no danger 
of bitter bread or biscuit where it alone is used. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

jp* Every Receipt in, this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

Cherry - Jam .—For this, use ripe fruit; but carefully 
reject any which is bruised or over-ripe. Tho best for this 
purpose is that having a pleasant acid taste; any other 
kind is too sweet for the quantity of sugar necessary in 
preserving fruit. To every pound of stoned fruit, add 
three-quarters of a pound of Loaf-sugar, well broken. 
It will require stirring occasionally from the first, and 
continuously after it once comes to the boil, after which 
it must continue boiling for three - quarters of an hour. 
Then try a little on a cold plate, to see if it sets or jellies. 
If so, pdnr it off into jars and set in a cool dry place till 
the following day, when it ought to be covered down fbr 
keeping; if not, continue boiling until it will so set. It 
will not require skimming during the process of boding— 
the scum will all boil away. The easiest way of stoning 
cherries is to tie a little loop of iron wire, about the shape 


; of a hairpin, on to a stick the length of a pencil; bind the 
two ends firmly to the stick, leaving the loop standing up 
about an inch long and slightly bent forward. With this, 
the stones are easily extracted. 

Btrateberries, P re se rved Whole. —Allow a pound of sugar 
and half a pound of red-currant juice^ drawn as for jelly, 
to one pound of strawberries, sound but not over-ripe. 
Boil the jnics and sugar together till the syrup is thick, 
then put in the picked fruit and boil gently till the berries 
are sufficiently cooked, which will be in about twenty 
minutes. Carefully clear off the scum as It rises; but do 
this gently, so as not to crush the berries. Pour the 
contents of the preserving-pan through a colander into 
a basin; put the juice at once again on the fire and boil 
for about half an hour. Put the fruit into a bowl and pour 
the boiling juice upon them. Turn both fruit and juice 
into the pan once more and boil till the juice will jelly, 
when a little is put on a plate. This will probably be in 
about a quarter of an hour. Put the berries into jars, 
cover them entirely with hot juice, and, when cold, finish 
In the usual way. If liked, water may be used, instead of 
red-currant juice. 

Preserved Cherries. —The scarlet or carnation are the best 
for preserving. To every pound of cherries, after they are 
stoned, put one pound of the best clarified sugar. Put, to 
five pounds of cherries, one pint of water. Put the sugar, 
water, and cherries on together and let them boil half an 
honr. Take tho fruit out of the syrup and set it in the 
sun. Boil the syrup next morning, then put in the fruit, 
and let it boil for ten minutes. Do this for three mornings. 
The syrup must be thick all through tho fruit. Put away 
cold, Stir often while sunning. 

Preserved Strawberries. —A pound, down-weight, of sugar 
to a quart of unhulled strawberries. After hulling them, 
sprinkle part of the sugar, powdered fine, through them, 
and let it draw the juice. Put them in a skillet, skimming 
them lightly; and, when the juice begins to form smartly, 
add the rest of the sugar, and let them boil as quickly as 
possible. The instant they are clear, take them off, put 
them away until next day, when put them in tumblers. 
Be snre not to let them cook long, as it makes them hard. 

Currant-JeUy .—Pick tho currants well from the stem, and 
pnlp them through a cloth, to get the juice. Strain the 
Juice three times through a gauze. Dry sifted sugar 
thoroughly at the fire. Put one pound of sugar to one 
pint of Juice. First let the Juice boil five minutes, then 
add the sugar to it; and, when it comes to a boil, let it boil 
five minutes more. In all, it should remain on the fire 
half an hour, as adding the sugar arrests the boiling for 
a little while. 

Red-Currant or While-Currant Jam. —Take equal weight 
of sugar and fruit Put them together Into a pan, boll up 
once, and then boil quickly for seven minutes. In this 
Jam, the flavor of the fruit is excellently preserved, and 
the preserve keeps well. It is sometimes used as a substi¬ 
tute for red-currant jelly, as an accompaniment to hare or 
roast mutton. 

OAKES. 

Potato Tea-Cakes. —Mash a pint of potatoes through a 
sieve, no that they may be very fine; mix with them an 
ounce of butter, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, one 
tableepoonful of sugar, an ounce of flour, a little salt, and 
one egg, well beaten ; mold into one flat cake, bake very 
quickly, split and butter while hot, then cut into three- 
cornered pieces, and serve. 

Risk Seed - Oaks. —Three eggs, one-quarter pound of fine 
flour, three ounces of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
one or two teaspoonfuls of cam way • seed. Cream the 
butter, add the sugar, then one-third of the floor and yolk 
of one egg, and so on. Whisk the white, and add last; 
bake in a moderate oven one boor. 

Oup-Cake .—One pound of ground rice, half a pound of 
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batter, five eggs, one pound of sugar! the rind and Juice 
of two lemons. Clean the butter, add the sugar, whisked 
qggs, and other ingredients, pour into well-buttered little 
cups, and bake in a moderate urea from twenty minutes to 
half an hour. 

Suffolk-Coke. —One pound of flour, well dried, half a 
pound of sugar, mixed well with the flour, half a pound 
of butter, five eggs, half a pound of currants, one temgwon* 
ful of orange-flower water; drop them on a tin* 

PICKUE8, nc. 

Soar Plums. —Take three pounds of late da msons .' Rub 
off the bloom, prick the plums with a needle, and cat the 
•talks short. Take as much vinegar as will cover, measure 
it, and for each pint allow a pound and a half of sugar, 
three blades of discs, one stick of cinnamon, and half a 
teaspoonful of allspice. Boil the viuegar with the spice, 
pour it through a strainer over the plum% and let them 
stand for twentyfour hours. The next day, boil the vinegar 
and pour it over the fruit, and afterword put it on the fire 
with the plums to simmer for a few minutes. Cover close 
down whilst hot. These sour plums may be uied with 
roost mutton or with hare, instead of red-currant jelly. 
Strictly speaking, they ore more suited for a purpose of this 
kind than they are for eating with cold meat. 

Cucumbers. —Peel the cucumbers, cut them lengthwise 
into quarters, remove the seods, and divide the quarters into 
slices half an inch thick. Put the cucumber into a bowl in 
layers, and sprinkle powdered salt plentifully over each 
layer, shaking it occasionally, and let it lie for eight hours. 
At the end of this time, drain away the brine, put the 
cucumber into jars, with some whole pepper and ono or two 
bay-leave*. Fill tho jars with vinegar which has been boiled 
and allowed to get cold, cork the jars securely, and tie 
bladder over the corks. 

Nasturtium - Seed*.—Nasturtium - seeds, if gathered when 
small and pickled, form an exccllont substitute for capers, 
so constantly required in making sauce. Put the seeds, os 
they are gathered, Into a jar, cover them with vinegar 
which has been boiled with salt—-a handful to a quart— 
and allowed to get cold. When the jar is full, cork it 
down, tie bladder over the cork, and store. Unless the 
seeds are kept well covered with vinegar, they will be 
qwiled. Radish-pods may he pickled like nasturtium-seeds. 

To Pickle Damsons or Cherries.—To five pounds of fruit, 
put three of sugar, one quart of vinegar, two ounces of 
cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, and half an ounce of mace. 
Boll all the spice with the vinegar, and pour it, boiling, 
over the fruit Boil the viuegar and scald the fruit six 
times. 

Mini - Vinegar. —Take pepper or spearmint leaves; wash 
them, and put them into a large-mouthed bottle; fill the 
bottle with vinegar; have a cork that fits closely. Let 
this stand for three weeks; then pour it through a muslin 
cloth into a clean bottle, and it is ready for use. 

Tincture of Roses: a Valuable Perfume. —Take the leaves 
of the common rose, place them just as they ore into a 
large-mouthed bottle; pour some good spirits-of-wlne over 
them, seal the bottle closely, and let them remain in a dry 
place for a month or two. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

A Lost Art is what wo shall presently be foroed to say 
in regard to letter-writing, unless our bqsy age pay more 
attention to its cultivation. Even women nowadays, half 
the time, content themselves with sending postal-cards—an 
enormity, if not a positive crime, except in the case of 
wanting a supply of coal or sending a hasty order to the 
grocer. In former centuries, ladies made themselves cele¬ 
brated just by their letters. In England, Lady Mary Mon¬ 
tagu ; in France, Madame de Sevignt, stand perhaps most 
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prominent; but there ore scores of others whose epistles ore 
’models of grace, tact, and eloquence, and keep a great 
charm for the reader even in our day. 

Women should not let that most delightfrtl accomplish¬ 
ment die out for it is one, to a great extent We have 
known ordinarily-gifted persona who hod so thoroughly 
cultivated the (acuity that their letters were far more enjoy¬ 
able than the epistles of people who, though possessing 
higher mental endowment, had neglected the acquirement 
of the art 


HINTS UPON GARDENING, 

BY A. OILOYEB. 

By the first week in Jane, all planting out should be 
done, and afterward the plants should be carefully watched, 
watered, and sheltered as each case may require. 

Bulbs that have not ripened their leaves to be taken up, 
each with a good ball of earth, and planted in some vacant 
place, that they may frilly ripen It Is necessary to do tills 
both for need of space and to prevent injury to the bulbs by 
digging. This should be done in damp weather. 

Whenever watering is necessary, the collars of plants 
should be unwetted; only wet round the roots, and this 
sufficiently for their extremities to take the water. 

Liquid manure-water should be given only to plants that 
are in active growth and flowering profrmely; then it 
should be bestowed without stint, and, lustcad of applying 
the water round the stem of the plant, give it at a little 
distance therefrom, that the rootlets may have the benefit. 
A little sprinkling over the leaves with pure tepid water 
from a fine water-pot benefits the plants In dry weather. 

Manure-water fit for all ornamental gross-feeding plants: 
One pound of good guano, dissolved In thirty gallons of 
water; then tio a spadeful of soot in a thin bag, and let it 
soak In the manure-water for twentyfour hours. Then 
draw off the water in a clear state, and it is fit for use. 

Manure-water for chrysanthemums and other flowers; 
Half an ounce of sulphate of ammonia to a gallon of water. 

Plant out tender annuals, and sow for succession ten 
weeks’ stocks, Virginian stocks, and others. 

Carnations and pinks to be propagated by layers and cut¬ 
tings. A little salt is excellent, used In the compost, which 
should be of a substantial nature. The carnation Is a hardy 
biennial, and the other a perennial. The pipings never 
bloom the first year. 

Sweet-williams of the double kind and doable wall¬ 
flowers to be propagated by layers and cuttings or slips. 

Cuttings of myrtles and pansies will thrive if, about the 
middle or third week in June, slips or cuttings of the 
present year’s wood be planted. 

Hydrangeas, fuchsias, and China roses, the same os myrtle. 

Geranium - cuttings root best when placed In ground 
shaded only from the hot mid-day sun ; they do much better 
under this treatment than if put under glass. 

The following is clipped from “Gardening Illustrated”: 
** For continual bloom and freeness from disease, gerani¬ 
ums grown as standards are not to be excelled. It takes 
two or three years, and a good deal of patience, to train a 
geranium to four or five feet high, with a good head; bat, 
when achieved, it thoroughly repays itself. A Vesuvius 
geranium grown by me some years ago is now a standard 
six feet high, giving a profusion of bloom eight months in 
the year. During the summer months, last year, it had 
forty to fortyfive fair trusses of bloom—this was outdoors— 
and continued giving a few trusses up to the beginning of 
this year. It has only been potted three times during its 
growth, and always has plenty of liquid manure while in 
flower. A good subject to commence with is a lanky gera- 
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nfam that boa survived the winter—each m Is generally s 
tobe found in most collections. Carefully pinch off any 
aide-shoots there may be, and repot In a thirty-rich compost; 
the ctem should be tied to a stout stick, and made as straight 
as possible. Now all that is necesmry is to nip off all side- 
shoots and flower-buds the moment they appear, and give, 
twice a week, liquid manure. When sufficiently tall, pinch 
off the top, which will at once induce laterals; It will then, 
with judicious training, form a good head, and, when this is 
achieved, it can be allowed to bloom. The growth will be 
greatly retarded if the plant is allowed to flower before the 
training-process is over; in fact, it will simply take twice as 
long to arrive at anything like a standard. I might sug¬ 
gest that geraniums grown in this Way, sunk in the lawn, 
would be a good substitute for standard roses, as the latter 
do not do well, as a rule, in a town garden." 


miscellaneous. 

The Use or Tea and Coffee. —With regard to the con¬ 
sumption of tea and coffee, and how far the digestive organs 
are affected by them, there can be no donbt that, in tho work¬ 
ing-classes In our great towns, and especially amongst tho 
women, dyspepsia is very frequent: and there is every 
reason to believe that this is owing to the free consumption 
of tea that has stood for a half-hour or longer, or has been 
kept on the hob. Boiling water ought to be poured on the 
tea-leaves in the tea-pot, which ought then to be placed ou 
tho table; and tho tea ought never to be allowed to stand 
longer than ten minutes—if so long. Even then, it is n&t 
advisable to drink more than two Small cupfuls of such tea. 
The beverage ought not to be drunk within an hoar before 
a meal—except it be on first waking in the morning, when, 
to many persons, it is an uid to digestion—nor Immediately 
after dinner or a hoavy lunch, as it frequently produces 
flatulence or gastric catarrh. Tea-dinners, or tea with 
moat, are very unwholesome, and often upset persons whose 
digostion Is naturally weak. 

Tea-drinking, it is well known, causes sleeplessness and 
tremor of tho hands, and masks the effect of overwork in 
studious subjects of sedentary habit. As the drinking of 
strong overbrowed tea Is very general among the poor, and 
os good tea, owing to the fashion amongst tho upper class, 
is even now drunk to excess, dyspepsia caused thereby is os 
great as ever. 

Coffee is very often consumed with tol>acco between meals 
—a habit which has been known to cause severe gastric 
catarrh, until both luxuries have been given up. Coffee 
is also less tolerated than tea by persons suffering from 
nausea due to debility or excess of diet. 

Cocoa and chocolate are nutritious drinks; but, like all 
other hot fluid, such as soup, they may causo or increase 
dyspepsia when drunk In a quantity at a time. 

All these drinks, however, although they upset the digest¬ 
ive function, if immoderately indulged in, never produce 
the very grave organic diseases universal among the intem¬ 
perate imbibers of alcoholic liquor. Nevertheless, it has 
been alleged by some emiuent medical authorities that the 
chronic dyspepsia which excessive tea and coffeo drinking 
is known to cause is one of the origins of chronic disease 
of the kidneys. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fio. i.—A iter noon - Toilette, or Pale - Blue Nun’s- 
Veiling. —The underskirt Is plain in front. The sides and 
back are in deep kilt-plaits. A narrow plaiting edges the 
skirt. The overskirt is long In front, plaited np high at 
tho sides. Tho back is similar, with the addition of tho 


usual puff over the tournure. The bodice has a plaited 
vest of the material, or surah to match. It is rounded hi 
front, where It is finished by a small flat bow. The back 
is pointed. High collar, finished by a bow. Tight eoat- 
sleeves, Allied into the shoulder. Hat of Milan braid, 
trimmed with fleldflowers and blue ribbon. 

Fio. n.—Y achting-Costume, or Osoam-White Flannel. 
The undenldrt is perfectly plain. The overdress opens On 
the right ride to the waist; hangs straight Both back and 
front are trimmed with rows of dark-blue braid. The 
opening between the back and front is trimmed with five 
rows of wider braid, forming the panel. The tallness of 
the overskirt is laid in plaits around the waist The 
whole effect is long and straight The Jacket opens over 
! a plaited underwaist, to which is attached the wide sailor- 
<: collar, which is made of dark-blue velvet edged with while 
! braid. Cuflta to match. Plaited velvet forms the waistband. 

; Sailor-hat of straw, trimmed with velvet band and loops, 

I into which are fastened two anchors of silver. Band of 
| velvet,' fastened by a similar anchor, completes this costume. 

Fio. hi.—Walking-Dress, or Pearl-Gray and Plaid 
Scram. The underskirt Is of the plaid surah, plain in 
! front, kilt-plaftod at the back. The overdress is bordered 
with the plaid, fklls straight down the left side, turns over 
just past the front, and the tallness is draped to give the 
■ effect of a half-point The back-drapery to also bordered 
; with tho plaid surah, arranged to fall in two points over 
| tho kilted underskirt Jacket opens over a plaid vest 
; Rolling collar of plaid, fastening over the vest Coat- 
sleeves with cuffs of plaid. High hat of fancy straw, 

; trimmed with popples and gram. 

Fio. iv.—V isiting-Dress, or Dark Blue and Red 
Sukah. Tho underskirt to of red surah, edged by a narrow 
ruffle, and trimmed with two flounces of 6cru Spanish lace. 
The overdress and bodice are of the blue surah, either 
: plain or striped with pin-stripes of red. Full apron-front 
Straight breadths at the back, puffed over the tournure. 
The bodice is pointed back and front, with a V-shaped vest 
of the rod surah, plaited and edged with a narrow lace to 
match tho skirt Ooat-sleevos, with caffs of lace over the 
v rod surah. >traw hat, faced with red velvet, and trimmed 
i with loops of 6cru ribbon and fleldflowers. 

Fio. v.—V isiting-Dress, or Brocaded Silk, in Two 
8hadR8 or Heliotrope. The underskirt to perfectly plain. 
The ovenlrees In front forms a long point very much plaited 
up on both sides. Back-drapery long and very tall. The 
sides are filled np with Acm lace and loops of ribbon. The 
bodlco has a tall vest of 6cru lace. Elbow-slooves, trimmed 
with lace and small bows of ribbon. High * at, of Milan 
straw, faced with heliotrope velvet, and trimmed with velvet 
ribbon and ostrich-tips to match. 

Fio. yi.—House-Dress, or Blub Foulard, Spotted 
With Write The underskirt to arranged in full wide 
double box-plaits; while the drop >ry to crossed high on the 
left side, and fastened at tho back nnderneath the bodice. 
A wide white silk ribbon to tied round the waist—the ends 
falling in front, in tho manner shown. The bodice Is 
open, with rovers down to the waist, so as to show a dainty 
chemisette in soft white silk, tho narrow tucks on cither 
sido being carefully sewed by hand. Tho gathered centre¬ 
piece of this chemisette is funned of white lace, daintily 
embroidered in porcelain-blue thread. The same lace to 
used to form the cuffs, with which the sleoves are turned 
back. Two passementerie-ornaments, in blue and white, 
finish off the ends of the whito silk ribbon sash. 

Fio. vii.—Walkino-Dreos, op Striped Summer Woolen, 
in Two Shades or Gray. The skirt to laid in deep kilt- 
plaits nil around. The overdrapery to arranged to form a 
shawl-shaped tunic in front. At the bock, tho stripes are 
on the bios. The drapery falls straight In the centre, turns 
ever at the sidos, like a rovers. A fringe of silk or fine 
crewel to tied into the edge of tho tunic, tho mantelet, and 
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the short end of the beck-drapery. The bodice is of plain 
material to match, short, and pointed back and frout. 
Mautolet scarf-shaped, trimmed with fringe same as skirt. 
Bonnet of straw, trimmed with velvet and short ostrich- 
tips. Coronet-front of velvet, with fancy buckle. 

Fio. viii.—Walking ok House Dress. The skirt is of 
red surah, bordered with a narrow plaiting. The over¬ 
dress is of 6cru woolen crfrpon figured with red, or 6cru 
muslin figured, plaided, or striped with red. The tunic 
forms a panier on the left side. The long back is simply 
draped. Pointed bodice, slightly fall in front Elbow- 
sleeves, fulled into a narrow band. Bodice, sleeves, and 
collar ornamented with long loope-and-ends of red ribbon. 
Hat of 6cru straw, trimmed with poppies and long loops Of 
rad ribbon. 

Tig. ix.—Walking-Dress, or Black-And-White Striped 
Cotton. The front of the Skirt is covered with three kilted 
flounces. The upper part has small paniera, and the back 
a long straight drapery, plaited into the point of the bodice. 
The bodice is short on the hips, and pointed back and front 
—opening, in front, V-shape—with a wide collar of Bruges 
lace. Elbow - sleeves, with cuffs of lace. Hat of fancy 
white straw, faced with black velvet, and trimmed with 
fieldflowers. 

Fig. x.—House-Dress, or Plain and Fioxtrkd China 
Silk, in Two Shades or Heliotrope. The skirt is of the 
figured silk, and is laid in deep kilt-plaits all around. The 
overdrapery falls In a fall apron-front. At the back, it is 
looped in the centre, to form two points, displaying the 
Underskirt. Bodice of the figured silk; pointed in front, 
over a plaited vest of the plain silk ; postillion-back. Coat- 
sleeves of the plain silk, with a falling puff of the figured 
at the top, fulled into the armhole. High standing collar 
Of velvet, cuffs the same. 

Fio. xi.—Summer Bodice, or White Mull, With Black 
Velvet Jacket. The bodice Is of soft white mull, nun’s- 
velliug, or China silk. It is laid In fine tucks, back and 
front: the edge forming the plaiting from under the ribbon 
belt. High collar, tied by passing a ribbon through a 
buttonhole at each end of the collar. Full sleeves, gathered 
into a wide band, which turns over. The Jacket is of., 
velvet, edged with a narrow jet or gold coni. Velvet j 
ribbon for belt, and long loope-and-ends. j 

Figs, xii and xiii.—New-Style Bow tor Hair, new- < 
style sleeve for wrapper or house-jacket. > 

Fio. xiv.—Walking-Dress, or Plaid and Plain Red J 
and Blue Cotton or Barred Muslin. The skirt Is of tho j 
plaid,.In deep kilt-plaits. Tho overskirt, also of the plaid, j 
forms a full short apron-front, with the back-drapery slightly 5 
puffed over the tonrnure, then falls straight to the edge of < 
the skirt Plaited bodice of plain blue, belted at tho waist S 
High standing collar of the plaid, tied with a large necktio \ 
made of the plaid material. Elbow-sleeves, with long l 
Suede gloves. Ilat of dark red and blue straw, faced with j 
blue velvet, and trimmed with loops of velvet ribbon and s 
buckle of cut Steel. j 

Fio. xv.— Ho use-Dress, or Nun’s-Veiling, in Two j 
Shades or One Color, or in Contrasting Colors. The > 
skirt is of the lighter shade, and has ten or twelve rows of < 
narrow braid or ribbon. The overskirt is simply ennght up > 
high on the left side, under the pointed bodice. The bock- < 
drapery falls straight, is open at the sides, and the ribbon l 
waistband passes nndcr the tallness at the back of the $ 
bodice. The back of the bodice is slightly failed at the \ 
waist, between the side-seams. The front of the bodice ) 
opens over a vest of the same material as the underskirt. \ 
The plaited revere on the bodice are of the same material > 
as the bodice and overskirt Coat-sleeves failed in at the j 
shoulders. ? 

Figs, xn and xm.—C ollar and Sleeve, trimmed and < 
edged with narrow picot-edged ribbon. Suitable for almost j 
any kind of summer dress. i 


Fig. x viii.—Fancy IIat, or Maize-Colored Straw. 

; The brim is lined with dark-blue velvet. The crown is 
veiled in spotted maize tulle, and trimmed with maize- 
colored ribbon and cornflowers. 

Fig. xix.—Fancy Bonnet, or Pale-Pink Cr&pe, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon and pale-green leaves aud grass. 

Fio. xx.—Turban-Hat, or Fancy Striped Tulle, with 
trimming of velvet or soft silk and grass. 

Genkral Remarks. —The popular combination-dressee 
promise to be those of cashmere over skirts of silk. These 
: will be light in weight, therefore suitable for either house 
or street Made up plainly, they will be very inexpensive; 
but may be more elegant, if elaborately trimmed with 
fringe and made up over moir6 skirts. 

Jacket* and tear/- mantle* are the most dressy wraps. 
Jackets are made to open in front over vests, with revere 
; thrown back like a gentleman’s • coat Some are plain, 

> stitebed, or bound with sHk braid; others are elaborately 
braided with gold galloon or worsted braid. 

Bonnet* are still small, with the trimmiug piled up high in 
front High slender bows of two, or even three, colors are 
sometimes mixed with some long-stemmed flowers ; but the 
trimming must have some reference to the dress with which 
; it is to be worn. 

Fancy braid in mixed straw will be very fashionable for 
everyday-wear. 

Dressy bonnet* are mode of lace and dotted tulle, and 
trimmed with flowers and loops of ribbon. 

Turbans of either lace or straw will be woru by young 
ladies. A black lace turban with jot brim, trimmed with 
a cock’s-plume and some black moir6 ribbons tied together 
? with pale blue or green or rose-color. Other tnrbans, of 
cloth or straw, will be simply trimmed to match the 
costume. 

India and Tussore silk, in stripes and flowored designs on 
plain ground, will be very popular for tlie summer season, 
as they are both cool and durable. 

For street-dresses, the skirts are still worn very short, with 
long straight drapery. 

Parasols and coaching •umbrellas are infinite In variety. 
Black satin and silk, edged with laco, for dressy street-wear. 
White aud 6cru China silk, much trimmed with lace, for 
fashionable driving, etc., etc. The coaching-umbrellas are 
mostly of changeable silk, with handsomely-carvod sticks; 
although some are striped or bordered with a contrasting 
color. 

Black lace dresses will be much in rogue for dressy 
occasions. Not only piece-lace, but lace flouncing, both 
wide and narrow, will be employed upon these dresses. 
A black lace skirt may have a corsage of velvet, either 
black or of a bright or light color. 

Richelieu and Directoire are the names given to the latest 
imported shoes from Paris. These proclaim a decided 
diminution of heel, and tendency to increased squareness 
of toe. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

The most extraordinary Innovation of the present season 
is certainly to be found in the colored undergarments for 
ladies. The very latest novelty in this line is to have all 
articles of lingerie in very fine cambric In some delicate or 
brilliant color, profasely trimmed with 6cru-colored imita¬ 
tion Valenciennes lace. One set that I have seen was in 
shrimp-pink cambric of very fine quality, and another In 
Ophelia-lilAC. White cambric, striped with narrow lines in 
marine-bine or dark-red, or figured with tiny horse-shoes in 
those colors, are made up with edgings of real Valenciennes 
and have a row of small holes at the top of the garment, 
finished in buttonholo-stitch in cotton of the color of tho 
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stripe* or figures. Through these holes Is drawn a very 
narrow white ribbon, edged with oither red or blue. On : 
the colored garments, the owner's monogram is worked in !; 
white thread, and oh the printed white-grounded cambric ! 
the monogram or initials are worked In red or blue thread ; 
to match the figure. Under-vests in ribbed-silk webbing ! 
come in colors to match the colored cambric undergarments..; 
The satin corset and taffeta petticoat must also be of the j 
same hue. > 

The newer toilettes of the season are largely composed of < 
plaids, intermixed with plain materials, but the plaids aro > 
in very plain subdued colors, the more brilliant combine- < 
tiona of crimson and blue and green being scrupulously > 
avoided. The most popular is a large cross-bar of dark < 
lines on a plain surface, such as black on steel-gray, white > 
on black, or dark-red on marine-blue. Of the barred ma- < 
terial are composed the corsage and overakirt, the plaited s 
underskirt being in a plain stuff of the hue of the ground- $ 
work. The material for the corsage and sleeves is cut bias, S 
which does away with much of the unbecomingness of the j 
large squares for the figure ; but for a stout wearer a corsage \ 
of the plain material is to bo recommended; It is less stylish, > 
but will certainly bo more becoming. \ 

A jacket of plain cloth, matching tho chief color of the > 
dress precisely, completes tho costumo for wear on chilly ; 
days or in tho evening. On warm days, no wrap at all is ; 
ncceswry, when the walking-dross is in an opaque solid 
material. Cashmoro is not much In voguo this spring, a ; 
preforeuco being shown to rougher and cooler material. It 
is always in good style, howevor, and makes up to advan- 
tago with satin and small-pattcrnod brocado to an extent 
that its rivals do not seem capablo of emulating. I have \ 
seen a very pretty dress in steel-gray cashmoro, intermixed !; 
with draperies and rovers in silver-gray Sicilioune, ombroid- ; 
erod with dark-gray floss-silk and steel and crystal beads, !; 
the effect being charming. Foulards and pongees aro also ; 
very much worn, tho former chiefly with dark grounds over ! 
which are scattered largo nondoecript designs. Surah, mado 
up with an underskirt of small-patterood brocado, forms a 
durable and elegant summer costume. Tho corsage Is in ■ 
surah, with cuffs and vest of tho brocado. The skirt of; 
brocado is made plain and full, with a narrow plaiting of 
surah set underneath tho hem. Tho breadths of brocade ; 
part in one seam at tho right side to tho waist, to show three 
flat plaits of surah set underneath tho opening. A similar j| 
opening on tho left side, reaching only to tho knee, is filled 
in in a similar manner with plaits of surah. Flat scarf- 
draperies of surah at tho back and panior-draperios at the 
sides. The surah and brocado must match exactly iu color. 
Black loco skirts aro now arranged for dinner-toilettes or 
watering-place drosses, with a corsage and train in black 
faille. The latter is cut square at tho end, and is drawn ; 
back so as to show an elaborate ornamentation in chains 
and rosettes of jet placed at tho right sido of tho loco skirt, s 
The corsage is mado with a deep basque, and has a vest In ? 
crossing folds of pale-pink or pale-blue or yellow faille, and < 
also a military collar and narrow cuffii of tho colored faille. > 
This vest forms a deep point in front, the corsage being cut < 
at either side iu a point of tho same depth. This stylo of > 
dress is very cffoctivo in velvet. < 

Apron-overskirts in gold or In diver lace are much used ? 
on satin ball-dresses in combination with wido bands of s 
feather-trimming. One of these dresses had the train in $ 
pule-yellow satin and tho skirt-front and corsage in white $ 
satin. Over the skirt-front was draped nn apron-overskirt > 
in gold lace, attached at ono side by a cluster of palo-yollow $ 
plumes. A wide baud of curled ostrich-foathcr trimming s 
of the an mo hue was set upon tho horn. The corsage of ? 
white satin had revere of yellow satin at tho square open- \ 
lug, and two little pointed pieces of tho same material \ 
formed each sleeve. A cluster of palo-yollow plumes was s 
set on the loft shoulder, and a similar ouo lu the hair. The 1 


same dress was repeated in pale diver-gray satin and silver 
lace for an older wearer. 

White crape is very much used for summer evening- 
dresses. For young girls, ihe pretty fashion of a low-necked 
and short-deeved lining to a transparent white or black 
dress has been revived. Some tulle and gauze evening- 
dresses, for small soir6es and dinners, have been mads up 
in this style, which is especially practicable for watering- 
place dresses in our warm climate. 

The new summer materials are some of them very pretty, 
and especially a dlk gauze dotted with large spots in che¬ 
nille, and a very elegant material in alternate stripes of 
block dlk gauze and black lace. This latter novelty is also 
shown in white. 

Black lace flounces are a good deal worn on underskirts, 
but the wide black lace nets are less popular. The newest 
colors are a brick-red and a reddish-brown called “ rust- 
color,” both of which combine well with marine-blue or 
black. 

A new delicate shade of gray, even paler than sllver-gny, 
is called “Titania,” and will be charming for evening- 
wear. All shades of gray are very fashionable, and a little 
care in choodng thorn, so as to find the shade exactly suited 
to the complexion of the wearer, is alone necessary to 
insure a success with this emineutly-reflned and artistic 
color. 

There is nothing especially new or striking in the way of 
millinery. The small capote, in straw or lace or in a net¬ 
work of jot beads, continues to rule the fashion of the 
hour. Some very pretty toques are shown, with the crown 
composed of an artistically-twisted scarf of pale-pink or 
cream-white crdpc-de-Chine, the border being in black vel¬ 
vet, and two black pen-feathere set at one side forming tho 
solo trimming. Bonnets entirely composed of violets or of 
forgot-mo-uota, with a pompon of gauze ribbon, of the same 
color as the flowers, set in the front of the brim, are shown 
for evening-wear. One of the prettiest of these flower- 
bonnets was composed of pale-yellow pan si os. Tho seed- 
vessels of the dandelion, imitated in silver and set in a tuft 
of silver foliage, form an elegant aigrette for the side of a 
bonnet or to wear in the hair. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Child's Dress, or Brown Serok and Write 
Tennis -Flannel. The skirt of brown serge Is plaited 
on to an underwaist. The blouse is of flannel, with cuffs, 
rovers, and collar of brown serge. Two-Inch-wido ribbon 
ties the blooso in front. Hat of plaited muslin, trimmed 
with rosettes of brown ribbon. 

Fio. ii.—Girl's Dress, or Plain and Striped Woolen. 
Tho skirt is of serge, and is sowed to a linen undervest. 
It may bo kilted or gatherod. The blouse is of striped 
tennis-flannel, finished at the waist with an elastic, like a 
boy's sailor-blouse. Collar, shoulder-straps, and deep calls 
of velvet. 

Fio. hi.—Girl’s Dress, or Navy-Blue Seroe, trimmed 
with graduated bands of claret vplvet The collar and cuflli 
are also of velvet The sash is of scrgo-dlk. 

Fio. iv.—Girl's Dress, or Striped and Plain Woolrn. 
The skirt is full and of striped material. The plain drapery 
has a striped border. The waistcoat revere, and cuffs are 
all of the stripe. 

Fio. v.—Girl’s Hat, or Navy-Blue Straw, trimmed 
with high stiff loops of blue and dark-red ribbon. Fancy 
gilt pins ornament tho band-and-loops. Tho brim is lined 
with naTy-blue velvet 

Fio. yi.—Girl’s Hat, or £cru Straw, trimmed with 
wide ribbon of brown and $cru, mixed. Tho ribbon is laid 
In soft folds around tho crown, and a large bow ornaments 
tho front The gilt pins are placed in tho knot of the bow. 
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THE PRINCES OF MODERN ART. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 



of art—those who live royally, like Raphael and 
Rubens lived—exist no longer. When Munkacsy 
*>*.n sell his 44 Christ before Pilate ” for more than 
a hundred thousand dollars, it will not do to say 
that 41 devotion to art means living in a garret,” 
as prosaic people have been heard to declare, 
within living memory. Even in commonplace 


England, art is now one of the highways to for- j 
tune. Sir Frederick Leighton, Alma-Tadema, and j 
especially Sir John Millais, are instances in \ 


point: and of these, the latter, perhaps, is the \ 
most striking. We select him, therefore, for the \ 
text of an article on the princes of modern art, s 
on modern art, and on art in general. > 

Comparisons are, usually, more or less mis- \ 
leading. Yet we may say, in a general way, j 
that Sir John Millais is, to the nineteenth cen- | 
tury in England, what Sir Joshua Reynolds was < 
to the eighteenth: and this, not only in his j 
art, but in his emolument. In many respects, < 
indeed, while their social and financial success j 
has strong points of resemblance, their works * 


are dissimilar. Yet, in the graceful and sympa¬ 
thetic way in which they have rendered children 
and women, they show a striking similarity. M il- 
lais, indeed, has never painted a woman’s face 
that can compare with the “Nelly O’Brien*' of 
Reynolds. But his “ Cherry Ripe,” his “ Is the 
Squire In?” and numerous others of his pictures 
of children—many of which have been engraved 
on steel for this magazine—are quite equal to the 
best that Reynolds did in the same line. In a 
different way, other pictures, like 44 Effie Deans,” 
and “The Bride of Lammermoor,” show per¬ 
haps even greater power. 

To be painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds was the 
ambition of every fine lady, a century ago. To 
be made 44 immortal on canvas” by Sir John 
Millais is the longing of every “fine lady” in 
London now. Millais, however, has fallen on 
happier times than his predecessor, not only in 
regard to the honor he has received, but also in 
regard to his profit. It was thought a great 
thing when Reynolds was knighted. • Millais 
has been made a baronet. Reynolds considered 
himself well paid when he received a hundred 
guineas for a portrait. Millais charges tyro thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

The reason for this success is not far to seek. 
Millais has greater technical skill, and better 
meets the demand of his day, than any English 
cotemporary. An artist, it must be remembered, 
may have merit, and yet not be popular. On 
the other hand, an artist sometimes wins popular 
favor, with a very small amount of ability. But 
it is possible to be both meritorious and popular. 
This is what Sir Joshua Reynolds was, a century 
ago: this is what Sir John Millais is to-day. To 
be popular, an artist must appeal to the men of 
his generation: to their tastes, their sympathies, 
even to their idiosyncrasies. Neither Blake nor 
Haydon, much lauded as they are by certain 
critics, did this. Hence their failure, especially 
that of the latter. If Giotto had painted boors 

( 88 ) 
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he might paint till doomsday, 
before a nineteenth - century 
crowd in stolid England would 
accompany his pictures in tri¬ 
umphant procession. But he 
paints seraphic children and 
lovely women, and this age of 
unimaginative science, in re¬ 
turn, has made him a baronet, 
and enables him to live like a 
prince. 

The popularity of Millais, 
and the pecuniary success re¬ 
sulting from it, have led many 
persons to think he is not sin¬ 
cere. But this is not so. As 
a young man, he was one of the 
founders of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, Hunt and Rossetti being 
his principal associates. That 
school, forty years ago, was the 
subject of considerable ridicule; 
and not undeservedly so, per¬ 
haps, from certain points of 
view. But it had one element 
which more than counterbal¬ 
anced its many eccentricities. 
It was, above all things else, 
sincere. In its essence, it may 
drinking, instead of saints and angels, he would be regarded as a protest against the convention- 
never have stirred, as he did, the hearts of his ality of the art of the time. Everything else about 
devotionally-minded cotemporaries. Teniers, it was really secondary to this. And it fulfilled 
Ostade, and the Flemish artists generally, were \ its mission by breaking up that conventionality, 
successful because they painted subjects which \ Of the three prominent pre-Raphaelite artists, 
the unimaginative merchants of their day, who > Millais was the first to get rid of its eccentrici- 
bought their pictures, understood. A Dutch \ ties, while clinging to its essentials. We can 
burgomaster would hardly have appreciated \ best illustrate our meaning by recalling the fact 
Domenichino’s “Dying Jerome.” But he could \ that the pre-Raphaelites, among other things, 
quite realize the sheen of satin, such as he had > insisted that every detail in a picture should be 
seen in his wife’s best gown, when reproduced painted with “scrupulous fidelity,” as they 
on canvas, or the glistening of the inside of a { phrased it. By this they meant that a flower in 
copper kettle, like that which had delighted him s the corner of a portrait-picture, or even a blade 
in his mother’s kitchen, when a boy. In Rey- \ of grass, should be as minutely delineated as the 
nolds's time, when the chief patrons of art in j face of the subject. Ruskin, in his “Modern 
England were the nobility, all more or less cul- > Painters,” pointed out how mistaken was this 
tivated by travel in Italy and the study there of j idea. It was sacrificing subjective to objective 
the great masters, a different kind of picture $ truth, he said, and, so far, was false art. A 
was necessary to please the fastidious, even ; more recent critic has explained the idea at more 
if somewhat conventional, taste of the pur- J length. “If you fix your eyes,” he remarks, 
chasers. Sir Joshua painted such pictures. * “ upon a living person from the distance, say six 
Millais does the same now, to a certain extent: > feet, at which a half-length life-size portrait 
that is, he paints for an audience half-way be- \ looks best, you will be unable to see more than 
tween that of Rembrandt and that of Reynolds: ’ the head in detail, and hardly that without 
he is more realistic than the latter, and not shifting the eyeballs. The rest of the figure and 
quite so muoh as the former. In a word, he is ; the background will lack definition ; they will 
“en rapport” with his age, or at least with pic- be clouded and blurred. Any positive deformity, 
ture-buyers. If he painted Virgins like Cimabue, like a misshapen hand, will make itself felt, but 
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its exact shape will only become visible when 
you look straight at it. The mobility of the 
human eye is so great that most of us go through 
life without suspecting how very small its held of 
accurate vision really is. But it is partly by 
recognition, often unconscious, of this, that an 
artist brings his work into focus. In a portrait, 
definition need be perfect only in the face; from 
there to the edge of the canvas it may be finely 
and continuously reduced, and the skill with 
which this is done is no bad test of a painter's 
mastery. While a hand held up to the head, to 
support cheek or chin, requires to be carried as 
far as the face itself, one left on the knee may 
be only a sketch. But, sketchy or not, it must 


be right, so far as it goes, for a practiced eye 
can at a glance discriminate between pregnant 
and empty sketchiness. To the painter, there 
can be few things more exasperating than to 
hear the “ artless” critic abuse some passage for 
want of finish, and its author for carelessness, 
when in truth it has been left vague with inten¬ 
tion, sometimes with regret, but ever with the 
knowledge that to carry it farther would impair 
the effect as a whole. 

Ruskin, in a series of drawings of a tower 
which he saw in Switzerland, shows how dis¬ 
tinctly its windows, and even the panes in the 
windows, came out when close at hand; how, at 
a greater distance, these details disappeared, and 



MILLAIS*8 HOUSE. 

the outlines of the windows only were visible; j every detail is elaborated, until, in one sense, 
and how. at a still greater distance, the windows < the picture is little more than what a colored 
themselves faded from sight, and the tower \ photograph would be. In the latter, the head 
stood revealed merely as a black silhouette \ of the old navigator is the centre, to which all 
against the sky, and almost as formless as a else is incidental. Rembrandt understood this. 
Druidical stone. In short, while pre-Raphaelism j What would Rembrandt be, if all his detail were 
ibroke up the conventionality of the English \ as minutely painted as his faces? Millais dis- 
school of half a century ago, it, in itself, was \ covered very soon that the real aim of art, as the 
full of affectation, and, worse than all, sacrificed critic we have already quoted has said, “ is not 
subjective truth to objective. The broad mind s to register the facts of nature, but to record the 
of Millais soon emancipated itself from so narrow j sentiments, and therefore the individuality, of 
a school. The change in his manner is best j the artist,” and from that moment began his 
illustrated by comparing the celebrated “ Isa- \ real success. 

bella,” painted in 1850, with his “Northwest! The incidents of our artist’s life are but few. 
Passage,” painted in 1874. In the former, \ He was born at Southampton, England, on June 
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8th, 1829. His father, however, came from the j much of it adverse. In 1862, he painted “The 
Isle of Jersey, which fact, as well as his name, l Huguenots," also very pre-Raphaelite. But. in 
probably indicates a remote French ancestry. \ spite of the storm it raised, it fetched, for that 
He early evinced a proclivity for art. When Sir s time, quite a good price, no less than a thou- 
Martin Archer Shee, president of the Royal \ sand dollars. From this out, he was on the 
Academy, was shown some of his drawings, and > high-road to success, his popularity increasing 
was told they were the work of a lad only nine \ in proportion as he threw overboard his early 
years old, he said: “ The parents of a child so t eccentricities, and painted in a broader and more 
gifted should do all in their power to help the $ catholic manner. His “ Black Bruns wicker,'* 
cultivation of his faculties, and to speed him on J “The Proscribed Royalist,” “The Escape of a 
the career for which nature has evidently \ Heretic,” “ Effie Deans,” “The Bride of Lam- 
intended him.” Shee was not a great artist, \ mermoor,” and “The Princes in the Tower” 
but he was, for that very reason, perhaps, more \ illustrate this, to say nothing of his portrait of 
unbiased as a judge. His advice, at least, was $ the Duchess of Westminster, that of Sir Gilbert 
taken. When only eleven years old, Millais went $ Green all, and his exquisite pictures of children, 
to the Academy, a younger pupil than had ever j such as “Sweetest Eyes Were Ever Seen." 
been there before, or has been there since. At i “Cherry Ripe,” “In the Garden,” and “For 
thirteen, he won a medal for a drawing from the ^ the Squire,” the last three of which are familiar 
antique. At fifteen, he began to paint. At ^ to our readers, having been engraved for this 
seventeen, he exhibited a highly successful pic- > magazine. It is true that, in many of these later 
ture, “the best historical work of the year” on : works, Millais has devoted less inventive effort 
the Academy walls, as a well-known French critic \ to his subjects than in his earlier career; the 
said. From this time, his progress was rapid. \ slightest incident that givfs a chance to make a 
In 1849, when only twenty years old, he painted ! picture of a pretty woman or child is enough, 
the “ Isabella.” The following year, his famous } But then, what women, and especially what chil- 
“ Christ in the House of His Parents” was sent j dren! No one in all English art, except Sir 
forth to challenge criticism, and it brought down \ Joshua Reynolds, can compare with him in the 
on him and the pre-Raphaelite school, whose \ grace and winsomeness which he flings around a 
canons it followed, all the criticism he wanted, beautiful woman or child. 
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It used to be said, in prosaic England, as it is > withal so singularly catholic in his attitude to 
still often said in the United States, that for a j art, has come to be, as we have already said, the 
man to devote his life to art is to condemn him- j most successful of English artists pecuniarily, 
self to a garret. The saying is still true, when ) He earns an income which even an earl might 
the aspirant is either without ability, or will \ envy. He can afford to rent, in consequence, a 
insist on choosing subjects for his brush which 
nobody wants. Pictures must have buyers, or 
the painter will want bread. But people will 
not buy pictures which they and their generation 
do not sympathize with. Millais, by under¬ 
standing this, as Raphael understood it, as 
Rubens did, as Sir Joshua did, and being 


| salmon-fishery in Scotland, and has built for 
; himself one of the most stately houses in Londou. 
This mansion is eminently characteristic of the 
man. It is so located that, as seen from Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, it ends, as it were, a vista, 
forming thus one of the most picturesque objects 
in all that great metropolis. It is a square 



MILLAIS'S HOUSE, FROM KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


house, the form in which the most space can be \ This hall is all in white marble; the doors are 
had with the least waste of room ; and this illus- < of polished mahogany; the ornaments are a few 
trates the practical common-sense part of one side l busts; and the general effect is like one of those 
of the artist’s character. But, though so utili- \ fine old palaces which are seen at Genoa. The 
tarian in shape, its ornamental details, which J entire merit of this noble mansion, at least 
are of a severe Renaissance, raise it out of the j in its general plan, is due to Millais himself, 
commonplace, and fix it in the region of the \ though an architect, Mr. Philip Hardwick, was, 
ideal. The main front especially is a beautiful j of course, called in to carry out the details, 
bit of architectural effect The hall is singularly j In 1885, Millais was made a baronet; an hered- 
noble, divided into two parts by white marble j itary title, though not conferring a seat in the 
columns, beyond which the wide staircase rises, j House of Lords. He is still in the vigor of his 
in three flights, to the floors above. On the j genius, so we may long hope for portraits like 
staircase, as you ascend and reach the first-floor j those of Gladstone, Beaoonsfield, the Marquis of 
landing, you come to a very beautiftil fountain, s Lome, as weH as others like that of the Duchess 
with Boehm’8 figure of a seal, in black marble, j of Westminster and “Cherry Ripe.” 


TO ELINOR. 

BT A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


There lies the warmest summer 
Upon thy soft young cheek; 
But in thy heart is winter— 
Winter, cold and bleak. 

VOL. XCII.—2. 


This would I gladly alter, 

But only change in part; 

Thy cheek should wear the winter. 
While summer filled thy heart. 
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BT MRS. C. U. DEMEBITT. 


A misplaced switch and seyeral derailed 
freight-cars had delayed the regular evening 
express, and it was nearly eleven o’clock when 
the belated train glided slowly up to the Elmdale 
station. Before the engine had ceased moving, 
a tall young man swung himself easily to the 
platform, and stood, satchel in hand, looking, as 
if undecided, toward the livery-stable across the 
street. Then he sprang to the ground, crossed 
the track, and disappeared up the main road. 
“I’ll walk up to the house,” he said to himself. 

“ It will be quite a surprise, as they do not look 
for me for some time yet; besides, I am cramped 
and stiff from sitting so long, and it will give me 
a chance to stretch my limbs.” \ 

After proceeding a short distance, he took j 
down some bars, and followed a well-worn foot- 
path which led through several fields, until he \ 
finally came out on a traveled highway. By this 
means, he saved a considerable distance. He j 
soon came to a handsome gate, opening into well- 
kept grounds; and, entering, approached a large j 
house standing on the crest of a broad sloping 
lawn. 

“ Home again !” he cried, exultingly. “How 
the sight quickens oy’s pulse.” 

All was dark in the house. He walked to the 
rear, and looked up to the second story of a large ! 
wing at that side. Here he stood for a while, \ 
gazing first up at the windows of this room, and \ 
then down at the broad pillared verandah j 
beneath. i 

“ I could do it easily,” he exclaimed at last, i 
with a low boyish laugh. “ I have clambered up j 
there a hundred times. The school-room windows \ 
are almost always unfastened, and the family are > 
all sound asleep by this time. Once in the house, J 
I could find my way easily to my room, and no \ 
one would be any the wiser until to-morrow. \ 
It’s a regular freshman’s caper, but I’ll venture.” S 
He set his satchel down behind one of the pillars, < 
and climbed up to the roof as nimbly as a cat. < 
He found the window unfastened, as he had S 
expected, and, gently raising it, leaned forward l 
and listened intently. To his surprise, he fancied S 
he heard a noise in the adjoining apartment. > 
But he dismissed the notion at once, as ridiculous, j 

“Nonsense,” he thought, as a blind rattled? 
beside him, “it was nothing but the wind.; 
Everybody has been long abed.” \ 

(38) 


He stepped carefully inside at this, and stood 
in Hie flood of moonlight, looking about on the 
desks and benches and other school-room para¬ 
phernalia. Then he made his way slowly to the 
lower end of the room. He had just reached a 
small closet, the door of which was standing 
open, when he distinctly heard a light footfall. 
He stopped, motionless, and looked back. The 
steps came nearer and nearer. In a moment 
more, the porti&re that hung across the door of 
the next room was flung open, and he saw, 
brilliantly defined in the moonlight, a young 
girl, holding the curtain back with one hand. 
She was dressed in a gown of virgin white, made 
of some light summer material; but her magnifi¬ 
cent hair fell in long tresses down her back, as 
if she had been interrupted just as she was 
loosing it. A moment more, and she stepped 
boldly into the room, and then the young man 
saw that she held a revolver in her right hand. 
There was a significance, too, in the flashing 
of her eye and the compression of her lips, that 
was not to be disregarded. Beautiful as she 
was, and she seemed to him almost like a vision 
out of Paradise, he did not doubt that she would 
use the revolver without hesitation. She might 
shoot wildly, but shoot she surely would. 
Instinctively, he dashed into the closet. In a 
second, the quick-witted girl had closed the door 
and turned the key. 

For the first time, Gerald Mowbray realized the 
danger into which his foolish freak had led him. 
“A pretty piece of business, this,” he thought. 
“Shut up here like a caged rat! Who is she, 
anyway, and what is she doing here ? For my 
life, I can’t make out.” 

He waited a few moments, and then, approach¬ 
ing his lips to the keyhole, asked in his blandest 
tones: “Will you have the kindness to tell me 
who you are?” 

A long silence followed. 

“ Have the goodness, please, to tell me who 
you are?” he repeated, giving the door an 
impatient shake. 

No answer was vouchsafed hiih. 

“ Very well, then. Since you do not choose 
to tell me who you are, perhaps you will have 
the kindness to listen while I explain who 
I am,” began Gerald, loftily. And then, vexed 
at the continued silence, he pounded the door 
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by way of emphasis. “ Oblige me by opening j 
the door at once, or I shall be under the necessity 
of breaking it open.” 

A calm voice sounded near: “ Young man, J 
if you make the slightest attempt to break open j 
that door, I shall shoot. Your only safety lies 
in keeping still.” 

“ Do you want to murder me?” asked Gerald, 
in despair. “ It’s so close here, that I can 
scarcely breathe. Listen to me, please: I am 
Gerald Mowbray. ThiB is my home. I climbed 
in by the window, as I have often done when 
a boy. Where are my father and mother?” 

“And you expect me to believe all this?” she 
replied, with a contemptuous laugh. 

“For mercy’s sake, open the door! I am 
Gerald Mowbray—on my honor, I am. If you 
don’t believe me, go downstairs and look in the 
satchel which I left on the verandah. You will 
find letters there with my address.” 

“That’s a very clever device for getting me out 
of the way, and giving you a chance to break 
open the door. But you can’t impose on me in 
that fashion.” 

“Open the door, I beg of you,” entreated 
Gerald. “ 1 can’t stand this much longer. 

I give you my word that I will not attempt to 
escape.” 

“Your word! Young man, your impudence 
is amazing.” 

“It’s stifling, in here,” groaned Gerald. 

“ Have you forgotten that the hot-air pipe from 
the furnace runs through this closet? This is 
fearfully close quarters.” 

“ It’s a foretaste, then, of still closer quarters, 
if you don’t stop breaking into houses.” 

“Do I look like a burglar?” began Gerald, 
hotly. 

But she interrupted him: “ How do I know ? 
You don’t suppose that I stopped to take a 
deliberate survey of your person, do you?” 

“But you saw enough of me to call me a 
young man,” returned he. “ How did you know 
but that I was as old os Methuselah?” 

“Aged men are not in the habit of climbing 
verandahs,” she answered, severely. 

“Bat I should think there might have been 
something in my appearance to show that I was 
not a burglar.” 

“How could I tell?” relaxing for the first 
time. “ I am sure burglars ought to be able to 
afford to dress very well indeed.” 

“Let me out, I say!” sputtered Gerald, with 
a vicious kick at the door. “ I tell you I must 
have air, or I Bhall die.” 

She darted to the fireplace, and, returning, 
called through the keyhole: “Put your face \ 


here, and I’U blow in some air with the bel¬ 
lows.” 

“Don’t be a simpleton,” ejaculated Gerald, 
wrath fully. “Stay a moment,” he added, feel¬ 
ing in his coat-pockets. “I wonder I didn’t 
think of it before. Listen: Here is my last 
letter from my mother. See: I will slip it 
under the door. And here are the photographs 
of my little sisters. Surely, you will believe me 
now.” 

He noted her cry of surprise and the sudden 
change in her voice as she took up the letter 
and the pictures. “Isn’t that proof enough?” 
he asked, sharply. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried, despair¬ 
ingly. “ How do I know but that you may 
have met the real Gerald Mowbray somewhere, 
and stolen his satchel, and got possession of the 
letter in this way, and used it for this purpose ? 
I’ve heard of such things. There is no end to 
the cleverness and shrewdness of burglars. 
I can’t tell whether to believe you or not. 
Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Open the door,” panted Gerald: “that’s 
what you must do. I am faint now, for the 
want of air. Can’t you sec that I am half 
suffocated ?” 

The young girl still hesitated. 

“It seems as if you must be Gerald Mow¬ 
bray,” she said. “And yet—and yet—” 

. “ I’ll tell you what to do: turn the key, and 
then stand where you can cover the closet with 
your revolver. I will only push open the door 
an inch or two. I don’t want to get out. All 
I ask is a breath of fresh air. If you don’t do 
this, you may have a dead man on your hands. 
Don’t you see that I am completely at your 
mercy? You can shoot, the moment I show 
myself.” 

“Very well,” she said, calmly; “I will do 
that. When I say ‘three,’ you may open the 
door just a crack. But mind: if you so much 
as poke out the tip of your nose. I’ll shoot, 
without a word of warning.” 

She unlocked the door, and Gerald waited 
until she counted: “One, two, three.” Then 
he opened the door, and stood breathing in the 
fresh air. 

After a few moments, she broke the silence. 
“ Young man,” she said, “ put out your head. I 
want to get a good look at you.” 

Gerald complied with her request, but hastily 
drew back, as he saw the barrel of a pistol point¬ 
ing directly toward him. 

“ Put out your head, and keep it out,” she said, 
sternly, and he obeyed meekly. 

“You certainly look very much like the 
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numerous photographs of Gerald Mowbray. I 
am half inclined to believe that you are he. 
Open the door wider. A little wider yet. Not 
too fast, young man! There: now open it wide, 
and stand perfectly still, that 1 may get a good 
look at you.” 

She moved backward, a step at a time, until 
she had placed a large desk between her and the 
closet. Then she deliberately surveyed Gerald 
from head to foot. 

“ Turn around very slowly,” she directed. 

When he faced her again, he saw a flash of 
recognition in her eyes. “ You are certainly 
Gerald Mowbray,” she said, partially lowering 
her pistol. “ You may come out, if you please.” 

For the first time, her voice trembled a little; 
and, glancing at her face, Gerald saw that it grew 
suddenly white, as she laid the pistol down. 
Then she turned toward him, with an appealing 
look in her brown eyes. “Oh, help me,” she 
cried. “ I believe I am going to faint.” 

She would have fallen, if Gerald had not darted 
forward and caught her in his arms. Placing 
her gently in a chair, he hastily seized a pitcher, 
fortunately standing on the desk, and dashed 
some water in her face. The shock revived her. 
She looked up and said indignantly : 

“ You almost drowned me.” 

“And you nearly smothered me. So we are 
quits,” returned Gerald. 

She smiled faintly. “ What simpletons we 
have made of ourselves! I owe you an apology,’ 
Mr. Mowbray.” 

“ And I owe you one. So we are even again. 
But I wish you would tell me who you are, and 
how it happens that you are here alone.” 

“I am Mary Rodgers, the new governess. 
Mrs. Earle, who taught here before me, had a 
chance to take charge of a school, and left about 
three months ago. I was visiting with my 
cousin, the rector of your church, and, as I 
wanted to earn my own living, I applied for the 
place. I got it, and have been here ever since. 
Your father and mother, with the children, 
sailed for Europe, day before yesterday. They 
did not send word to you, as they wished to sur¬ 
prise you: they thought they would find you still 
in London. They left the coachman and cook in 
charge of the place; and 1 promised to put the 
house in order, before I went to the rectory to 
spend my vacation. The servants are all asleep. 

I happened to stay up late, reading; that is all.” 

Gerald took up the pistol. “ Here is your 
trusty weapon, Miss Rodgers,” he said. 

She turned away with a shudder. “Oh, I 
never want to see the horrid thing again! What 
if I had shot you, Mr. Mowbray!” 


“ We should have had a tragedy then, instead 
of a comedy. But let us be thankful that you 
did not. You look worn out with the excitement, 
and you need a good night’ s-rest. I suppose I 
can take possession of the guest-chamber ? That 
is always kept ready, or used to be. To-morrow 
morning, we can talk over our adventure at 
leisure.” 

“ Oh, I hope you will never mention it again,” 
she cried, impulsively. 

“ Very well. Let us agree to forget it. Here 
is my hand on it.” 

She hesitated shyly. 

“Are you afraid to shake hands with a 
burglar?” he asked, mischievously. 

She laid her slender hand in Gerald’s hearty 
grasp, and, with a “good-night,” they parted. 

The next morning, when the young man 
awoke, he found a note, that had been slipped 
under his door. It read as follows: 

“ Dear Mr. Mowbray : 

I have ordered the cook to prepare a good 
breakfast for you, and James is now waiting to 
drive me over to the rectory. There is no occa¬ 
sion for my staying any longer, since you are 
here to take charge of affairs. 

Very truly yours, Mart Rodgers.” 

As soon as breakfast was finished, Gerald 
ordered the horses and drove to the rectory. 

He was enthusiastically received by his old 
friends, the rector and his wife, though neither 
could refrain, for many moments, from laughing 
at him unmercifully over his adventure in the 
character of a burglar. 

“ I think it is rather hard that I should sup¬ 
port all the quizzing. You might ask Miss 
Rodgers to come and take her share,” Gerald 
soon pleaded, glad of any pretext which might 
afford him a sight of the young lady. “ Indeed,” 
he added, more seriously, “ I really do want to 
make my excuses to her. The whole perform¬ 
ance was an unpardonable bit of boyishness on 
my part, but, of course, I never dreamed of the 
elders being away from home.” 

“ Oh, poor Maiy is more overwhelmed with 
remorse than you can be,” the rector’s wife 
answered, while her spouse laughed so heartily 
that he could not speak at all. “ The child was 
in such a state of confusion when she saw you 
driving up, that she rushed off as if she had 
wings.” 

“ Go fetch her back,” said the rector, recover¬ 
ing his voice. “They must meet sometime. It 
might as well be now as ever, and, if they will 
both have the grace to be embarrassed, that will 
make the thing so much more amusing for us,” 
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“ That man has no heart, clergyman though 
he is!” Gerald vowed, and the wife agreed in 
the verdict before going in search of the fair 
fugitive. 

However, if anybody expected to find Miss 
Rodgers display the least show of embarrasstnfent, 
that person was hugely mistaken. She was 
inclined at first to be exceedingly Btately, and 
to treat him with considerable reserve; but it 
was impossible to resist Gerald’s sincere apolo¬ 
gies, and Minerva herself could not long have 
retained her dignity, in face of the merry 
raillery which the rector showered on both the 
young people. 

After that, Mr. Mowbray’s handsome grays 
were frequently seen standing before the rectory- 
gate ; and, by the end of summer, it was reported 
that young Mr. Mowbray And the new governess 
were engaged. 

“ My dear girl,” said Gerald, one evening, 
holding up a letter as he entered the rectory, “I 
have at lost heard from my parents, and, instead 
of the bitter opposition which you feared, they 


seem to have token a very sensible view of the 
matter. Listen while 1 read: 

“My Dear Son: 

1 will frankly confess that your letter was 
both startling and irritating. But the more your 
mother and 1 talk the matter over, the milder 
grows our disapproval. Of course, we had other 
views for you. But, after all, you are the best 
judge of what so nearly concerns your happiness. 
In the first place, we both like the young lady 
thoroughly, although we never viewed her in the 
possible light of a daughter-in-law. And, in the 
second place, her bravery in defending my prop¬ 
erty against a supposed burglar completely 
silences whatever objection I might otherwise 
have raised. I make her a present of the burglar, 
as a reward for her heroism. We shall be home 
for the wedding. Your affectionate father, 

Thomas Mowbray.” 

Gerald’s parents were home in time for the 
wedding, which was a very brilliant one, the 
happiest one there being the pseudo Burglar. 


IN MEMORIAM: C. J. PETERSON. 

BY FRANK LRF. BENEDICT. 


I opsrbd to-day his last volume of verso— 

Not poems sent out for the whole world to read; 

The lays which to dear ones our poets rehearse, 

And gain that beet guerdon—real sympathy’s meed. 

Every line about Rome; I smiled through my tears. 
Recalling his wrong to my City of Flowers, 

And went back through the course of hurrying years, 
To weeks we once spent in her odorous bowers. 

I had known him so long and loved him so well. 

And the time stretched so tar since we two had met, 

When that morning in Florence they came in to tell 
That the pleasure of meeting awaited me yet 

How boyhood and youth struggled up ’neath his eyes— 
The past grew more sacred in clasping his hand ; 

The thought that chill absence had weakened no ties 
Drew my heart over-sea to its own native land. 


i I argued for Florence; he gave her no place— 

Ills heart was too full of tho poet’s real home; 

| “Shall I let,” he mid, smiling, “her beauties efifccb 

The homage I owe to our dream-haunt—our Rome ? ” 

Since those words that he uttered, on Corso or Hill, 
Campagna or Forum, mint’s shrine or wild glen, 

The spell of his genius hangs over them still, 

i And I see by the light that illumined him then. 

“ He is dead,” came the message. “ Not so,” I replied; 

“ Who lives wisely, lives ever; we are not bereft I 
Of our good ones, our great ones, my never they died— 
They live with os yet by their influenoe left” 

They live in a splendor unfading, supernal. 

While resting from sorrow, from yearning, from strife; 
And grander than glory of Homo file eternal, 

The radiance their living easts back on our life. 


TWO WOMEN. 

BY A. J. GBANNI88. 


“Oh ! for some power, some latent power,” die sighed, 
“ TO win mens’ heart*, to Win and throw aside, 

To hold them captives by a tender smile, 

By all the subtle witchery of Cupid’s guile, 

To bring proud man to bow before my shrine, 

To hear love’s plea*, withholding ever mine— 

Oh, for the gift, the gift of power,” she cried, 

“ To win men’s hearts, and yet to be no bride.” 


“Ah! for some grace, some gentle grace,” she mid, 
M To hold the love of him whom I may wed, 

From lighter loves, as sacred hold apart, 

The honest love of one strong loyal heart— 

’Tis highest honor manhood ever paid 
To tender woman or to trusting maid— 

God give me grace to hold,” she softly prayed, 

“ This richest gift upon love’s altar laid.” 
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BT LUCY H. HOOPER. 


It Is not at all necessary to the development of s 
the story I am about to tell, that I should state i 
how it happened that 1 found myself, one day, \ 
penniless in Paris. Perhaps 1 had come abroad S 
to study painting, and had failed. Perhaps s 
I had come to Paris to study singing, and had j 
lost my voice. Perhaps I had simply visited \ 
Europe on a frolic, had squandered my money J 
foolishly, and was ashamed to go home. \ 

At all events, I woke up, one fine morning, in < 
the French capital, with just about enough i 
money in my pocket to suffice for my board and \ 
lodging for three days longer. s 

“ So,” I said to myself, “ Stephen Morris, my 5 
friend, something must be done.” j 

Something—but what ? At last, realizing the ? 
fact that my best stock in trade consisted of a pair ! 
of broad shoulders, strong arms, and sturdy legs, \ 
I determined to become the public messenger or j 
errand-runner of the American colony. I was \ 
ashamed to beg, and I was not afraid of work. j 
I myself cannot understand how it was that j 
I did so well in so short a space of time. I soon S 
had as much to do as I could manage in the j 
course of a day. What with taking parcels back ! 
to the Bon Marchd, and seeing after the arrivals \ 
of timid widows and unprotected old maids, and j 
escorting the same, afterward, to the railway < 
stations, and superintending the sending off of j 
parcels and trunks by express, I had quite a > 
busy time of it. s 

I speedily got to be quite popular, especially > 
with the unprotected elderly American females in 
Paris, and often acted as an impromptu courier or 
valet-de-place when my services were so required. 
Very often, some lone lorn lady would engage 
me by the day, to act as her escort to Versailles, 
or St. Germain, or Fontainebleau, for it was easy 
for anybody to discern that I was above my 
occupation, and that I had been bred and 
educated in a station of life fhr superior to that < 
of an ordinary runner of errands. Before long, > 
I had quite a regular line of employment, and ; 
came to be trusted and amply paid accordingly. 

There was one lady that required my services 
unusually often, and whom I soon got to know j 
very well. She was from one of the Eastern 
States of the Union, and was about fifty years of 
age, or perhaps a little more. Her name was : 
Millicent Raynor—Miss Rayner—on old maid; I 


predestined, it would seem, to single-blessedness 
from her cradle, if one might judge by her dry 
and angular physique. She was small and 
spare, with a plain face, whose only attractive 
feature was a pair of dark bright eyes. She 
looked intelligent, and there was a world of 
determination about her thin firmly-closed lips. 
She was devoted to intellectual pursuits, and 
spent most of her time in reading in the National 
Library, or in attending lectures at the Sorbonne. 
She never associated with anybody, seemed to 
have no friends, nor even any acquaintances, 
and lived a very isolated sort of life in a little 
suite of apartments on the first floor of a house 
situated on the Rue de Rome. She only kept 
one servant, a stout girl from Normandy, but 
she w r as herself so active and self-helpful that 
this solitary domestic more than sufficed for her 
needs. In fact, Jeanne sometimes complained 
to me of the independent ways of her mistress 
and love of solitude. “ She will not even let 
me help her to dress herself, or to get ready for 
bed,” quoth Jeanne, with a shrug of her shoul¬ 
ders. “ Mon Dieu! these Americans are queer 
creatures 

There was only one point about Miss Rayner 
that I noticed as being exceptionally odd, in 
spite of Jeanne’s comments, and that was the 
fact that I never saw her with uncovered hands. 
She always wore gloves, stylish in cut and irre¬ 
proachable as to cleanliness: long gloves of 
Swedish kid, in the fashionable shades of brown 
or tan-color. She must have bought them, not 
by the dozen pairs, but by hundreds. Other¬ 
wise, she always dressed very plainly, though 
well, her dresses being usually of black cashmere 
or alpaca. And she was always very neat, and 
wore faultlessly clean collars and cuffs of white 
linen. But neither Jeanne, nor myself, nor in 
fact any other person, ever saw her without her 
gloves. I always believed that she slept in 
them, and, from something that Jeanne told 
me, I finally became sure that she did. 

When Miss Rayner first employed me, my 
duties were merely those of a messenger. She 
used to engage me to take places for her at the 
Opera, or to get tickets for concerts, to carry par¬ 
cels, or to take messages. Gradually she came to 
trust me more and more. I sent off money-orders 
for her; I got checks cashed for her at the bank; 
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I paid her bills; and, in fact, I transacted most of! 
her business. She seemed to rely upon me all j 
the more, when, alter a while, she fell into a j 
feeble state of health. Her face grew paler and i 
more sallow; her eyes were darkened by a black < 
circle; and her movements, formerly so active, < 
became weak and uncertain. i 

I noticed, too, one day, when she was giving j 
me my orders, a very singular eruption, or \ 
rather blotch, upon her forehead, just beneath j 
the line of her parted hair. It was not like any j 
other eruption that I had ever seen in my life, j 
It was not red, nor at all inflamed. It was j 
simply a rather large spot, covered with white j 
shiny scales; but, somehow, it seemed ominous 
and threatening, and, above all, repulsive, j 
I came to the conclusion that the poor lady j 
must be a victim to scrofula, and, noticing the 
alteration for the worse in her countenance, as 
well as the rapid failing of her strength, I ven¬ 
tured respectfully to suggest that she should 
consult a doctor. 

She looked at me fixedly as I spoke. 

“ Then you have noticed the change in my 
health, Stephen ?” she said. <* I, too, am aware 
of it. And I think I shall probably go on a 
journey before long. As for a physician, there 
is no need for my sending for one. I know the 
nature of the malady from which I am suffering, 
and understand exactly what remedies to apply, 
and the journey I am about to take will prove its 
best cure.” 

I did not see Miss Rayner, after that, for more 
than a week. Then she sent for me, at an early 
hour in the morning, stating that she would 
probably require my services for the entire day. 
I was not surprised, after our former conversa¬ 
tion, to see, on arriving, a large new black trunk 
standing in the hall, beside the door of Miss 
Rayner’s bed-room. 

Jeanne let me in, and was evidently not in the 
best of humor. 

“ She has got a new whim, 1 ’ she whispered, as 
she closed the door. “ She has been looking for 
a place in the country, and has found one. And 
such a hole! Three miles from any railway- 
station, at the very least—a kitchen without a 
single modern convenience in it, and, at the foot 
of the lawn, a great black pool, that the country- 
people say has no bottom. I’m not going there, 
I can tell her. When she leaves. Pans, I leave 
her service. And, worst of all, she has not only 
taken the place—she has bought it. 1 ’ 

But, just then, Miss Rayner opened her bed¬ 
room door, and Jeanne beat a precipitate retreat 
to her kitchen. 

I found the poor lady looking decidedly worse 


even than she had looked when I had seen her 
last. She had tied a scarf of black Spanish lace 
around her head and throat, so that I could not 
see if the eruption on her forehead had spread. 
She was dressed with her usual scrupulous neat¬ 
ness, clean gloves and all, and greeted me with 
her, customary air of quick decision. 

She had sent for me, she said, to go with her 
to the country-seat that she had just purchased. 
It was a five-hours’ journey from Paris, and she 
would take with her, for the present, only the 
trunk that was in the antechamber, and her 
handbag as well. Jeanne was not to accompany 
us. The girl was to come down later to the 
country. At this intimation, Jeanne tossed her 
head and shot a defiant glance at me, but said 
nothing. Miss Rayner then went to put on her 
bonnet, whilst I started off in search of a cab, 
and to call a porter to help me to take down the 
trunk. It was not as heavy as it looked, 

| though it was a very solidly-made article, banded 
with iron and having iron corners. “ Most 
; probably,” I said to myself, “Miss Rayner has 
filled it with very light articles, such as her 
: dresses.” But I could not help wondering what 
she wanted with such a very big trunk, for it was 
of the largest siae made, over five feet long, and 
:j high in proportion. It was so huge, indeed, that 
| I had some difficulty in finding a vehicle to trans¬ 
port it, and finally had to go in search of a railway- 
j; omnibus, as no cabman would consent to hoist 
;! such a big trunk on his cab. 

But finally all things were arranged, and Miss 

I Rayner came downstairs and got into the omni¬ 
bus. She had her little traveling-bag in one 
hand, and two thick letters in the other. The 
driver was directed to stop at the general post- 
office, so that she might mail these last, which 
she insisted upon doing with her own hands. 
I could not help noticing, however, that one of 
them was directed to the American Legation at 
; Paris. 

It was a very dreary journey. The month 
: was November, and a dull gray mist, varied by 
fitfril rain, hung over the landscape and 
I; shrouded the horizon. The country was flat and 
; uninteresting, and when, after the five-hours’ 
journey by train, and the drive of some three 

I miles in a rickety old carriage, we reached our 
destination, I could not but confess to myself 
that Miss Raynor’s taste in regard to a country- 
residence was singular, to say the least of it. 

The house was low* built of stone, and was 
situated at some distance from the main road. It 
was of good dimensions, though only two stories 
high. An avenue of poplars, streaming with 
< the rain, led up to the door, and looked to me 
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like a row of Bpectral sentinels keeping guatrd 
over the domain. A sturdy old peasant-woman 
came out, to help me in with the trunk, which 
Miss Rayner refused to have carried upstairs, 
giving us orders, on the contrary, to deposit it in 
the drawing-room. 

That apartment was much less disnttd-lookiog 
than I had anticipated, from my first impression 
of the house. The waxed and polished floor, 
though uncarpeted, was partly covered by hand¬ 
some though fietded rugs. The fhrniture was all 
in worsted-work; the pattern, great roses and 
tulips on a background of faded yellow silk; 
the whole, the work probably of some industrious 
lady, who had lived and flourished half a cen¬ 
tury ago. An antiquated-looking but beautifully- 
inlaid piano occupied one corner of the room, 
and an equally ancient-looking harp stood beside 
it. There were pictures on the walls, faded por¬ 
traits, and a battle-scene or two. A large fire 
was blazing on the hearth, which gave the old- 
fashioned room a more oomfortable and Cheery 
aspect than I had expected. 

Miss Rayner glanced around, but made no 
comment, and, as soon as her trunk was safely 
deposited in a comer near the door, she sum¬ 
moned me to her side to go out and inspect, with 
her, the exterior of her domain. The rain had 
ceased by this time, but the sky was lowering, 
and the air was damp and chilly. I ventured 
therefore to remonstrate with her, on the impru¬ 
dence of incurring fresh fatigue in such an 
atmosphere, in her invalid condition; but she 
silenced me with an imperative gesture, and we 
set out. 

Leaving the house on the right, she struck 
across the grounds at a rapid pace. These might 
once have been handsome, but they now lacked 
attention sadly. The trees grew thick and 
unpruned, here and there a dead one showing 
its gray withered trunk and decaying branches. 
The paths were almost obliterated with grass, and 
weeds and bushes had sprung up everywhere in 
wild luxuriance. The house and grounds had 
evidently been left untenanted fof a long time, 
perhaps for years. 

Our walk was not a pleasant one. Fortunately 
it was short. At some little distance from the 
house, and completely screened from it by tho 
trees and bushes, we came suddenly upon a 
gloomy-looking pond or pool, of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. The water was not stagnant, being evi¬ 
dently fed by unseen springs, and it found an j 
outlet, at one side, in a little brook that rippled j 
noisily across the wet turf. The pool itself was J 
black and sullen-looking. With its surroundings 1 
of leafless trees and withered dripping bushes, it i 


\ had a sinister aspect. I could picture to myself 
| that gloomy water closing pitilessly and silently 
t over some doomed head, or hiding beneath its 
surface some terrible secret. 

Miss Rayner paused upon the brink and looked 
down with a thoughtful gaze. 

“ This pond,” she said, after a pause, “ is 
called, by the peasants of the surrounding coun¬ 
try, the Bottomless Pod. And the house yonder 
bears the name of Le Manoir de l’Etang Sans Fond 
—Bottomless Pool Manor. They tell numbers 
of stories about the deeds that have been commit¬ 
ted on its brink, and the mysteries that its depths 
are supposed to hide. During the first revolu¬ 
tion, the wieked baron who owned a chateau 
not far from here was thrown, bound and gagged, 
into tills dark pool, by his revengeful tenants. 
There are tales, too, of masses of gold and silver 
plate, bags of coin, and caskets of jewels con¬ 
fided to its depths by noble families, who at that 
period were forced to fly from France. But, if 
these latter legends are true, the fugitive aristo¬ 
crats might as well have left their wealth to the 
clutches of the mob. For it seems that nothing, 
once thrown into this pool, can ever be regained. 
Professional divers have been brought to search 
its depths, but without success. Hence arose 
the legend that it has no bottom. Listen! ” 

She picked up a large stone from the bank, 
and oast it into the water. The splash with 
which it struck the surface was succeeded by no 
sound to tell of its arrival at the bottom. 

After a brief pause, Miss Rayner remarked, 
however: 

“ The bottom of the pool is probably of soft 
mud, into which all things that are thrown into 
the water sink noiselessly. Yet I have myself 
tried to sound the depths with a weighted cord, 
but without euooess. Now, Stephen,” she con¬ 
tinued, turning to me and speaking with em¬ 
phatic deliberation, “ 1 have brought you here to 
tell you what the task is, which I wish you to 
perform for me. Are you ready and willing to 
do my bidding?” 

“Certainly, madame,” I answered; “there is 
nothing that I would not gladly do for you.” 

“To-day is Monday. On Thursday next, I 
want you to come down here, and wait at the 
railway-station till it is quite dark. Then engage 
a carriage and drive to the manor, dis¬ 
missing the vehicle at the gate, as we have 
done to-day. You must come to the house, and 
you will And the black trunk, that we brought 
down with us, standing in the hall. Put it on a 
hand-cart, which will be placed ail ready beside 
the front door, and so transport it to this pool, 
and throw it la.” 
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“Throw it in?” I repeated, in amazement. 
“ But why ? And what after, may 1 ask V ’ 

“ Nothing. You may go back to Paris at onoe, 
or you may stay all night at the station. Yon 
will be well paid for your trouble. Here is a 
duplicate key to the front door. You can let 
yourself in, and. after you hare put the trunk on 
the hand-cart, lock the door carefully behind 
you and take away the key.” 

“And what shall I do with the key, after I 
take it away?” 

“ Whatever you please. You may take it to 
Jeanne, when you return to Paris, or, if you like, 
you may throw it into the pond, with the trunk. 
And now let us return to the house. You have 
just time, I think, to catch the next train for 
Paris.” 

We retraoed our steps in silence. Miss Ray¬ 
nor said nothing more, and I was lost in amaze¬ 
ment at the very strange nature of the orders 
that I was to execute. The more I thought the 
matter over, the more puzzled and anxious I 
became. What could this mysterious trunk 
contain, that was to be surrendered to the hiding 
depths of the Bottomless Pool ? 

These meditations so wrought upon me, that, 
before we reached the house, I determined upon 
questioning Miss Baynes, despite her evident 
retioence. But it was she herself who broached 
the subject. Stopping short just before we 
arrived at the door, she said impressively: 

*< I can see, Stephen, that you are a good deal 
mystified by the task that I have imposed upon 
you. You shall know all about it later. Suffice 
it to say, that the temporary mystery that sur¬ 
rounds the matter conceals nothing wrong. 
No harm to anyone on earth is intended. On 
the contrary, a great benefit to the only person 
interested is the aim and object of my actions. 
I will say no more at present. You must rely 
upon my solemn word of honor, respecting the 
perfect harmlessness of the transaction, and, in 
your turn, you must swear to obey punctiliously 
the commands I have given you.” 

There was something so impressive in her 
earnest words and in the dignity of her bearing, 
that I took the required oath without hesitation. 

“Thanks,” she said. “And now good-bye, 
until Thursday.” 

She extended her hand, as she spoke; and 
Indeed, all through our interview, eiir position 
as superior and employ^ seemed to have changed 
to that of friends and equals. 

I clasped the proffered hand in my own. As 
I did so, a sudden and strange expression trans¬ 
formed and almost convulsed Miss Bayner’s 
.features. It was not a look of pain. It was 


more one of horror. It was such a look as might 
have boon worn by one who beheld, looming 
before her, some image of a dreadful doom. 

“I fear that I have hurt you, madame,” I 
said, apologetically. 

“Not at all. I only wish you had hurt me. 
Go^ now, or you will be too late for the train. 
And remember Thursday.” 

The appointed day arrived. I was punctual 
to my promise. Late in the evening, I reached 
onoe more the lonely house, whose image hod 
seldom left my thoughts since the day I had 
first beheld it. It was past eight o’clock, and 
pitch-dark, when I opened the front door with 
the key Miss Bayner had given me. There was 
no light in the hall, but 1 had come provided 
with matches, and, on striking one, I saw the 
black trunk standing in the middle of tho 
vestibule. On a table beside it, a lantern bod 
been placed, evidently for my use; and beside 
the lantern lay a letter directed to me in Miss 
ltayner’8 well-known handwriting, and super* 
cribod “ To be opened when you arrive in Paris.” 

I lighted the lantern, pocketed the letter, and 
contrived without much trouble to hoist tho 
trunk—which was much heavier than it had been 
on our arrival three days before—on the little 
hand-cart, which I found in the spot indicated 
to me. Then, tying the lantern to the corner of 
the cart, I set off for the Bottomless Pool. 

I had some little difficulty in finding it, at 
first, in the darkness, and, when 1 did come upon 
it rather unexpectedly, I was very near falling 
headlong into the water. Then 1 had to take all 
precaution, when I pushed the trunk in, to avoid 
being dragged down with it. Finally the task, 
by dint of a goodly exertion of my strength, was 
accomplished; and the heavy box disappeared 
with a loud splash in the dusky water, that 
was said to hold its prey with such strange 
tenacity. 

I now retraced my steps to die house, intend* 
ing to report to Miss Bayner; for I presumed 
she was Still at the manor. She had not returned 
to Paris, as I had ascertained from Jeanne— 
whom I had gone to see, that morning, before 
leaving the city. But, on reaching the manor, 
I could discern no trace of life or occupation 
about it. The window-shutters were closed on 
the ground-floor, and in the windows of the 
upper story no ray of light stole out upon the 
surrounding darkness. 

Armed with my lantern, I unlocked the front- 
doer, however. A vague feeling of dread began 
now to affect me. But, bracing myself up, 
I entered courageously. There was no one In 
the quaint old-fashioned drawing-room; there 
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was no one in the great cold kitchen, where the ? 
pots and pans, all polished and in perfect order, \ 
the clean tireless grate and empty cupboard, * 
told of the final departure of the solitary j 
servant. I pursued my investigation upBtairs. j 
In the spacious bed-room situated above the s 
parlor, it was easy to recognize the room that $ 
Miss Rayner had chosen for her own. Her j 
handbag and traveling-portfolio—both in Russia l 
leather, and both marked with her monogram j 
in silver letters—wore on the table. The half- 
burned-down candles, moreover, suggested recent \ 
occupancy. Stranger still, upon the bed lay j 
Miss Rayner* s walking-tilings: her black lace j 
bonnet, with a tuft of velvet pansies; her narrow- \ 
bordered black India shawl; her silk umbrella, j 
with its curious handle in antique oxydized s 
silver; and a pair of brown gloves in undressed > 
kid. Surely, she must be in the house, I thought, > 
since here are her bonnet and gloves and shawl, j 
But, after looking through every room on both J 
floors, after calling as loudly as I could—for j 
I was beginning to get alarmed—I came back i 
to the bed-room with the certainty that, wherever i 
Miss Rayner might bo, she was not in the house. < 

I lighted a candle on the mantelpiece and be- \ 
gan to look about, half fearing to come upon the j 
trace of some tragedy—or, possibly, some acci- s 
dent. But no such trace was visible: everything s 
was clean and empty and in good order. Yet j 
on the bed lay the bonnet and shawl and gloves j 
—mute evidence that Miss Rayner had been 
there but lately, and that she had not gone : 
away. 

My blood now began to run cold. What 
horrible mystery was here? While still puzzling !, 
over this question, I mechanically took up the < 
long neatly-stretched-out gloves and drew them \ 
through my hand. In so doing, my palm en- j 
countered a hard substance enclosed in one of j 
them. I turned toward the table and shook the > 
glove, to see what this might be. j 

From the finger of the glove, there fell a j 
human finger, with a dull thud, upon the table. j 

An awful horror fell upon me, at the sight. 
It seemed os if some unseen presence were there, 
in the room, beside me. With a sudden shiver, j 
not knowing what I did, I knocked over the j 
candle, and extinguished it. This added to my 
terror. I seemed to feel the cold breath of the 
unseen occupant of the room close to me. : 
I hurried from the house, making the best of 
my way, through the rain and darkness, to the 
railway-station. Nor was it till I was safely 
ensconced in my own room in Paris that I re¬ 
covered my nerve. Then I bethought me of the ; 
letter I had found on the table beside the trunk. : 


I drew it from my pocket and tore it open, 
with a feeling of mingled curiosity and appre¬ 
hension. It contained bank-notes to the amount 
of two hundred dollars and the following epistle: 

“ Should you disobey my order and open this 
letter, Stephen, before fulfilling my behest, 
remember that you have taken a solemn oath 
to do as I commanded you. Read no farther 
till you have consigned the black trunk to the 
depths of the Bottomless Pool. And remember, 
too, that, if you fail to execute my command, 
my curse shall rest upon your head so long as 
you shall live. To guard against any possible 
annoyance or trouble that might be incurred by 
you for fulfilling my wish in this affair, I have 
decided to write out the following statement, to 
be used by you in case of such a contingency: 

“ I have always had a passion for the study 
of medicine, and for the investigation of the 
causes and symptoms of obscure maladies. My 
brother, the sole relative left to me after the 
death of my parents, was a physician, and aided 
me and sympathized with me in my medical 
study. We were both very fond of traveling; 
and, when we found ourselves left alone in the 
world, each with an ample fortune, we decided 
upon undertaking a journey to the less-visited 
quarters of the world—such as India, China, 
Australia, and the Sandwich Islands. I need 
not give you any description of our wandering: 
suffice it to say that we found ourselves, at last, 
in the last-named locality. We spent some time 
at Honolulu, where we heard a good deal about 
leprosy, that terrible malady, almost unknown 
in Europe and America, still to be found in 
Eastern countries, and presenting a type of 
peculiar virulence in the Sandwich Islands. My 
brother became deeply interested in the history 
and symptoms of this dread disorder, and with 
ardent professional ouriosity set to work, aided 
in the task by myself, to investigate them. 
Opinion varies as to the oontagious character 
of leprosy, though the poor wretches that are 
attacked by it are invariably shut up, alone and 
by themselves, in an isolated settlement, cut off 
fVom all intercourse with human kind. The 
disease is inourable, and is slowly progressive— 
attacking first the skin, then the musoles and 
the joints, and finally destroying reason. Its 
last stage is idiocy, and a hideous loathsomeness 
that I will not attempt to describe. One of the 
earliest symptoms of this last stage is the loss 
of the patient’s fingers and toes, which can then 
be plucked off as easily as one can pull out a hair 
from the head or whiskers, and with much less 
pain, the members then being wholly callous. 

“ In the midst of his professional research. 
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ray brother was seized with a malignant fever, 
and died after a few days’ illness. Before I had 
well recovered from the shock of his loss, I dis¬ 
covered, one day, on one of my *rms, a peculiar 
shiny and scaly eruption. I knew at once what 
it meant. Worse than death had befallen me: 
I was attacked with leprosy. 

“ Since that day, I have combated, with all the 
resource taught to me by soienoe and by my own 
research and that of my brother into the nature 
of the disease, its slow and inevitable progress 
to the end. I have succeeded sometimes in 
retarding its march, but never in wholly check¬ 
ing it. A few weeks ago, I found that 1 had 
entered upon one of the latest phases of the 
malady. The next one would be idiocy—the 
last, a horrible death. Then I determined not 
to survive my reason—or to Unger, possibly, to 
disseminate contagion around me, when my mind 
was no longer alert to suggest a preventive and 
disinfecting measure. I was resolved, too, that 
this poor marred body of mine should never be 
given over to the investigation of science. 
Through these long years of wasting pain, 
I have contrived to keep my secret. And, if 
you will but prove true to me, Stephen, it shall 
be kept, after death, as inviolate as I have kept 
it in life. 

“ Some years ago, whilst spending the summer 
in the neighborhood of Paris, I first heard of the 
Bottomless Pool, and the stories told concerning 
it. It was then that I conceived the project that 
I have now put into execution. I bought the 
manor with its surrounding ground; and, when 
I found that the hour had arrived when life was 
rapidly becoming impossible to me, I arranged 
the final detail. I have had a trunk made that 
closes with a spring-lock, opening readily from 
within, but impossible to be opened from the 
exterior by anyone not possessing the key. 
I have also caused holes to be bored in it, for 
ventilation: so that every precaution has been 
taken against any failure in my last arrangement. 


I have sent away the old woman who had charge 
of the house. My wiU and other important 
papers I forwarded by post to the care of the 
American Legation; and I mailed a declaration 
of my intended suicide to my lawyer in Amer¬ 
ica, the day we left Paris. As soon as I finish 
this letter, I shall swallow the contents of a 
phial of powerful narcotic poison—a drag pre¬ 
pared by myself from a plant whose property 
was imparted to me in India, by a Hindoo 
physician—and I shall then get into the trunk 
and close the lid. The medicine is rapid in its 
effect. I shall not long survive the taking of 
the dose—though, as 1 have already told you, 
I have surrounded my enforced confinement 
with every possible precaution, in case the 
medicine—which is hardly probable—should 
fail of its effect. So, when you consign the 
black trunk to the depths of the Bottomless 
Pool, you will have rendered me, Stephen, 
a last and an incalculably great service—you 
will have hidden away forever my poor marred 
body where curiosity or mockery can never 
oome to find it. 

“Adieu. My head is becoming troubled—the 
touch of the fell disease is already upon ray 
brain. I go while it is yet possible for me to 
plan my own departure. I enclose the compen¬ 
sation for your latest service. Good-bye, once 
more. You are the last human being with whom 
I shall ever communicate. 

Millicknt Raynxu.” 

Miss Rayner’s heirs preferred, I believe, to 
hush the matter up. No investigation into the 
cause or detail of her death ever took place. 
When her will was opened, it was found that 
she had left me a legacy of five thousand dollars 
—“provided,” so ran the document, “that he 
has carried into effect my latest wish.” 

The money was paid over to me without 
inquiry or comment. And the ghastly secret 
of Miss Rayner’s life lies hidden forever In the 
unsounded depths of the Bottomless Pool. 


BEST FOR THE WEARY. 


BY W. M. V A M S A K T . 

Rarely shines a star of beanty 
On a clear, a cloud loss night, 
But some weary soul is resting 
In foe haven, out of sight; 

Far removed from every turmoil, 
Far from every dreary moan, 
W alking in the Golden City, 
Near the everlasting throne. 


Rarely shines a star of beauty 
On a clear, a cloudless night, 
But some weary soul is sleeping 
’Neath the willow, ont of right, 
Who but lately, in the starlight, 
Made a plaintive dreary moan, 
Sisrhlng sighs no other mortal 
Ever made or dared to own. 
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ALONG THE BAYOU. 


BY A. BOWMAN, AUTHOR OP “CRBOLB BLOBBOMB,” BTC. 


CHAPTER I. < 

Fob many a generation, the old bayou had \ 
wound its black snaky coarse from swamp- \ 
depth to lake-shore. j 

On lake-shore, the foot rested among white \ 
shell-banka: in swamp-depth, the head Bank j 
down through deep mud-pools. } 

Sometimes, after heary rain, the water of \ 
the lake went swimming book with such force l 
that this head stretched itself, and touched the \ 
higher ground of the plantation sugar-fields, i 
which extended between the Mississippi River \ 
and Pontchartr&in Lake. But these occasions j 
were rare. < 

The bayou cared not for brighter lands. Well \ 
content, it lingered in the shadowy depth of its \ 
cypress-wooda, or crept slowly on amid vine- \ 
tangle and cane-brake, holding, within its inky \ 
bosom, good and evil, the silver trout, the vicious \ 
gars, the golden perch, poisonous snakes, deli- \ 
cate crabs, and monstrous alligators. \ 

About the foot, near those white shell-banks, \ 
quite a settlement of fishermen had gathered. i 
The houses, some eight or nine in number, were i 
gray weather-beaten wooden huts, raised upon < 
cypress-piles: and the chimneys—conglomerate j 
masses of brick, earth, and board—leaning wear- i 
ily against the leaning walls, gave, to this settle- s 
ment in the swamp, an air of languid laziness 
not unsuited to the scene. 

AU seemed indeed fast nestling back into 
swamp-growth. Many of the roofs were spread 
with moss, drying for barter in the city beyond ; 
while lichen and mold and creeping plant had 
run all over the gray wood, pressing it down 
into decay, with their treacherous little tendrils. 

Each hut hod a portico in front, roofed with 
shingles and supported by slender poles. Here \ 
the fishers and their wives, surrounded by their j 
wild beautiful children, smoked, mended nets, < 
counted seine-draws, and gossiped. 

But of gossip there was not much, for the 
silence of the swamp had infected these people, 
and also something of its dark mysterious love¬ 
liness. There was a wild gr&oe about their 
movements: the grace, perhaps, of swimming 
fish, or waving mosstrails, or, swaying cane: the 
grace, perhaps, of those soft billows playing just 
beyond, over the velvet bosom of Lake Ponb- 
chartrain. 

( 48 ) 


One fair April day, Leon Bornito stood looking 
dreamily upon the blaok bayou and the laughing 
blue sky. Far up and down the banks, with his 
great triangular net, he had been seeking crabs: 
crabs, olothed in the soft shell of a spring armor. 

It was rather wearisome work, tossing the net 
back and forth, in and out, with gentle swift 
strokes and hauls, only pausing here and there 
to snatch from its meshes a (dinging prize. He 
stood now, with his old hat pushed back some¬ 
what, hiB muscular brown arms bare, and his 
strong hands olasped about the pole of the net, 
upon which he leaned slightly—-a model of rough 
manliness and savage grace. His dark hair fell 
back with a soft wave in its length, and his beard 
drooped low over the red flannel Shirt; and his 
brawny limbs rose strong and straight, uncovered 
below the knee, where his bare fleet rested 
among green rushes. His grand deep sad eyes, 
uplifted, gaaod forth as if pleased with all the 
sunlight and the laughter of the day. So still 
he rested, that a mocking-bird, flying low, 
paused on a palmetto-spike near by, and poured 
forth its rich lay, then flitted back to the dark 
woods, all the time unconscious of his presence. 

The tall bulrushes of last year’s growth, ten 
feet higb, stood all about, yellow in the golden 
sunlight, their tops tufted with brown seed, 
their roots hidden in the green growth of a new 
\ spring. The wind whistled among them, and 
they rattled about Bornito; but he did not heed. 

The sky was so blue, the shell-banks so white, 
the swamp-depth so dark, the bayou so black, 
the bulrushes so yellow against the turquoise 
heaven, the moss so tenderly gray, the black¬ 
berry-bushes so snowy, the clumps of wild 
mustard so golden, the young cypress-trees so 
green and graceful in their new-tasseled leaf, 
and the iris so richly blue, everywhere rising 
from verdant swamp aground, that Bornito, 
happy, yet with a dull aching unrest in his 
heart, stood drinking-in the fair coloring of 
that beautiful day. 

He was as Adam in the garden of Eden— 
\ Adam, before Eve cheered the loneliness of his 
| lonely hours; and the pain in his strong heart 
\ waa only the pain of that first man, creeping 
l down through ali the long ages, and living again 
\ in the loneiy heart of this untutored fisherman 
\ of the swamp. 
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Beoause Bornito was a solitary man. 

He lived far back in the depth of the swamp. 
Beside the water of the bayou stood his home— 
a palmetto house* warm in winter, cool in 
summer, waterproof, the heaviest rain rolling 
harmlessly down over the yeilow-gray roof. 

He could remember himself a little boy, living 
alone with his tall stem dark mother. She 
paddled her own pirogue, and caught her own 
fish, and bartered them for household-goods— 
here, in the settlement below—selling them to 
those who traveled into city-marts. But, for 
herself, she had never gone beyond the water 
of the bayou—not even, to church, not even on 
thoee sacred holidays* when she would fast and 
kneel long hours beside the little crucifix hang¬ 
ing against their palmetto wall. Gradually, as 
years rolled on, the pirogue and the fishing and 
the nets fell entirely into Bornito’s strong hands, 
while the mother brewed and baked and busied 
herself, silently and sternly, about their humble 
home. 

But for three yean now the mother had been 
resting in her grave in the swamp. 

She had died suddenly. One sad autumn day, 
she was stricken speechless. Bornito knew that 
she would fain have said to him a parting word; 
for her dark eyes were filled with yearning, and 
they lingered on his face with the first tender 
light he had ever seen in their rich depth— 
lingered till the shadow of death fell over them. 

And he had remained alone. 

Sometimes he had gone into the city beyond; 
but the streets and the noise pained him. He 
was happier here, amid the solitude of the swamp. 
Only, somehow, deep down in his heart, Bornito 
knew the wide world wooed him; and he had 
bought books, and spelled out the long words, 
and read stories of sailors and of soldiers and of 
hunters, and had felt a strange unrest creeping 
over his calmness. 

It was of all this ha thought to-day, standing 
there in the growth of the new spring, while 
the rushes rattled tender symphony with his 
thoughts, and the prie-Dieu, sweeping overhead, 
sang softly its plaintive song: “Prie-Dieu, prie- 
Dieu, prie-Dieu,” taking him back into the 
springs of the long ago, all marked by just snch 
lovely days, with the blue iris standing about 
over the rich land. 

Out in the wide world, among men, he was 
such a child. Amid the ways of civilised life, 
he was as one lost. But here—-here—Bornito*s 
chest heaved. What bird escaped his true aim ? 
What snake escaped his swift stroke? What 
storm could he not defy ? When the water 
raged, and other fishermen rested under the 


safe shelter of their homes, what did he fear ? 
Forth, forth into the blackness and the surging 
billows and the white foam, the thunder rolling 
above, the lightning flashing over the wild waste, 
he would dashi like a seargull with wings spread, 
in and out among the created billows—a storm- 
king, grand in his manhood and glorious in his 
strength. 

Such was Bornito, on that beautiful April day. 


CHAPTER II. 

Now, while the prie-Dieu, up in the air, sang 
memory-songs and the rushes rattled their tender 
symphony, a boat passed the white shell-banks, 
and into the inky water of the bayou. 

Bornito, lost in reverie, had not heeded the 
gay craft until he heard a man’s voice, smooth 
and modulated almost to womanly softness, say, 
as if in warning to someone: 

M Prepare for terrors unspeakable; a land of 
mystery lies beyond us.” 

Then the young fisherman woke from his 
musing and looked up. He saw, first, trailing 
in the black water, a little hand, white like 
the gleam of the flounder when it springs forth 
into sunlight; and then he saw all the boat, 
covered with its gay awning, and three people 
seated within. He who had spoken was row¬ 
ing, and she who was trailing tbe bond sat 
like a rush-leaf—straight yet willowy, her head 
wrapped in a blue veil; while an older man, his 
eyes oovered with green glasses, looked curiously 
from side to side. 

A tinkle of musical laughter was the answer 
to the warning. 

“Oh, you cannot frighten me,*’ said the young 
girl. “ I shall love the swamp. I shall take it 
into my heart.” 

“Who is this, who will love the swamp?” 
thought Bornito, not moving, yet letting his eyes 
rest wistfully on the veiled figure. 

“ And I advise you at once to take your hand 
from the water,” persisted the rower. “ It is 
ink, filled with poisonous snakes and alligators.” 

Another little tinkle of laughter, touched with 
defiance, floated toward Bornito. But the hand 
was not taken from the water. 

“Very well,” continued the first speaker. 
“Only, if an alligator snap at your fingers and 
drag you down, don’t expect me to follow.” 

“Withdraw year hand, niece,” exclaimed the 
gentleman in the green glasses. 

The girl obeyed. 

Bornito watched, as the drops fell like dia¬ 
monds from her fingers, and somehow it seemed 
a benediction of holy water sprinkling the dark 
stream. 
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At this moment, the eldest of the party spoke 
again. 

“Is that individual standing upon the bank 
an inhabitant of this land ? ” he asked, looking 
through his glasses scrutinmngly toward the 
fisherman. 

The one who was rowing turned suddenly, 
gazing sideways over his shoulder. The girl, 
too, moved her graceful head in the same direc¬ 
tion. 

Poor Bomito! Into his swarthy young face 
the blood surged hotly at this unaccustomed 
scrutiny, yet he did not move. He hoped only 
that the rushes rose high enough about his bare 
limbs to conceal them, and he prayed that the 
boat might pass swiftly. 

Instead, the rower rested a moment on his 
oars, as if to give his companions time to scan 
fully this rough denizen of the swamp, then he 
said carelessly, as he slowly resumed rowing: 

“Yes, they are altogether an amphibious set. 
Sometimes it is hard to tell which is man and 
which alligator. These are some of the curiosities 
I have to show you. Such creatures are not 
seen in your Northern land—eh, mademoiselle ?” 

The girl did not answer. She had already 
turned away her head, and was industriously 
winding a loosened fishing-line over a gay cork. 

“The strength and vigor of the specimen we 
have Just seen are, in my estimation, remark¬ 
able,” observed the elder gentleman. “ I thought 
your swamp produced only a wretched miser¬ 
able people—ill-formed and sickly.” 

“They arc scarcely people; they are half fish, 
half men,” laughed the other. 

The blood ebbed from Bornito’s face, leaving 
it deadly pale, and into his eyes flashed an angry 
light. What! was he to be held up in ridicule to 
this stranger, from whose white hand had fhllen 
those drops of benediction T Was ho to be held 
up to her os a being half fish, half human ? She 
was from the North, the land of snow, and she 
would float up his bayou and down again, and 
travel back to her distant home, and remember 
him, perhaps, as she might remember the alli¬ 
gators she would see. 

A keen desire filled him: a desire to speak to 
this girl; a desire to show that he had gift of 
speech and gift of mind—and, if need were, gift 
of deed to save her from all danger; a desire 
to see what face rested beneath that blue veil, 
what eyes gazed on the lonely scenes of his 
lonely life. 

He would follow. He would shoot past them 
in his pirogue, go to his palmetto home, and there 
don his great boots and Bhoulder his gun, and 
bring down a bird on the wing, or strike an 


l alligator in its vital point. He would do some- 
| thing, anything, in order to show that he was 
| more than brute. Thinking thus, with his face 
| glowing, and his heart beating, and the rage 
| shining in his eyes, and that far-away pain in 
s his bosom, Bomito sprang into his pirogue, 
| rolled down his rough leggings, threw the net 
across his bare feet, and sped on through the 
| black water. 

| Ah, how the sunlight shone, the short dark 
\ vistas of the bayou opening before him! He 
< could see the little pleasure-craft ahead, passing 
| slowly along from shadow to sunlight, from sun- 
s light to shadow, here and there disappearing 
\ around the sharp twists, the tall cane breathing 
s softly about its mellow song. Drawing near, 
l his eagle eye marked the course of the boat, and 
he dashed past it, between boat and bank, 
| flashing at the rower a single glance as he went 
| by. That glance was sufficient. Bomito recog- 
\ nized him now, thiB man, this Jean de Villenaret, 
| whose plantation stretched from the tawny water 
j of Mississippi to the blue smoothness of Font- 
chart rain. 

lit ere below, where the great hotel, evening 
after evening, drew its crowds of gay pleasure- 
\ seekers to the lake-shore, Bomito, passing back 

I and forth, had marked him, foremost among the 
boating dub-men, lingering where music played, 
with gay ladies—brilliant butterflies, whom the 
young fisherman feared. 

He wondered whether this young girl were one 
of these, and, still wondering, sped on, entered 
hastily his quiet home, drew on his great boots, 
caught up a long rod, and was off again^ back 
again. 

More slowly now Bornito’s pirogue cleft 
through the dark water. Like the spirit of the 
swamp he seemed, floating slowly along, his 
young face all touched with melancholy, brood¬ 
ing over his smothered anger. 

Should he go to this stranger ? Should he say 
to her: “Lo, I can bring down a bird as it 
flies; I can breast the tempest; I can tell the 
ways of fish, and the ways of wild creatures, 
and the time of blossom and the time of seed 
among all the trees and vines of this land ” ? 

Alas, if he went and said this, she would 
think him mad. At this reflection, he paused 
and just touched lightly the water with his 
oars, for below he oould see the pleasure-craft, 
empty, and fastened under some bending boughs 
on the bank. 

Slowly he drew near. 

“We shall be absent only a moment, Mary,” 
^ called the voice of the uncle, from a tangle 
; beyond. 
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Mary! So, that was her name. The name of i Bornito’a brow darkened. 

Christ’8 mother. What name more fitting? It j So, was it thus his swamp received this Mary? 
rested like a crown upon that golden head. ! Quickly he turned his pirogue into the matted 
Unconsciously he rowed more slowly. There j rushes, quickly he stepped on the green bonk 
stole over him a holy awe. As one worshiping, j and strode forward. 

he gazed. j Seeing him, the girl half rose, then sank back 

jFor he saw the fidr stranger sitting, as it > again, a cry of surprise dying on her parted 
seemed to him, like a saint enshrined. Her j lips. 

throne was only a cypress-knee, standing on i He had taken off his great hat; his dark 
ground somewhat lifted above the dampness of \ head was slightly bent; his eyes, all eager and 
the bayou-bank; but, from a dead branch behind, j anxious, looked appealingly upon her fair face, 
fell long curtains of gray moss, and palmetto j Very softly, but clearly and firmly, he spoke, 
eight feet highball matted with creeping vines, j “ Am^ricaine” was, for him, an awkward lan- 
stood like walls right and left, while the blue s guage, and at any. other time he might have 
iris lifted from the green earth myriad soft faces. < paused to choose expression ; but now the words 


Her lap was filled with these velvet blossoms, 
and her bare head leaned nestling against the 
soft moss. Suddenly she raised her eyes and 
saw Bornito. At his searching look they fell as 
if shamed, her white hands fluttering over the 
tender flowers. 

He thought of that shrine in the old Cathedral 
of Saint Louis, where Our Lady of Lourdes stands 
misty among gray rocks. Ah, this was far love¬ 
lier—this shrine, this swamp-temple of God’s 
work. And the gray-robed Mary within: was 
there not the blue of heaven in her eyes, and 
the sunbeams of heaven about her hair, and tho 
rose-dawn of heaven on her cheek ? 

His whole soul went forth toward the tender¬ 
ness and loveliness of creation, as when he gazed 
upon the sunset-glory of the lake beyond, or the 
beauty of mournful autumn days. Into the 
lonely life of Adam, this heaven-tinted Eve fell 
as an incarnation of all things beautiftil. 

There, in the settlement below, he knew dark¬ 
eyed and dark-skinned gipsy girls, maidens who 
had grown into womanhood beneath his eye; 
and they would call softly: “Bon jour,” or 
“ Bon soir, Leon Bornito,” and he would answer 
their greeting, and pass on quite careless. They 
were wild and handsome and rough, like him¬ 
self; tender, too, even as they knew Bornito was 
tender, when sickness or death came into the 
lowly homes, or when little children reached 
toward him their helpless innocent arms. But 
the beauty of these fisher-girls had never moved 
his heart. This Mary, this fair one from the 
North: never before had he seen a being so 
tinted with heavenly coloring. His soul thrilled 
as one awakened from sleep by the touch of an 
angel. 

“ Prie-Dieu, prie-Dieu, prie-Dieu,” sang a bird 
floating softly above. 

The stranger moved slightly, lifting her eyes 
to follow the sweet cry, her cheek resting against 
a green vine that crept over the trailing moss. 


came brokenly: 

“ Mademoiselle, mademoiselle, voyez done, 
w’at fo’ you seet wid dat vine on you’ chick, 
eh ? Horise—queeck—go eento you’ bote. Yite, 
vite! Be’old, eet ees yere, eet ees dere, eet ees 
hall haroun’,” he cried, pointing rapidly up and 
down, and right and left. 

“ I ought to have noticed; I ought to have 
known,” said the girl, rising suddenly, as her 
eye followed his quick gestures. “It is poison- 
oak, os I see now.” She shuddered slightly, 
and hurried toward the bayou, dropping the 
iris as she walked. 

Bornito, stooping, gathered the fallen blossoms, 
and, when she hod reached tho boat, bent his 
bare head under the gay canopy, and reverently 
laid them beside her. 

“Ah, yes, my pretty flowers,” she said, with 
a grateful smile. “ I forgot them, in my terror. 
And you—you—even I forgot my thanks. But 
I do thank you,” and sho looked frankly into his 
eyes. “ It was very kind to warn me, and brave 
to come near the influence of the poison. I hope 
it will not harm you.” 

“’Arm me?” cried Bornito, all flushed with 
pleasure. “Ah!” making a gesture of careless 
contempt, “ een my swamp, derc ees not 
noateeng weech mek me ’arm.” 

“Do you live here always?” asked the 
stranger, wonderingly. 

“ But yoisse, mademoiselle.” 

“And do you never go to the city ?” 

“Ah, mais oui, sometime’, w’en I muss, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ You do not like the city ? You ore content 
here?” She sat, still and ca^n, her white 
hands clasped round the blue fleur-de-lis. She 
was regarding him curiously, as he stood on the 
green bank, tall and dark and strong, and all 
about him the wild grandeur of the swamp. 

Bornito was silent for an instant, while a deep 
gravity spread over his face To others, he had 
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never spoken of that wish, far down in hi* heart, $ 
that wish to travel forth into the wide world, l 
and see for himself the wonders of which he s 
had read, the wonders of which sailors in the j 
lake-schooners below had told. And now, it j 
almost seemed a denial, a forswearing, of his j 
birthright and his home. He glanoed down the > 
rich woods, and then he glanced at the lovely 5 
face which looked upward, expectant At last j 
he spoke, his words coming slowly: 5 

“ Mademoiselle—content ees not w’at I say. j 
Non, non. Some day, out eento dat worl’ j 
I muss go. But I weel return onoe mo—aur- i 
tainlie.” < 

“ Then you love it?” said the girl. < 

“ Mais oui. Eet ees my ’ome,” replied Bor- < 
nito, again letting his eyes sweep over the rich \ 
scene. j 

“ Home—home,” she murmured. S 

Her thoughts had gone back to the rocks and 5 
hills of the far North, to her own native roof > 
among its elms and firs and hemlocks, so differ- ! 
ent from this melancholy swamp. \ 

“ Deed mademoiselle spick ?” asked the young \ 
fisherman. < 

“ I believe I was talking to myself,” she \ 
answered, smiling slightly. 44 1 was thinking— \ 
it is all such a contrast. There was snow on the s 
hillsides when I left my home, but I had already \ 
found one May flower. You do not have May l 
flowers here. They grow up, just through > 
the snow, and they have a pretty flush on their > 
cheeks, and such a sweet breath. I suppose j 
these are the spring flowers of your home,” she 
eontinued, lifting the iris from her lap, and 1 
looking gently upon them. j 

44 Eet ees fleur-de-lis,” answered Bornito; 44 an’ | 
eet say: 4 Apreel ees harreev^.’ ” \ 

“Just as wc say : 4 May has oome,’ ” laughed \ 
the girl. j 

44 Some day I weel see dat snow,” said Bor- j 
nito, quietly, “an’ dat fleur—’ow you say?j 
Dat fleur de Mai. Dere hare sheeps.” Here, 
words failing, the young fisherman lifted his 
arms, as a bird lifts its wings, then, letting 
them fall, he stood, gravely looking down into; 
the face of this Northern Mary. 

44 Our land is lovely. But your land, too, is j 
lovely,” she continued. 44 1 have never been in ; 
a swamp before.” 

44 Eet ees hfbove mo’ pritty, me* tranqueel,: 
mo’ dark,” said Bornito. 44 You go no me’ for 
nor dees?” 

44 Yes, but there are two other boats coming. 
We promised to wait. I don’t see why they are 
not here,” she continued, looking around; 44 and ; 
uncle—oh, yes, there i9 uncle, now. He has 


been gathering specimens, as usual, and carried 
off Mr. de Villenaret to help.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Boknito, following her glance, beheld these 
two, breaking their way through the tangle of 
cane and vine. The unde, bareheaded, held 
carefully his hat, whioh was filled with feathery 
ferns and trailing tendrils* while De Villenaret ’8 
pockets and hands were overflowing with green 
herbage. Seeing Bornito, they hastened for¬ 
ward. The latter, bowing gravely, settled bis 
old hat over his head, and moved off toward his 
pirogue. 

44 Wait one moment, please,” called the girl, 
this unknown Mary. 

Bornito paused. 

“Uncle would like to talk with you, I am 
sure,” she said. 

The young fisherman stopped, and, folding hie 
arms, stood silently waiting. 

Meantime, young De Villenaret had come up, 
and there was unmistakable anger in the swift 
glance which he shot from his black eyes at 
Bornito. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” he 
cried in French, brusquely. 

44 Hush 1” said the girl, waving her white 
hand, bending forward her golden head, and 
showing her face, all softly flushed. 44 I have 
been saved from poison by him. You left me in 
safe surroundings, forsooth, Mr. de Villenaret,” 
she continued, archly. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, moving his 
black eyes back and forth from the face of the 
young fisherman, dark with scorn, to the face of 
the girl, so tender in it* rosy glow. 

44 Simply, that I was told: 4 Sit here. Behold, 
no harm can come. Enjoy the beauty of the 
swamp. Your uncle and I are near.’ Don’t 
you see ?” she added, more seriously. 44 The trees 
are covered with poison-oak. This—this fisher¬ 
man,” she had paused for the proper word, and 
now used this with a half-deprecatory glance, 

4 4 passing, saw my danger, and gave warning. 
Uncle, will you ttamk him ?” 

“Assuredly—assuredly, Mary,” he replied. 
44 The vine possesses for some even a venomous 
breath. Sir, I give you my thanks.” 

Bornito took off his hat. The scorn in his 
face died into a flush of shame. It seemed 
too much, all this talk, when he would have 
faced, for this lovely Mary, every danger 
possible. 

44 1 deed not do noateetig,” he said, in a low 
voice, standing before them, though ashamed, 
not awkward. 
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“ Are you the individual,” said the uncle, 
pompously, “ whom we recently perceived near 
the precincts of that congregation of fishermen’s 
huts?” 

44 I am Leon Bornito.” 

“And you reside in this glorious botanioal 
garden?” continued the other, looking eagerly 
around at the landscape, and then down 
upon his hat, overflowing with plants. “ Truly, 
1 have already reaped a rich harvest. Doubtless, 
you are familiar with this collection which I 
have been enabled to make.” 

“ Mais oui, monsieur,” answered Bornito, 
looking on the contents of the hat, and then 
casting a sweeping glance over the shadowy 
sunlit growth around. “ Dat vine w’at I see, 
tees fo’ tisane—tees fo’ fifcvre de bee’ w’at 
1 know.” 

“ Do you hear?” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
eagerly, turning toward De Villenaret. “This 
individual seems of quite average intellect, and 
he assures me—” 

“ That you hold some leaves which will prob¬ 
ably make a bitter tea, and a nauseous dose for 
some sick body, who would get well without,” 
laughed De Villenaret, with a look of light 
contempt at Bornito. 

“ Monsieur,” said Bornito, addressing the 
other, and quite heedless of De Villenaret, 
“ w’at I say ees true. Dere ees a fifevre weech 
harlse on de bred hov de swamp, an’ fo* dat de 
tisane w’at I tell hov ees hexcellent.” 

“ I have confidence in your assertion, Leon 
Bornito,” answered the old gentleman, beaming 
eagerly through his green glasses. “ My young 
friend here, Mr. de Villenaret, is, at all seasons, 
somewhat skeptical. You must excuse him. 
And you proffer the assurance that your 
knowledge is correct, and inclusive of all 
growth of this kind ?” 

Bornito looked somewhat puzzled at this 
remark, as indeed he was ; he hardly understood 
what was meant. 

“Monsieur,” he answered, slowly, “me? I 
say but dees: I know de blossom, I know de sid, 
I know de leaf, I know bien le bon et lo mauvais, 
an’ I know 'ow we call hall”—here Bornito 
swept his arm around, as if enclosing the uni¬ 
verse—“ hall dees.” 

“ It is well—it is well,” exclaimed the gentle¬ 
man. “Allow me to introduce myself to you,” 
he continued. “ I am Professor Gaillard.” 

“ Monsieur le Professeur Gaillard, eet mek me 
a ’appiness to mek you’ hacquentanee,” exclaimed 
Bornito, bending his dark leonine head as cour¬ 
teously as any knight of old, and with the wild 
native grace peculiar to his people. 

Vol. XCII.—8 . 


I “And it is with supreme satisfaction that 
I make your acquaintance, Leon Bornito,” 
answered the professor. “I,” looking down 

I again on his hat, filled with its precious collection, 

“ I am desirous to learn the practical uses and 
the cognomens given, in the common parlance of 
the inhabitants of this swamp, to its general 
growth, including trees, vines, ftingi, ferns, 
water-plants—in fact, all.” 

“ Monsieur, I—pardon—mais, je ne comprends 
pas. I do not comprehend. Amlricaine ees fo’ 
j me difficile,” said Bornito, shrugging . his 

I shoulders. 

De Villenaret laughed quietly. He had 
stepped into the boat, and was now taking down 

I the awning. 

“ W’at ees possible, dat I weel do fo’ you, wid 
hall my ’art,” said the young fisherman, and he 
laid his hand on his heart. The gesture was 

I singularly graceful, at least the niece thought so. 
“Uncle means,” she said, “uncle means that 
he wishes to know what names you, who live in * 
the swamp, give to the plants that grow around * 
you, and what use, if any, you make of the trees< 
and the vines.” 

“Bien,” said Bornito, his face lighting, “dat? 
I can tell to monsieur le professeur.” 

“ Now this tree, bending its branches into the 
water—” 

“ We say, mademoiselle, * leaning hoak,’ fo’ de 
leaf, de brench, eet ’ang, ’ang, toujoura, oomme 
9 a—comme vous voyez,” said the fisherman, step¬ 
ping forward and laying his brown hand on the 
graceful tree. 

“And that willow beyond—it is a willow, is it 
not?” 

“Yaisse, eet ees weellow—swamp-weellow, we 
say. An’ dere ees fo’ eet no hup, no down. 
Tenec, voyez done—you cut so,” he said, clip¬ 
ping off a twig with the great knife he. had 
drawn from his belt, “an’ you plan’ deeahen’, 
de top, eet grow fine, fine. Dat ees not de bot- 
\ tome, but dat ees not noateeng; eet grow, hall 

I de sem, eet mek not no doeffairance. Sometime 
I see one man, ’ee mek hov dees weellow one 
fence. Dare ees not no leaf; de—’ow you say ? 
—de stem eet ees—voyez, mademoiselle, comme 
9 a,” stripping here the green and leaving the 
twig bare and gray in his hand. “Bien, two 
wick ees gone, de fence grow, eet become one 
edge—joli, oui.” 

“ Do you intend engaging a swamp-professor, 
mademoiselle?” exclaimed De Villenaret, sar¬ 
castically, as he paused for a moment in his task 
of rolling up the canvas awning. 

“ Your sarcasm is harmless, Mr. de Villenaret. 
Listen: I know just what uncle i* about to say.” 
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For the professor really looked as if prepar- \ 
iag a speech. His keen intellectual face was 
thoughtfully bent over his hot, os if asking the 
ferns and vines there whether this young fishes 
man really knew their everyday names and ways 
of life. 

Presently he looked up. 

4 ‘Leon Bornito, can you, for a consideration, 
give me of your time? I am compounding a 
book of the fauna and flora of the Southern 
swamps.” 

“You no spick French?” interrupted the 
other. “Pardon, monsieur le professeur, mais 
I comprehend not Amdricaine, like French, like 
Spaneesh.” 

“ I regret to say that I do not. I read and 
understand modern languages. But it is with 
the dead tongues that I am colloquially familiar,” 
said the professor, gravely. 

“You halso no spick French, mademoiselle?” 
asked Bornito, with deference. 

Miss Gaillard hesitated and blushed brightly. 

“My French is worse than your English,” 
she answered, half laughing. “ I read well, 
otherwise ; really, I would not like to talk with 
either Frenchman or Creole. But I can tell you 
what uncle wants. He is writing a book about 
swamp trees and plants, and he wants a native 
to explain and to show the uses and the names 
of plants, just as they are known to you, who 
live among them. All the Latin names—the 
book-names—he knows. Uncle will be here six 
weeks. Now, can you let yourself be engaged, 
for a salary, during that time ? Can you go with 
him? How often, uncle?” 

“Three days of each week,” answered the 
professor, “for a consideration of—at the lowest 
computation—” 

“ Not fo’ no monee—non—monsieur le profes¬ 
seur,” interrupted the fisherman, throwing back 
his head and standing erect, “ mais becos eet 
mek me ’appee to mek fo* monsieur hall w’at I 
can, to tell to ’eem hall w’at I know.” 

“Ilalloo? voili! there they are, in all their 
glory,” cried Be Villenaret, suddenly now, j 
pointing among the cane, where, round a sinuous i 
curve of the bayou, could be seen two other \ 
pleasure-boats, gayly canopied. “We thought i 
you were lost. What was the matter?” he i 
called out. 5 

14 Matter? Nothing,” answered several voices. > 

“ The bayou made me lazy,” cried one. > 

“And I insisted upon stopping to fish,” cried > 
a pretty brunette. ^ 

“Eh bicn, 1 was just preparing to go without < 
you all. Come, professor, here are our friends,” } 
continued De Villenaret, impatiently. j 


“ I—1 am loth to depart before making a 
final agreement with this native,” said the pro¬ 
fessor, “ and indeed, if not decidedly objection¬ 
able, should prefer receiving a specimen of his 
knowledge and attainment to-day. He might 
even enter the boat, and discourse as we pass 
along this stream. There is sufficient space,” 
continued the professor, stepping forward. 

\ “Space? Plenty and to spare, but the boat is 
j heavy now,” objected De Villenaret, scarcely con- 
j coaling his irritation at this proposal. 

| “ Could not this Leon Bornito assist in the 

rowing? You have strength? You row?” ques¬ 
tioned the professor, turning toward Bornito. 

The young fisherman laughed, as if deeming 
words needless. 

“’Tis araraavis; I should not like to lose 
him,** persisted the naturalist. 

De Villenaret shrugged his shoulders, looked 
ungraciously at Bornito, and said shortly, in 
French: 

44 Since it is the wish of monsieur le professeur, 
will you fasten your boat to the bank here, and 
take second oar in ours? ” 

“I will row the boat alone,** answered the 
fisherman, doggedly. 

“Come, then,” returned De Villenaret. “ Now, 
professor,” resuming his English, “now, pro¬ 
fessor, your rara avis is captured. Enter, and I 
promise he follows.” 

<4 *Tis an exceeding excellent arrangement,” 
murmured the old gentleman, stepping into the 
boat. 44 This sun is somewhat ardent,’ ’ he added, 
passing a hand over his bare head. 

“ Here, unde, take the plants from your hat 
and lay them in my veil,” said the nieoe. Then, 
turning to Bornito, who had already possessed 
himself of the oars, she said: “ Surely this boat 
is too heavy for you?” 

“’Eavie?” cried the swompman. “’Eavie? 
Ah, mademoiselle, eet ees not 'eavie; non, not 
hat hall.” 

And indeed to Bornito it seemed but a feather, 
floating in and out among the yellow cane. 

Meantime, they sped on so swiftly under 
his powerful strokes that the other boats were 
soon left far behind. Bornito was exultant. It 
was his strong arms, he realized, that were carry¬ 
ing , into the bosom of the swamp, that blue-eyed 
Mary, who, like a saint, smiled on him from 
the prow of the boat, where she rested. The 
sun lingered over her golden lmir, and touched 
her white hat, changing it, for Bornito, into a 
halo of glory like those he had seen about the 
heads of saints, in churches in New Orleans. 

“ Prie*Dieu, prio-Dieu, prie-Dieu,” sang a bird 
far above. 
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“ Hark, what a sweet cry,” said the girl, rais- j 
ing her hand for silence. \ 

“Do you ’ear w’at ’ee pay?” asfced Bornito, | 
resting on his oars. “ Ecoptez.” Then, lifting j 
his strong {soft voice, he repeated: “Prie-Dieu, j 
prie-Dieu, prie-Djei*.” \ 

“Pray God. How lovely.” 

And then she too lifted her voice, repeating 
tenderly the plaintive cry: “ Prie-Dieu, prie- j 
Dieu, prie-Dieu.” \ 

CHAPTER IV. 5 

Like a snake, the bayou now writhed its black j 
length in and out, in sinuous curves. The scene j 
grew, every moment, wilder and darker. > 

Over the fair &ce before him, Bornito noted j 
a deeper gravity gradually steal, as if already \ 
on this blue-eyed Northern maiden the swamp j 
had cast its sombre sadness. She sat silently j 
watching the banks and the weird woods beyond, \ 
scarce heeding De Villenaret’s persistent talk, s 
until, the boat suddenly slipping around several S 
sharp curves, a spectacle touchingly mourn ftil l 
was revealed just before them. Cypress-trees, \ 
draped as in tatters of moss, stood black against \ 
the blue sky, a tangle of matted growth wrapped \ 
their feet, and, from this, two gray crosses, lift- \ 
ing aloft their slender anus, told of the quiet dead \ 
sleeping below. S 

“Graves, are they not?” asked Miss Gaillard, \ 
in awestricken tones, looking pityingly toward \ 
the crosses. “ How sad, to lie here in this deep 
swamp.” | 

“Sad—triste?” cried Bornito, pausing a; 
moment, resting on his oars, and meeting the J 


“ I have never be^n so far from the lake- 
shore,” he answered. /‘But, after all, what is 
it ? Only a palmetto hut.” 

“Only a ptflmetto hut,” repeated Miss Gail¬ 
lard, thoughtfully, “^o, it is more. It is life 
in the swamp, pictured as I could never have 
imagined it. Why, the solitude speaks; every 
leaf is a sigh, every blossom a poem. And that 
palmetto house, nestling there against that 
swamp-tapgle, that net spread over the vine 
beyond, that crane and pot under the palmetto 
shed, the moss drying, and the pirogue beneath 
that bending tree, and the black water in front, 
and tho wind singing over those eaves—the effect 
is wonderful.” 

“ Wonderful, indeed,” laughed De Villenaret, 
looking with undisguised admiration into her 
glowing face. “ Perhaps you also find that red 
shirt yonder extending itself over that cypress- 
knee lovely.” 

“I do,” she answered, gravely; “I do. since 
it also tells of human life, the strange wild life 
of the swamp.” 

“Truly a remarkable scene,” muttered Pro¬ 
fessor Gaillard. “A habitation constructed of 
palmetto must be worthy of examination. . Con¬ 
sult with the owner, De Villenaret, and ascertain 
whether he will otgect to an inspection of his 
premises.” 

“ Not at all necessary,” protested the planter. 
Then, addressing Bornito in French, he said: 
“ We desire to land and go within your house. ’ 

“ To pass wideen my ’ouso?” asked the fisher¬ 
man, his heart giving a joyous throb. “ Mats, 
monsieur le professeur, dat well mek fo’ me a 


tender eyes now turnod questioningly to his. s gret ’appiness.” 

“Me? I t’ink it mo’ swit. De bird seeng, de j As he spoke, he ran the prow of the boat far 
bayou move, de win* blow, de floure bloom.’* I up among the deep rushes, settled the oars, threw 

The young fisherman, as if ashamed of this \ the chained grappling-hook out, and sprang 
burst of enthusiasm, took to his oars again. j ashore. 

“ High tragedy, or comedy, which ? ” half \ A certain quiet dignity tempered the gladness 
whispered, half sneered, De Villenaret. S of his face and the eagerness of his motion. 

But Miss Gaillard did not heed the speaker. I Perhaps so the patriarchs of old might have 

“Whose are they?” she asked, softly, turning > welcomed wanderers to their tents, 
to Bornito. > Bornito indeed felt that he was about to 

*‘Ah, mademoiselle, ma mere eet ees, et son ! receive an angel beneath his roof. Never, since 
pfcre, dey slip dere ” answered the fisherman, < the mother’s burial, had foot of woman crossed 
who had paused on his oars again; “an* soon,” < his threshold. At least, never since that first 
here he resumed rowirg, “soon I show de *ouse \ week, when the good women of the fisher-huts 
ware I leave- Eet eee not far, non.” \ below had set in order his habitation, laying 

Thus saying, he propelled the boat deftly j.away the possessions of the dead in the great 
around several curves of tall rushes till they \ cypress chest, whence he had never removed 


saw before them the home he spoke of—a pic-^ them. 

ture wild, sad, graceful, languid. i> And now, leading the way forward, he began 

“You did not prepare me for this,” cried \ wondering vaguely whether he had brushed 
Miss Gaillard, looking somewhat reproachfully j the ashes as his mother would have had them 
toward De Villenaret. \ brushed, over the clay hearth ; whether he had 
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left his blanket tossed or folded. But he need 
not have feared, as he saw from the glance of 
satisfied pleasure which Miss Gaillard cast 
around as she entered. 

Her quick eye had dndeed observed the dis¬ 
order. Yet that disorder but heightened the 
qu&intness of the interior to her. It was again 
the life of a denizen of the swamp pictured, 
only here that life was pictured in his home. 
There were rough chairs made from twigs and 
branches, the seats of palmetto; there was a ham¬ 
mock swung from the low rafters, and over the 
side of the hammock trailed a dark-blue blanket; 
there were nets hanging on the posts of the 
walls, and baskets of palmetto, and some tin¬ 
ware, and knives in sheaths; while against the 
walls stood paddles, traps made of rough laths, 
an old gun, and fishing-rods of various lengths. 

In-one corner was a bedstead, with mattress 
and pillows, and covered with a dark blanket. 
In an opposite corner was a little altar of rough 
cypress boards, adorned by some gaudy sacred 
pictures, two candlesticks, a crucifix, and urn 
for holy water, the whole surmounted by a little 
mirror and a cross of thorns. 

He Villenaret commenced examining the pad¬ 
dles, and the professor stood gazing on walls 
and roof, as if striving to understand exactly the 
value of palmetto for protection against heat, 
cold, and rain. The fisherman had followed Miss 
Gaillard, who was curiously regarding the rough 
altar. 

“To ma mfere, dat was one gret consolation,” 
he said, softly. 

“And to you ?” she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked through 
the open door at the sunlit swamp beyond. 

“ I suppose you mean,” said Miss Gaillard, 
“that you prefer worshiping God in the wood. 
So I have felt in churches when I have seen, 
through a window, green grass and trees waving, 
and the blue sky over all.” 

He smiled under his long beard. This sym¬ 
pathy, this understanding—it was like seeing a 
bit of his own self in her heart. 

“Ha! what have we here? Cypress-wood, 
and of peculiarly fine grain,” observed the pro¬ 
fessor, coming and standing beside them. “ It is 
singular, the influence exerted by your Roman 
faith,” he continued, turning toward Do Ville¬ 
naret, who was advancing, holding in his hands 
an oar of peculiar shape. “Even within the 
walls of this rude habitation, the followers of 
that faith have displayed their treasures.” 

“And, uncle, that urn is certainly a treasure,” 
interrupted the niece, gently. “ May I—may I 
examine it?” she asked, hesitating. 


“ Hexameen ?” repeated the young fisherman. 
“Mais certainement, mademoiselle,” and he 
took the transparent porcelain in his brown 
fingers, and laid it gently in her outstretched 
palm. “ Eet was fo’ l’eau blnite, mais, depuis 
long temps, dere ees not een eet noateeng, hex- 
cept dat w’at you see, de scapular weech ’old 
wideen eet de relique.” 

“ How delicate and how singular to find—” 

But here Miss Gaillard paused, as if fearing 
to wound Bornito, and asked of the relic within, 
which was only a scapular of brown leather, 
much rubbed and worn. 

“ Eet ees a bit,” he said, “ of the ’oly cross of 
Calvary,” crossing himself reverently. 

She did not smile.* She did not let him see 
the incredulity of her heart. She had too much 
tact, too much humanity, for that. 

“ Allow me to examine that urn, niece,” said 
the professor. “ I—I—” 

He passed his hand thoughtfully over his 
brow. “The specimen is peculiar. It is of a 
workmanship and of a pattern not altogether 
unfamiliar—not altogether. I truly am trans¬ 
ported backward among those olden days of 
college-life,” pursued the professor, turning the 
bowl round and round in his slender hand. 
And then, while examining it, and as if he had 
quite forgotten the presence of others, he com¬ 
menced humming, in a low voice, a bit of an old 
college-song: 

“ Yive l'amour, viv« le vln, 

Vive la compaguie.” 

“Why, uncle!” exclaimed Miss Gaillard, 
laughing, and laying her hand lightly on his 
arm. “Why, uncle, I never heard you sing 
before.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” he said, rousing suddenly 
and placing the urn carefully on the cypress 
shelf, “my voice was once, I have been told, 
gayest of them all, in the olden days. Your 
uncle and I, De Villenaret, were a wild couple. 
Truth, the memory of it all has often made me 
tender with our own college-lads.” 

He sighed, looked forth through the open 
door, and muttered: 

“It was the springtime of life—the spring¬ 
time of life.” 

“Would you have it back, unole?” asked the 
nieoe, looking wistfhlly up into his face. 

“Nay, the dead may not be recalled,” he 
answered, solemnly. “And perhaps it is better 
so. Knowledge of our own backsliding best 
educates us for the guidance of others.” 

“ You were never very wicked, dear uncle,” 
said the niece, in her sweet voice, laying her 
hand tenderly on his arm. 
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How softly and tenderly it rested there. To 
Bornito, she seemed an angel; to De Villenaret, 
a beautiful woman. 

“ Nay, it was but the thoughtless overflow of 
youth,” replied her uncle, patting her hand. 
44 Many a gay night we made of it, your uncle 
and I, De Villenaret. That urn—methinks—” 

He again reached forth his hand, as if to take 
it; but suddenly sighed and moved away. 

Miss Gaillard followed him. 

De Villenaret, bland and easy, walked after. 

Bornito was left alone. 

He had listened. He had understood. Some¬ 
how, there stole over him a deep sadness. How 
far asunder were their lives and his! To the 
uncle of that beautiful saint, his altar-urn had 
brought memories of youth and revelry and joy. 
To him—the lonely fisherman—it brought only 
the recollection of the dip of his mother’s dark 
shapely hand, only the desolation which had fol¬ 
lowed her death. For him, the urn had no 
memories but these. 

He was roused from his reverie by hearing 
Miss Gaillard speak. 

44 Don’t you think it would be delightful,” she 
was saying, 44 to spread our feast here, under 
this palmetto roof? It is shady and cool; there 
is no danger of snakes; and the banks of the 
bayou are not very dry. You—you, I am sure, 
will make us welcome,” she pursued, turning to 
Bornito. 

The young fisherman did not speak, but the* 
glad surprise in his face was a sufficient answer. 

At this moment, a loud shout rang out on the 
air. 

44 There they are now. Our friends have 
come—they will all consent, I am sure,” cried 
Miss Gaillard, stepping through the low door, 
and going forward to meet the new arrivals. 

Bornito followed her at first, but, pausing sud¬ 
denly, turned and looked back. 

The professor stood before the altar. In his 
hand he held the urn. His lips moved dreamily, 
and Bornito fancied he could see them forming 
again the words of that gay old college-refrain: 

44 Vire 1’amour, yIy® le Tin, 

Vive la compagnle.” 


CHAPTER V. 

In all the years of that dark old bayou, of all its 
sombre shadowy life, perhaps no gayer company 
had ever gathered on its banks before. 

Borhito watched the ladies flitting back and 
forth between his lonely dwelling and their 
bright boats, feeling as if in a dream. To him, 
they were like brilliant birds; their voice* and 
laughter seemed the notes of bayou-songsters; 


[ and he smiled, well pleased at this rainbow¬ 
coloring, which gave to the old swamp an even 
fairer loveliness. 

But, among them all, he said to himself, there 
was no one to compare with the beautiful Mary. 
With the halo of sunlight around her, she moved 
to and fro: every motion, every glance, every 
tint on the lovely face whispering to him of 
heaven. She had introduced the new arrivals 
to him, each in turn, but he had scarce heard 
their names. He had stood, indeed, with bare 
head, holding his great hat in his hands, and 
making each guest welcome, with the inborn 
grace of his Southern blood. But all he remem¬ 
bered afterward was that one was a matron, a 
tall cold pale-eyed woman, a sister of the pro¬ 
fessor, and aunt of the beautiful Mary; that, in 
addition, there were two Creole girls, sisters— 
dark, rich, and piquant—one languidly grace¬ 
ful, the other bright and sparkling; and that, 
besides these, there were three gentlomcn. 

The languid graceful sister immediately 
monopolized him. She asked questions about 
his home-life, the game, the fishing, and the 
parties of hunters who sometimes camped on the 
banks above. His deep voice, in responding, 
flowed liquidly, if shyly, in the soft language 
of France. 

44 You see that grave gentleman and the 
younger one beside him?” she inquired. 44 Eh, 
bien! They are our guardian and his son, and we 
have brought them for a day’s holiday. They 
live in the city. The rest of us—we are all 
guests of Monsieur de Villenaret at his planta¬ 
tion. Bien, 1 have thrown my challenge to the 
two city gentlemen, and also to Monsieur Van- 
derlich—he who talks to my sister. I am to 
catch the largest fish—so long,” she added, lift¬ 
ing her little gloved hands, 44 and you, monsieur 
le pecheur, must show me an old log, or a hol¬ 
low, or a pool where the biggest fish live.” 

After awhile, when the company had scattered 
up and down the bayou, Bornito discovered that 
Miss Gaillard had stolen away by herself, with 
her fishing-line, to a secluded pait of the bank. 
He came up so softly that she did not hear him 
approach. It was very secluded and shady 
where she sat. Only a little gleam of sunlight 
slipped down through the moss-hung branches 
overhead, touching the gold sheen of her hair, 
for she had removed her hat and was bare¬ 
headed. Bornito paused, silently feasting his 
eyes and soul on the tender purity of that 
saintly face. Very sad it seemed, there in 
repose, under the shadow of the oak. He 
thought of a picture he had once seen, in a 
sacred book belonging to his dead mother—' 
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* picture of a young martyr, the lovely head $ 
crowned with cruel thorns. He looked at the $ 
white brow before him—firm, clear, brave: no, j 
it would never shrink, never tremble, if duty i 
fitted the martyr-crown over that golden head, i 
Yes, how sad she seemed ! Surely some grief \ 
rested over her life. Yet what could it be? $ 
The eyes were downcast; the little white hands < 
resting on her lap were carelessly clasped about > 
the slender pole—so carelessly : why, the tiniest! 
fish might drag it quite away into that dark ? 
water. j 

He drew a step nearer, nearer and yet nearer. \ 
Then he stood leaning against a tree, hid in the j 
tangle behind. | 

He could almost hear her breathe. He could \ 
see the dark water eddying about the little cork. j 
Now and then, there came to him voices from \ 
those below, floating amid the song of the cane. \ 
He did not know how time passed, ho Was bo 
happy watching her. Once a little sigh reached 
him, and Bornito sighed also, and felt a keen 
desire to step forth and ask her what was her 
trouble: ask if a Btrong hatid ahd a strong 
heart could help to lift that trouble from her 
path. But he held back, remembering again 
that she would think him mad. 

lie knew little of life, save that quiet still 
dreamy life of the sWatnp, but on tho face of his 
dead mother he had seen that same look. Yes, 
he had seen it, too, on the faces of men and 
women and little children, below in the fisher- 
settlement. Was it for that homo in the far 
North that she grieved? Or Was it but the sad¬ 
ness of tho swamp, touching her light heart 
with its gloom and dreariness? Tho young fish¬ 
erman thought of all the terrible sorrow of 
which he had ever heard, wondering whether 
any rested over her life, that he had supposed 
was so happy, that ought to bd so happy. 

While he thought thus, Mrs. Vanderlieh drew 
near, threading her way along the very edge of 
the bayou, where the rushes grew low. 

Miss Gaillard lifted her head at the sound of 
the footsteps, a bright flush tinging her delicate 
choeks. 

“Aunt Vandertich,” she called, “the bayou 
is deep. Don’t walk too near the edge.” 

But the other still kept on her dangerous way, 
paying no heed to the warning. She did not 
even answer, until she had reached her niece. 

“ No, I will not sit down.” she said, impa¬ 
tiently shaking her head, as Miss Gaillard made 
a motion for her to take a place beside her. “ I 
am too wretched, Mary. And you are the cause 
You hold my son’s fate in your hands, as you 
well know.” 


“ His fate is in his own hands,” Miss Gaillard 
answered, her eyes fixed on the dark water. 

“Cruel—most cruel,” exclaimed the mother, 
with an icy look at her niece. “Gerton has 
been to you like a brother, and you to me like a 
daughter. I took you into my heart and my 
home—an orphan. *Tis the old story, Mary. 
The viper warmed by the hearth, and turning to 
bite the hand which nourished it into life.” 

“ Oh, aunt, aunt,” cried the sweet voice— 
and now Bornito could see the eyes raised in 
piteous appeal—“ anything but this. I will go 
to my uncle and plead for Gerton. I will—” 

“ Hush ! Are you mad ? ” interposed Mrs. 
Vanderlieh, in low suppressed tones, and she 
looked around searchingly. “ Do you want the 
whole world to hear of Gerton’s trouble?” 

Now, indeed, Bornito wished himself away. 
He could not move, however, without disclosing 
himself. But, at least, he would not hear. 

Alas, he might as well have tried not to hear 
the beating of the cane. 

“Say, rather, Gerton’s guilt,” answered Miss 
Gaillard. 

“ Of course, you will give it tho harshest name 
possible,” rejoined the aunt. “ You were very 
careful to warn me about the danger of this 
bank, but you do not care how you wound my 
heart. Mary, I would drown myself a hundred 
times over, in that water, if I could lift this 
trouble from my son’s life. Look at me—am I 
not miserable ?” 

“ Oh, aunt,” cried the niece, lifting her eyes, 
now all dimmed with unshed tears, “believe 
me—I would die to save you from pain—I would 
dife to save Gerton—” 

“ You prove it,” interrupted Mrs. Vanderlieh, 
with a laugh of scorn. “You prove it, Mary. 
All this talk is useless. I see through your 
wiles. Gerton will be disinherited—and you— 
you will then be owner of all.” 

“ This from you, Aunt Vanderlieh—this from 
yon ?” cried Miss Gaillard, rising suddenly, and 
quite heedless that her rod and line fell splash¬ 
ing into the water. “ Yon do not—you cannot 
believe those words. They are Gerton’s—not 
yours. Ah I 1 see; he has poisoned your heart 
—he has—” 

“Said but what he thought,” interrupted the 
mother; and then, laying a detaining hand on 
her niefce’s shoulder, she added, hastily: “ No. 
Mary, no; I unsay those words. Nevertheless, 
it will be true. Let your uncle but know that 
Gerton has fallen a third time, and all is over. 
Not only disinherited, but an outcast—his career 
in life ruined. Mary, help him. By the inem- 
l ory of all these long years, when you two played 
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at my side, and learned to read from the same 
book, and prayed the same prayers—*’ 

“All,” interrupted Miss Gaillard, lifting her 
piteous eyes, with such misery in their blue 
depths that Bornito clinched his strong hands. 
“ Ah, and now to those prayers you bid me be 
false—false to my heart—felse to another—and 
false to my God.” 

“ To another? No,” objected Mrs. Vanderiich. ! 
“He knows well that you do not care for him. 
But, once married, he thinks he will surely win 
your lore. And, to-day, he will make another 
appeal, and—and Gerton has promised—” 

“What?” interrupted Miss Gaillard, sharply. 

“Only that you will listen—nothing more, 
Mary. Bearing Gerton out of the question, tell 
me, dear, are you wise, rejecting a fine fortune, 
a fine position, and the devotion of a true 
heart?” 

“A true heart? I question its truth. Oh, 
aunt, I cannot feel even respect for one who is 
willing to forgire Gerton's debt, if Gerton’s 
influence persuade me to acceptance. Do you 
not see his eyes are fixed, also, on the fortune 
beyond t Do you not see that his admiration 
is for Mary Gaillard, heiress-prospective to an 
unde’s fortune? And I—his guest! Oh, would 
that he had never met us; would that uncle had 
never accepted the invitation to his old friend’s 
home. Moreover, is it not he who has led our' 
Gerton astray ? who has—” 

“Nonsense,” interposed Mrs. Vanderiich, im¬ 
patiently. “Young men will be young men. 
Gerton is only sowing his wild oats. It is a 
pity, really, Mary, that your love for your cousin 
did not move you when he laid his love at your 
feet. Had you listened to his suit, perhaps 
now—” 

“ Aunt—aunt—are you quite merriless? Can 
you not let all that miserable past lie dead and 
buried?” 

“ Buried and dead ? The past is never dead. 
The post is the seed of the present. It is you 
who have made this misery for my son. If you 
had taken his young heart, with all its passion¬ 
ate love— And even now, Mary,” here she 
laid her hand caressingly on the girl’s shoulder, 
“even now it is not toe late. Your influence 
is boundless. Say that you will be his wife.” 

“ How, then, will the debt be paid, aunt?” 

“True—true—I had forgotten. My brain 
reels. Oh, I am so wretched !” She sank, as 
she spoke, exhausted, on the low bank of the 
bayou. 

“And do I not suffer?” asked Miss Gaillard, 
clasping her white hands and looking down 
with unspeakable sadness on the poor mother. 


“ Oh,” she continued, “ if only we had not come 
on this miserable visit. And this day, at least, 
I had hoped to banish care—to forget and to be 
to my uncle—'’ 

16 When do I ever see you alone ? What op¬ 
portunity do you ever give me to speak? Do 
you think I choose willingly this dark wretched 
spot, to show the darkness and wretchedness of 
my heart? And, after all, I might have spared 
myself. Cold—unfeeling—stubborn—oh, Mary, 
can you promise nothing?” 

The girl had turned away. 

Bornito could not see her face* 

There was intense silence, just the cane-song, 
and presently a prie*Dien, lighting in the tree 
above, singing its soft cry: “Prie-Dien, prie- 
Dieu, prie-Dieo.” 

Softly and soothingly that cry must have fallen 
into the girl’s troubled heart; for, as it died 
away, she turned toward her aunt a fhee, pale 
indeed, and touchingly lovely in its sadness, but 
calm and gentle. 

“Yes, aunt, this I promise — I promise to 
listen and to pray that God will guide me:” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mbs. Vanbebxioh was gone. 

Miss Gaillard had resumed her seat and was 
again fishing. 

Bornito lingered. His knowledge of English 
was limited, yet he had quite understood the 
conversation, and his brave tender heart was 
filled with pain. 

He wondered who would speak. Who was 
coming to ask the heart and the life of his beau¬ 
tiful saint? 

The little hands were now clasped about the 
slender pole, not lightly, but with strained 
nervous tension. After awhile, the cork was 
suddenly drawn down into the water, and Miss 
Gaillard gave a faint cry, as one awakened from 
sleep. 

It was then that Bornito broke through the 
tangle of vines, and, coming to her side, clasped 
his brown hands beside her lily fingers, drawing 
her prey from the deep water with graceful 
strength and skill. 

“ It is a fish—a great fish,” she eried, her fair 
face all flushed with surprise; “ but oh, what a 
monster!” 

The young fisherman looked down, and sud¬ 
den anger filled his heart. 

A gar—an alligator-gar—almost one yard in 
length—a hideous creature—sprang back and 
forth, writhing among the green rushes. 

He lifted his great boot and stamped merci¬ 
lessly, again and again and again. 
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It was an unequal contest. The creature, 
fierce at first, was soon conquered. When quite 
dead, Bornito seized it in both hands and tossed 
it into the bayou. 

“A bad fish,” he said; 44 a bad fish,” and 
looked toward Miss Gaillard. 

She was shrinking far back against the brown 
trunk of the tree. All about, the green rushes 
were sprinkled with the blood of the fish. One 
drop even tarnished the pale-gray of her gown. 
She did not smile. She did not say that she was 
glad. There was only horror in the blue eyes, 
and pain on the fair face. 

And then shame entered his heart. 

He had been savage, cruel, he said to himself. 

Others, hearing the commotion, had hurried up. 
Bornito, as if guilty, bent low over the water, 
and knelt and washed the red stains from his 
hands. He had meant only to serve her; he 
had meant only to put out of sight what 
had frightened her; and, instead, he had given 
her pain—yes, driven the soft color from her 
cheeks. 

Poor Bornito! After all, he was only a savage, 
a swamp-savage, he thought, penitently. But he 
would die to save her from trouble. As those 
others, he could never be; certainly not as the 
cousin Gerton, who would force her into a love¬ 
less match ; not as that unknown one, who would 
take her, all unwilling, and make her his wife. 

As he thought these things, he rose from his 
knoes and looked about fiercely, shaking the 
water-drops from his hands. 


r«o Villenaret stood near. He was talking, 
and, while talking, gazing into Miss Gaillard's 
face, and there was that in his eyes which told 
Bornito all. 

So, she was to be bartered, as he bartered his 
fish on the wharves below. She was to pay a 
debt, as when he paid old Gustave for his new 
pirogue. She was worth, how many dollars ?— 
he wondered. 

Strong, grand, ignorant, tender, savage Bor¬ 
nito 1 

A sudden tempest and a sudden inspiration 
entered his heart. 

He had gold. He had been lucky—no other 
fisherman as lucky os he. The finest and rarest 
prey had come to his bait, and his seine always 
drew treasure. There was a pile hidden in a 
cleft of the palmetto roof—where rafter and 
joist met—gold, all gold. Thinking of the time 
when he would sail away into foreign lands, he 
had gathered his treasure and hidden it thus. 
More than three hundred dollars. Would it be 
enough? Would she take it? Could he not 
say to her: 44 Here, take this, use it; 1 do not 
need it. I am strong, and I am going out into 
the world to work and to travel ”? 

Ah, surely she would rather take from him 
than sell herself to that other. 

And he lifted his head and folded his arms, 
after the manner of his people, and walked away 
silently to be alone and to think. 

Strong, ignorant, tender, savage Bornito 1 
[to bk continued.] 


THE RAINBOW IN THE GLEN. 

BY JASPBB BABNETT COWDIB. 


Ibii the beautiful. 

Child of the mist, 
Daughter of water 
By sunshine kissed. 

The wonder of men, 

Lies overcurving 
The wild water, swerving 
Under, to thunder 
Far down the dim glen. 

Iris the beautiful 
Sees her white urn 
Dashed into fragments 
That sparkle and torn. 
Rolling onward again. 
The jewel-drops, rising, 
Lend a surprising 
Beauty to Iris, 

The pride of the glen. 


Iris the beantifhl. 
Gorgeous in dyes, 

Never alighting, 

Takes rest in the skies. 
Stand we admiring when 
Iris is listening. 

Smiling and glistening. 
To the wild fclyl 
Away down the glen. 

Iris the beautiful 
Dreams not of doath. 
Gossamer-garmented, 
Frail as a breath. 

While war-hardened men 
Fade into story, 

A volatile glory 
Keeps her immortal 
Toung queen of tho glon. 
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I knew I ought, in the beginning, to have 
explained to Clarenoe Lovell exactly the terms 
on which I found myself placed with my cousin, 
Tom Rainsford. 

The explanation should have been my first 
thought Well, it wae; but I had not entered on 
it—there was the trouble. I had procrastinated, 
because I found the subject difficult to introduce 
—one I did not like even to think about—and 1 
believe no mortal ever had so confirmed a habit 
of putting off unpleasant things as I, Geraldine 
Faucett 

I should have been at a loss, too, just what 
name to give the relation which existed between 
Tom and myself—I mean, of course, outside of 
our oousinship. Before he started for Texas, ho 
forced me to own—more, I firmly believe, from a 
desire to have peaoe than any better reason—that 
I was fonder of him than of anybody else in the 
world, so far as regarded young men; which, 
after all, was not a wonderful admission, con¬ 
sidering there was no other of his age and sex 
whom 1 cared a straw about. 

Then, just as he was ready to leave, he put a 
ring on my finger and called it a sign of our 
engagement; and somehow, in spite of my 
protestations that I could not and would not 
oonsider myself engaged, the ring once there, 1 
felt bound and fettered. 

At least, it was partly the enforced acceptance 
of the ring which gave me the sensation, but 
more because he was so earnest and impetuous, 
in such despair at parting, and, into the bargain, 
he frightened me by swearing that, if I refused 
his request, he would relinquish his plans at the 
last moment. 

His doing this would have proved utter ruin 
to his future, for his uncle was so furious at his 
rustication from the university; his debts, and 
his other folly and wrong-doing, that he had 
vowed, if Tom did not go out to Texas and 
manage a ranche the old gentleman owned 
there, he should be oast off completely. 

So, as usual, I had given in to my cousin, and 
tried to be glad of what I had done when. I 
remembered how he had repeated over and over 
that my affection should be his guerdon: the 
thought of one day claiming me would enable him 
patiently to bear every ill which could poesibly 
arrive during his exile—though I don’t know 


that they promised to bo excessive, regarding 
the matter calmly. 

Heighol Tom had not been gone quite six 
months, when Miss Ventnor and I went to 
Richfield Springs for & few weeks, Ihere it 
wa? I met Clarerce Lovell, and he looked—well, 
os like the hero of a three-volume romance as 
his name gounde 1. 

He was not much older than Tom, barely 
twentyfive; but Tom appeared still boyish, 
weak, and vacillating, whereas Mr. Lovell hod 
the manner and aplomb of a thorough man of 
tue world, besides being as handsome as the 
bust of Antinous, and displaying such positive, 
genius in the numerous fugitive poems he had 
published, that people prophesied a brilliant 
future for this favorite of nature. 

The feminine population at the springs was 
quite insane about him—as, over and above bis 
physical and mental advantages, he was very 
rich: but, from the first evening we met., he 
devoted himself to me in the most open fashion 
and with a knightly courtesy which I think 
would have gone far to touch any woman s 
heart. 

1 dare say Miss Ventnor might have objected 
to our sudden intimacy, but she was so wretched 
from rheumatism that she spent the msjor part 
of the time in her chamber, and pretty good- 
natured little Mrs. Warner, under whose chap- 
eronage I was nominally, had too much to do jn 
carrying on hef numerous flirtations to pay any 
attention to my affairs, beyond taking me into 
ball-rooms or other festive places, beneath the 
shadow of her very gorgeous wings. 

And I was flattered and fluttered by Clarenoe 
Lovell’s devotion—why should I deny it? And 
when, the night before we unexpectedly left 
Richfield—owing to a business-telegram of great 
urgency which Miss Ventnor received—he told 
me that he loved me, I was so affected by his 
eloquent avowal, so fascinated by the glamor of 
his marvelous eyes, that I believed my whole 
heart went out in the affirmative answer which 
I whispered to bis pleading. 

When we reached homo—-%e lived within an 
easy drive of the pleasant old town of Syracuse 
—I found a letter from my cousin Tom, full of 
vehement protestation and insisting on the fact 
of our engagement, though I had summoned 

( 61 ) 
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courage to write plainly that he must not, for I 
knew my guardian was too deeply prejudiced 
against him to permit it at present. 

I felt frightened and guilty enough as I read 
Tom’8 epistle, for, to tell the truth, I had 
scarcely thought of him once during the entire 
time of my absence. I did not try to justify my 
neglect to my conscience, but I could not help 
telling myself that I had more than a show of 
excuse to offer. The sojourn at Richfield had 
been gayer than anything my quiet past had 
ever offered, and, besides constant amusement, 
had not the cynosure in the matter of young 
men been nearly always at my side—rendering 
me the envy of the women—dazzling me by the 
splendor of his beauty and dizzying my head 
with the passionate poems he composed in my 
praise and recited in my ear, in a voice so 
musical that, for the time, it rendered me deaf 
to all other sounds, thoughts, or interests ? 

But I knew that I must write to Tom and tell 
him the truth: that done, I must tell Clarence 
also. Oh, I did mean to be honest; but, viewed 
on either side, the confession looked so difficult. 
It hurt me terribly to think of giving Tom pain, 
and I suddenly remembered all that Clarence 
had said and written in his verse about requir¬ 
ing a virgin heart. He could not endure the 
idea that the woman he loved should have 
known so much as the slightest fancy for anyone 
else—ever even have listened with a show of 
patience to another’s prayer. 

Each night I went to bed vowing that I would 
write both epistles on the morrow, and yet, jrhen 
a week had gone by, neither explanation had been 
given. I had written Clarence a few lines in 
answer to his first letter, but I told myself it 
would be impossible to begin my avowal in that. 

So I procrastinated, about equally divided in 
my fear of hurting either. A second week 
elapsed; and one evening, as I sat at my desk, 
determined to accomplish my disagreeable tasks 
before I rose, a servant came to say there was a 
visitor below—Miss Yentnor wag out—would I 
go down? 

And down I went, expecting to see a lawyer 
for whom Miss Yentnor had given me a message 
in Case he called during her absence, and there 
stood Clarence Lovell! 

How beside himself with happiness he was, and 
I—yes, for the time, I was as happy as he: 
there’s the truth. 

“ It occurred to me that I owed a little civility 
to an old friend of my mother’s, who lives in 
Syracuse,” Clarence explained, after we were 
able to talk quietly—for at first he had been so 
excited, and I so startled by his sudden arrival, 


that our conversation would have sounded inco¬ 
herent enough to a bystander. “So I decided 
to accept one ef Mr. Lord’s numerous invita¬ 
tions, and on I came, and here I am, my most 
precious and beautiful of darlings.” I would 
not put down his absurdly exaggerated expres¬ 
sions, only that I want to make it as clear &b I 
can that, though I must plead guilty to fop- 
getting Tom again, it was not much wonder 
I did so. 

We Spent a delightful hour before Miss Yent¬ 
nor returned, and she only remained a few 
minutes with us, being tired and in pain, 
though she Would have died sooner than 
acknowledge that latter fact. 

Alter all, just as he was going away, Clarence 
almost got angry with me. I would not give 
him a parting kiss. No man ever had touched 
my lips since I grew up, and I had registered 
a vow that no man ever should, till he 
became my husband. I can hardly say that I 
had any fixed argument to offer. The idea of 
being kissed was oppressive to me, and I did 
not mean to endure it while I was my own 
mistress. I add this because I don’t choose to 
be considered a prude or mock-modest. 

I suppose you will blame me very sorely 
when I admit that rime went on till Clarence 
had been nearly three weeks in Syracuse, and 
I had not yet said one word to him in regard 
to my oousin Tom's pretension. 

I assure you I blamed myself as much as 
anybody else could have done; but the days 
flew so fast, and somehow the favorable 
moment seemed never to present itself. I could 
not make up my mind to plunge into the matter 
boldly and abruptly, as a braver person would 
have done. Then there was an added reason for 
my hesitation: I had already discovered that 
Clarence, unfortunately, possessed a horribly 
jealous temperament, which he had indulged till 
its every whim had become a positive mania. 

He was not content with being angry or hurt 
at every amicable word or smile I bestowed on 
the men whom I had known all my life, young 
or old, but he was actually jealous of my girl¬ 
friends. Why, he pouted all one morning because 
I gave dear Miss Yentnor a kiss before I went 
out for a walk! He could net even endure to 
see me caress any dumb pet in his presence; he 
always scolded when he found Cicero, my beau¬ 
tiful Persian kitten, sharing the footstool with 
my feet, and he so deeply wounded the feelings 
of Braad, the most intelligent affectionate Skye 
terrier in existence, that the sensitive little fellow 
invariably took himself out of the room as soon 
as Mr. Lovell arrived. 
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I bad also left undone something that was 
almost worse than my Bilence where Clarence 
was concerned. I had not yet sent my letter 
to Tom. It lay half finished in my desk* haunt¬ 
ing me like a ghost every time 1 raised the lid 
of the box—and oh, each day I said that the 
next should see my explanation written, but still 
1 procrastinated. 

I used at that season very often to remember 
a warning my mother had once given me, for 
my great fault had been marked even then, 
though I was not thirteen when she died: 

- “Child, child, if you do not take good heed, 
your fear of causing pain will make you grow 
up absolutely deceitful arid false—at least, will 
make you appear so to others, and bring trouble 
which may blight your whole life.” 

Yet, even with that heavy weight on my mind, 
I was happy and able to forget, While in Clarence’s 
society—except when some word too warm, some 
smile too cordial, bestowed in his presence on 
friend or acquaintance, roused his morbid sensi¬ 
tiveness and suspicion. 

But I speedily began to have many very serious 
thoughts and fears during my solitary hours. 

1 was a tolerably sensible girl, in spite of my 
romance and other follies. There were moments 
when Clarence’s temper rendered me so miser¬ 
able that I saw plainly hoW rash I had been in 
entering into this secret engagement, and I 
almost feared that K was my fancy rather than 
my heart which had been touched by his great 
beauty and Ids showy mental gifts. 

These reflections made me feel horribly wicked, 
for he loved me dearly, I knew, and I hastened 
to assure myself that I had given him in return 
all the affection of which my nature was capable. 
1 was neither passionate nor high-strung, but 
then I could not write poetry, much as I appre¬ 
ciated it. 

There was nobody to interfere with otir free 
companionship, for, between rheumatism and her 
voluminous correspondence with learned people 
and societies, not to mention her ologies and 
other severe studies, Miss Ventnof Was frilly 
occupied. She and I were the best of friends, 
and she was fond of me; but, though her opinion 
in regard to the age of the earth might have 
been valuable, and her ability to settle abstruse 
questions undoubted, she could not bring bet* 
mind down to so trifling a matter as a nineteen- 
year-old girl. She was kind and good, but 
always looked over and round and beyond me, 
even When trying to interest herself in my con¬ 
cerns. 

Clarehce was quite unjust toward her, and, 
with amusing inconsistency, blamed her for leav¬ 


ing me the freedom which enabled him to enjoy 
my society in that daily intimate fashion. 

“ If her brother is a no more efficient guardian, 
you might as well be one of those princesses in 
the old fldry-stories, who got lost, and lived alone 
in a wood,” he said, one day. “The truth is, 
Geraldine, we ought to be married as soon as 
possible.” 

I ignored the close of his sentence, but took 
up the cudgels in defense of my joint guardians. 

“Dear old Miss Ventnor is an angel,” I said, 
“ and, as fbr her brother—oh, you must know him 
to appreciate his WOTth; I am so poor at descrip¬ 
tion. He is very, very clever and handsome— 
so good, too.” 

Once started oh that theme. I waxed eloquent, 
and, the first thing I knew, Clarence was offended 
—hurt, he said—he always said that. 

“One would think you were in love with the 
man, and he old enough to be your father,” 
he exclaimed. 

“He isn’t old,” I cried; “he is only thirty- 
seven.” 

“Then he Was not thirty when he became 
your guardian. Why, that was ridiculous?” 
Clarence retorted. 

“ Poor mamma Had great trust in him; besides, 
Miss Ventnor desired that he should be made 
guardian jointly with herself,” I answered. 
“Oh, Clarence, you ought to be fond of them 
both; they have been very, very kind to me; no 
girl ever had a happier home or better friends.” 
He vowed that ho would be, and we patched up 
our little difference—that is, he agreed to forgive 
me for having injured his feelings by my indis¬ 
creet praise of Mr. Ventnor; but, after he had 
gone, I fell to thinking of an episode in my 
early girlhood, which, as a rule, I seldom dwelt 
on nowadays. 

When I wris about fifteen, I positively had 
indulged in a little romance, of which I chose 
my guardian fbr the hero, and fancied a denoue¬ 
ment like that in novels. But, as I have said, I 
was ho fool, and my romance did not last long. 
Of course, Mr. Ventnor regarded me as a child, 
and always would. Hie idea that he could ever 
fall in love with me was preposterous. 

For that matter, I knew that love was over for 
Mm; buried away back in the past, in the grave 
of a beautiful girl whom he had loved when he 
was qriite young. Mr. Ventnor had not beeh so 
Heh then, and the lady’s friends broke off the 
match and married her to some terrible old 
millionaire, and within a year she died. 

I had heard the whole story from various peo¬ 
ple, though of course my guardian never alluded 
to it, and Miss Ventnor herself told me that she 
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had ceased to hope her brother would ever 
forget his sorrow or transfer his heart to any 
other woman. 

Mr. Ventnor had been in Europe for the last 
six months, and we were expecting him home 
before many weeks, though his return from his 
frequent journeys was always a matter of uncer¬ 
tainty. He was a great traveler, and thought no 
more of setting out for Japan or Timbuctoo, at 
the briefest notice, than most people would of a 
trip of a few hours. And he came back this time 
without warning. Oh, that day—I should never 
forget it if I were to live to double the age of 
Methuselah. 

But I must try to be a little more ooherent, 
and write it all as clearly as my poor wits will 
permit. 

Clarence was forced to bring his visit to an 
end. He had some business to attend to in 
New York which could not be longer deferred, 
and he had already waited beyond the time set 
for his stay, in the hope that my guardian might 
arrive. 

Well, I fully decided that he should not 
go until I had forced myself to tell him every¬ 
thing about Tom, for on the previous evening I 
had received a letter from my cousin, so full of 
affection that my conscience nearly drove me 
wild. I answered it before I went to bed. Oh, 
it was a hard task, but 1 did it. Then, afraid 
that, when the moment for my confession to Clar¬ 
ence came, my courage might fail, I wrote him a 
note saying I had something important to reveal— 
that I ought to have done it before, but had been 
a coward. I was going to write: afraid of rous¬ 
ing his jealousy ; but I remembered that would 
sound like a reproach, so I put all the blame on 
myself. 

And, alter the note was sealed, I opened it to 
add a postscript. He was not to imagine my 
disclosure anything so very terrible. I was sure 
1 could make him understand, and he must not 
scold me on the eve of his departure. You can 
see what a little poltroon I was, for all the while 
it was not my personal trouble I dreaded so 
much as his anger or suffering at my conceal¬ 
ment 

So he came, and, as ill-luck would have it, 
when he arrived, there were callers whom Miss 
Ventnor had requested me to see, as she was 
too much occupied inditing a lecture, that some 
man was to read for her at a meeting of an 
archeological society, to be interrupted by 
visitors. 

Before the guests left, Clarence was terribly 
out of patience; but I soon coaxed him into a 
tolerable humor, and we went for a stroll in the 


shrubbery. I promised to tell him there what 
my note meant, about which he was, of course, 
very curious, though, oddly enough, considering 
his disposition, he did not seem to have been 
rendered troubled or anxious. 

I thought I had wanted to walk, but I sud¬ 
denly felt so tired and breathless that we turned 
into the garden and sat down on a bench under 
a great elm-tree at the end of one of the paths. 

“And now,” said Clarence, quite gayly, “I 
must hear what secret the small princess has 
weighing on her mind. Out with it at once; I 
am sure it will appear less formidable when we 
share it together.” 

He kissed my hands and murmured loving 
words—oh, it seemed to me that he had never 
shown himself so tender, so inclined to be toler¬ 
ant of my feminine weakness! I almost wished 
that he had been in one of his impatient moods. 
A little anger or suspicion on his part might 
have roused my hasty temper and rendered me 
less self-reproachful, less afraid of wounding 
him. 

How to unfold the story, I did not know; and 
he was urging me to speak, and beginning to be 
so disturbed by my hesitation, that it grew each 
instant more difficult. 

“I—I will write to you what I meant to say,” 
I exclaimed, desperately ; then I tried to laugh, 
and added: “I know you will scold me, and I 
don’t deserve—yeB, in a way, I do—but, if you 
knew—” 

“Knew what?” he questioned, as I broke 
down in my lame speech. “Good heavens, 
Geraldine, do tell me! Why, I shall begin to 
fancy something dreadful; but there can’t be— 
no human being could come between us—you 
have promised!” 

“ Yes, yes,” I cried, eager to reassure him; but, 
catching at the loop-hole his words offered, I 
hurried on: “Somebody might like to—you’ve 
heard me speak of my cousin, Tom Rainsford—” 

Before I could get further, as if I had been 
a sorceress pronouncing a spell, and the voice 
answered in obedience to my summons, a man’s 
tones called: 

“Geraldine, Geraldine, where are you?” 

I looked up, and there stood Tom—Tom Rains¬ 
ford. Oh, if the ground would only have opened 
and swallowed me! 

He dashed forward in his usual impetuous 
manner, utterly regardless of Clarence, seized 
my two hands, and cried : “Welcome me back! 
Why, you look as white as if I were my own 
ghost come to frighten you !” 

,r No wonder, when you appear in this extraor¬ 
dinary fashion,” 1 said, forcing a laugh and 
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trying to more a little away. I knew that 
Clarence was glaring at him, and I could see 
that, even while shaking my hands till they 
ached, and beginning half a dozen sentences 
and finishing none of them, Tom found time to 
study his appearance with anything but a favor¬ 
able eye; so I added quickly: “Mr. Lovell, let 
me make you and my cousin acquainted. You 
have heard me mention Tom Rainsford—the 
last person on earth whom I expected to see.” 

They exchanged bows and a few common¬ 
places, and then Tom observed hurriedly: 

“There was some business to consult the 
governor about, and I thought the quickest way 
to settle the matter was to come on and talk 
to him. You are glad—you are sure yon are 
glad, Geraldine?’* 

“ Very glad indeed, to see you, of course,** I 
answered. 

“I’ve so much to tell you, it seemed to me 
as if I could not wait to get here!** cried Tom, 
with abominable impoliteness, pointing his words 
by a rapid side-glance at Clarence, as much as 
to say that that gentleman ought to take his 
departure. 

“Geraldine, perhaps I’d better leave you with 
your cousin for awhile. I will come back later,” 
Clarence said, with slow distinctness, his eyes 
flashing and his voice growing deep and low, 
as it always did when he was angiyr. 

“‘Geraldine’!” muttered Tom, between his 
teeth, and they eyed each other as two dogs 
might do, with a stray bone lying between 
them—the comparison is not elegant, but very 
just. 

“Mr. Rainsford looks surprised,” said Clar¬ 
ence, beginning to laugh; “I must either beg 
pardon for my slip of the tongue, or explain how 
it happened—you don’t object?” This was to 
me, but a sudden quick fear held me dumb and 
motionless, and Clarence went on: “The truth 
is, Mr. Rainsford, your cousin has made me the 
happiest man alive—I know you will congratu¬ 
late me—she has promised to be my wife.” 

“ Your wife ?” shouted Tom. “ She is engaged 
to me!” 

The crisis had come with a vengeance—I must 
meet it as best I might. It was not courage, only 
utter desperation, Which gave me Btrength to 
speak. 

“ I am not engaged to you, Tom,” I said, “ and 
you know it. Mr. Lovell, my engagement to you 
is only a conditional one. I told you that it 
depends for the present ou my guardian’s 
approval.” 

Tom stood dumfounded, staring at us both, 
and Clarence said angrily: 


“At all events, you admit our engagement— 
you heard her, Mr. Rainsford, so perhaps you 
will explain your extraordinary assertion.” 

“I am not aware that I owe you any explana¬ 
tion,” cried Tom, fhriously. 

“Then we will say you owe your cousin an 
apology,” rejoined Clarence, with an ominous 
quiet. 

“ I shall not permit you to say anything of the 
sort,” said Tom. 

“ I think—■” 

“Stop, Clarence—stop, Tom!” I broke in. 
“ I tell you both fairly that, if you quarrel, I 
will never speak to either of you again !’* 

They turned angrily on me, and Tom ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ You can’t deny that you became engaged to 
me before I started for Texas, Geraldine. You 
have let me believe you loved me—you have 
never written me that you had changed your 
mind—** 

“I did,” I broke in ; “I did! Nor was it 
changing my mind, Tom. I told you it was not 
an engagement. I did not, and could not, love 
you as you wished—and—” 

“You managed to send me away pretty well 
satisfied,” Tom broke in, with a discordant 
laugh; “ and, as for your writing anything to 
the contrary—well, I can only say I never 
received the letter.” 

Coward though I was, I could not tell a delib¬ 
erate lie, nor act one even, when things had 
reached this pass. 

“I am sorry,” I said, “ heartily sorry; I have 
behaved dreadfully, and I am punished. Tom, I 
only sent my letter last night—I did so hate to 
give you pain. Clarence, I ought to have told 
you about Tom; I meant to, long ago, but I knew 
you would be angry—and—and—oh, there’s 
nothing I can say to either of you, except that I 
know how wrong I have been, as well as you, 
but you can’t know how sorry I am!” 

“Sorry?” Clarence repeated, bitterly, and 
Tom echoed him. “ So it seems, Mr. Rainsford, 
that your cousin has been amusing herself at the 
expense of us both; perhaps presently a third 
claimant for her generous heart will appear.” 

I turned fairly sick and faint, but only for 
an instant. I could have borne anger, harsh 
words; but that cold insulting taunt froze my 
heart. I looked at Clarence Lovell, wondering 
how I could ever have thought I really loved 
him. 

“You are the falsest girl that ever drew 
breath, Geraldine!” cried Tom. “You need not 
ask me to forgive you, for I never will. There 
is no truth in you—none. God help the man 
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you next enslave, if he does not find you out | “Hard?” he repeated. Then, after a pause, 
until too late !” \ he added: “I blame my sister, and myself too. 

Tom turned and strode down the garden* \ I thought it wise to leave you unrestrained— 
path. But I was softened, in spite of his bitter ! I mean, free from—” And then he paused 
language, by seeing the tears in his eyes as he i again. 

hastened away. i “You have both been only too good,” I said; 

I ran after him, calling: < “you must not blame either yourself or dear 

“Tom, Tom, don’t go like this! Remember \ Elizabeth. Indeed, I would much rather she 

we are cousins, we have been the same os brother j did not know what has happened. Ought I to 

and sister all our lives !” < tell hqr ?” 

“ So, even now you dare to take refuge in that j “ Certainly not, unless you wish,” he replied, 
farce!” he exclaimed, shaking off the hand I \ “ Poor little girl, lam sorry for your trouble— 

laid on his arm. “ I told you I never would ) heartily sorry.” 

forgive you; I never will!” \ His kindness set me to crying again; but 

He walked resolutely on, and I stood still 
where he had left me, till I was roused by 
Clarence’s approach. 

“ Have you any tiling to sny to me ?” he asked, 
between his shut teeth. 

“ Not after what you said a few moments ago,” 

I answered. “Tom’s rudeness is better than \ with Mr. Lovell; but, when that goes by, you 
your unmanly taunt was. I humiliated myself, 5 will find that—for you must—must have loved 
I acknowledged my fault—and you—” ! him—” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself to say our! “I did think so,” I put in. “ Mr. Yentnor, 
engagement must end,” he interrupted; “it is ! I can t well explain. I used sometimes to tell 
ended already.” $ myself I was cold-hearted; but I thought 

And then he was gone too; and I went back i I loved him. Now, it seems to me as if that 
to the bench, sat down, and cried as heartily as j cruel taunt killed my affection on the instant, 
a girl could—ashamed, as I ought to have been, 
but somewhat supported by the reflection that 
both my lovers had behaved very ill. 

And, while I sat there, weeping my eyes out, 
my name was called again. I looked up, and saw 
my guardian. I uttered a cry, and, for the first j but, all the same, I could not help thinking that 
time in my life, threw myself into his arms, with > Clarence Lovell ought to have behaved differently, 
a oertainty that I had at least one refuge left. ! A generous man would not have received my 
He had arrived about half an hour before, i confession as he did; Tom’s passionate anger 
and had been sitting with his sister. Tom had j was easier to forgive. 

seen him as he was leaving the house, in search v s As for Tom, within two days he was hack at 
of me, and had poured hastily out his account j the house, and eager for a reconciliation. He 
of my treachery, as he called it; so I had not \ remained at home a fortnight, and we parted 
a great deal left to explain. s amicably: though, this time, matters were 

My guardian was very kind and gentle ; but, ! definitely settled. Tom knew there was no hope 
that evening, he summoned me into the library, ! that I could ever regard him as other than a 
and we had a long talk. J dear friend and relative. 

“You have behaved ill—there is no doubt of! Clarence Lovell had gone. Tom told me that 
that,” he said, at length ; “ but I can do you ! he bad started on the very evening of our rup- 
more justice than your cousin or Mr. Lovell was \ ture; and I received, put up in an envelope, 
able to do. Your duplicity—for it was that— \ without a word, the few Jetters I had written 
grew out of the great weakness of your character, i him : so that affair, too, seemed at an end. 
What would be a virtue, restrained within proper j My guardian took his sister and myself on 
limit, bids fair, Geraldine, to warp and deterio-' quite an extended tour. It >vas late in autumn 
rate your whole nature, if you do not guard J before we returned home; and, when winter 
vigorously against it.” j arrived, we went to spend it in New York and 

“ I know, I know,” I pleaded. “ But, indeed, | Washington, 
indeed, I am bitterly punished; don’t be so hard J I had a gay and enjoyable season, and may 
on me as they were.” \ say, without vanity, that I received attention 


< so I suppose it could not have been very deep. 
| Oh, what a poor creature I am ! IIow you will 
S despise me.” 

> He was so good and kind, and his very kind- 
ness rendered me more penitent and ashamed; 


I I controlled my tears as soon as I could, and 
tried to thank him. 

“ I’m not sorry for myself,” I said; “ I deserve 
all the humiliation.” 

“ But there—there is something worse to bear, 
s I fear,” fie replied, sadly. “ Jfou are still angry 
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enough to have turned my head, had I been the \ husband or lover. Oh, dear, after my experi- 
frivolous girl I was only a brief period back, j ence, 1 shiver to think of having either.” 

But the experience through which I had passed < Mr. Ventnor took two or three turns up and 
had a good deal changed me, and the rooolleetion | down the room, and then came back to the table 
of the shame and misery I had suffered, the s where 1 sat occupying myself with cutting the 
suffering 1 had caused, effectually checked any j leaves of a new French novel, 
tendency toward flirtation, and even kept me S “I am sorry for that,” ho said, 

careful to guard against being misunderstood 5 I did not think at first what he meant, 

through my weakness for approbation and | 44 Sorry for what ?” I asked. But, as I looked 

friendship and my great fear of giving pain. \ in his face, I saw an expression on it so new, so 
I met Clarence Lovell in Washington, and, J sweet, that my eyes faltered and sank beneath 
before the first evening was over, he begged > bhr' gaze. 

that we might be friends—of which I was glad, S “ Sorry you are indisposed to think of either 
But I was not glad when, within a week, he Hover or husband,” he said: “for I was going 
again asked me for my love—vowing that, try \ to ask you to try me in both capacities.” 
as he would, and ill as I had treated him, he! Now, what do you suppose I did ? I burst 
could not bear to give me up. \ out crying so violently, that I actually alarmed 

What he desired was impossible, and I thought \ him. He thought I was annoyed and shocked 
he ought to have patiently received my firm \ by his words. 

answer without appealing, os he did, to my \ “ Forgive me, * he exclaimed. “ Geraldine, 

guardian for his intercession. < I know I am growing elderly—I ought not to 

44 Geraldine,” Mr. Ventnor said, 44 are you < have spoken; but you have grown so close into 
quite sure that you are not in the least actuated \ my heart, that it has made me selfish. Once— 
by offended pride ?” \ it seems a whole lifetime ago—I loved, as a very 

44 Quite,” I replied. 44 1 know I never loved jj young man does. That affection has long been 
him. I was dazzled, I own; but I have felt j only a sweet memory; but you are the first 
a sense of relief ever since I was free. Perhaps \ woman, since then, to whom my heart has gone 
I ought not to say that; but it is true.” > out.” 

44 He is young, handsome—his talent is really | And there I sat like a goose and sobbed, till 
unusual—” \ he began to excuse himself—to promise never 

“Yes, yes. But, Mr. Ventnor, I should be | to speak like-that again. And oh, he was actually 
afraid of his temper, even if I cared for him,” j leaving the room. I found voice then. 

I answered, and went on quickly: “Then ho j “Can’t you understand?” I cried. “It’s 
is too young—too near my own age: I need i only because I-^—I am so happy. I know now 
somebody who could be at once firm and gentle, \ that I have loved you all my life. ’ 

whom I could look up to and reverence, even > liideed, it was greater happiness than I had 

stand a little in awe of—” j merited ; but I have tried to grow more worthy 

I stopped suddenly, confused by my own > during the five years I have been his wife, 
energy, but tried to cover my embarrassment j As for my two youthful adorers, they are both 
with a laugh and a jest. ! married, and apparently content: so, after all, 

“That is, if I needed a huriband at all,” \ my miserable weakness, luckily, did nobody any 

I added. “But I am very comfortable without \ serious harm. 


A CREOLE FLOWER. 

BY LAURA F. HIN8DALB. 

A little Creole maid L know, > A rover ’mid her flower-throng, 

Who, when the day is fair, i I hear her sing a Creole song, 

Walks in her garden to aud fro SI lingering by the garden-wall. 

With slow enraptured air— j 

Her garden quaint of many parts, | - Oh, dark-eyed little Creole maid. 

In form of diamonds, stars, and hearts, > There is one flower of sweetest fame; 

With flowers and sunshine all aglow. < And, some day, should it hapless fade, 

> The garden would not be the same, 

<?he lingers where the roees sway, j The sun could norer give it light, 

Where mocking-birds above her call, \ No other blossom make it bright. 

And on her brow the shadows play, May I come in aud tell its uajuio? 

And at her feet the sunbeams fall. I 
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HOW MR. JOHNSON KEPT HOUSE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

44 You can go just as well as not, my dear,” j cook while we are down-town, of course. My 


said Mr. Johnson, os liis wife was bewailing the 
impossibility of leaving home to visit her mother, 
who had invited her. 

44 But how will you get along while I am 
gone?” 

44 As if I could not keep house as well as any 
woman!” said Mr. Johnson, indignantly. 44 That 
is, if I had & mind to. It would be a little 
strange if a man that could build a steam- 
engine, and tame the electricity, and calculate 
the eclipses for hundreds of years to come, could 
not boil a potato, and make coffee in a pot!” 

44 Yes, yes, I suppose so,” said Mrs. Johnson ; 
“but I’ll confess, Charley, that I never looked at 
it in that light before. I never supposed that, 
in. being a scientific man, the art of being able 
to cook well came along with it. But no doubt 
you are right, and, if you think you can manage 
for a fortnight, I’ll go to mother’s to-morrow.” 

44 Manage? Of course I can manage. And 
you shall see that I will have as neat a house 
and as good a table as you, and not spend all 
of my time puttering round, as women do, 
either.” 

So Mrs. Johnson, relying upon her husband’s 
capacity as a household-manager, departed for 
her mother’s. 

Mr. Johnson had invited Sam Brooks, a bach¬ 
elor chum of his, to come and board at the 
house with him during the absence of Mrs. John¬ 
son. He had boasted of his ability to manage 
domestic affairs more than once before Brooks, 
and he wanted to prove that he had not been 
overrating his talent. 

Mrs. Johnson had kindly offered “to leave 
something cooked,” but her husband had 
objected. So the young wife gave the bread 
and cold meat that were left from breakfast, on 
the morning of her departure, to a needy tramp, 
and Johnson’s cupboard in consequence was left 
bare literally. 

Brooks had come over the previous night, to 
help Johnson 44 start out fair,” and, when Mrs. 
Johnson was out of the house, the two men began 
planning their work for the day. 

44 1 am to be at the office at eleven,” said 
Johnson, 44 and it is now nine. That gives us 
two hours to get the dinner cooking, wash the 
dishes, and do the chamberwork. Pinner will 
( 68 ) 


I wife always gets it going, and then sits down to 
her sewing or her fancy-work, till it’s time to 
put it on the table. Brooks, did it ever strike 
/ you that women have an all-fired easy time 
of it?” 

“Of course they have,” said Brooks, with 
| emphasis. “Anybody could see that, with half 
j an eye. Yet they’re always complaining of being 
overworked.” 

44 Well, women are natural complainers, I sup- 

I pose,” said Johnson, hunting around after his 
wife’s apron, and getting it on up under his 
arms, wrong-side-out. 44 Now I am uniformed. 
| Let us wash the dishes and talk over what 
j we’ll have for dinner.!’ He seized the boiling 
\ tea-kettle from the stove, but dropped it instant- 
j aneously, and the water ran into the coal in the 
> hod, and under the mat, and under the door 
; into the dining-room. 

| 44 Ou-g-h !” cried Johnson, blowing and rab- 

* bing his scalded wrist, 44 it must have been the 
l steam. Confound the thing! I didn't think 
j of the steam. Good gracious! the water’s run- 
< ning all over the house. Give me a rag, quick I 
; I’ll mop it up.” 

He seized the fine damask table-cloth which 
; Brooks handed him from a drawer in the 
; kitchen, got down on his knees, and commenced 
; sopping up the water. 

44 Your coat-tails are in the coal-hod,” cried 
: Brooks. “By George! it’s too bad, and that 
delicate gray, too!” 

Johnson got up with a hurried whisk of the 
; tails aforesaid, and they swept a five-dollar 
china tureen from the table, and broke it into 
: fragments. 

44 It never rainB but it pours,” said Johnson, 

! striving hard to keep his temper, as he surveyed 
the wet black streaks on his coat. 44 I’ll send 
it to my uncle in the country, and say nothing 
| to Anne about it. We’ve made rather a bad 
beginning, Sam ; but we shall come out all right. 
And we’ll wash the dishes in cold water.” 

44 Which will you do—wash or wipe ?” asked 
\ Brooks. 

? “I’ll wash, because I have got an apron 
> on,” said Johnson, as he piled the dishes into 
1 the pan miscellaneously, tin pans and china 
} all together, and dashed some cold water on 
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them. “Where’s the dish-cloth, I wonder?” 
poking around under the sink, and bringing to 
light a calico rag. which had evidently been used 
to clean lamps. 

“ What in the dickens is that that smells so 
strong of kerosene?” asked Brooks, sniffing the 
air suspiciously. “ I wonder if I’ve got any on 
my clothes?” glancing around behind him, and 
examining the skirts of his coat. “By Jove, 
Johnson, it’s your dish-cloth! The oil is fairly 
dripping out of it.” 

Johnson threw it on the floor with a gesture 
of disgust, and substituted the towel they had 
just wiped their hands on. The cold water flew 
in every direction, but the grease did not start 
on the dishes. Brooks suggested soap, which 
slightly mended matters, but was not entirely 
satisfactory. 

“ Seems to me the dishes don’t feel nor smell 
just as they do when Anne washes them,” said 
Johnson, thoughtfully; “but then perhaps it is 
imagination. Now, Sam, what shall We have for 
dinner ?” 

“ Perhaps it had betfer be a simple one, till 
we get the hang of things a little more,” said 
Sam, with caution. “What do you say to a 
chicken-pie, tenderloin steak, a custard-pudding, 
and some light hot biscuit?” 

“Admirable! Nothing could be better or 
simpler. I will go out and order the chicken 
and the steak, and you shall make the pudding. 
I guess Anne would stare if she could see how 
nicely we are doing.” 

He put on another coat, went out, and soon 
returned with the chicken and steak. Brooks 
was making the pudding. He had an old cook¬ 
book on the shelf before him, which he looked 
at surreptitiously now and then. 

He broke his eggs into a tin pan, poured in 
some milk, dumped in a scoopful of sugar, 
salted the compound, gave it a stir, and set it 
down on a chair; while he and Johnson went 
to the window, to see an old man, who had lost 
his hat, run after it. The sight was quite 
inspiriting, owing to the high wind which was 
prevailing. And, when the two housekeepers 
returned to business, they were just in season 
to see Bounce, Mr. Johnson's pet pointer, clean¬ 
ing out with the most scrupulous nicety the dish 
where the embryo pudding had been left. 

“We won't say anything about it to Anne,” 
said Mr. Johnson; “ she might think we were 
careless. Now. Sam, you construct the biscuit, 
and I’ll go for the pie. I wonder if this chicken 
.is a hen? Humph! It smells wither old—or 
something; but, of course, it’s all ready to cook. 
Now for the crust—flour and water and baking- 
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powder. They make all -kinds of pastry— 
don't they?” 

“ Yes, yes. That is, I think so,” said Sam, 
a little doubtfully. “ That is, all the newspaper- 
advertisements say that baking-powder will do 
anything: and of course it will make pie-crust.” 

Johnson had taken off his cuffs, and poured 
a couple of quarts of water into a pan: which 
he stirred thoughtfully, and added several 
spoonfols of baking-powder. 

“This amount of water will make crust 
enough—won’t it, Sam?*’ 

“I should say so,” returned Sam, manipula¬ 
ting his “ light” biscuit, the dough of which was 
sadly inclined to run up his arms, under his 
coat-sleeves, and two big dabs of which were 
sticking, all unnoticed, to the legs of his panta¬ 
loons. 

Johnson stirred in the flour rapidly, putting 
in a good deal of muscle, and making the flour 
fly right and left. His hair and whiskers and 
.eyebrows were peppered, and, when he had 
stirred in all the flour there was in the house, 
the mass was still a little thin. “ By Jove!” said 
Johnson, eying the result before him, “ there 
is a half a bushel of it; I never saw so much 
chicken-pie crust before. But this is a largo 
chicken—a foil-grown one—adult, in foot, and a 
strong one, too, or my nose deceives me; but I 
guess this crust will hold him. Hold it open in 
the middle, Sam, while I envelop the biped in 
the crust.” 

The chicken, with his legs and head still adorn¬ 
ing his body, was put into the middle of the 
dough, and the covering patted down. Johnson 
stepped back and eyed the construction of his 
hand^ critically. 

“Sam,” said he, “I think—yes, I am certain 
that Anne never oooks them with their legs on.” 

So they out off the legs, thrust the mass into 
the oven of the stove, put some potatoes to boil, 
opened the draught of the stove, locked' the 
house, and went down-town. 

At three, serenely smiling, our two houses 
keepers ascended the front steps of the Johnson 
mansion. An odor, infinitely worse than the 
atmosphere of any soap-boiling establishment, 
met them as the door opened. 

They looked at each other. 

“What in the dickens is it?” they cried in 
chorus, and both made for the kitchen. 

No wonder there had been a smell. 

The chicken-pie had burned fast to the bottom 
of the oven, and lay there, with the smoke pour¬ 
ing from it, a blackened mass of binders; and 
Sam’s light biscuit had burned entirely up, and 
left nothing but the pan, which had melted 
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down into a mass of solid tin, and run oat on 
the floor, which it had set on fire, and which 
was smoldering away, threatening every moment 
to burst into flame. The only wonder was that 
the house had not been burned down before 
they returned. 

The tea-kettle had boiled diy, and cracked in 
two, and everything in the room was covered 
with a deposit of the very blackest soot. The 
two confederates exchanged glances. But they 
did not speak. It was no time for words. 

Johnson seized the duster, and began to whisk 
the soot from the fhmiture, while Sam, with a 
courage which did him credit, proceeded to get 
the chicken-pie out of the oven, by the help of 
the tongs. 

“ I declare, Johnson,” said he, as he hurried 
along, with the grease dripping from his burden 
and smearing the kitchen-floor from one end to 
the other, “ I believe that the reason the thing 
smelled so strong was that we didn’t take out 
the insides of the critter.” 

“Jerusalem!” said Johnson, “is that so? 
Well, if that’s the case, it’s lucky for us that it 
burned up.” 

The two men set to work to wipe up the floor, 
and, while thus engaged, the door-bell rang. 

“You go,” said Johnson. “You ain’t so 
smutty as I am.” 

“ No, you go,” said Brooks. “ I am so hot, I 
shall take cold.” 

While they parleyed, the unmistakable giggle 
of young girls broke on their ears, and conster¬ 
nation seized them. 

“ It’s Anne’s sister Kate,” cried Johnson. 

“And Mary Hartley, too,” cried Brooks. 
“And I wouldn’t have her see mo for all I’m 
worth. Great Peter! what shall I do ?’ 

“ Kate has got a key. She will oome in in 
spite of us,” cried Johnson. “Anne gave it to 
her, so that she need not wait at the door. Per¬ 
dition take the girls! Why couldn’t they have 
waited till we’d got things straightened out? 
I’m going to run for it.” 

As he finished, Johnson dove down the cellar- 
stairs, while Brooks followed. Both men hid 
behind the coal-bin. 


I Soon the girls' voices were heard in -the 
kitchen above. 

Exclamations, peals of silvery laughter, rat¬ 
tling of dishes, and a melee of sounds generally, 
v And then the two culprits in the cellar heard 
\ the girls descending the cellar-stairs. 

| “They are hiding somewhere, of course,” 
s said Kate. “ Charley has bragged so much of 
| how he could cook, and keep a house in order, 
j that he'd rather die than face us. And he 

I knows I should tell Anne. Good heavens, what 
a mess!” 

The girls came daintily along, holding up their 
skirts. Directly, Kate got a glimpse of Sam’s 
face, smeared with smut, and hair disordered. 
She uttered a piercing scream. 

“ It’s a negro,” she cried, seizing Mary and 
; dragging her back. “ He’s as black as the ace 
; of spades. And such a dreadful countenance. 

: I shall die of fright.” 

I “Two of them,” cried Mary, as Sam and his 
friend rose’ from their concealment. “ Heaven 
help us! I’ll call the police.” She started to 
rush up the stairs, but Sam Brooks caught her 
by the skirts and held her back. 

“ Do stop, Mary—for heaven’s sake, stop, and 
\ don’t make an alarm. It’s only Charley and I, 
\ and we—we—that is, we’ve been doing a little 
\ cooking, and we ain’t just ready to see com- 
\ pany—” 

s “Oh, Charley,*Charley,” cried Kate, “what 
> would Anne say if she could see how you’ve 
S kept house?” 

“ I was an ass to boast,” said Charley, frankly, 
“and I am willing to confess it. You may tell 
Anne so when you write to her. And Sam and 
I will get our meals at a hotel. I think it will 
be cheaper, and easier for all concerned.” 

“ I should think it would,” said Kate. 

Sam and Mary Hartley lingered behind, to say 
that they thought it would, too; and to say some¬ 
thing vague and sweet about the housekeeping 
they two proposed to set up jointly. Only Mary, 
not Sam, was to be housekeeper. 

Charley Johnson is a “sadder” if “wiser” 
man. He never brags any more about how 
\ nicely lie can keep house. 


UNCERTAINTY. 


BY BLANCHE BEAUMONT. 


The brightest stan above ; 

Oft shine with feeblest light, \ 

The flowers we dearest love j 

The soonest pass from sight. ' 


0o hopes wo fondly cherish 
Oft fade, like stare, away— 
Of, like tho flowers, perish 
In cold and adreree day. 
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XXIV. PRESENTED AT COURT. 

The (lay after her last interview with Armolse, 
os described in our preceding chapter, Jeanne 
set forth for Chinon. She started before dawn, 
attended by the men * at - arms, as had been 
arranged, by the middle-aged servitor, and by 
her brother. The little cavalcade avoided as 
much as possible the highroad, and sought the 
least-frequented inns—precaution made neces¬ 
sary by the disturbed state of the country and 
by the whisper of her journey, which had got 
abroad. In consequence of this preoaution, 
however, she and her esoort in due time safely 
reached Chinon. 

The morning after her arrival, Jeanne sent 
her serving-man to the court, announcing her 
mission, and desiring an interview. Within an 
hour, an answer came, saying that his majesty 
would receive her, that evening, at the palace. 
Thither she set forth, accordingly, soon after 
sunset, ignorant as yet how she was to be 
received; for she had no knowledge of the 
king’s visit to Domremy, or of his determination, 
announced to Dunois, to accept her aid. 

The palace at Chinon no longer exists; but 
‘ it was a notable royal residence in its day—half 
fortress, however, as most palaces were at that 
day, even in “la belle France,” far advanced 
comparatively in civilization as it was, especially 
over England and Germany. Its main ball, 
where Charles had arranged to receive Jeanne, 
was one of those lofty and spacious apartments, 
with vaulted roof and enormous bay-windows, 
which were as beautiful as they were vast, and 
the art of erecting which seems to have perished, 
with much else of its kind, with the architects 
of the Middlo Ages. 

The splendid circle of oourtiers that sur¬ 
rounded this hall, awaiting the arrival of Jeanne, 
a whisper of whose visit and its purpose was 
already abroad, was greatly divided in opinion, 
in regard to the young girl and hor mission. 

“ Only eighteen,” said an old noble, contempt¬ 
uously. “ No knight who respects himself will 
ever follow such a leader. Women should stick 
to the distaff. The thing is absurd.” 


“ But she is beautiful, very beautiful,” inter¬ 
posed one of the younger cavaliers. “We will 
all fight, when a fair lady leads.” 

“Yes, when a lady leads,” retorted the 
grizzled veteran: “ but not when it is a peasant- 
girl. Youngster, you ought to be ashamed of 
your words; no man of pure blood would ever 
disgrace himself with such canaille.” 

“And I do hear she is a witch,” here cried the 
court jester, coming up, in his cap-and-bells, 
with a mincing and dancing step. “ The men- 
at-arms who came with her were minded, more 
than onoe, to desert her on- that very suspicion. 
Make a leader of her ? Marry, come up: it will 
be a sorry world when children and witches are 
put over good men and true.” 

At this point, the conversation was broken up 
by the opening of the doors and the entry 
of Jeanne herself. She came forward, attired 
; in her close-fitting man’s-dress, but with such 
a modest air that no one, after the first glance, 
could have doubted her sex. Those who bad 
expected, from hearing she had donned mascu¬ 
line attire, to behold a cross between an amazon 
and a bravo, as well as those who had looked 
for something sinister in her face, such as all 
sorceresses were supposed to show, were struck 
dumb at the grace of her movement—the half- 
shrinking and half - appealing look she cast 
around, and, above all, by the delicate air of 
young womanhood that surrounded her as with 
a saintly halo. 

“By the bones of my ancestors,” muttered 
the young cavalier, so that all around heard him, 
“she is a right maidenly creature, and beautiful 
os the houris that the foul sons of Mohammed 
talk of: and he would be faithless, in spite of 
old Le Cceur, who would not put lance in rest 
for her, and follow her to the death.” 

Perhaps she herself overheard a part at least 
of this speech, for she passed close to the young 
man os he delivered it; at any rate, a blush rose 
to her cheek, and she dropped her eyes bash- 
folly. But she showed no other sign of emotion, 
\ neither then nor afterward, but kept on, up the 
' hall, to where the king stood amid a crowd of 
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nobles, the light of fifty torches that illuminated 
the hall flickering on their splendid costumes 
and flashing back from their jewels, until it 
seemed like some scene out of fairyland. 

“ We will see, soon, what an impostor she is,” 
said the old noble. “ His majesty, as you see, 
is almost the plainest dressed in the crowd, and 
he is so of set purpose. She will never know 
him, but take him for some poor knight. Ten 
to one—will anybody take the bet ?—she kneels 
before the duke, instead.” 

“ She may be dazzled by the scene,” said the 
younger speaker, “so different from anything 
she has ever seen, fend hence embarrassed, even 
if no impostor. But see: she makes no mistake 
—she singles the king out at once.” . 

It was as he said. Raising her eyes, which 
she had kept modestly cast down, she ran them 
over the group at the head of the hall; and, 
walking straight up to the monarch, passing the 
three or four great nobles unnoticed who stood 
by him, she sank to the floor and embraced his 
knees, saying, as she looked up into his face: 

“ Gentle dauphin, my name is Jeanne de 
Pucelle. The King of heaven sends you word 
by me that you shall be consecrated and crowned 
in the city of Rheims, and that you shall, in 
consequence, be lieutenant of the King of heaven, 
who is King of France.” 

Charles stopped, and pushed her hands from 
his knees and shook his head. 

44 Nay,” he said, “you have made a mistake. 
Have you never been told that kings do not 
wear such sorry stuff as this?” And he took 
hold of the cheap cloth of his doublet. 

44 1 have made no mistake,” said Jeanne, 
embracing his knees again.' “ You are the 
dauphin, and will be king when crowned.” 

The monarch turned to his courtiers, directing 
hi 9 look especially to those who had been 
incredulous. 

“My lords and gentlemen,” he said, “the 
test which you were so anxious I should make 
has been tried, and you see the result. For my 
part, I never doubted. And besides,” and he 
gave way to a bitter laugh, 44 our realm is in 
such poor condition, just now, that help from 
any source is welcome—even help from a girl, 
and a peasant-girl at that. Rise, Jeanne de 
Pucelle.” And he extended his hand to the 
kneeling maid. 44 We are satisfied with your 
credentials. We will confer with you apart.” 

He led the way to the embrasure of a window, 
over which a superb piece of Brussels tapestry 
hung .as a curtain. Drawing this aside, he 
stepped into the recess and beckoned her to 
•follow, still holding the arras apart. When she 


had obeyed, he let the heavy folds fall, and thus 
were as alone together as if the crowded hall 
were a hundred miles away. Even the light 
of the torches tailed to penetrate the thick 
material; but the moonlight streamed through 
the great bay-window and showed each to the 
other distinctly, the king's face anxious and 
careworn, the maid’s calm and unmoved and 
with a serenity almost celestial. 

“ How,” he said, turning sharply on her, 
“did you recognize me, in the crowd? I wore 
this dress purposely to deceive you. Had I been 
pointed out to you before? Answer me, on 
your allegiance.” And now he spoke sternly. 
44 Your life is forfeit if you palter with me.” 

The monarch, in spite of what he had said in 
the hall, had been so influenced by the remon¬ 
strance of his elder counselors, and especially 
by the warning of the Archbishop of Rheims, 
that even yet he was hardly convinced that his 
visitor was not an impostor. He relied now on 
this privacy and on the severity of his manner 
to get at the truth. Never before had he known 
the latter to fail. But his stem port had no 
terror for Jeanne. 

44 My liege,” she said, humbly yet firmly, 
looking him full in the face, 44 1 were not fit to 
live, if I told you an untruth. Rightfully, in 
such a case, would my life be forfeit, as you 
threaten. But, though I have never seen you 
in the flesh before to-night, I have seen you in 
a vision; and I should have known your face 
again, even if hidden under the cowl of a monk 
or the broad hat of a palmer from Holy Land. 
Nor is this all. In the same vision, I received 
a message for you.” 

44 A message for me?” 

“Yes, my liege; and one which I was to 
deliver to you only when we were alone together. 
I see, in this private audience which you have 
granted to me, another proof of my divine 
mission.” 

44 Strange, strange,’* muttered the king to him¬ 
self, half frightened by the intensity of her words, 
as well as by this extraordinary coincidence. 
Aloud he said: 44 What is the message?” 

Now, it had been bruited through all France, 
by the enemies of the king—and there were 
many who honestly believed the tale, for the 
age was a licentious one—that his mother had 
sacrificed her husband’s honor, and that Charles 
was not the legitimate heir to the crown. He 
himself was aware of this rhmor. Moreover, the 
story had greatly injured his prospects, as many 
prominent nobles held aloof in consequence. 

But he did not suppose that an humble peasant- 
girl from a distant province had ever heard ot 
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the scandal. What was his amazement, therefore, 
when Jeanne replied: 

“My lord king, the message is this: I am 
commissioned, by my Lord on high, to tell you 
that you are the true heir to the throne, being 
really son of the king, your late father. Fur¬ 
ther, and as another proof I am no impostor, 
you recently prayed, alone in your oratory, that 
God would restore your kingdom to you, if you 
were the lawful heir.” The king started visi¬ 
bly. “ I see you remember.” 

“ I remember,” he said. “Iam convinced. I 
shall so tell the peers of my realm. Meanwhile, 
we will order that you continue to be properly 
lodged, and will consult further with you in 
due time.” With that, he lifted the arras and 
preceded her into the hall. 

It was found to be a more difficult matter, how¬ 
ever, than even his majesty supposed, to reconcile 
his council to his resolution. The Archbishop 
of Rheims, particularly, was hard to con¬ 
ciliate. This great prelate insisted on a com¬ 
mission of learned doctors in theology to 
examine Jeanne’s pretension, and decide 
whether it was Satanic or from heaven. 
Finally it was concluded that her mission was 
divine, the conclusion being hastened by her 
growing popularity with the people, and the 
evident fact, at least to the shrewder of the 
council, that this popular belief in her, by 
awakening the enthusiasm of the masses, would 
greatly assist the king’s cause. Besides, the 
* proud city of Orleans was in the greatest danger, 
and Jeanne’s words were in everyone’s mouth, 
that she had been sent by heaven to save it 

“I have not come,” she said, “ to show signs 
or work miracles, but to raise the siege of 
Orleans. Give me men-at-arms, few or many, 
and I will do it. That shall be my sign.” 


XXV. THE DELIVERANCE OP ORLEANS. 

It was as gallant a spectacle as had ever been 
seen, even in fair and beautiful France, when 
the cavalcade, escorting Jeanne, set forth 
for Orleans. The king had provided her with 
an especial body-guard, as due to her sex and 
mission, at the head of which was a middle- 
aged and discreet knight, well reputed in arms— 
Jean Baubon; one of her brothers also accom¬ 
panied her. There were two heralds-at-arms, two 
valets, a “maftre d’hfitel,” and her father con¬ 
fessor, Jean Pasquerel, a monk of the order of 
St. Augustine; and besides these a goodly com- \ 
pany of mounted soldiers, all veterans in war. < 

She herself, however, was the conspicuous < 
figure of the cavalcade. She was armed at all j 
points, except the head: her armor was white, ] 


as became a virgin, and she rode a large black 
horse of surpassing beauty, which she managed 
with a skill and grace that astonished the 
beholders. At her side, she carried a small axe 
and the sword of St. Catharine, while in her 
hand she bore a white standard, embroidered 
with fleurs-de-lis, and on which God was repre¬ 
sented with the world in His hands, having on 
His right and left two angels, each holding a 
fleur-de-lis. 

As the procession wound its way through the 
lovely valley of the Loire, with the spring flowers 
blooming on every hand, and the perfumed air 
blowing as if from Paradise, it was hailed on 
every side by the enthusiasm of the peasants. 
This enthusiasm communicated itself to her 
escort, and to the armed bands of soldiers that 
they met daily. 

Old veterans, Armagnac captains, brigands 
from Gascony, whose life had been one of inces¬ 
sant rapine, and who had long ceased to respect 
law or harbor even mercy, became transformed, 
at sight of Jeanne and her banner; forswore 
their evil courses; ceased even to swear, and 
vowed they would follow her wherever she led, 
if it were to distant Jerusalem itself. When she 
reached Orleans, and was met by Dunois, who 
made a successful sally to receive her and the 
supplies she brought, her first words were: “ I 
bring you the best succor mortal ever received, 
that of the King of heaven; it is no succor of 
mine, but from God Himself.” And the words, 
repeated from mouth to mouth, still further 
intensified the enthusiasm of the soldiers. It 
was evening when she entered the town, and 
the soft twilight made the quaint old streets 
more picturesque than ever, as she rode along; 
while the populace, pouring from their doors at 
the news of her arrival, sought to touch her 
horse, at least, gazing at her with an awe and 
reverence, as an old chronicler who witnessed 
it said, “ as if they were beholding God.” 

The condition of Orleans, indeed, was such, 
that her coming was its salvation. But for 
Jeanne, it must speedily have fallen. The 
English had surrounded it with such a cordon 
of forts, that, for a long time, it had been com¬ 
pletely isolated, and it was on the point of actual 
starvation when she appeared with her convoy 
of provisions and her reinforcement of men-at- 
arms. Her arrival, while it roused the enthusi¬ 
asm of the French, depressed the English pro¬ 
portionately. Many even of the latter believed 
her to have a divine mission, and shrunk from 
fighting against her; and though others, listen¬ 
ing to their captains, held that she was a 
sorceress, they were in mortal terror of her, 
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nevertheless. The assurance of victory which 
had prevailed in the English camp ceased with 
the first sound of the shouts heard on the 
evening air, as she rode triumphantly through 
the streets, and was succeeded by a fear, half 
superstitious and half real, that made Orleans 
the turning-point in the struggle, and its rescue 
the knell of foreign supremacy in France. 

Jeanne, aware of the magical influence of her 
name, lost no time in pushing the advantage. 
The great body of the relieving-army had been 
unable to force an entrance with her—which, 
indeed, was effected rather by stratagem than by 
force—and lay at some distance down the river, 
near Blois. While Dunois sallied forth to bring 
it up, she summoned the English forts to sur¬ 
render, and, during the absence of her herald, 
mounted her horse and caracoled round the 
walls, to keep up the enthusiasm of the people, 
who followed, cheering and crying out to be led 
against the enemy. Even women and young 
girls joined in the crowd. She led them around 
the walls, in full sight of the English forts, and 
then, stopping at a church to pray, wept; and 
the throng wept in sympathy, men and all; and 
then, mounting her horse again, the whole vast 
procession singing hymns, she led them to where 
the relieving-foroe was approaching: and the 
whole army entered after her, the discomfited 
English paralyzed by the spectacle, and unable 
to strike a blow. 

The next thing was to threaten the forts, and 
this was done so effectually that the enemy, aban¬ 
doning one after another, concentrated them¬ 
selves in the two principal ones—the Augustus 
and the Toumelles. One of these assaults was 
made suddenly, without her knowledge. She 
was resting, having lain down for an hour or so, 
exhausted by fatigue. The distant sound of the 
clash of arms aroused her. She sprang up, and, 
crying to her young bed-fellow, Charlotte, the 
daughter of the treasurer of the Duke of Orleans: 
“Why did they not awake me? Quick! my 
arms, my horse!” mounted and galloped to the 
scene. There she found everything in confusion. 
A too-eager captain had attempted to storm one 
of the forts without informing either her or 
Dunois, and had been repulsed, and his troops 
were now flying in every direction. She rushed 
at once to the front. The disorganized soldiers, 
seeing her wave her banner, and hearing her 
voice, rallied, rushed to her support, assailed the 
bastile once more, and though Talbot, the greatest 
of the English leaders, hurried to the rescue, 
he was ignominiously driven back, and the fort 
carried amid deafening huzzas. Soon after, the 
Augustus fort was carried in the same way, 


the French at first retreating, but rallying when 
Jeanne herself came up. 

She showed that womanly tenderness, after 
combat, toward the prisoners, which distinguished 
her throughout, and which won such a revelation to 
the hitherto ferocious soldiery of both sides, that 
it increased, more than ever, her reputation fbr 
sanctity and the belief in her divine mission. On 
seeing the slain, she wept. “Ah, that so many,” 
she said,“ have died unconfessed.” She sheltered, 
in the house where she dwelt, many of the fugitive 
English, who had put on priestly vestments to 
escape massacre. She was so profoundly affected, 
that she resolved to devote the next day to 
taking the communion and prayer. Her absence 
was taken advantage of immediately by the 
military party, who were jealous of her influence, 
to hold a sudden and secret council, at which it 
was resolved to Btop further fighting and wait 
for reinforcement. This, it was thought, would 
destroy her popularity. But, when she heard 
of it, seeing the snare laid for her, she resolved 
to assault the Tournelles at once. “Come to 
me, to-morrow, at break of day,” was her com¬ 
mand to the soldiers and the multitude. And, 
regardless of the council, they thronged to her 
side, long before dawn, in such numbers that the 
reluctant captains were forced to join in the 
movement themselves. 

The sun was just rising across the Loire, dis¬ 
solving the mists of the night, when the army, 
thus improvised, began to crowd the boats to 
cross. The landing was effected in safety, and 
the assault began; but it was soon found that, 
without artillery, success at best was doubtftil. 
This caused a delay. But, the guns having been 
finally brought up, the redoubt which covered 
the bastile, and which it was necessary to take 
first before the main fort could be carried, was 
assaulted. The English, knowing that it was 
their last hope, defended the redoubt with des¬ 
peration. Their priests could be seen going 
about, waving their crucifixes, exhorting the 
men, and declaring that Jeanne was a sorceress, 
“accursed of God.” Never had the men of 
Kent and Surrey and Devon fought as they 
fought that day. The morning passed. The 
French began to lose heart. Onset after onset 
was made, only to be repelled. At last, Jeanne 
herself, who had been with difficulty restrained, 
could be held back no longer. She burst from 
those who implored her not to risk her precious 
life, leaped into the fosse, seized a ladder, 
planted it against the wall, and hurried up it, 
battle-axe in hand. A Basque soldier, seeing 
her, snatched her banner from the hands of her 
squire and followed. “As soon as the standard 
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touches the wall,” she cried, 44 you can enter.” 
44 It touches it,” he answered. 44 Then enter— 
all is yours,” she replied. There was a rush 
from all sides, like an avalanche, the assailants 
coming on 44 as if at a bound,” as one of the 
defenders said, and the fort was taken. But an 
arrow, in the melee, had pieroed Jeanne, 
between the neck and shoulder, and, when the 
bastile was finally entered, she was lying on 
the grass, faint and weak from loss of blood. 

Five hundred men were put to the sword in 
the fort, and, the next day, not an Englishman 
was left south of the Loire. The savagery of 
the time, when a place was taken by storm, in 
massacring the garrison, might, perhaps, have 
been mitigated, if Jeanne had not been wounded 
and unable to interfere. She saw, from her 
place on the grass, the attempt of Glasdale, the 
English commander, to escape by crossing a 
small bridge, but, a cannon-ball shivering the 
bridge at that instant, he fell in and was 
drowned; and, the woman triumphing over the 
warrior in her, she cried: “Ah, how I pity his 
soul.” She emphatically forbade pursuit, and, 
while Talbot and Suffolk were still in sight with 
their retreating army, ordered an altar to be 
erected on the plain, and mass sung, and a Te 
Deum, in which all the citizens joined, as well 
as the soldiers: a memorable spectacle, never 
witnessed before or since. 

The deliverance of Orleans was regarded, 
by both French and English, in general, as 
the work of a supernatural power, although 
some, like the Archbishop of Rheims and the 
Earl of Warwick, still denounced its heroine as 
a sorceress. It turned completely the tide of 
war. Up to the appearance of Jeanne, the 
French cause had been considered, by Europe, 
as a lost one: now opinion ohanged; Charles the 
Seventh was held to be in the right, and his ulti¬ 
mate success was regarded as oertain. Every¬ 
where the Maid of Orleans, as the peasant-girl 
of Domremy was now called, was credited with 
this transformation. 

Her counsel was that the king should take 
advantage of the victory, by hastening to Rheims 
to be crowned; for the actual coronation, the 
being anointed with the holy oil, was consid¬ 
ered, in that age, to have an efficacy which we 
can hardly comprehend at present, and she 
knew that, as a consecrated monarch, Charles 
would gain a hold over his subjects which he 
oould never attain otherwise. The English had 
blundered in not crowning Henry, and it 
behooved the French to be beforehand with 
them, by crowning Charles. Besides, her mis¬ 
sion, as she herself declared, was, first, to relieve 


Orleans, and, second, to see the king crowned 
at Rheims. Beyond this, the voices and visions 
had never gone; and, these two things effected, 
her inspiration, she said to all, she believed 
would cease. The advioe seemed folly to most 
of the veteran counselors of Charles, for Rheims, 
they urged, was almost at the other end of the 
kingdom and nearly inaccessible, not merely 
on account of the distance and the state of the 
roads, but because of the hostile troops that 
everywhere thronged the route to it. But there 
were a few, even of the military party, who 
recognized that JeAnne's advice was the soundest 
wisdom. One old Armagnac counselor, the Presi¬ 
dent Macon, said boldly: “ In a popular crusade 
like this, reason is beyond the mark; it is 
because the maid leads, that we succeed. I say: 
Forward! it is God's will.” Charles himself 
finally decided the question. 44 There are times,” 
were his words, 44 when the aggressive is safest, 
even for the weaker party. The English are 
just now demoralized; let us not give them 
time to recover. I say, with the president: 
4 Forward 1 it is God’s will.’ Gentlemen, on to 
Rheims 1” 

And to Rheims the army went, with enthusi¬ 
astic shouts, sweeping eastward over France like 
a mighty torrent, storming Troyes on the way, 
Jeanne herself leaping into the fosse there, the 
citizens throwing into it chairs, tables, any¬ 
thing that could be found, to fill it up, and strik¬ 
ing such terror into the English garrison, that it 
capitulated at once. It was on the eighth of 
May that Orleans was relieved. On the fifteenth 
of July, Rheims was entered in triumph. In 
less than two months, Jeanne had undone the 
English conquest of years. 


XXVI. THE CORONATION. 

There is no cathedral in all Europe that, on 
the whole, is as grand and imposing as that of 
Rheims. Built at the very best age of the 
earlier Gothic style, when the round Norman 
arch was giving way to the pointed one, and 
before its development had led to the exaggera¬ 
tion that followed two centuries later, it stands 
to-day as it stood on the morning of July 7th, 
1480—a miracle of architectural beauty and sim¬ 
plicity. The nave is, perhaps, the most perfect 
in France—nearly three hundred feet long from 
the west door to the transept—and particularly 
effective because, as you approach the choir at 
its upper end, it expands, giving an idea ot 
breadth and majesty which.no other architectural 
arrangement oould effect. At the present time, 
the stained glass is missing from the side-aisles, 
though remaining in the clerestory windows 
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above, which gives the venerable edifice the look 
of being lighted from below—an effect greatly 
detrimental to its beauty; but, at the period of 
our story, all the windows everywhere, in side- 
aisle, in clerestory, and in the circular apse at 
the east end, large and small, above and below, 
were brilliant with stained glass—where saints, 
martyrs, prophets, and angels, in purple and 
crimson and sapphire and emerald and gold, 
stood out, glorious with light: long shadows, like 
those from a kaleidoscope, playing, in multitu¬ 
dinous color, on the gray columns opposite and 
the time-worn pavement below. 

There had been but little notice of the king’s 
arrival, and little opportunity, therefore, to 
prepare properly for the coronation. But what 
was possible to be done had been done, though 
marks of haste were still perceptible. With that 
love of color, and that sense of harmony in 
managing it, which distinguished the Middle 
Ages, but which this more civilized nineteenth 
century seems to have lost, the officials of the 
cathedral, assisted by the loan of stuff from the 
richer citizens, had draped the massive piers and • 
festooned the severe - looking triforium with 
gorgeous hanging; while on the dark walls 
were hung damask of priceless value, cloth- 
nf-gold from the looms of Flanders, and here 
and there even Oriental silk, curiously woven, 
from the far East, and carpet that was said to 
have come from Cathay: for in many a wealthy 
burgher’8 house were these things to be found, 
in that day, and nowhere else so frequently as 
in Rheims—yes, found even more bounteously 
in these plain dwellings of mercer or goldsmith 
than in the castles of great nobles or the chapter¬ 
houses of cathedrals. The splendor of all this 
magnificence of color was heightened by the 
sunshine that streamed into nave and transept 
and choir, transfiguring the cloud of incense 
with prismatic hues, until it seemed like the 
cloud that St. John saw, in his vision of the 
New Jerusalem. 

Hundreds of the spectators, their enthusiasm 
rising to religious fervor, had this feeling in 
their hearts, as they waited, densely packed 
together in the nave, for the beginning of the 
ceremony. At last, the shouts of the thousands 
outside who had been unable to gain admittance 
to the cathedral announced the approach of 
Charles. Then, from one of the transepts, the 
prooession appeared and filed into the choir— 
where, on a platform raised conspicuously that 
all might see, the king took his seat. First came 
the acolytes, then the deacons, then the priests, 
with censers swung before them, chanting as they 
went, until pillar and arch and vaulted roof 


echoed with the triumphant strain. Next fol¬ 
lowed the higher dignitaries of the church, in 
all the gorgeousness of their richest vestments— 
vestments embroidered with jewels and blazing 
with purple and scarlet. Last of all walked the 
archbishop, Btately and magnificent, with his 
crozier borne before him and his mitre on his 
head. There was now a breathless pause in the 
vast audience—for no one. immediately followed 
—but directly, a few steps behind the prelate, 
Charles appeared, his very port that of a king 
unmistakable, even to those who had never seen 
him. But, if there hod been any doubt as to 
whose that princely figure was, it would have 
vanished when his companion was seen—no less 
than Jeanne herself, walking at his side, or but 
half a pace behind, and carrying her consecrated 
banner. But for the awe of the sacred presence, 
and its inappropriateness as yet, there would 
have risen, then and there, a shout that would 
have shook the mighty walls to their very foun¬ 
dation ; but there was only a deep-drawn breath, 
instead: and that, from a vast multitude, is, to 
those who have ever heard it, even more eloquent 
than a shout. 

The spiritual peers, according to the ancient 
ritual, conducted the king to his throne; and 
then the lay-peers gathered around him, like the 
paladins around Charlemagne, according to the 
same ritual. There were, in truth, but few lay- 
peers in person present; for most of them were 
scattered over France,. defending their posses¬ 
sions, and some of them still adhered to the 
English ; but the places of those who were loyal 
had been supplied by proxy, and the spectacle 
was imposing to the last degree. Indeed, as the 
vast crowd .beheld this feature of the ceremony, 
the imagination went back, through long lines 
of kings, through more than six hundred years, 
to the coronation of the great emperor himself, 
when he sat in state, with his Sceptre in his 
hand, on a similar occasion, guarded by a similar 
circle of peers. 

The archbishop now came forward with the 
holy ampulla, brought from St. Remy, containing 
the consecrated oil, and anointed the king, as 
the kings of France had been anointed, with 
the same holy unguent, ever since the time of 
Hugh Capet. Finally, the crown was placed on 
the monarch’s head. During all this ceremony— 
the seating, the robing, the anointing, the crown¬ 
ing—Jeanne had stood at the side of Charles, 
with her banner unforled, unmoved as a statue; 
but, when this final act was performed, when the 
sacred tiara rested on his head, and he was 
forevermore a crowned and anointed king, she 
fell on her knees at his feet and burst into tears— 
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tears of joy and triumph, not of sorrow—and, 
as the sobs echoed through the vaulted silence, 
the vast crowd was affected with sympathetic 
emotion, and burst into tears. 

“Oh, gentle king, my liege,” she said, em¬ 
bracing his knees, “now is fulfilled the will of 
God, who was pleased that I should raise the 
siege of Orleans, and should bring you to your 
city of Rheims, to be anointed and crowned, 
showing you to be the true king and possessor 
of the realm of France.’* 

Then, as she rose to her feet, the king himself 
stooping to assist her, the priests and choristers 
broke into a Te Deum, that rose and fell sono¬ 
rously, growing more triumphant as it went on, 
while a cloud of incense ascended, and trumpets 
blared from without, and the shouts of the 
people shook, the streets, and it seemed almost 
as if the prophets and martyrs who looked down 
from the countless stained windows became alive 
and joined in the chant, making such a Magni¬ 
ficat as had never been heard on earth before. 
And, all this while, the newly-crowned king, 
with Jeanne by his Bide, stood looking down* 
on his lieges proudly, environed his peers. 

History records how, after the coronation- 
scene was over, a great banquet was served, at 
which the lay-peers waited on their monarch, 
offering the food on their knees. The courses 
were almost countless, and served in silver 
dishes. They comprised many things, then 
considered delicacies, that now are no longer 
eaten. It may interest the reader to know, also, 
that they were all in what were called “ messes,” 
for knives and forks had not been invented, and 
whatever was eaten had to be served already 
cut up fine. After the banquet, the king went 
to the Church of St. Marculph, to touch for 
king’s-evil, as his predecessors had touched for 
it, in the same sacred edifice, for centuries. 

Jeanne retired from the cathedral, after the 
ooronation, with the feeling that her work was 
done. She had no ambition for military glory; 
her feminine instinct shrank from bloodshed: 
it was only as an exceptional thing that she had 
headed an army and led assaults. To continue, 
now that her particular mission was over, would 
be, she believed, wrong. 

“ Oh,” she said to the archbishop, and, though 
he had never been her friend, he was touched 
at her innocent devotion, “ I could die happy 
now, and be buried here. But I shall die -where 
it may please God. I wish it would please Him 
that I should go and tend sheep with my sister 
and brother, as of old; they would be so happy 
to Bee me. But, whatever comes, I have done 
What our Lord commanded me to do.” 


And those who heard her, as an old chronicler 
said who was an eye-witness, “believed, more 
than ever, that she had been sent of God.” 


XXVII. CAPTURE AND IMPRISONMENT. 

As our story has relation to the personal for¬ 
tunes of our heroine, rather than to those of 
France, we shall hurry over the military events 
of the next twelve months, especially os they 
are familiar to all acquainted, even in the most 
general way, with the history of that time. All 
the world knows that, with occasional rebuffs 
here and there, the cause of the king steadily 
advanced, and that the cause of the English 
and the usurping Henry as steadily declined. 
Jeanne, much against her will, was persuaded 
to remain with the army. But her conviction 
that her mission was over appeared soon to be 
justified by events. She no longer saw visions 
or heard voices. She had no longer inspired 
guides, she declared, to tell her what to do. 
Her advice, when given, and it was always now 
given unwillingly, as often led to disaster as to 
triumph. She lost faith in herself and in the 
cause, so far os she oould assist it; she said, 
continually: “Oh! if I were only back tend¬ 
ing my sheep: it is a mistake, my remaining 
here.” 

We skip over, therefore, the events of the next 
twelvemonth. They consisted, indeed, only of 
inefficient skirmmhes and indecisive assaults on 
fortified places. At the end of this period, after 
many vicissitudes of war, Jeanne was captured 
and carried a prisoner to Rouen. She was there, 
as is well known, finally tried on a charge of 
sorcery, and condemned to die. 

The insults, even brutality, she endured, are 
matter of history. But these, perhaps, were 
the least of her suffering. The cruel mental 
torture she was subjected to, in her examina¬ 
tion and cross-examination, was far worse. 
These have been the theme of indignant pro¬ 
test, on the part of writers of all nations 
and creeds, ever since, from Lingard in Eng¬ 
land, to Miohelet in France. At the last, as 
was not unnatural, she nearly broke down. 
The wonder is she stood the strain as long 
as she did. She began, finally, almost to 
doubt the divine character of her mission. That 
a poor we&k girl, alone and unfriended, baited 
by subtlo lawyers and casuistical ecclesiastics, 
with no one to say a word for her, no kindly 
face to enoourage her, should give way partially 
toward the end—for she never did give way 
entirely, and always reftised to confess that she 
was deceived or deceiving—should be no matter 
of astonishment, we repeat. The astonishment 
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should be, not that she wavered, but that she did * 
not wholly succumb, and that she did not say or 
do anything to avoid the insults, the mental 
torture, the shame of being stigmatized as a 
sorceress, and the horror of the stake. 

The brutality with which she was treated can 
hardly be realized, in an age like the present. 
But the long war between the French and 
English had made the soldiery almost as indif¬ 
ferent to cruelty as wild beasts. The roving 
bands of men-at-arms, on both sides, plundered, 
burned, ravaged, and massacred at will. Deeds 
that would be now regarded as atrocities were 
then of almost everyday commission. Hence 
the remorseless treatment of Jeanne, when she 
fell into the hands of the English. A Burgun¬ 
dian leader, in alliance with them, was her first 
captor. By the rules of war then prevailing, 
she was his personal prisoner, to do with as he 
pleased. The English offered a high price if he 
would sell her to them. His wife, who believed 
in Jeanne’s mission, and who pitied her as a 
woman, implored him to let her go free; but 
in vain: the base bargain was consummated, 
and the Maid of Orleans was carried off to 
Rouen. Here her fate was soon decided. It 
was resolved to treat her, not as an ordinary 
prisoner, but as one deserving of no mercy. 
Her name, which had been such a tower of 
strength to the patriotic party among the French, 
was to be degraded into the dust, so as to be 
powerless in the ftiture; and, as the surest 
method of effecting this was a conviction for 
sorcery, for sorcery it was resolved that she 
should be tried. 

There were, indeed, even among the English, 
those who protested against this. But the 
greater number, especially with the military 
party, clamored for her death. “ There will be 
no safety for us,’* said Warwick, he* who was 
afterward known as the “ king-maker,” the 
famous Beauchamp, whose magnificent tomb is 
to be seen, to this day, in St. Mary’s, at War¬ 
wick, “ there will be no safety for us, until the 
witch is burned.” A few months before, a 
woman had been sent to the stake, within the 
English lines, for saying she thought the mission 
of Jeanne a divine one. Neither Warwick, 
nor any other one of the more intelligent of her 
captors, believed in the charge of sorcery: that 
was left to the ignorant soldiery and some of 
the more bigoted priests; but it served their 
purpose to get rid of her, and they went for¬ 
ward in their task as remorselessly, and as 
indifferent to her pain, as when some mammoth,: 
in the pre-Adamite world, crushed lesser game 
as he stalked the forest 


Jeanne was thrust into a cell, with two or 
three soldiers to guard her; and these soldiers 
remained with her day and night. She was 
denied all intercourse with friendly sympathizers. 
When she would have retained the dress of her 
sex—for she had put off her mole attire—she was 
compelled to resume it, her other garments being 
taken away: the idea of her captors being to 
scandalize her by bruiting about that she was 
unwomanly and persisted in indecent attire; for 
a dress that might have been allowable in the 
stress of battle was unnecessary, if not immodest, 
they said also, for ordinary wear. In other 
things, too delicate to speak of here, her enemies 
tried to degrade her. But all failed. 

The charge of sorcery was a convenient one. 
The unlettered public in that day believed, to 
a man, in demoniacal influence. Even many of 
the French, even many otherwise good and 
pitiful souls, had no mercy for a supposed witch, 
but thought it doing God’s work to send such 
a creature to the stake. Sorcery was an accusa¬ 
tion easy to be made and difficult to disprove, 
>'under these circumstances. “ Her visions, the 
| voices she Jiears,” cried her foes, “are from 
[ Satan.” Others said: “We do not fear her, 
herself; it would have been disgraceful to have 
run away from a girl: it is the devil, whose 
agent she is, that we fear.” While still others 
urged that, “as long as the accused girl lived, 
there is no safety for us English; for she can 
practice her sorcery against us, even in prison. 
Die she must.” 

In the fearful trial and mental torture of those 
months, her thoughts often reverted to the happy 
days of her earlier life. The recollection 
Armoise, of his unselfish devotion, of his ? 
to break through all conventional rules and 
marry her, came back, with a sweet sense that 
there had been one person at least who had been 
willing to sacrifioe all for her. She had not 
seen Armoise since that last passionate parting, 
since she had gone to Chinon, to declare her 
mission to the king. * From the hour when she 
had definitely renounced him and dedicated her¬ 
self to her mission, she had put away all thought 
of him from her mind. But now, in her distress, 
she said to herself, what a relief it would be to 
have Bomeone, some faithfhl friend, to whom she 
could look for counsel and lean on for support. 
For, after all, she was but a girl, and one whose 
nervous system was worn out by imprisonment 
and desertion, and therefore the weakest of weak 
girls. No thought of earthly love entered into 
this ref~et. Onoe, indeed, when she remembered 
that Charles had ennobled her family and her¬ 
self, a sigh rose to her lips, and she said to 
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herself: “ If that had happened earlier, I might, « 
perhaps, never have gone on my mission: I \ 
might have lived and died a happy wife.” But 
then, recalling what she had done for her 
country, she struck her bosom with both hands 
penitentially, crying: “God’s will be done— 
all is for the best.” 

But we will not harass the reader with too 
much of the detail of this cruel afiair. At 
Jeanne’8 last examination, her still unbroken 
spirit amased while it angered her judges. The 
ecclesiastical tribunal told her that she was con¬ 
demned for sorcery. “We pronounce you to be 
a rotten limb,” were the words of the sentence, 
“and, as such, to be lopped off from the chureh. 
We deliver you over to the secular power, pray¬ 
ing it at the same time to relax its sentence and 
to spare you death.” Her reply was: “ If I die, 
bishop, I die through you.” They tried again 
to get her to abjure, to admit that she had never 
heard the voices she pretended to have heard. 
But her answer was: “ My voices were from God 
—my voices have not deceived me.” The judges 
would then have had her denounce Charles.' 


• They fancied they could succeed in this, as he 
\ seemed to have deserted her; and they thought 
she would seek revenge, if not safety, in betraying 
him. But her character was too high and noble 
for this. She retorted: “ Whether I have done 
ill or well, my king is faultless: .it was not he 
who counseled me.” Finally, she was reproached 
for having unsexed herself, as they asserted, by 
bearing arms. But, with the sweetness of true 
womanhood, she said: “ I eotild not bear to see 
blood flow—French blood flow,” and added, 
with a touch of pathetic eloquence: “ But I took 
up arms for pity of the kingdom of France.” 

And, even among her enemies, even among 
the English soldiery, there were many who heard 
of these sayings, and who repeated to themselves: 
“She is no sorceress, but an angel of purity, 
sweetness, and hdroic goodness.” 

Nevertheless, she was condemned to die at the 
stake, as we have said; and history has generally 
said that she did so die, eve* the place where 
she suffered, at Rouen, being pointed out to the 
traveler. Was it really so ? We shall see. 

[to bk concluded.] 


DO YOU KNOW? 

BT ANNA WILSON. 


Do yon know I lore yon, dear— £ 

Do yon know, or do you hear ? > 

Do you heed the words I »y, * 

As I speak them soft and low ? > 

Have you gone so far away, ( 

Friend, from all the pain and woe, \ 

That no call from me to-night < 

Will bridg back an answer bright, j 

Tho’ I kneel beside you now > 

Dropping tears upon your brow ? < 

Do yon know, tho* white and chill, < 

That I claim you—love you still ? > 

Can you foel my touches fall £ 

On the tresses of your hair? S 

’Neath the shadow of the pall, * 


Is your reel all sweet and fair? 

Has all thought of earth l>een lost 
In the realm where you have crossed ? 
Can no message come to me 
O’sf the great dividing sea ? 

But you know, 0 friend of mine, • 

In the light of love divine, 

What I cannot understand 
In my sorrow deep and sore— 

In the brightnem of that land 
All life’s mysteries are o'er, 

And you love me none the lem 
In your boundless happiness,. 

And you’ll fondly lead me on 
To the haven where you’ve gone. 


AN UNSEEN FRIEND. 

BT LVCIBH iBKOlD. 


Stranox that the heart should throb, and cheek should glow 
At mention of a stranger’s name ; that face 
Of one unseen should smile with tender grace 
On me, and should smile again, and grow 
Rich day to give the unknown one a place 
More queenly still ’rnong daughters of our race; 

That one I have not seen should thus bestow 


On me a sweeter gift than any one I know! 

And yet, is it so strange ? Or do we all 
Who love—lovs not the one who bears the name 
That is so sweet, but in rapt worship fhll 
Before an idol which is not the same— 

A phantom rising at our love’s fond call 
Out of the heart which feeds its altar-flame? 
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BT IXILT H. MAT. 

No. 1—Is a very simple traveling-gown, which the Norfolk-jacket trimmed with a stripe to 
ought to prove very popular for mountain-expe- correspond. The hat is a simple helmet-shape, 
ditions. It is made in soft homespun, very light ; covered with the same homespun ; or a turban 

_ of the homespun will be equally stylish. Prom 

ten to twelve yards of double-fold material will 
be required. 

No. 2—Is a walking or traveling gown, of 
plaid Scotch tweed, with a pretty gray founda¬ 
tion, with checks in two shades of terra-cotta. 



Vi 


II 


Jill 


in weight, but exceedingly warm and comfortable 
to wear. The Norfolk-bodice is neatly belted-in 
at the waist, and made to wear open at the 
throat, over a white shirt-front, tied with a dark- 
blue silk necktie. The drapery is exceedingly : 

simple, but at the same time very becoming to Ko 2 

the figure. The square tablier-front is plaited : 

high on each side, so as to reveal the kilted Here, again, the underskirt is kilted, the drapery 
underskirt. This same model is sometimes made being gracefully arranged so os to fall in long 
with a striped underskirt, perfectly plain, with fUll folds at the back. The double row of 
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buttons on the bodice will be very becoming t yards of two-inch-wide ribbon, four yards of 

to the figure. The revers, used only on the right } six-inch-wide, will be required. 

side, is in terra-cotta velvet, the same material j No. 4.—-Figured China silk or zephyr - lawn 



being used for the high military collar and cuffs. 
The hat is in gray straw, lined with terra-ootta 
velvet. A velvet band trims the crown, which 
is further ornamented by a scarf of checked 
silk, to match the rest of the costume. From 
ten to twelve yards of double-fold material, three- 
quarters of a yard of velvet, two dozen buttons, 
will be required. 

No. 8—Is a home-dress, for a young lady. 


bodice. This bodice is fall, back and front. 
The fullness in the back corresponds with the 
front, which is shown in the illustration. The 


It may be made of either plain or striped tennis- 
flannel, or in gingham for a simple morning- 
dress. The skirt is plain and fall, with one 
large box-plait in front, the remainder of the 
fullness either plaited in large kilts or gathered. 
The round waist has some fullness for the back 
as well os the front. The waist fastens at the 
side under the bretelle on the left. The bretelles, 
collar, ouffs, and sash are all of watered ribbon, 
either contrasting in color or to match the 
material. Ten yards of yard-wide goods, three 


bodice is trimmed with either colored or white 
embroidery down the front, around the basque, 

and on the collar and sleeves. The waistband, 
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No. 6. 


suit is made of striped navy-blue flannel. Collar 
and cuffs of plain flannel. Or it may be re¬ 
versed : suit of plain, and collar and cuffs of 
stripe. A sash of the same is tied around the 
waist. 

No. 6 .—For a girl of four years, we give a 
blouse-frock in embroidered Chambray gingham 
or glass towel-linen, which latter is very much 
used for these little blouse-dresses. The gathered 
skirt is embroidered with stars or a band of 
cross-stitch, done in dark blue or red French 
cotton or wash-crewel. The long bodice has 


which begins at the side-seams, may be of the 
material, or a two-inch gros-grain ribbon may be 
used. Ribbon may also be added at the throat. 
This bodice is very useful to wear with an old 
black silk skirt, for breakfast or home. 

No. 5 .—For a boy of four years, we give a 
sailor-suit, with blouse and knickerbockers. The 



No. 7. 


No. 8. 

a simulated yoke, with embroidered collar, 
shoulder-straps, and cuffs. A sash of ribbon, 
or of the material, is tied around the waist, 
either at the side or back. 

No. 7.—Also for a little girl of five to six* 
years, to be made of navy-blue or white flannel. 
If blue, the bands are of white, braided in 
blue; or put blue bands upon the white flannel, 
embroidered or braided in white. The skirt and 
waist are gathered into the bands. The waist- 
band crosses at the back with a button. 

No. 8 —Is a new model for a frock, for a little 
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girl of four to five years. It is made of light- < to the waist in three-quarter-inch tucks. The 
blue cashmere, white nainsook, Chambray ging- j blouse-waift is gathered into a rounded yoke, 
ham, or any wash-material. The skirt is tucked \ Sleeves fulled into bands' at the wrists. 


LAMP-SHADE. 

B T MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation for this pretty cover for a \ 
globe-shade is of rose, blue, or yellow thin silk, < 
over which are arranged three rows of lace of j 
Valenciennes or other light-texture lace. These \ 
flounces of lace are interspersed with long loops- i 
and-ends of narrow satin ribbon to match the S 
color of the foundation, or the ribbon may be \ 
of assorted colors, one only being of the same as j 
foundation. \ 


i 

I 

I 



BAG FOR DUSTER. 

BT MISS E. J. WEL8H. 


One, never having possessed a bog to hold a 
duster, has missed a great convenience. It is 
made so pretty and attractive, that one does not 
look out-of-plaoe in the parlor. We give a design 
fbr this bag in the front of the number. For 
ordinary use, one made of sateen or cretonne 
will be found the most serviceable. One yard 
will make three, dividing the goods lengthwise, 
making the width nine inches. To mAke one, 
first hem it across one end with a half-inch hem. 
The sides are next hemmed to within twenty 
inches of the end just hemmed. Turn this part 
up, and seam the parts together that are not 
hemmed on the sides; turn it, and run a piece 


of elastic through the hem at the top of the 
pocket; draw it up to half the width. Turn the 
corner over of the other end, and sew in a seam 
on the wrong side; turn it to form a point; slip 
this end through a brass or wooden ring, allow¬ 
ing eleven inches to fall through, to form the 
flap; sew it flrmly on the ring. A bow of ribbon 
is sewed on the point. The duster is made of 
cheese-cloth a yard and a half square. The 
hems are confined with a row of cat-stitching, 
done in red or blue workinjg-cotton. A handsome 
bag is made of light-blue or shrimp-pink pongee, 
\ decorated with embroidery or painting; or scrim 
» may be used, Btriped with ribbon. 
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FIGARO JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BI BUILT H. MAT. 


We give, for our Supplement, the pattern for a 
Figaro Jacket. The pattern consists of eight 
pieces: 

1. Halt or Vest-Front, 

2. Half or Front. 

8. Half or Side-Front. 

4. Half or Back. 

6. Halt or Side-Back. 

6. Half or Revbrs. 

7. HALr or Collar ron Vest-Front. 

8. Upper and Under of 8lbeve. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are put together. The costume is made of satin- 
merveilleux for the kilted skirt and the Figaro 
Jacket. The drapery and plaited veet are of 
woolen lace. The underveet is covered by 
crossed folds of the lace. The jacket is finished 
in front by revers of velvet and four large 
metal buttons, with corresponding buttonholes, 
though the jacket is not meant to fasten. The 
cuffs are of velvet. The collar of lace, lined 
with satin. The ample overekirt is of the lace, 
gracefblly draped to form a tablier in front, 
plaited up high at the sides, and falling in 
straight deep plaits at the back, over which is 
arranged a small bouffant. The underskirt is 
kilted upon a foundation of silk or alpaca. 
Eight yards of satin-merveilleux, eight yards of 
woolen lace, three-quarters of a yard of velvet, 
and four buttons. 
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EMBROIDERED TOWEL. 


BT MRS. JA5E WEAVER. 



This design is worked with fast-colored French j of the towel-linen, and afterward knotting the 
embroidery-cotton. This cotton comes now»in j raveled threads, as seen in the illustration, 
all colors; but, for real wear and tear, the red This design or any other, even a more simple 
and blue are most serviceable. The work is one, may be used for ornamenting one end of the 
done in stem or outline stitch, as it is called, towel. A flight of birds done in black silk is 
The fringe is formed by drawing the woof-threads i a pretty design. 


LETTER-POCKET. 


BT MISS B. J. WELSH. 


We thought everything conceivable had been j neatly covered on both sides, before being joined; 
brought forth for decorative purpose, in the way S plush, silk, or satin can be used for this purpose, 
of kitchen-utensils, but it appears to have been j The one seen here has an initial painted on the 
a mistaken idea on our part: for here comes the j back, and the front is ornamented with bands of 
“ toaster, 1 ” a design of which we give in the j fancy ribbon. The handle is painted to imitate 
front of the number. One can see at a glance cherry, has a bow of satin ribbon tied around 
how admirably it is fitted for a letter-pocket; we it, with a loop of the same on the back, to hong 
doubt if that is not what the inventor intended j it up by. It is necessary to tack this on. The 
it for. Being made of copper wire, it does not \ “toaster” can be purchased for five cents at a 
require gilding. A little box of cardboard is J house-furnishing store. An ingenious person 
cut to fit snugly in it. The parts are all to be ' can form the wire herself. 

Vol. XCII_6. 
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FOR 


CROCHETED LACE 

EDGE OF C U P B,0 A R D 8 H E L V E 8. 


We give this pretty design to show one of the l up and done at odd moments. With linen-floss 
various ways in which crocheted lace may be i or crochet-cotton, and a fine steel crochet-needle, 
employed. A rough dresser may be made to \ work this or any other vandyked pattern ; the 
have a most ornamental appearance, if set off s deep points add much to the effect, and a kitchen- 
daintily by the handiwork which may be picked ' dresser is thus made ornamental. 



EMBROIDERED TOILET-CUSHION. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The top of this cushion—see design in the > colored silk. The embroidered part of the 


front of number—is covered with figured China 
silk, on which the design is outlined in gold. 


cushion is surrounded by a puff of pale-pink 
satin or surah, which is mounted over a roll of 


This is done by laying fine gold thread or cord $ cotton wadding that is attached to the edge of 
along the outline of the pattern of the China < the cushion. Bows of pink satin ribbon orna- 


silk, and sewing it down by overstitches of gold- 1 ment the corners. 


DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a hand- ] color. The work may be done all in one 
some design, printed in colors, of blossom and } color, or in the natural colors of leaves, flowers, 
fruit, in embroidery. This design, which is j and fruit; but the conventional way of working 
conventional, may be used for a curtain-border, j all in one color is considered more artistic, 
end of table or sideboard cover. The embroidery I For sideboard or table scarf, use butcher’s-linen 
is done in crewel or silk in outline. For cur- ! or momie-cloth. Done on pongee, it makes (i 
tains, use felt, plain worsted sateen ef any self- ! pretty chair-scarf. 

(8b) 
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PRETTY CHAIR-SEAT. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Very pretty chair-seats can be made from 
pieces of light and dark cashmere joined 
together, as shown in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration. The foundation is formed of dark 
contrasting or harmonizing colors, and the 
centre consists of gayer hues. A foundation 
may be composed of alternate strips of green 
cashmere in two dark shades, and the centre 
could be formed of moss and apple green; or 
a foundation of alternate pieces of prune and 
heliotrope, with centre of mauve in two*shades. 
Another could be made of gray, varying from a 
dark tint to a delicate French gray. If contrast¬ 
ing tints are desired, what 'ian be prettier than 
strips of black and ruby forming the foundation, 
with a centre of old-gold and delicate blue or 
lavender ? 

Considerable diversity can be arranged, so that 
one chair may be totally different from another. 
Bed-room chairs look very pretty when thus 
covered, and the covers ought to be made to 
tie tightly down upon the seats. These covers 



can be made of flannel, silk, velvet, cashmere, 
ribbon, or plush scraps, and at little expense, 
save the work—which is of no account, as it 
•an be done at odd moments. 


DESIGN ON SUPPLEMENT. 

END OF TABLE-SCARF, BUREAU OR PIANO COVER. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

This design may be carried out in outline- < starp and circles in gold thread or gold-colored 
stitch, either all in one color, of wash-silk, or \ silk. For table or bureau, use butcher’8-linen; 
the palms may be done in shades of green. The \ for piano, felt, satin, or velvet. 


DESIGN FOR SATIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Geometrical designs of this kind are useful for 
embroidering work-bag aud sachet covers. The 
one we give is done on linen, thin and rather 
coarse. The embroidery is done with red silk 
for the lozenge-shaped parts, and with olive silk 
for the dentations. Done on canvas, with Berlin 
wool, it makes a pretty design for seats of old- 
facLloned chairs. We know of some such .done 
in 1682. and still in good preservation. 
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EDITORS TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Crown-Jewels of France.— To-day, the crown- 
jewels of France an* scattered to th<* four quarters of the 
globe, those superb jewels which enhanced the beauty 
of Diana of Poitiers, of the two De Medici*, of imperious 
Anne of Austria, of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
Josephine, and Eug6nie. They are broken up, sold at 
auctlou, and now* adorn other beautiful — but, we hope, 
less unhappy—crowned heads, the dusky bosoms of Eastern 
sultanas, the diminutive Empress of Japan, or some of the 
queens of fashion on this side of the Atlantic, in New York, 
San Francisco, or Chicago. 

These stones were not the personal property of the 
wearer: they lielonged to the state—crown-jewels. But 
republican France has no longer use for the beautiful 
baubles, and has retained only a few, that are of historical 
interest. There were over forty thousand articles for sale— 
diadems, necklaces, bracelets, combs, girdles, brooches, 
stars, buckles, etc., etc.— composed of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, pearls of superb lustre, and set In 
innumerable designs. If those tongues of flame could 
but speak, how mauy sad stories could they tell us ! They 
spark led in the hair of Marie Antoinette, in the stately 
rooms of Versailles, after she had played at dairymaid in 
the Little Trianon ; they palpitated on the graceful neck 
of Josephine, in the heyday of her glory, when all France 
was at her feet, before she was the uncrowned, divorced, 
sickly Josephine, who ate her heart out in sorrow and 
disappointment at Malmaison ; they glanced on the brow*, 
neck, and arms of perhaps the most beautiful of all these 
unhappy women : who, in her grace, dignity, and witchery, 
seemed to throw her predecessors in the shade. Eng6nic 
was perhaps not an especially brilliant or intellectual 
woman, but her magnetism and charm of manner were 
undeniable. In her slightly-sad face, there always seemed 
to lie a prophecy of the future; the long eyes, the down¬ 
ward droop of the beautiful mouth, the something not to 
be easily defined that enveloped her, seemed to have 
been a forewarning of her doom. To-day, the jew*els with 
which she adorned her lovely person are scattered abroad, 
and Eugenie is a gray decrepit aged woman, using a cane 
often as she walks, dressed in the deepest mourning, and 
finding her only earthly consolation for her great sorrow 
and bereavement in bnilding a snperb mausoleum for her 
husband and son, in the home of her exile, Farnborough 
Park, England. 

The Head-Dress. —A change of head-dress is announced. 
Many persons are abolishing the fringe that has l>een so 
long popular because it softens the face, and are turning 
up the hair above the forehead once more—not in the 
pompadour style, however, rather in something like the 
Japanese fashion. But few faces look well to have the 
forehead so entirely uncovered; to be becoming, the hair 
ought to grow low on the forehead. 

To Earn A Free Copy Of This Magazine.— In addition 
to the clnbs for which a free copy is given—see Prospectus 
on second page of cover—we will send a free copy to any¬ 
one getting up a club of two at 12.00 each ($4.00 in all), 
or a club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 in all). This offer is 
to old lire iiersons who wish to get up small clubs, and yet 
earn a free copy. 

( 88 ) 


' Not Long Since, a lady w*as reading to her flvc-year-old 
' son, and his elder sister, an account of Queen Victoria's 
I, rMing a bicycle. “1 don’t see,” said Tom, after a little 

< reflection, “how she managed to keep her crown on.” 

\ “Oh, she could do that easily enough,” cried Maggie, fresh 
\ from the dignity of her seventh birthday, and imbued with 
/ precocious contempt for the limited nature of the masculine 
: intellect: “8ho could tie it fast to her hair, but it must have 
\ been hard work to manage her coronation-train and spec- 

< tre!” The laughter which greeted mademoiselle's blunder 
; between a ghost and the royal sign of office naturally 
' caused Master Tom extreme triumph. To the grown-up 

> listeners, it was pleasant to find that in this country, where 
s the old-fashioned type of child seems almost as hard to dis- 

< cover as a dodo would be, that there still remained two 
I; mites who clung to the delusion which was a matter of 
; established faith among the younglings of previous genera¬ 
tions—that rnonarchs walk about in diadem and royal robes 

. from Sunday morning till Saturday night. 

f Flowers. —There is no decoration for a house so bean- 
s tiful as flowers. A few of these about a room, with books 
i and magazines on the tables, are a guarantee of refinement 
! and lady-like habits, such as nothing else can give. But 
; much of the effect of flow’ers, however, depends on their 
1 arrangement. The color of the vase in which they are 
( placed is also of importance : gaudy red and blue ought 
\ never to be chosen, except for white flowers, as they conflict 
; with the delicate hues of the flowers. Bronze or black 
\ vases, dark-green, pure white, or delicate blue, always 
; produce a go<xl effect—so does a straw basket; while a 
i clear glass, w hich shows the graceful clasping of the stems, 
j i* perhaps prettiest of all Delicate flowers, such as lily- 
<j of-the-valley and sweet-pea, ought to be placed by them- 
| selves in slender tapering glasses; violets should nestle 
j their fragrant purple in some tiny cup; and pansies ought 
s to be set in groups, with no gayer flowers to contradict their 

< soft velvet hues. 

\ Geraniums. —Cut down old stocky plants that have stood 
s through the winter, put in the cuttings either into the 
\ parent earth or into pots In a cool and somewhat dry shady 
i place. At first, water the tops rather than the roots; after 
i ft few days, water the roots. When the roots are grown, 

< pot them ; they will not require larger pots till the spring. 

> A cold frame is very useful where there is no greenhouse. 

< It Isa good plan to sow geranium-seed when ripe. Prick 
s out the seedlings when large enough *, some will live 
\ through a mild winter, but in pots can be taken care 
s of In a cool room. Geraniums will often stand six degrees 
| of frost, even more. 

> Johnny had scratched his little sister Edith, and did not 
\ deign to ask pardon before repeating his prayers. The 
| small woman allow*ed him to finish his devotions midis* 
j turtied, but, as he prepared to spring Into his crib, she over- 

whelmed him by remarking meditatively : “ The Saviour 
j blessed little children when He was on earth. If He came 
\ back, and a boy scratched Him, I wonder if that boy would 
s get any blessing?” 

\ The Tournurk is neither greater nor \em : it seems to 
v remain stationary. 
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Til NjnriitiTe degree of human unhappiness hm nerer 
been satisfactorily agreed on, bat we are inclined to think a 
uoted French writer correct when he assign* it to the 
suspicions man. Any other human being may hope for a 
change, somewhere—sometime. The injured person may 
trpfcpthat the sinner against his peace will repent and make 
restitution. The jealous man may look forward to the ! 
possibility of discovering that circumstances or his own j 
unquiet disposition have deceived him. Even the envious ; 
nature may sufficiently develop to grow ashamed of its j 
degrading tendency, but for him who utterly lacks faith in ; 
others there can be scarcely a hope of relief since the 
foundation of the change would have to be the acquiring 
faith in his own character and impulses, as out of that lack 
originally grew his want of belief in the rest of mankind. 

Our Novelet “Along the Bayou.”—W e begin, this 
month, the publication of an original novelet of Creolo 
life, by Miss Alice Bowman, already favorably known to 
our readers as the author of “ Creole Blossoms,” etc. Mr. 
O. W. Cable was the first to open up this new field, and has 
achieved wide and deserved popularity, in consequence. ; 
We are not sure, however, but that Miss Bowmah’s descrip- 1 
tion of Creole life is more accurate, and the patois she ; 
puts into the mouths of her Creoles more natural. At ! 
any rate, we have numerous letters from Louisiana, assert- ; 
ing these to be the facte. “Along the Bayou ” is alto- : 
gether the best of Miss Bowman's novelets; it will bo | 
found to be as original as it is romantic. 

A Mental Tendency to bustle, in anybody, is a thing 
which we all deprecate, as a cause of annoyance to everyone 
with whom he is thrown in contact. As the traveling- 
season has begun, let us suggest—even in a lady’s-magu- ! 
sine, with the present fashion at its height—that tho 
material bustle, whether composed of cork, whalebone, or 
wire, If carried to an undue extent, becomes a serious 
nuisance to all neighbors, either in place of amusement, 
street-car, or railway. 

Words in Ubr.—I n our ordinary conversation, we do 
not employ more than three or four thousaud words; in 
the poems of the learned Milton, not more than eight 
thousand are to be found; in the pages of Shakecpsaro, 
about fifteen thousand. 

Hannah More wisely said. In regard to the education of 
women: M Education is not that which smothers a woman ; 
with accomplishments, but that which tends to consolidate j 
a firm qt&d regular character—to form a friend, a com¬ 
panion, and a wife.” 

Aiming at Perfection.— Aim at perfection in everything, 
tfegygji^jn mo^jgtinjj^ 4$. is Unattainable. However, they 
who aim at It and persevere will come much nearer to it 
than those whose laziness and despondency make them give 
it up as unattainable. 

We wish new contributors would remember that all 
articles sent for publication must be headed by a real name 
or a nom-ds-plumc, as it is not the habit of the magazine to 
employ initials either for stories or poetry. 

Skirts or Walking-Presses are Invariably short For 
ordinary house and evening wear, they have deml-trnlns; 
but for large dinner-parties and other large gatherings, 
they have longer trains. 

Cultivating thR Mind.— The mind is but a barren soil— i 
a soil which is soon exhausted, and will produce no crop, nr ' 
only one, unless It be continually fertilised and enriched l 
with foreign matter. > 

vol. xcii.— e. 


Long Ago, a custom rose in Holland for relatives and 
friends to bestow, on a newly-married couple, useful house¬ 
hold articles, and sometimes a certain sum of money. The 
idea was a very sensible one, but as a recent writer says in 
regard to the modem fashion of wedding-present*: “ It has 
degenerated info a bold display of wealth and ostonto4^>us 
generosity, so that friends of ordinary means hesitate to 
•end anything.” It is, too, a perfectly-well-established 
fact that often these costly presents are sold as soon as the 
wedding is over, which makes the matter as farcical as the 
display is vulgar. 

The Freeport (Mich.) Herald soys: “Everything a 
woman can wish for is to be found iu ‘Peterson,’ aud 
in consequence this lady's-book ought to have a place in 
every household.” 

In LASTtxo Bememrrance.—W rite your name with 
kindneas, love, and mercy on the hearts of the people you 
come in contact with ycar-by-year, and you will never be 
forgotten. 

A Oomtorting Thought.— Dr. Johnson says that, when 
anyone has suffered a great calamity, the first thing that 
ought to be remembered Is how much has boon escaped. 

The Albion (Tnd.) New Era says of our May number, that 
“it is a mass of good things, from cover to cover.” 


NOTICES OF NEW B00K8. 

The Princess Elisabeth. A Lyric Drama. Bp Fraud* H. 
William*,— This poem appeared some years since, aud talk 
of a fresh edition renders auotber notice appropriate. A 
second nsodiug only iucreuses our favorable opiuiou of its 
merit We rank the work next to Tennyson’s ,‘lQuctm 
Mary,” ahd feel assured that new readers will coincide with 
our opinion. The historical characters are drawn with rare 
fidelity according to established records, aud thoy act aud 
speak with a force and passion which make them real 
living individuals Wo feel that wo know tho femous 
Elizabeth as she appeared in her girlhood, before long years 
of almost despotic sway had smothered the last trace of 
imagination, affection, and impulsiveness in hor nature. 
That Mr. Williams has been occasionally somewhat cramped 
by his devotion to the dramatists of the Shakespearian era 
cannot be denied, but through the whole course of the work 
one feels that its creator is a man of gculua It does not 
profees to be an acting-play—it is a drama written for the 
closet, and, regarded as such, both from a dramatic and 
poetic point of view, it is a noble production. 

The lineman Refngee. A Tale qf the Blue Ridge, By 
Henry R. Wilson. New York: Thomas R. Knot <t Co, Philo* 
dolphin: Porter Jt Coatee. —A novel of much ability; foil of 
incident and good character-drawing, yet dramatic rather 
than sensational. The heroine is a very natural charming 
girl, and the lover worthy of her, but the strikingly orig¬ 
inal feature of the l>ook is the “ Keftigee.” He plays an 
Important part in the destiny of the young people, after 
having lived to the phenomenal age of one hundred and 
twenty years. Still, as the author observes, he cannot be 
accused of making too great a strain on our faith, dure, 
leaving othe^wcll-attested examples out of the question, it 
is on record Indisputable, that the famous Doctor Parr sur¬ 
passed even that feat in longevity. 

Canning and Preserving. Bp Mr*. 8. T. Rover. Pfidadel’ 
phia: Arnold & Cb.—This little pamphlet, published at a 
very cheap rate, will prove exceedingly valuable to all 
l housekeepers. As in her former work, “The Philadelphia 
J Pook-Book,” Mrs. Borer’s recipes are no clearly given, that 
j if carefully carried out, even the most inexperienced tyro 
con hardly fail of success. 
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OUE AE M-C H A Itt. — O XTA NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR A B M-C H A I ft. 

A New Volume begins with this number, so that persons 
desirhrg to subscribe can as well commence now as wait till 
January. Our attractions this year are in many respects 
greater than we have ever offered, and the present volume 
will prove even richer and more varied than the last. 
Readers may expect a rare treat in Mias Bowman’s serial, 
“Along the Bayou ”—by for the best story she has written, 
popular as the others have proved. We might fill pages 
with the fresh notices we receive monthly in assurance of 
“ Peterson's” ever-growing popularity. The general verdict 
is concisely summed up by the Albion (Ind.) New Era, when 
it says : “ Decidedly so for, * Peterson' for 1887 has surpassed 
itself.” See page 2 for terms to clubs, and the splendid 
premiums offered fbr getting them up. Assuredly, no other 
magazine offers similar inducements, and its long course of 
fortythree years has proved that whatever it promises it 
always performs. 

No magazine offers such fine premiums for getting up 
clubs. For example: 

Three copies for 31.50, with the large engraving, “Angel 
of Paradise,” or “Forget-Me-Not” Album, for premium. 

Four copies for SG.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for one year for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the 
magazine for one year for premium, and either “ The 
Angel of Paradise ” or “ Forget-Me-Not.” 

Foa the benefit of those who may desire to subscribe, and 
do not wish the back numbers, we offer to send the maga¬ 
zine for six months, beginning with the July number, 
for 31.00. 

My Favorite Receipt, —Some timo ago, the Royal Bak¬ 
ing-Powder Company concelvod the idea of collecting from 
its patrons, for redistribution among them when printed in 
book-form, their best and favorite methods for the prepara¬ 
tion of articles of food of all descriptions. In responso, 
there was furnished a very large number of practical 
receipts, from which were selected the three thousand con¬ 
tained in tho book entitled “My Favorite Receipt” The 
publication was intended originally for the contributors 
only, but the collection proved to be of such remarkable 
value , that its publishers, believing its circulation would 
be productive of good in affording a larger knowledge 
as to the practical preparation of real home cookery 
in a way to make it most wholesome and appetizing, 
have Issued an edition for general circulation. “My 
Favorite Receipt” contains formulas for the preparation of 
almost every known dish in every conceivablo way. Every < 
branch of tho culinary art has received ample attention, i 
The publication is one of unusual value, from the fact that t 
the receipts are thoroughly - tested formulas of genuino £ 
home cookery. In It, each contributor vouches for the 
utility of her receipt not only, but attests that years of 
experience have proved It tho best way of making the article 
named, and signs her name and address to it as an evidence 
of its genuineness and her faith in its superiority. 

The practical character of the receipts will especially com¬ 
mend them to American housekeepers. While cookery of 
the very finest and richest, as well os that more plain and 
economical, is provided for, “My Favorite Receipt” is not, 
like many of the cook-books of the day, a collection of 
impracticable, untried, or foreign formulas, following which 
frequently results in a failure and a waste of good materials. 
The contributions are from every port of the country and 
give the best experience of the best cookB for preparing the 
dishes peculiar to each locality. 

“ My Favorite Receipt,” handsomely printed and bound, 
is sent by the Royal Baking-Powder Company, New York, 
at the nominal price of filly cents, to auy address, express- 
charges paid. 



j 4 Every Receipt in this Cook-Book ka$ bom tested by m 
| practical housekeeper, 

[ PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC., ETC. 

; Elderberry- Wine. —Let the borrios, when ripe, be picked 

from stalks and placed in largo earthen jars, not morw 
than two-thirds filled ; then tied down, covered with paper, 
and baked in a very slow oven. When baked, to every two 
quarts of juice add three quarts of water, throe pounds of 
course sugar; boil it, and free the liquor of all slime. 
Pour it through a sieve into a tub to cool. When cold, put 
in some yeast and let it work in the tub for two days. Then 
barrel it, and, after a week, when it has ceased working, add 
ouo pound of raisins to each gallon. The raisins should be 
chopped, not too small, and before stopping up the cask put 
In two ounces of isinglass; let the wine stand till January 
or February before bottling. Tins wine is made without 
spice, because the flavor of the fruit is so improved by 
buking It is not needed. 

Straicbcrries Preserved Whole. —Allow one pound of sugar 
and half a pound or red-currant juice to one pound of 
strawberries—not over-ripe. Boil the juice and the sugar 
together till the syrup is thick ; then put iu the fruit, and 
boil gently for about twenty minutes, when the berries will be 
sufficiently cooked. Clear the scum off gently ; pour off the 
contents of the pan through a colander into a basin ; put 
the juice again on the fire, and boil for about half an hour. 
Put the fruit into a bowl aud pour the juice on to it; turn 
the fruit and juice again into the pan, and boil till the 
juice will jelly when a little is put on a plate. Pnt the 
berries into jure, cover entirely with boiling juice; when 
cold, finish in usual way. Water may be used instead of 
currant-juice, if liked, or cherries instead of strawberries. 

To Preserve Currant Juice. —Pick any quantity of red or 
white currants from the stalks; place them in open jars, 
and set these jars in a pan of cold water; heat the water to 
boiling, and keep it boiling until the currants are quite 
soft. Leave them in the water, to cool gradually. When 
cold, squeeze the juice through a coarse bag or siere. 
Replace the juice in the jars, and boil It again gradually as 
before. When perfectly cold, bottle in half-pint bottles. 
To be well corked and kept in a cool cellar. Take care not 
to lot the water get to tho currants. Strop do Groseille 
Framboise is made by adding sugar and some raspberries to 
the currants.- It is delicious, mixed with water, on a hot 
day. 

Lavender- Water. —One quart of spirits-of-wine, one ounce 
of oil-of-lavender, one ounce of essence-of-bergnmot, one 
ounce of essencc-of-musk, quarter of an ounce of essence- 
of-ambergris,-quarter of an ounce of orris-root in two pieces 
three drops of oil-of-cinnainon, fifteen drops of oil-of-nut- 
mog, five drops of otto-of-roses, five drops of oil-of-orange- 
flower, half a pint of distilled water. Put all these 
ingredients into a large gloss bottle, cork It tightly, and let it 
remain fbr three months, shaking it frequently during that 
time. At the end of three months, filter it through blot¬ 
ting-paper, put It into bottles, and cork it closely. The 
longer It Is kept, the bettor It becomes. 

Cherries to Dry. —These arc used In cabinet puddings and 
small enp-puddiugs. Take five pounds of cherries after 
they are stoned, allow one pound of powdered loaf- 
sugar. Scald the cherries with boiling water, drain them 
quickly and cover them with the sugar. The next day, put 
the whole into a preserving-pan or new tin saucepan and 
scald the fruit itr the liquor; drain them and put them in 
the sun on sieve to drain—they must be protected by muslin- 
covered hoops to keep off the flit's. When nearly dry, drop 
them in cold water, drain Immediately, and again pnt the 

1 fruit to dry: when dry, bottle, and secure the cork well. 
Orange-ond-Lemon Sgrttp. —Put one pint of cold sugar- 
syrup in an earthen jar with the rind of six oranges and 
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three lemons, or vice verm; cover tite Jar abd let the con¬ 
tents infuse for twenty four hours. Press the juice from 
the oranges and lemons in a quart of water, pass the whole 
through a tammy—a silk one, if possible. Put three pounds 
of crushed luinp-eugar, and the juice as above, in a pre¬ 
serving- pan, on a clear bright lire; let the whole melt, and 
heat until it arrives at a state corresponding to thirtytwo 
degrees of a saccbarometer. Pour into an earthen jar, and 
let it cool. Then bottle for use. 

Currant Jelly.— Strip the currants, but do not wash or 
squeeze them. Washed currants never make clear jelly. 
Then take one pound of fruit to one pound of sugar. The 
sugar must then be clarified in the usual way. Then put 
the syrup and currants on together ti> boll, until they burst 
open and appear done, say about twenty minutes; and then 
run them gently through a bag as you do calf s-feet Jelly. 
If you find it goes too slowly through, prees it gently, or 
stir it careftilly with a spoon to help it through, but do not ] 
squeeze it much. Then put what 1s left of it in jars, to use j 
as cranberries. 

Preserving FnuL —The fruit should be boiled without the | 
sugar for a quarter of an hour before adding the wanned 
sugar, twelve ounces to each pound of fruit, and then be 
boiled quickly for fifteen minutes longer. A very good 
way to preserve fruit whole, as raspberries, gooseberries, \ 
and plums, is to boll the sugar with a little water for ten j 
minutes, then add a small piece, size of a filbert, of citric j 
acid crystal. When this Is dissolved, put in the fruit, stir it j 
with a wooden spoon, but not so as to mash the fruit; let it \ 
now boil for twenty minuted, stirring it often, but not skim- 5 
ming it. 1 

Preserved Cherries. —Take the stones out of your cherries > 
with a quill; and to every pound of fruit add three-quar- \ 
ters of a pound of refined sugar, pounded aud sifted. < 
8trow about one-third of the sugar over the cherries, and < 
let them stand all night Set them over a slow fire, with 
the sugar and juice that ran from them, and give them a ' 
gentle scald. Then take them out, and put them into the 
jars. Boil the syrup until It is thick, and pour it ovor ! 
them. Tie them down with brandy-paper. 

To Use Soapberries. —Stew the fresh berries, strain the Juice, I 
sweeten it, and put it over the fire In a porcelain kettle. ; 
When it boils, stir in some corn-starch nibbed smooth, in ! 
cold water. The starch should be used in the proportion 
of two tablespoonfuls to one pint of juice. When thick- I 
ened and thoroughly cooked, pour into molds which you 
have wet with cold water. Fancy-shaped molds are desir¬ 
able. Serve with cream and powdered sugar.' 

Cherry Syrup. —Pick the stems off some cherries—not too 
ripe, crush and then leave them for twentyfour hoars, pass 
through a tammy first, thoroughly pressing the crushed ; 
fruit, then through a filter. To one pound and two ounces I 
of clear liquid, put two pouuds of loaf-sugar in a copper ; 
preserving-pan ; Just allow it to boll, clearing away any I 
scum as it rises; when cool, pour it into bottles—pint-size ! 
being best. 5 

Soapberry AcuL—Dissolve two ounces and a half of tar- \ 
taric acid in a quart of water; pour it upon six pounds of ? 
red raspberries; let It stand twentyfour hours, then strain j 
-without pressing the fruit, except ever so slightly. To each \ 
pint of the llqnor, add one potmd and a half of loaf-sugar, i 
stir until it dissolves. Bottle, but leave it uncorked for four ? 
or five days, when it will be ready for use. Use as above. < 

Black-Currant Jelly for Sore Throals .—Boll the currants, > 
stripped from the stalks, till the Juice is extracted. Then \ 
strain it through a Jelly-bag—weigh the juice, and for each 
pint allow hair a pound of sugar and a gill of vinegar. 
Let the whole boll for thirty minutes; put into small 
molds. 

To Clarify Syrup for Preserves.—Put one pint of cold 
water in a kettle ; bent the white of an egg, and stir It into 
the water until it thickens. Then add the syrup nearly 


cold. Fruit should never be 'put into the syrup while 
it is hot Allow it to cool. It makes the fruit hard and 
shrinks it 

timbetitsde for Lemonade .—Procure two medium-sized sticks 
of rhubarb, cut into small pieces, and put into a Jug with 
a good spoonful of sugar, and strip of thinly-pared lemon- 
peel. Four upon it a pint or so of boiling water, aud let it 
stand till cold. It is most refreshing, as well as wholesome. 

Strawberries Boiled AUme .—Pick the strawberries, weigh 
them, and boil for half an hour—constantly stirring. Add 
half a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit, and boil till 
the jam will set 

2b Clarify Sugar (Another Seceipt ).—Two pounds of sugar, 
one pint of water, three eggs well beaten. Boll until clear. 
Strain through a linen bag. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“ Really a Good Thiug.—A fter trying any number of 
soaps, we have settled down on Packer’s Tar Soap as the 
best of all, whether as a toilet or a medicinal soap. It is 
remarkably pure, cleansing, and healing; it is excellent in 
a large variety of skin-diseases, among which we particularly 
name seborrhoea of the scalp, dandruff, Intertrigo, and 
winter prurigo, all of them very common and very obsti¬ 
nate. It contains the balsamic virtues of the pine in u high 
degree, and is softening aud refreshing to the skin. We 
commend it, without hesitation, as the most satisfactory 
soap that we have ever used.”—D. G. Brinton, M.D. (vide 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, Philadelphia). 

To Readers of this magazine, handsomely illustrated 
publications will be sent free on application to Chaa. 8. Fee, 
G. P. & T. A N. P. R. R., St. Raul, Minn., viz: Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, Proctor Knott’s Duluth Speech 
Illustrated, Thro’ Wonderland, and No. Pac. Excursions. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

KEW SERIES. 

BY ABB AH LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 

NO. 6.—IjfYAKTlLE MORTALITY : CAUSE. 

Basing our view upon points and facts presented in our 
previous two article*, we cannot believe that it is & law of 
nature—as has been asserted—that one-third of the human 
race born must perish before closiug the fifth year, If 
not, then the Important question arises: Whence the cause 
or causes of this frightftil mortality? 

From ovor two scores of years of observation, we are 
inclined, honestly and conscientiously, to charge it abont 
equally to mothers, to nurses—which Includes obtrusive 
old crones—and to the doctors of our land. 

Let us reason together, and briefly examine these several 
points, and, if possible, learn a lesson therefrom : 

In the first place, let the question be asked: How cah 
mothers expect to give birth to healthy children, when they 
arc unhealthy themselves, and constantly violate the plainest 
physiological laws, in eating and dressing, at home and 
abroad? 

In the second place, both Infants and children are dressed 
in such a manner as to invite catarrhal affection, croup, 
diphtheria, and other kindred affections; while negligence 
is manifested in keeping the throat, chest, and other parte 
of the l*ody clean and dry. 

In the third place, infants are nursed, or given the bottle, 
too frequently by one-half at least—yes, thrice and fourfold 
—as often as they should he, which keeps their delicate 
stomachs surcharged with sour Indigestible curd: which, 
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if not thrown off, leads to colic, diarrhoea, etc* Bat, not 
iufrequeutiy, the mother or nurse adds “ cracker-victuals," 
or “panada,” which completes Its misery, by giving rise to 
indigestion, fermentation, cramp, choiera-infantum, and, by 
reflex action, to t/rainal affection. 

The “ nurse,” duriug the mouth of her ministration, not 
infrequently lays foundation for innumerable ills by dosing 
the infant with various kinds of “tea” and “drops,” to 
relievo it of colic or derangement of digestion caused by 
improper nursing or feeding and care-taking, and, next, 
making matters worse by her self-opinionated ignorance, 
bhe “knows.” For hasn’t she “nursed and taken care of 
more children than either mother or doctor”? And she 
doesn’t “want any advioe from them” I And, when the 
infant is stricken with croup, the nurse “ knows,” or a bevy 
of old women “know,” and “a little goose-grease and 
molasses” or some other time-honored infallible prescription 
ip all that is required. Or maybe a doctor is sent for who 
practices medicine as a trade, who hastily examines the 
little sufferer, leaves a little medicine, or writes a prescrip¬ 
tion, and departs without noticing the infant’s surrounding 
—its steaming lit#e cot, the hot close room—without advis¬ 
ing ventilation, the removal of quilts, and clearing the 
room of a half-dozen Idle gossips or lookers-on, without 
giving explicit directions as to food, drink, nursing, and 
general care—often of more value than his medicine. And 
the agonized mother soon becomes bewildered, and, in her 
distress, asks of her multitude of counselors: ** What shall 
I do?” 


MISCELLANEOUS. ] 

How to Choosb Wall-Paper.— In choosing paper, great ; 
care should be exercised, as the color and general appear- • 
ance of most of the patterns change very greatly under gas ; 
or lamp light It is, therefore, desirable to select three or | 
four patterns, pat them upon the walls of the room, and j 
examine their general effort carefully by day and by night, ! 
before making a final choice ; for not only do some patterns j 
and colon materially alter by artificial light, but soma, \ 
especially green and blue, absorb an immense amount of ] 
light, and are, therefore, not fitted for any rooms which aro ! 
to be economically lighted. In papering the walls of a 
diniffg-room, there are, of course, very many ways of treat¬ 
ment, and, among the numerous good examples of paper- 
hanging now made, there should be no difficulty in selecting 
some really good patterns, artistic in design and coloring, j 
As before stated, a dado or wainscot forms a desirable basis 
for a dining-room, a wide frieze a proper finish to the wall, 
instead of carrying up the genoral tone of color of the wall 
to the ceiling or cornice ; this suggests itself as infinitely 
more artistic than carrying up the same color or decoration 
to the top of the room, and thus making a sudden break 
without any gr&dation of oolor between it and the ceiling, 
excepting, of course, in cases where the ceiling Is very low ; 
then the treatment most be made without either wainscot¬ 
ing or frieze. When a plain color is desired as aback- 
ground for pictures, the very cheapest and commonest paper 
often makes the most artistic and serviceable finish; the 
yollow-gray, gray-brown, and yellow-brown common wrap¬ 
ping-paper—the coarser the better—makes a very effective 
and cheap covering for a wall. This paper can be bought 
by the roll. Finally, see that your paper is non-arsenical. 

Oaro should also be taken, in repapering a room, that the 
paper should not be so gay as to make carpets and furniture, 
if they too are not renewed, look worse than before. A 
light paper is so tnnch more cheerful than the very dark 
ones so recently fashionable, that we would recommend It 
always ; moreover, it wears better, as a rule, does not rub, as 
a dark one does. For bed-rooms and nursery, and for the 
living-room, a light or moderately light papor—always, how¬ 


ever, with reference to the furniture and carpets—ehould be 
need. 

Hollyhocks : Whir To Plant Them, Etc., Etc.— It is a 
proof of reviving taste to see the hollyhock becoming fash¬ 
ionable again. This flower was known, in England, nearly 
two hundred years ago, and has continued to be popular 
there ever since. It has recently become & great favorite 
here. One reason for this is, it is comparatively easy to cul¬ 
tivate, for it will grow well in any ordinary garden-ground. 
But a rich loam suits it best, and the situation should to 
open, as it requires plenty of light and air. Although the 
more hardy varieties may be planted in autumn, March and 
April will be found to be the best time; and during winter 
the plants—that is, the more tender kinds—should be well 
earthed up and covered at top with leaves or short litter. 
The plants should staud at least four feet apart, and all 
through the growing season careful search must be made 
from time to time for slugs, as these pests are very fond of 
the plant in question. Early in the month of June—though 
tiie work may be done a month later—all side-shoots, save 
two or three of the strongest, should be removed, those 
removed being planted in another part of the garden to in¬ 
crease the stock if desirable. A stout stake should be firmly 
fixed in the ground close to every plant, and the flowor- 
spike tiod securely to it iu soveral places. During dry hot 
weather, water must be liberally supplied ; and a mulching 
of half-rotted manure rouud about the plants will bo highly 
beneficial, and tend to incroase the size and brilliancy of 
the blooms, which will begin to expand In August. If 
unusually large flowers are desired, the spike should be 
shortened, and the flowers kopt shaded during the heat of 
the day. 

September is a good time to sow seed, or, at any rate, as 
soon as it is ripe it may be put in. Soed may also be sown 
in April. Early-flowering varieties, as soon as they have 
finished flowering, should bo cut close down, when they 
will In all probability send up some good shoots, some of 
which may be used for propagating, as already advisod, the 
remaining ones being left to flower the following season. 
Cuttings may be made as late as October, and, If placed 
where they will have the boneftt of a little bottom-heat, 
they will soon strike and become nice young plants. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fio. i.— Evening-Dress, or Cream Lace and Golden- 
Brown Surah. The underskirt is of the brown surah, 
perfectly plfqn, except at the left side, whore the panel is 
made np of four side-plaited flonncee. The overdress is of 
a deep flouncing of cream-white lace, plaip, and fulled into 
the waist across the front and right side. The back is 
slightly puffed, to form the drapery, which is attached to 
the silk panel by three fiat bows of ribbon to match. The 
front-edge is ornamented by long loops of the ribbon. 
Pointed corsage of the lace, made over the silk lining. 
Elbow-sleeves, opening over a puff of the brown surah. 
A fall of lace, with a small bow of ribbon, finishes the 
sleeves. High standing collar. The ornament for the hair 
is of ostrich-tips and loops of narrow velvet ribbon. 

Fio. ii.—House-Dress, or Heliotrope Nun’s-Veilino. 
The underskirt Is figured, and laid in deep kilt-plaits all 
round. The overdrapery forms a long shawl-shaped tablier, 
with the back very much puffed over the tournure. The 
back-drapery is, attached to the bodice, like a polonaise. 
The front of the hodioe opens over a long plaited vest of 
the figured material. High standing collar. Tlain coat- 
sleeves. 

Fio. hi.— Evbnino-Debss, or Embboidered Mull, over 
a pale terra-cotta surah. The silk petticoat Is plain In 
front, and plaited frill at the back. The overdress, of the 
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embroidered mall, k plaited all around the waist, hangs 
straight in Croat, and k caught up on the kit side, te dis¬ 
play the underskirt The bodice k of the corah, with a 
scarf-fichu of the mull, which laps orer from the right to 
the left side. Full elbow-sleeves, finished by a band of 
narrow ribbon, with bow-and-eods above the frill. High 
itvmd^pg collar. Bouquet of field-flowers for the corsage, 
a smaller spray for the hair. 

Fio. iv.— Dinner-Dress, or Lacs, over a pale-olive silk 
petticoat The underskirt, of the silk, has a six-inch flounce 
of the lace on the edge of the petticoat the side-panel being 
filled up by rows of trimming-lace, ornamented by loope- 
aud-ends of narrow ribbon in holiotrope and pale-yellow. 
The overdrapery k made of deep flouucing-lace, which 
bangs in straight folds—except ou the right side, where 
It is slightly draped. The poiuted bodice has a Y-shaped 
plaited vest finished at the throat by a Jabot of lace, with 
bows of ribbon interspersed. Full elbow-sleeves of lace, 
gathered into cuffs of the silk. Bow of ribbon at the 
shoulder. Loops of ribbon to match, for the hair. 

Fio. v.—E vening-Dress, or Dotted Black Lace, over 
a black silk lining and petticoat. The skirt of the lace 
k arranged in two deep puffs on to the foundation-petti¬ 
coat, the back very much puffed over the touruure. The 
bodice k foil from the neck to the elongated waist Full 
puffed sleeves. Waistband and sash of piuk surah, tied 
half-way down the skirt by loopsand-ends of ribbon to 
match. A crescent-shaped ornament k worn in the hair. 

Fio. vi.— Walrimo-Dress, or Woolen Lace, over a 
moir6 skirt The petticoat k of black or colored moir6 
silk, one large box-plait covering the front-gore. The 
sides and back are laid in large kilt-plaits. The overdress 
it of woolen lace in color to match the p et ti c oat It opens 
iu front and k looped up high on the right side. The back 
k simply draped. The bodice, also of the lace, is pointed 
in front with a short postillion-back. The front opens 
over a half-vest of the moirfi, which has an inner hand¬ 
kerchief of white mull or silk muslin. High standing 
collar of Jet beads. Tight coat-sleeves, with cuffi of jet 
beads and moirft. Hat of dotted black tulle, trimmed with 
flowers and loops of ribbon. 

Fio. vii.—House-Dress, or Dark-Blur and Beioe- 
Colored Camel's-Hair or Nun’e-Veilino. The skirt is 
bordered with scalloped bands of the two colored materials. 
The under band k of the beige-color, the upper ones of the 
dark-blue. The same trimming, in the same order, orna¬ 
ments the t&blier and tunic. The bodice has bretellee and 
calk of scalloped beige. High standing collar and coat- 
sleeves. This model will look well for the autumn, made 
of dark-blue cloth, with the trimming of coachman’s-drab, 
gray, or almond-colored cloth. 

Fios. via and ix.—House-Dress ros Country, Back 
axd Front or £tamine, over black or colored silk. The 
underskirt is of silk, with long straight drapery of the 
material—box-plaited—on the left side, and caught up on 
the right hip with a small puff. Bodice with puffed collar 
in front, and a hood-shaped trimming at the back. The 
upright collar and bow are of velvet Plain coat-sleeves. 

Fio. x.—H ouse-Dress, or Cream-White Nun’s-Vrilino. 
One skirt, plain on the right side, from the poiut of the 
bodice. The left side k plaited full into the waist around 
the point Short deml-train, full and plain. Bodice pointed, 
bock and front The bodice and skirt are ornamented with 
overlapping loops of picot-edged ribbon, either grot-grain 
or watered. Cuffs and high standing collar the same. 

Fio. xl — Xbw-Style Sleeve, opeu on the outside of the 
ann, over a puffing of dotted lace. The sleeve is edged with 
bead or ball trimming. A tiny bow of ribbon at the point 
of opening. 

$ia. xii.—Ornament tor thr Hair. A Jet or gilt 
butterfly on long hairpin, in the centre of a tuft of short 
ostrioh-tips. 


Fio. xm.—S leeve, of woalsn or silk material, trimmed 
with bias folds and loops of narrow ribbon. 

Fto. xiv.—W alxino-Drrss, or Strited Blub and Tan 
Summer Camel’s-Hair. The underskirt is kilted on to a 
foundation -yoke. The overdrapery k long and plain, 
plaited up very high on the leit hip. The front-drapery 
lastehs over the bodice, and opens at the right side. Iho 
bodice k an elongated round waist, opening in front over 
a vest of white piqut or silk to match the dress. The 
bodice has a turnover collar with revets. Plain coat- 
sleeves, cuffs made of stripes on the croasway of material. 
Hat of mixed blue and 6cru straw, faced with velvet, and 
trimmed with long loops and butterfly-bows of ribbon in 
two colon. 

Fio. xv.— Bodice, or Muslin or Tennis-Flannel. The 
bodice has three box-plaits, back and front, into a poiuted 
yoke. The front-plait exteuds to the high standing collar. 
The sleeves have a box-plait down the back of the arm, 
which forms the frill at the elbow, where it k confined by 
a band-and-bow of ribbon. Waistband of ribbon, tied with 
a small flat bow. 

Fio. xvi.—Fichu, or Lace, made on net foundation, and 
trimmed with bows of striped gauze ribbon. 

Fio. xvii.—Walking-Dress, or Novelty Striped Yelvbt . 
and Woolen Material, in mixed and plain colon. The 
stripe k used for the petticoat, which k kilt-plaited. The 
overdrapery is faced with the stripe, being made of the 
plain material. On the right side only it k looped up high, 
to display the petticoat. The left side falls straight to the 
edge of the skirt The bodice of the plain goods k pointed 
in front, opening over a vest of the stripe. At the back of 
the bodice, there is a short postillion. High standing collar 
of the stripe. Coat-sleeves fulled at the Shoulders. Cuffs 
of the material, opening over a bit of the stripe. Hat of 
fancy straw, turned np at the bock, and trimmed with 
flowers and ribbon to correspond with the tone of the 
costume. Parasol of pongee, edged with lace. 

General Remarks. —Lace flouncing will be very much 
worn, this season, over colored surah skirts, and trimmed 
with loops of ribbon. This flouncing will also be made up 
into piazxa-wraps or shoulder-shawls, lined with colored 
surah, primrose-yellow and mauve being the most fashion¬ 
able colors. Shoulder-capes of the material of the dress, 
edged with bead trimming, complete a street-costume. 

Scarf-iHauilet are the newest thing in wraps. They are 
nearly straight, being fitted with shoulder-seams. A hood 
lined with silk finishes the back. These mantles tie at the 
waist-line with bow-and-ends of black watered ribbon. 
These scarf-mantles are made of black lace or grenadine. 

Striped eurak and figured China silk combined with plain 
are made very simply—such as a plain underskirt with 
the overdress simply caught up, on the left side, under long 
loops-and-enda of ribbon. 

Plain borage and nvnt-reiling come in an endless variety 
of shades for summer costumes, and cheap enough to be 
within the limit of almost any person. 

For children' s-uwar, sailor-suits in white and bine flannel, 
for seaside and mountain, are almost indispensable. If 
trimmed with worsted braid or bias bands of striped flannel, 
these suits can easily be washed or scoured. 

Abo, for little girl• of three to four yean, simple little 
coats of Ch&mbray gingham, with skirt gathered into a 
short waist, over which three capes edged with embroidery 
fasten under the collar. Sash of the giugham, and Nor¬ 
mandy cap, also of gingham, make a pretty costume. 

Dricing-jacket* of checked or pin-striped cloth are made 
either single or double breasted, with or without a hood. 
The hoods are lined with gay-colored silk. 

Large thadc-haU, in colored straw, are profusely trimmed 
with flowers, gauze, and ribbon. For little girls, shirred 
muslin hats will be very much worn, also red and white 
felt, and shirred Turkey-red hats for tho seaside. 
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children's fashions 


OUR PARIS LETTER. — 


OUB PARIS LETTER. 

Rue de8 Petits Champs. 

The prettiest bonnets for summer wear, ou dressy occa¬ 
sions, are undoubtedly those composed entirely of flowers, 
and there never was a season when these delicate and 
picturesque forms of headgear were more tasteful or more 
popular. They are usually made of small flat flowers, set 
close to the frame, with an aigrette of flowers in front or 
at one side. Yiolets were the first blossoms to be thus 
employed, but purple and white lilacs, lllies-of-the-valloy, 
crocuses, and forget-me-nots are also extensively used. 
Sometimes the bonnet is composed of flower-petals only, 
with a group of flowers or of buds and leaves set at one 
side. Thus, a very pretty bonnet, intended for a brunette 
Parisian belle, was in crocus-petals, with a cluster of the 
flowers, and of the long stiff pointed green leaves, In the 
guise of trimming. Another charming bonnet was in pink 
roeo-petals, with a knot of scarcely-opened little rosebuds, 
with their stalks and foliage placed at one side. The long 
blossoms of the lilac are laid in flat rows on the frame, with 
sometimes a ribbon in heliotrope faille passed around the 
bonnet; but, as a rulo, these bonnets have more stylo when 
composed only of flowers. The red and white currant, 
intermixed with currant-loaves, form an extremely pretty 
bonnet, the crown and the front of the brim being com¬ 
posed of massed currant-leaves, while the red and white 
fruit is placed at the sides and top of the bonnet Long 
sprays of flowers, arranged in the guise of feathers, are 
much used for trimming straw hats and bonnets. They are 
mado of very light flowers, mounted in the shape of a long 
ostrich-feather. Lilacs, daisies, and poppies are much used 
ia this way, but the prettiest of all these flower-feathers is 
one in linden blossoms and leavos, which has a fresh 
summer look, altogether captivating. A now trimming 
for a hat or bonnet is a large cluster of roses in different 
shades, from crimson to cream-white, intermingled with 
young rose-shoots, which give to the garniture the look of 
height which is now indispenaablo to ail bouquets or groups 
of flowers for hats or bonnets. This roso - trimming is 
especially elegant on a bonnet of block laco. Tho nowest 
shapo for bonnets is the lanco-polnt or ace-of-spades front, 
the style of which is sufficiently indicated by its name. It 
is trying to most faces, but is very becoming to some per¬ 
sons. However, tho variety of shapes and materials for 
hats and bonnets this summer is so great that no one need 
wear an unbecoming form for fashion's sake, as is sometimes 
the case. One of tho very latest bonnets is in black crino¬ 
line lace, with an ace-of-epodes front, filled in with plaited 
black lace, and ornamented outside with throo very largo 
popples—one blAck, another scarlet, aud a third sulphur- 
yellow, in silk lace, set amid ruchings of black tulle or 
lace. 

For walking-drosses, we were threatened with an ava¬ 
lanche of plaids at the beginning of tho season, but that 
very trying pattern is less popular than it promised to bo at 
one time. Large checks and plaids are, however, much 
worn, but they are so skillfully intermingled with plain 
materials that a good deal of tho unbecomingness of tho 
figure is avoided. They are usually cut bias when used for 
sleeves and overdresses Foulards are shown in all sorts of 
delicate little Watteau figures on a cream ground, and also 
iu large scattered white devices on brown or brilliant dark- 
blue grounds. Those last are mado up with blouse-vests 
of scarlet surah. A now lace, called Lyons point, has 
been introduced for tho black lace dresses that keep their 
vogue, despite the adverse influence of the cheap imitation 
Chantilly luces of past seasons, which cost but littlo, 
but which become rusty and flimsy with a few days* wear¬ 
ing. The Lyons point Is a machine-mado lace, but is all 
silk and reproduces tho figures of tho real Spanish lace. It 
is Ann in texture, and very silken In surface. It may be 
made up over a high-uuckod or low-necked corsage at will, 


but the flowers are too large to look well over the skin, In 
the last-named instance. Black gauzes and grenadines, 
striped with wide velvet stripes, aud made up with trim¬ 
ming of plain gauze or black lace and velvet ribbon, make 
Tory usefhl aud handsome watering-place dresses. For 
elegant walking-dreams, the underskirt is generally the 
handsomest portion of the costume, being either in a much 
richer material than the rest of the dress, or else embroidered 
by hand with silk, in the same shade as tho material. 
Thus, over an underskirt of silver-gray faille embroidered 
in flora-silk of a shade darker, was draped an overskirt in 
soft plaid moosseline-do-laine in shades of gray inter¬ 
mingled with white. The corsage was made blouse- 
fashion, with a frontage of silk matching the undorskirt. 

Sun-umbrellas have driven parasols entirely out of the 
field, for even the so-called parasols of the season are veri¬ 
table sun-umbrellas as to size. Nobody carries a diminutive 
sun-shade any more. For demi-toilette, that is to say, to 
carry with costumes of plaid or check materials or in the 
large-patterned foulards, a sun-umbrella to match tho dress, 
and, if possible, of the same material, is essential. A very 
handsome and useful sun-umbrella is in imitation Chantilly 
over black satin, and is bordered with a ruffle of wide lacc. 
The handle is in carved ebony. Veiy elegant sun-umbrellas 
are in 6cru silk net, made up very full over cerise faille, aud 
trimmed with a ruffle of embroidered net ficru silk gauze, 
embroidered with tiny roses, and mado up over deep-pink 
faille, is also pnt on very full, and has a ruffle on the 
embroidered gauze. Black net, spotted with dots of jet 
beads and trimmed with jetted lace, is made up over green 
faille. Some of the sun-umbrellas are composed of gauze 
or net, made up in full gathers and without lining; but 
they do not afford much shade, and are not suited to the 
sunshine of an American summer. For those very hand¬ 
some sun-umbrellas, handles in antique Dresden or Sevres 
porcelain are the height of elegance. 

The latest novelty in chaussure is the low shoe, fastened 
with straps across the instep, so as to show off the silk 
stocking, matching the principal shade of the costume. It is 
very effective lor promdflado-wear. Silk gloves are restored 
to favor with tho advent of warm weather, but those w ith 
laco wrists or gauntlets are entirely out of fixshion. The 
glove must be of the very best quality, and in the twelve 
or fourteen button length. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fiq. i.—Girl’s Dress, or Flannel or Gingham, braided, 
or trimmed with a band of embroidery on the edge of the 
skirt and across the front and bock of tho yoke. The waist 
and skirt are full, and gathored Into the yoke and waist¬ 
band. Sash of the material, simply hemmed. Sleeve full 
at the Bhoulder. At tho wrist, it Is gathored Into a baud, 
and forms a rufflo. Straw hat, trimmed with ribbon to 
match the costume. 

Fia. ii.—B oy’s Sailor-Suit, or Checked Tweed. 
Knickerbocker pants. Blouse-waist, with square sailor- 
collar at the back; in front, it comes to a long point. The 
collar and cuflfe are trimmed with tho pin-striped flannel 
of which tho undershirt Is mado. This suit may also bo 
mode in checkod blue linen, with plain blue linen for 
collar and cufla, trimmed with several rows of narrow 
cotton braid. 

Fig. iii.—Little Girl’s Dress, or Dotted Delaine or 
Muslin. Tho waist and skirt are plaited. Tho waist is 
first shirred around tho neck, and thou tho fullness laid 
in side-plaits to the waist, both hack and front The edge 
of the skirt is finished with embroidery. Sloevos, collar, 
and sash are of velvet ribbon. Hat of fine straw, trimmed 
with large rosettes of velvet ribbon. 
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[See the Story , "A Lawn-Tennis Tournament.''] 

THE “TENNIS” QUEEN. 
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CAPITOLA. 

BY HESTER LYNNE. 



C APITOLA BEGGS! Wbat a thorn in the 
flesh that name was to its unfortunate 
owner. 

“As if it were not misfortune enough,” 
said Capitola, with a shake of her pretty head, 
“ to have Beggs for a surname, without having 
such a heathenish title os ‘Capitola’ tacked on 
to it.” 

Capitola s mother was a romantic little woman, 
with a decided weakness for such novels as had 
thrilling plots; and, when Capitola was born, it 
was just after the name of a favorite heroine 
had taken a violent bold on Mrs. Beggs's fancy. 


the child was called, to 
g discomfiture, 
itely, in course of time, 
pitola” came to be short- 
led to “Cap,” by the 
girl’s companions; and 
she was only too ready 
to accept the amend¬ 
ment, so “Cap” she 
was generally called. 

Cap was really an 
unusually pretty girl. 
Her soft brown eyes 
looked out from the 
round dimpled face, 
in an honest fearless 
fashion, which was 
very bewitching. Her 
quickly coming blush¬ 
es receded as quickly 
as they appeared. 8be 
had a sweet red 
mouth, a very kissable 
one, and pearly teeth, 
and a low broad brow, 
crowned with wavy 
chestnut hair. Yet, 
notwithstanding her 
beauty, or .perhaps 
because of it, the feminine portion of the village 
community did not quite approve of her. 

It was not natural for a girl of her age, they 
said, to care no more for the sterner sex than 
Cap appeared to. “ It is some deep and com¬ 
plicated form of coquetry, depend on it,” said 
a sour old maid, the greatest and most malignant 
of all the tea-table gossips. “ Oh, she’s a deep 
one.” 

But Cap went on in the even tenor of her 
way, regardless of these malicious aspersions. 
Perhaps the more so because the young men of the 
village seemed to find her open indifference mere 

(181) 
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CAPITOL A. 




charming, after all, than the too often obvious 
wiles and fascinations of more susceptible 
maidens. 

But Cap’s tinj^ame at last, and the Buitors 
whom she had Rubbed so unmercifully were now 
to be avenged. For, one eventful Sunday, “ big 
with fate,” Cap, sitting demurely in the family 
pew, began all at once to have an uncomfortable 
feeling that somebody was watching her. 

She turned her head, and there, sure enough, 
was a pair of dark-gray eyes bent inquisitively 
upon her. I do not think, if the eyes had not 
been set in such a handsome face, that Cap 
would have turned away so suddenly, nor that 
iho rich rod flush would have spread from the 
roots of her pretty hair to the dimpled chin. 
But so it was. Cap had met her fate. 

When Cap left the church, she could not resist 
the temptation to glance around, for another 
look at that face. She caught the gray eye* 
watching her, and, with one scathing look of 
scorn, such as girls givo when so detected, she 
flung up her head and walked on. 

But, beforo she had gone a dozen paces, she 
heard a quick step behind her, and a voice that 
said “ Miss Beggs!” rather impatiently. Turn¬ 
ing short around, she encountered the handsome 
stranger. He held a book in his hand, which 
Cap recognized as her hymn-book. Raising his 
hat, he said: 

44 1 think this is your property,” and, opening 


it at the fly-leaf, he read: “Capitola 
Beggs,” lingering over each syllable 
of the obnoxious title, while his gray 
eyes danced with amusement. 

Cap took the book with a low 
“ Thank you ” and another haughty 
toss of the head and hurried away. 
But her face burned at his amused 
glance and the half-suppressed 
laughter os he read her name. 

Yet, angry os she was, she could 
not keep her thoughts from him. 
All through the long Sunday after¬ 
noon, try as she would to banish him from her 
mind, Cap found her memory reverting to his 
handsome manly face. 

Later in the evening, she heard her brother 
relate how a young physician, named Charles 
Albion, had taken the office of old Dr. Wiggins, 
who, a short time before, had crossed “the 
bourne whence no traveler returns.” “And he 
was in church this morning,” added Jack. “A 
tine-looking fellow, with brown hair and gray 
eyes. You saw him, didn't you, Cap?” 

Cap was sitting at some little distance, in the 
wide old-fashioned window-seat, and appeared 
so deeply engrossed with some photographs and 
engravings, that Jack was forced to repeat the 
question. 

But Cap, though her heart was all a-flutter, 
pretended not to have noticed him, and answered 
indifferently to that effect. Oh, deceitful Cap! 
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After this Sunday, however, it seemed to Cap 
that, everywhere she went, Dr. Albion was the 
lion of the occasion. No one had ever been so 
popular in the village before. But he seemed to 
take little notice of Cap—Cap, who, up to this 
time, had been all-conquering. At best, he treated 
her with an amused indifference that to her, 
accustomed to the homage of the village youths, 
was infinitely galling. 

Always a wide-awake little village, Hayes was 
gayer than usual this winter; and 
sleighing - parties, skating-frolics, 
and all the other amusements 
whereby the inhabitants of small 
villages seek to pass the winter 
nonths, were the order of the day. 

&t one of these, Dr. Albion was 
engaged in a running fire of rep¬ 
artee with pretty Nellie Wynne, a 
rival village belle of Cap. “ Oh,*' 
he said, laughingly, “ you speak of 
names. Miss Wynne. But what’s 
in a name? A rose with any 
other name would smell as sweet.” 

Then, suddenly turning to Cap, 
who was idly turning the leaves 
of an album, he added: “ You 
agree with me, don’t you, Miss 
Cap?” 

“I agree with Shakespeare,” 
she replied, looking up haughtily. 

“ But, Dr. Albion, for the future, 
please remember my name is Miss 
Beggs.” And, with her pretty 
head held erect. Cap moved away, 
and did not notice the doctor again 
that evening.* 

Winter had gone, and spring 
was beginning to put forth its 
fresh buds, when, one day, Cap 
set forth on a pilgrimage in search 
of arbutus. 

She had filled a little paper box 
with the sweet - scented blooms, 
and was turning homeward, 
when suddenly it began to rain. 

It was one of those April showers 
that come without notice. Cap had no umbrella, 
and did not know what to do. Suddenly, she 
heard a quick footstep behind her, and, turning, 
faced Dr. Albion. 

“Will you accept part of my umbrella?” he 
said, holding it over her. There was something 
in his tone, different from what it usually was; it 
was tenderer, Cap thought; and his eyes, too, 
looked at her yearningly. Her heart began to 
beat fast. She tried to laugh and talk, but some- 


l how words failed her. On his part, he also 
s seemed unable to keep up the ordinary conven- 
\ tional chat. At lost, whether it was the unwonted 
j softness of Cap's sweet face, or whether the 
temptation of her rosy mouth was irresistible: 
but certain it was, that Cap found his face sud¬ 
denly close to hers, while a soft caress, like the 
fall of a rose-leaf, dropped on her lips. 

She stepped quickly back from under the 
umbrella, but did not say a word. Yet, as he 


looked at her colorless face, he knew that he had 
sinned past forgiveness. 

At lost she spoke. “ I hate you,” she gasped, 
anger flashing from her eyes. 

He stood humbly before her. “So be it; l 
deserve it,” ho replied. “ But pray don’t stand 
in the rain; take my umbrella,” and, with the 
words, he was gone. 

After this episode, the avoidance was mutual, 
i Cap exchanged only the merest commonplaces 
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with the man who she believed had so deliber- j “Ah, at least you might do that. 1 did not 
ately insulted her. He had written her an $ think you could be so cruel, so hard-hearted, 
eloquent letter of apology, which she deigned to ! much as I deserve it.” 

read, but which she tore up angrily without j Cap turned away her head, to avoid the gaze 
answering it. Perhaps her secret feeling toward \ of those pleading eyes; but her voice was steady 
him made her act in this way, contradictory as \ and cold enough, as she answered : 
it may seem. S “1 don't kuow what you can expect me to 

At last, he met her in person and alone, a J say—certai^y, nothing that you would find very 
stroke of good-fortune for which he had vainly \ agreeable to hear.” 

hoped. It was in the same bit of woodland \ “That means you will not forgive me?” t~ 
where she had gone earlier in the season. She questioned, sadly. 

had now gone there for ferns. Capitola, if her “Forgive you?” hashed Cap, with passionate 
friends were to be believed, had a craze for i bitterness. “ I wonder what you would think 
these. There were even those who said that j of me if I did. I wonder what you suppose 
she reminded them of ferns herself, in her wild j I would think of myself, if I were silly enough, 
grace and freshness: and Dr. Albion had been weak enough. No, I never will forgive you— 
among the number. “Somehow, I always asso- never.” 

date her with ferns,” he said; “it is as if the l “And those are your last words?” he asked, 
brings the fragrance and beauty of the woods < And, if Cap had glanced toward him, she would 
whenever she comes.” When she met him now, < have seen how pale and troubled his handsome 
she would have ignored him, after a curt nod; \ face grew; but Cap did not dare to look, 
but he would not be so repulsed. j “Your very last?” 

“Do you know,” he said, “that I am going ( ‘‘I hope they may be,” she cried, violently, 

away ? It is impossible to stay here, with you ] ” I never want to see you or speak to you again 
hating me so. But I can’t bear to go without! —never, never. 1 wonder how you dared even 
your forgiveness. You will probably never see j to think that 1 would forgive you, much less 
mm again. Won’t you say you pardon me for \ have the courage to ask it.” 
not being able to resist a temptation too great for < She turned to go; she could not venture to 
my strength ?” ] trust herself to remain an instant longer. Poor 

Cap maintained a stubborn silence. If he had \ foolish Cap, she was hurting her own heart as 
only known how difficult it was for her to do so, \ bitterly as she could be punishing him; but 
he might have found new courage. j pride would not permit her to yield. 

“ Won’t you even speak to me?” he persisted. / “ Very well,*’ he said, slowly. “ Perhaps it 
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was too much to ask. I know I was rude, ungen- > 
tlem&nly, everything that was wrong. But think \ 
of mo as kindly as you can ; that is, if you con- \ 
descend to remember me at all.*’ j 

As he concluded, he lifted his hat and walked i 
quiokly away. At the end of the woodland path, \ 
however, he turned for a last look at Cap, at the i 
sweet face that had haunted him for so many j 
day8, ever since he had kissed her, indeed. The \ 
vision that presented itself to his astonished eyes j 
he could hardly believe, however. For there sat j 
Cap, on a log, her face buried in her hands and \ 
her form convulsed with sobs. Could it be pos- i 
sible, after all her hauteur, that she cared for ! 
him ? He hesitated for a moment, and then \ 
rapidly retraced his steps, till he paused beside j 
the forlorn little figure. j 

For a few uneasy minutes, he only stood and j 
looked miserably at Cap, as she sobbed and ? 
sobbed. Then, regardless of the store of rheu- \ 
matisrn which he was laying in for old age by the < 
act, knelt down on the damp ground beside her. \ 
When we are only twentyfive and in love, s 
rheumatism seems comfortably far away, you see! $ 
“ Cap,” he said, trying to draw her little hands J 
from her face, 44 won’t you give me the right to j 
comfort you ? Surely, in these long miserable 5 


weeks, I have expiated my crime. Your auger 
should not endure forever.” 

She looked down at him, and the look em¬ 
boldened him to rise and take a seat beside her 
and slip his arm around her waist. 

44 May 1 return the stolen property?” he said, 
in a whisper. 

Evidently, be saw no negation in the tear- 
stained face; for, the next moment, he pressed 
his lips to hers, in a long clinging kiss. 

Considering the fact that Cap had nursed her 
wrath for weeks because of a similar offense, she 
submitted very gracefully. 

44 Cap,” he said, suddenly, after they had 
talked for a long while, 44 will you answer me 
just one question?” 

44 Well, but you have asked so many already,” 
she rejoined, with a happy laugh. 

44 Just this one more. Only you must promise 
to answer.” 

Cap nodded, and motioned him to continue. 

44 What would you have done, if—if I had not 
looked back, if I had left the village without 
seeing you again?” 

44 You couldn’t have done it, so there’s no 
sense in your question',” vowed Cap, and was 
punished by another kiss. 


TO ELLA. 

BY GEOBOE FREDERICK PARK. 


Is she so beautifiil? No! Well, then, Is she (air? 

Aye, as that snow-white lily you see lifting there 
Its tender form above yon grass-grown mound. 

There is a grace, a sweet and maiden-modest air 
Of loveliness, about her that is crowned 
By purity; a beauty—pensive, rare— 

Lingers about her gentle brow, that’s bound 
As with a garland by her soft brown hair. 

I’ve often heard her sing: so harp JSoliau sings 
When whispering zephyrs tnne its trembling strings. 

Sometimes, in strains like music heard in dreams. 

She moves the soul to tears; again she heavenward springs, 
Like lark that upward soars to greet the beams 
Of morn. Still higher, higher, on her tuneful wings, 

She rises, till ’midst heavenly choirs she seems 
To lose herself, forgetting earthly things. 


Then, when she smiles! If God gave beauty to beguile 
The mind from saddened fancy, it is in that smile: 

The angels must have taught her, as she slept 
; They say, who saw, that, every little while, 

This smile across her features lightly crept 
■ When in her iufancy’s sweet sleep she lay, 

\ Guarded by unseen spirit-forms, that kept 
| Their loving vigil o’er her night and day. 

i Her eyes, they seem—ah me! I know not what they seem; 
> For, when I look in them, I only gaze and dream; 

\ And, when I cease to look, I wake with sighs, 

| Which to conceal I start some trivial theme 
j Of conversation, till, into her eyes, 

\ Whose every glance is like an unsung strain 
That holds my raptured soul in ecstasies, 

I chance once more to look, then dream again. 


EVENING. 

BY J. DOW. 


lasr, rest ere yet the night's begun, 
Whfle o’er the fields the gold still lies! 
Book where the tinted western sun 
Wipes bis flushed brow, his labor done; 


And restfhlly, before he dies, 

Looks backward on his race well run. 

Oh, could we take such calm release, 

Crowned with heav’n’s crown of ev’ning pease! 
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PORCH. 



Over my porch, in beauty blows 
Wreath and spray of the bunksia-rose— 
Coy as a maiden, free as a child. 

Sunny and sweet, uutrained and wild. 

Over my porch and ’neath the eaves. 
Nestles among the fluttering leaves, 

A guild of faith and a guild of song, 

A blithe aud chattering swallow-throng. 

Over my porch, with slumbrous boom. 
Bees are busy among the bloom, 
Honeyed labor from hour to hour 
Deftly plying from flower to flower. 

Over my porch are matins sung, 
Even-song is as sweetly rung, 

And fervid noon hath a call to praise 
In trill aud twitter aud wild-bird lays. 

Service and song are nil around. 


IT- 
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A LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 


IT 1MILT 


Diana had been practicing at lawn-tennis, one $ 
morning, with her brother, and, now that the > 
game was over, and Jack had gone awaj, she j 
flung herself into a chair, in a pretty sheltered j 
arbor at one side of the lawn, breathless and | 
heated, yet still looking ravishingly pretty. \ 

Just then her friend, Thekla Dwight, appeared, \ 
attired for a walk. 

“What!” cried Thekla, “practicing so early 
in the day? What does it mean?” 

“ 1 have been invited to play in the tourna¬ 
ment,” Diana replied, in explanation. 

“You don’t mean it,” cried Thekla, delightr 
edly. “Why, that is a compliment. The Dart¬ 
mouth men are going to play also, and they are 
out-and-out professionals. What a pretty tennis- 
suit that is, too. Oh, I hope you will win, Di. 
Whom are you to play with ?” 

“The ladies choose their partners, one for 
each side,” Diana explained. 

“Do try and get Mr. Ames,” Thekla rattled 
on. “ He is such a splendid player.” 

“ I have never played with him,” Diana 
replied, with a conscious air. 

“ Well, you’ve flirted with him enough, heaven 
knows,” Thekla retorted. 

“He sent me a new racquet,” Diana said, 
with a smile of peculiar meaning. 

“ You little witch!” exclaimed her friend, who 
fell At once to admiring the beautiful boxwood 
racquet, with its delicate inlaying and the silver 
plate bearing Diana’s name beside a bunch of 
blue ribbon. “You have a knack of getting 
things ont of people, Di. The men never send 
me such. But come along; I am going out on 
the lake awhile. Won’t you come with me?” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” Diana replied, 
executing a pirouette, and striking an attitude 
in which she stood with her racquet over her 
hedd, and her lithe figure swaying forward with 
airy grace. She was very pretty; Thekla had 
never seen it so plainly as at that moment a6 
she stood there, her eyes shining and . her' 
cheeks flushed from recent exercise. 

“ Di, you’re a vain little thing,” cried Thekla, 
giving her a good hug, as anyone might have 
wished to do. 

She laughed and ran away, singing some 
light opera-air, while Thekla sat by tbe window 
and waited for her to change her dress. 
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“ Di,” she said, when the latter came hack, 
“I didn't know you had *’ 088 -caro’ going past 
your house.” 

“ Neither we have.” 

“ Why, yes! There goes one now. See!” 

Diana looked out and saw Oscar Ames, with 
one of his college-chums, going down the lake 
path. 

“ You silly thing,” she cried, boxing Thekla’s 
ears playfully. 

“Come on,” Thekla said, springing np. 
“We can’t get exohange-tiekets, but they may 
pass us down the lake.” 

“Iam not going that way,” said Diana, hold¬ 
ing back. “ They will think we have followed 

them. ” 

“Mercy!” said Thekla, who was joking all 
the while. “Commend me to the scruples of 
a coquette. Well, we won’t go out on the lake, 

then, but we can take a walk, I suppose, with 
perfect propriety?” 

Diana assented to this, and off they went 
together. It was very beautiful along the lake 
at Avondale. Diana and Thekla had no trouble 
to find a shady moss-grown spot where the 
fallen trunk of a tree afforded them a resting- 
place. Thekla had brought a book—a most 
delightfiil story—in whioh they were both 
absorbed for an honr, when Thekla suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“I smell tobacco-smoke.” 

“ Hush, Thekla! It is Mr. Ames and that 
Eyre man.” 

The two were sauntering along, quite uncon¬ 
scious of any particular propinquity, when Adon 
Eyre stopped to throw away the stump of his 
last cigar and fill a pipe whioh he brought out 
of the breast of his boating-shirt. 

“So we are in for this lawn-tennis tourna¬ 
ment, eh, Ames, old boy? I am afraid that last 
football-race has knocked the limber out of my 
legs for some time.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid,” Ames replied, 
with a smile. “There is going to be a lot of 
girls in this, and I’ve yet to see the woman who 
can play lawn-tennis. It’s a sight for the gods, 
to see most of them run.” 

“ Oh I” ejaculated Diana, in an undertone, and 
Thekla gave her arm a sympathetic squeeze of 
indignation. 
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“ Yes,” replied Eyre, flinging away a match 
that had gone out. “ Women and cows are 
advised against any ambulatory excesses. But 
isn't Miss Craig going to play in the tournament? 
I’ve heard she has a very fine service.” 

“Yes, I believe she is going to play,” said 
Ames, vaguely- “ I never saw her at the 
racquet.” 

“ But you think it is going to be a walk-over 
for Dartmouth?” 

“ I don’t think there is any question about it. 
It will be mere child’s-play.” 

“Well, I hope so,” Eyre replied. “But I 
don’t share your opinion of girls. I have seen 
some good players, and—I confess I am a little 
uneasy about my game-leg. 1 should hate to be 
beaten by a girl.” 

“That would be ignominy, for a Dartmouth 
champion,” said Ames, laughing. “But I don’t 
think you are in danger, Adon.” 

Eyre did not make any reply. There was a 
fresh whiff of tobacco-smoke, and then they 
moved on, quite unconscious that behind the 
thick screen of laurel and scrub-oak were two 
highly indignant young ladies. 

“Wasn’t that too mean for anything ?” cried 
Diana, actual tears of vexation in her pretty 
eyes. “ I didn’t think he would say anything 
so mean as that. I have half a mind not to 
play at all.” 

“Oh, yes, you must,” Thekla interposed. 
“You must show him that you can play. Oh, 
Di! I’d give anything if you could only beat 
him.” 

“ He knows he can play well,” she said, 
wiping away the angry tears, which Tht&la 
couldn’t quite understand. “But I wouldn’t 
be so vain about it. I hate a conceited man. 
Yes! I will play with him, Thekla, and I’ll 
play my very best. He will have to take back 
what he said. I am determined on that point.” 

The day of the tournament was perfect. 
Diana looked like a “materialized angel,” as 
Thekla said, in he^hirie-aird-white striped tennis- 
skirt, and a jersey trimmed with silver buttons, 
and there was one other, at least, that thought 
so. Certainly, our heroine was looking unusu¬ 
ally well. Her eyes had a feverish brightness, 
and her cheeks glowed like a sunset. Her 
laugh rang out very frequently, too, as she 
chatted with Adon Eyre and Thekla. 

“You must try and keep cool, Di, dear,” her 
friend whispered. “Everything depends on 
your nerves.” 

“I am Bteady as a pendulum,” she answered, 
gayly. “lam just waiting*for Macduff to oome 
on.” 


“ We are to choose partners, aren’t we?” said 
Oscar Ames, coming up, with a confident smile, 
for he knew that he looked uncommonly well in 
his white flannel suit and the red-and-gold 
jacket which he wore over his tennis-shirt. 

“We are,” said Diana, pointedly, indicating 
the ladies. 

“ Of course,” Ames said, with a courteous bow. 
“I am very anxious to play with you, though, 
Miss Craig. I have heard a great deal about 
your proficiency.” 

“ Here, here!” cried Eyre. “ That isn’t fair, 
Oc. You might as well choose your own partner 
as throw yourself at Miss Craig’s head in that 
way.” 

“ Never fear,” Diana said, laughing. “ I am 
not going to play with him.” 

Ames’s countenance fell. 

“ I have heard so much of your skill,” she 
continued, with a smile of saccharine sweetness, 
but which somehow made Ames feel chilly, 
“ that I wish to test my own by yours. I want 
Mr. Eyre to be my partner.” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” Eyre said, 
with alacrity, and Ames looked disappointed. 

“ I shall hate to beat her,” he said to himself, 
“and yet, for the sake of my record, I must 
play my beet. Dartmouth would never forgive 
me if I played into her hands.” 

The tournament took place on the club-grounds 
at Avondale, where tents and pagodas, Japanese 
umbrellas, and parti-colored awnings were flung 
out to shield the spectators from the sun. Ladies 
in airy toilettes and gentlemen in becoming 
negliges were grouped about the court, and a 
flutter of excitement rippled through the gay 
company, as the tennis-players took their stand. 

“ Diana and Adonis,” whispered someone, in 
Thekla’s ear. “ But how is it that Miss Craig 
doesn’t play with Mr. Ames? I thought they 
were—” 

“They are antagonists,” Thekla answered, 
shortly. 

She was somewhat nervous about Diana. After, 
all, had her friend been wise, on such a moment¬ 
ous occasion, to risk her laurels by pitting herself 
against the best player in Dartmouth? 

It would be foolish to attempt to describe th&t 
exciting game, with its spirited returns and swift 
service. Diana had a twist of the wrist that 
sent the balls skimming just over the top of the 
net with hardly force enough to bound out of the 
opposite court. 

“Where did you learn that?” cried Eyre, 
admiringly, as he took his turn at service. 

“I taught myself,” she said, gayly, for She 
and Eyre were winning, and the look of eston- 
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ishment on Oscar Ames's face was something to 
revel in. 

It was a long game, with some brilliant returns 
on both sides, but Diana’s service carried the day. 
Ames was not prepared for it. He did not know 
how to take it. She had a new twist for every 
ball, and he knew he was beaten before they 
called forty odd. 

Huzsas and applause went up for the victors, 
but there were two more games, and a test 
between each two antagonists. Ames and his 
partner won one game, but they were beaten on 
the third, and then Diana returned Ames’s ball 
alone That made some brilliant sorties. Ames 
was quick and agile, but Diana played with a 
wild determination, as she had never played 
before. Once, when Ames sent a boll just inside 
the court, but high in the air, she jumped for 
it and sent it off the edge of the racquet in a 
way that elicited wild applause. 

“Place aux dames!” cried Eyre, enthusias¬ 
tically. “ Oscar, my boy, you are beaten !” 

This was toward the last. There were a few 
more returns, and then Diana served a ball 
which struck the court, but, instead of bounding, 
skimmed off at a tangent, out of the ground 
entirely, and lay forgotten in the grass, in the 
midst of wild cheers of victory. 

“ Di, you dear old thing!” exclaimed Thekla. 
“ I had no idea you would beat him.” 

“Dartmouth retires,” said Adon Eyre, pleas¬ 
antly. “ You have used Ames up completely ” 

“Oh, no,” said Oscar, magnanimously. “I 
have sufficient breath left to congratulate the 
fair victor. I am hardly ashamed to be beaten 
by Miss Craig.” 

“ Even if she is a woman,” said Diana, dart¬ 
ing at him a triumphant look that must be for¬ 
given her. 

“ Because she is one,” said Ames, bowing 
profoundly. 

There was a general chat and congratulation 
then; refreshments came around in pretty little 
basket-trays, and Ames himself begged the priv¬ 
ilege of presenting Miss Craig with the prize she 
had won, a superb vase of Japanese bronze. 

“If I had to be beaten,” he said, in a low 
ton.e, “ I am glad it was by you.” 

• “ I don’t think that it was a nice thing that 
you said a little while ago,” Diana answered, 
sharply. 

“What?” 

“You implied that you hadn’t played your 
best. I think it is unworthy of you to pretend 
you gave away the game.” 

• “ I never pretended anything of sort,” 

cried Ames, indignantly. '* \ 
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1 “ You said you were not ashamed to be beaten, 

‘ because I was a woman.’ I don’t know what 
that means, unless it is that you wouldn’t attempt 
to beat me. I am sure Miss Dwight thought you 
meant that.” 

“Indeed, I did riot. You beat me ffcirly. 

\ Everybody who knows anything about tennis 
knew that*” 

“Anyhow,” she persisted, “ you said a shabby 
thing about me the other day.” 

“What did I say?” cried Oscar, desperately. 
“ You said I—that is, you said girls couldn’t 
play tennis, anyhow. You weren’t afraid of 
any of them.” 

“I—” 

“Don’t deny it! I heard you say it to Mr. 
Eyre, when you were walking by the lake.” 

“I should not have accused you of listening*” 
he said, hotly, driven to the wall. 

“I didn’t listen. I couldn’t help healing. 
You passed by where I was sitting.” 

“ Well, I did say it,” he said, doggedly. “ I 
suppose that is a fearful crime.” 

“ It was abominably mean of yon,” said Diana, 
emphatically, and she turned from him to speak 
; to someone else. 

Ames moved away. He saw her afterward, 
with Adon Eyre, and that sent him off the 
tennis-court altogether. From that hour, it 
became apparent to everybody that Diana had 
transferred her interest from Ames to Eyre. Jt* 
was Adon with whom she walked, flirted, 
danced, rowed, and drove. 

“I suppose Adon has told you he is engaged?” 

> An^js said, one day, when chance threw him 
< iOte-i\-tete with Diana. 

\ “Engaged?” echoed Diana, vaguely. “That 
\ means—he is amused, I suppose. You speak 
l as though that were the end of hope.” 

> “I say he has no business to flirt with you as 
! he does,” said Ames, warmly. 

| “ Because you’d like to yourself,” said Diana, 

i with a twinkle in her eye. 

* “ He is engaged to my cousin. I won’t let 

him make a fool of her.” 

| “Ah!” 

i “And you ought not to encourage him. I 
\ have always relied on Adon os a man of honor, 

> and—” 

> “Can your cousin play lawn-tennis?’’ Diana 
\ interrupted, in a bland way. 

< “I don’t know',” Ames replied, shortly. 

“ But you admit she may, even though she is 
a girl.” 

“You know very well that I hate taken back 
: all I said about girls not playing lawn-tennis. 

; Confound it—” 
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“Why, Mr. Ames!” 

“Well,” he burst forth, “you shan’t grind 
me in this way any longer. I’ve said I was 
sorry, and what more do you want?” 

“RevengeI” Diana said, quickly. 

“ Well, you’ve got that! If you wanted to 
make me suffer for my conceit, you’ve gone the 
right way about it. If you keep on in this fash¬ 
ion, you’ll make me quarrel with my best friend.” 

“ If you could only mAke it a duel,” Diana 
said, wistfully, “I could almost forgive you.” 

“You are a heartless coquette!” said Ames, 
bitterly, and he left her with indignation burn¬ 
ing in his heart. 

Thekla came, the next day, to bring a tremen¬ 
dous secret. She was nervous and frightened. 

“You don’t know what has happened,” she 
said, fmxiously. “Di, I am afraid you have 
gone too far with Mr. Eyre. Phil says they 
har% quarreled about you, and—and they are \ 
going to fight a duel.” \ 

“ What?” cried Diana, sharply, forgetting her ! 
romantic preference for such an episode. | 

“Did you ever hear of such insanity? I 
want Phil to have them arrested. But he won’t, \ 
you know. None of the men will.” i 

“ But they are not going to fight with—with— j 
to kill each other?” Diana exclaimed. “Oh, \ 
Thekla! When is it to be? I—I— This 
mustn’t take place. It would be too dreadful.” 

“Well,” said Thekla, “you are the only one 
who can stop it.” 

“I?” 

“ Yes; you must interfere, Diana. It would be 
dreadful if you were to have anything like that 
on your conscience.” 

“ What can I do?” she cried, nervously. 

#< Write to Mr. Ames to come and see you.” 

“ I will write to Mr. Eyre.” 

“ But he is the challenged party. He can’t 
withdraw. You must write to Mr. Ames.” 

“ I am afraid he won’t come,” Diana said, 
deprecatingly. But she did not know her man. 
Ames answered her note in person. 


} “I—I—have heard very distressing news of 
| you,” she said, awkwardly. “Is it true you 
i are going to fight a duel with Mr. Eyre about 

< me?” 

< “ you said you would like that,” he answered, 
e evasively. 

“ But—I—I—told a story,” she went on, 
\ rapidly. “ I want you to withdraw your chal- 
J lenge.. I—I shall be very angry—very much 
hurt, if you don’t.” 

“ I would do anything to please you,” he said, 
hesitatingly, “but—” 

“ Oh, please!” she said, laying one hand on 
his arm, while her eyes filled with tearB, “ For 
my sake!” 

“Diana!” he cried, “do you really care? 
Would it moke the least difference in the world, 
to you, if I were killed ?” 

Diana burst into tears, and somehow she fell 
to crying on Ames’s shoulder. 

“ Darling,” he whispered, putting both arms 
around her in a proprietary fashion, “if you 
will only tell me that you care, I will do any¬ 
thing you wish.” 

“ I—do—care,” Diana sobbed. “ I was only 
fooling with Adon Eyre-—and oh, Oscar, I do 
love you with all my heart.” 

Several days later, he said to her: 

“ Diana, I have something on my conscience. 
I have made up my mind to confess. It is 
a sin against you, my darling, but, before I tell 
you, I would like to feel sure of forgiveness.” 

“I could forgive you anything,” she said. 

“ Well,” said Oscar, with a mental shiver, “ I 
want to tell you that—that that duel between 
Eyre and me was a sham, gotten up in the hope 
that—well, in the hope that you’d do just what 
you did do.” 

“ I knew it all along,” she said, serenely, 
“and I quite admired you for your cleverness. 
It let us both down so gracefully, and I had 
been wondering how we could manage it. It 
was a sort of lawn-tennis tournament between 
1 us, of a different kind from the other.” 


A SILHOUETTE. 

BY CLARA B. HBATH. 


Now, let us take his picture, If we can. 

Dame nature had a most penurious mood. 

Else she had never hit upon a plan 
That promised, from such small amount of good, 
A creature with the semblance of a man ; 

But not a man, aIas ! ’tis but a dude. 

A scientist, howe’er well Termed in art 
Would need a microscope to And a heart. 


Five feet in height, an average breadth of chest; 

A large mustache, a weak and wavering will; 
An ornamental chain across his vest; 

A pointed boot his fbot can more than fill; 

A fancy cane, that seems of him possessed; 

Head small, brain less, soul infinitesimal. 

0 shade of Darwin ! with this chance to move, 
Your theory teems less difficult to prove. 
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SAMANTHA CALLS ON THE PRESIDENT. 


BT JOSI1H ALLEN 8 WIFI. 


My niece, Cicely, was payin’ us a visit, and 
had brought her boy with her, “ little Paul,” as 
we called him. He wus a smart child, as you'll 
see from what I tell you. 

The Sunday after he came, Elder Minkly 
preached. It wus a powerful sermon, about the 
creation of the world, and how man wus made, 
and the fall of Adam, and about Noah and the 
ark, and how the wicked wus destroyed. It wus 
a middlin’ powerful sermon; and the boy, on 
our way home, asked us a powerful lot of ques¬ 
tions about it. Yes, four thousand wus the 
estimate Josiah and me calculated, on our pillows 
that night, wus the number he asked. 

“Did they drive 2 of all the animals in the 
world in that house,” he said, “ Unde Josiah?” 

“ Yes,” says Josiah. 

“ 2 elf ants, and rinoeterhorses, and snakes, and 
snakes, and bears, and tigers, and cows, and 
camels, and hens?” 

44 Yes, yes.” 

“And flies, Unole Josiah?—did they drive in 
two flies? and mud-turkles? and bumble-bees? 
and muskeeters? Say, Uncle Josiah, did they 
drive in muskeeters ?” 

44 1 s’ pose so.” 

44 How could they drive in two muskeeters?” 

44 Oh! less stop talkin’ for a spell—shet up 
your little mouth,” says Josiah, in a winnin’ 
tone, pattin’ him on his head. 

44 1 can shut up my mouth, Uncle Josiah, but 
I can't shut up my thinker.” 

Josiah sithed; and, right while he wus a 
sithin’, the boy commenced agin on a new tack; 
and so kept on. He wus wonderful, 

Cicely was out of health: she was peaky, and 
had no appetite; poor thing, she had had trou¬ 
ble enough to be only skin and bones. The air 
of Jonesville didn't seem to agree with her. So 
1 said to Josiah, one day: 44 How would it do to 
make a tower to Washington with her? The 
sights she’ll see, maybe, will cheer her up. And 
I’d like to call on President Arthur—for it was 
years ago, in President Arthur’s time — and 
show him what a smart little chap Paul is.” 

And Josiah, he thought it was a good idee. 
And so it was planned. 

To prepare myself for going, I studied deep 
and mused. I mused on our 4 fathers, and our 
4 mothers, and on Liberty, and Independence, 


and Truth, and the Eagle. And, thinkin’ 1 
\ might jest as well be to work while I wus a 
c’ musin', I had a dress made for the occasion. 

£ It wus bran new, and the color wus Bismark 
< Brown. Josiah wanted me to have Ashes of 
x Moses color. But I said no. With my mind in 
v the heroic state it was then, I couldn’t curb it 
I down onto Ashes of Moses, or roses, or any- 
\ thing else peacible. I felt that this color, 
l remindin’ me of two grand heroes—Bismark, 
s John Brown—suited me to a T. 
j There wus two wimmen who stood ready to 
\ make it—Jane Bently and Martha Snyder. I 
5 chose Martha, because Martha wus the name of 

I s the wife of Washington. 

It wus made with a bask. 

When the news got out that I wus goin’ to 
Washington on a tower, the neighbors all wanted 
to send errents by me. 

Betsey Bobbet wanted me to go to the Patent 
Office, and get her two Patent-Office books, for 
scrap-books for poetry. 

Uncle Jarvis Bently wanted me to go to the 
Agricultural Bureau, and get him a paper of lettis 
seed. And Solomon Cypher wanted me to get 
him a new kind of string-beans, if I could, and 
some cowcumber seeds. 

Zebulon Corn wanted me to carry a new hen- 
j coop of hisen to get it patented. And I thought 
£ to myself, I wonder if they’ll ask me to carry 
| a cow. And, sure enough, Josiah wanted me 
| to dicker, if I could, for a calf from Mount Ver- 
\ non—swap one of our yearlin’s for it, if I 
j couldn’t do no better. But I told him, right 
| out-and-out, that I couldn’t go into a calf-trade, 
| with my mind wrought up as it would be, when 
j 1 came to where G. W. was entombed. 

\ Josiah took us to the train about an hour and 

| a half too early. But I wus glad we wus on 
J time, because it would have worked Josiah up 
\ dretfully if we hadn't been. For he had spent 
the most of the latter part of the night in 
J gettin’ up and walkin’ out to the clock, to see 
$ if it wus approachin’ train - time: the train 
< left at a quarter to ten. 

| When we got to Washington, the shades of 
| twilight wus a shadin’ the earth gently, and wc 
i got a man to take us to the boardin’-house 
1 where we wus to stay, the Widder Smith’s: she 
■ wus second cousin, once removed, to Josiah's 
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great-aunt’8 first husband, and that is how we i dressed up—of course he wusn’t expectin' com- 
cum to know of her. s pany. Josiah don’t dress up momin’s.” 

The next day, Cicely was so beat out she could j And then he says something about “he didn’t 
not get up at all. She wusn’t sick, only jest > know but he was engaged.” 
tired out. So the boy and I sot out alone, to Says Is “That hain’t no news to me, nor the 
go to the White House. And Widder Smith’s j Nation. We have been a bearin’ that, all the 
son went with us. Bub Smith was well j time, right along. And, if he is engaged, it 
acquainted with the President’s hired man, he < bain’t no good reason why he shouldn’t speak 
said, and could get us in without parley. \ to other wimmen—good honorable married ones, 

I was in good spirits, and quite a number of $ too.” 

’em. The boy wus feelin’ well, too. lie had a > “ Wal,” says he, finally, “ I will take up your 

little black velvet suit and a deep lace collar, > card.” 

and his gold curls was a hangin’ down under? “No, you won’t!” says I, firmly. “I am a 
his little black velvet cap. They made him look \ Methodist! I guess I can start off on a short 

more babyish; but I believe Cicely kept ’em so > tower, without takin’ a pack of cards with me. 

to make him look young, she felt so dubersome i And, if I had ’em right here in my pocket, or 

about his future. But he looked sweet enough \ a set of dominoes, I shouldn’t expect to take 

to kiss right there in the street. < up the time of the President of the United States 

I too looked well, very. I had on that new \ & playin’ games at this time of the day.” 

dress, Bismark Brown, the color remindin’ me \ He blushed up red; he wus ashamed; and 

of 2 noble patriots. And made by a Martha. I > be said “ he would see if I could be admitted.” 
thought of that proudly, as I looked at George’s > And he led the way along, and I follered, and 
benign face on the top of the monument, > the boy. And he took us into a room, walkin’ 
and wondered what he’d say if he see it and > sort of slow out of courtesy. What a lovely room 
hefted iny emotions I had when causin’ it to be j it was. The walls wus perfectly beautiful, and 
mode for my tower. I realized, as I meandered < so wus the ceilin’ and floors. There wusn’t a 
along, that patriotism wus enwrappin’ me from i house in Jonesville that could compare with it, 
head to foot; for my polynay was long, and my \ though we had painted our meetin’-house over 
head was completely full of Starks’es “Life ofjat a cost of upwards of 28 dollars. But it 
Washington.” \ didn’t come up to this, not half. The President 

On the outside of my head I had a good | has got good taste, I thought to myself; and I 
honorable shirred silk bunnet, the color of my j says to the hired man, as I looked round and 
dress, a good solid brown—that same color, B. \ see the soft richness and quiet beauty and 
B. And my usial long green veil, with a lute- j grandeur of the surroundings: 
string ribbon run in, hung down on one side of j “I had just as lives have him pick me out a 
my bunnet in its wonted way. > calico dress as to pick it out myself. And that 

It hung gracefully, and yet it seemed to me j is Bayin’ a great deal,” says I. “ I am always 
there wus both dignity and principle in its hang. ! very putickuler in calico: richness and beauty 
It give me a sort of a dressy look, but none too \ is what I look out for, and wear.” 
dressy. I Jest as I wus sayin’ this, the hired man 

I don’t believe in talkin’ big, as a general \ opened a door into another room, even more 
thing, but, when I got to the White House, > beautiful; and says he: 

thinks’es I, Here I be, a holdin’ up the dignity s “ Step in here, madam, into the antick room, 
of Jonesville: and here I be, on a deep heart- \ and I’ll Bee if the President can see you.” 
searchin’ errent to the Nation. So I said, in > And he started off sudden, bein' called. And I 
words and axents a good deal like them I have | jest turned round and looked after him, for I 
read of in “Children of the Abbey” and > wanted to inquire into it. I had heard of their 
“Charlotte Temple”: \ cuttin’ up Anticks at Washington: I had come 

“Is the President of the United States J prepared for it; but I didn’t know as they 

within?” S was bold enough to come right out, and have 

The hired man, that cum to the door, said he \ rooms devoted to that purpose. And I looked 
was, but said sunthin’ about his not receiving \ all round the room before I ventured in. But 
calls in the mornings. J it looked neat as a pin, and not a soul in there ; 

But I says, in a very polite way—for I like \ and thinks’es I: “It probable hain’t their day 
to put folks at their ease, presidents or peddlers J for cuttin’ up anticks. I guess I’ll venture.” 
or anything: > So I went in. 

“ It hain’t no matter at all if he hain’t > But I sot pretty near the edge of the chair, 
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ready to jump at the first thing I didn’t like. \ 
The room was full of all sorts of old-fashioned \ 
things; the kind of things sensible folks send < 
away to their garrets. And I kep’ a elose holt \ 
of the boy. But it wuBn’t long before the hired j 
man came back, and said: 

“ The President would receive me.’* 

“Wal,” says I, calmly, “I <un ready to be 
received.” 

So I follered him; and he led the way into 
another beautiful room. Oh, such beautiful 
rooms as they all are at. the White House, to say 
nothing of the conservatory, where they have 
miles and miles of orchards, that grow in the 
air—and this room was kinder round, and red- 
colored, with lots of elegant pictures and lookin’- 
glasses and books. 

President Arthur sot before a table covered 
with books and papers : and, good land! he no ; 
need to have been afraid and hung back; he : 
was dressed up slick, slick enough for meetin’, 
or a parin’-bee, or anything. He had on a sort <; 
of a gray suit, and a flower in his buttonhole, : 
one of them very orchards. 

He is a good-lookin’ man, though he had a 
middlin’ tired look in his eyes as he looked up. 
He shook hands with me, and I with him. And 
then he drawed up a choir for me with his own 
hands (hands that grip holt of the same helium 
that G. W. had gripped holt of. 0 soul! be 
calm when I think on’t), and asked me to set 
down; and consequently I sot. 

I leaned my umberell in a easy careless 
position against a adjacent chair, adjusted my j 
green veil in long graceful folds—I hain’t; 
vain, but I like to look well—and then I turned ; 
to Paul, and introduced the boy. 

And I told the President how smart he wus;: 
and how we had cum all the way from Jones- 
ville to see him; and how Paul might live to be 
President himself; stupider men, I said, had 
cum to be President: who could tell ? 

At this, the President smiled, and, good laws! 
all at once I saw how unperlite I had been. 
But, before I could apolergize, or tell him I 
didn’t mean him, the President took the boy on 
his knees and began to talk to him. And he 
says, jest to make himself pleasant to the boy: 

“ Wal, my little man, are you a Republican or 
Democrat?” 

"lama Epispocal.” 

He said it so well, so like a little man, that 
I could see the President was impressed. But 
the boy branched off quick—for he seemed fairly 
burstin’ with questions—and felt quite at home, j 

“Say: what is this house called the ‘White; 
House ’ for ? Is it because it is to help white 


folks, and not help the black ones and Injins?” 
For, you see, he heard us talk about sioh things 
up at Jonesvillb. 

The President said, smiling: “Ho, it wasn’t 
| for that.” 

| “ Wal, is it called white, like the gate of the 

city is? Mammy said that was white—a pearl, 
you know—because everything was pure and 
white inside the city. Is it because the laws 
that are made here are all white and good? 
And, say—” 

Here, his eyes looked dark and big with 
excitement. 

“What is George Washington up on top of 
that big white piller for?” 

“ He was a great man.” 

“ How much did he weigh ? How many yards 
did it take for his vest—forty ?” 

“He did great and noble deeds: he fought 
and bled.” 

“If fightin’ makes folks great, why did 
mammy punish me when I fought with Jim 
Gowdey? He stole my jacknife, and knocked 
me down, and set down on me, and took my 
chewin’-gum away from me and chewed it 
himself. And I rose against him, and we fought 
and bled: my nose bled, and so did his. But 
I got it away from him, and chewed it myself. 
But mammy punished me, and said ‘ God 
wouldn’t love me if I quarreled so; and, if 
we couldn’t agree, we must get somebody to 
settle our trouble for us.* Why didn’t she stand 
me up on a big white piller out in the door- 
yard, and be proud of me, and not shut me up 
in a dark closet?” 

“ He fought for liberty.** 

“ Did he get it?” 

“ He fought that the United States might be 
free.” 

President Arthur seemed more and more 
impressed. I could see he thought Paul a 
remarkable child. He looked at the boy again 
and again, smiling and listening. But, after 
awhile, the tired look which I had seen in his 
eyes when I first came in returned. I guess he 
was thinking of the day’s-work before him. 
Once or twice, he sithed. So I told the boy 
we must go. And then I says to the President: 
“That I knew he wus quite a traveler, and of 
course he wouldn’t want to die without seein’ 
Jonesville.” And says I: “Be sure to come 
to our house to supper, when you come.” Says 
I: “ I can’t recommend the huntin’ so much— 
there ain’t nothin’ more excitin’ to shoot than 
red squirrels and chipmunks—but there is quite 
good fishin’ in the creek. They ketched four 
homed Asas there, last week, and lots of chubs.” 
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He smiled real agreeable, and said “ when he 
▼isited JonesviUe, he wouldn’t tail to take tea 
with me.” 

Says I: “So do; and, if you get lost, you 
jest inquire at the corners, of old Grout Nickle- 
son, and he will set you right.” 

He smiled again, and said “he wouldn’t fail 
to inquire, if he got loft.” 

And then I shook hands with him, thinkin’ it 
would be expected of me. And then I removed 
the boy by voyalence: for he was araskin’ ques¬ 
tions agin, fester than ever; and he poured out 
over his shoulder a partin’ dribble of questions, 
that lasted till we got outside. And then he 


tackled me, and he asked mo somewhere in the 
neighborhood of a thousand questions on the 
way back to Miss Smith’s. 

Oh, dear me sui! He asked me over forty 
questions to a lamp-post—for I counted ’em— 
and there was eighteen posts between the 'White 
House and Miss Smith’s. 

Good land ! I ruther wash than try to answer 
him; but he looked so sweet and good-natured 
and confidin’, his eyes danced so, and he was 
so awfully pretty, that 1 felt I could kiss him, 
right there in the street, if it wusn’t for the 
looks of it. He is a beautiful child, and very 
deep. 


AFTER THE STORM. 

BT ALICE MAUD EWELL. 


Wht, here’s a clear sky, the last cloud 
Melting in high bine space of air; 

Soft little West-winds freshly blow; 

Far off, the thnnder mutters low; 

The birds for gladness sing aloud, 

To greet a sunset fair. 

The fields, this morn, all sere with drought, 
Look green already, and the streams, 
Brimful and laughing, haste away ; 

Our world, all sick with feverish day, 

In promised sweetness budding out, 

With odorous moisture steams. 

Our roses lift their heads again. 

All diademed with raindrops bright; 

The pansies brighter tints unfold; 

Bright the syringa’s hearts of gold. 

Washed free from dusty speck and stain. 
Flash bravely in the light 


But here—oh, pitifulest sight 1— 

On the wet pathway, drenched and torn, 
With little broken wing outspread, 

A bird, by storm-wind buffeted 

And done to death—beat down in flight 

All quivering and outworn. 

Gold, dead— quite dead. And what’s to him 
This purer air and clearer heaven. 

This peaceful end of thunderous strife ? 

Can these bring back his little life, 

Or wake bis song at even ? 

So you, my friend, your anger o’er— 

That storm-like, all onr sky bespread— 
Come back with smiles, and smiles are sweet 
Sweet these fresh airs of peace: we’ll meet 
Kind words with kind, but love’s no more; 
Love’s liks the bird—stone-dead. 


MY HAUNTED HEART. 

BY KATE AULD. 


Mt heart is haunted, dearest— 

A spirit bright is there: 

An image dear I treasure, 

A face so sweet and fair. 

My heart is sadly bleeding, 

Pierced through by Cupid’s dart; 

And ’tls thine image, darting, 

That fills my haunted heart 

My heart is haunted, dearest; 

At early morn I rise 

And, seeking then the “spirit” 

I look into thine eyes. 

At eve, my heart is aching— 

*Tis very hard to part; 

But thy face I carry always 
Within my h aun ted heart 


My heart is haunted, dearest, 
Thy face is ever there; 

And always, in my bosom, 

Thine image will I bear. 

And though, at clou© of evening, 
A few rtiort hours we part. 

Thy fee# is brightly mirrored 
Safe in my haunted heart 

My heart is haunted, dearest— 
Thy spirit pure is there; 

And I deem myself moot happy 
Thine image bright to bear. 

Ob, heal the spot whero Cupid 
Has pierced his cruel dart! 

But always still thine Image 
Will crown my haqnted heart 
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CO NTOTOBD THOM PAOB 60 . 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ths sun had passed the zenith, and already 
long rays slanted eastward over palmetto roof 
and walls, casting on the banks of the bayou 
a dwarfed shadow of the fisher’s home. 

Within, all the gay company was gathered, 
and light laughter, tinkling about palmetto 
spikes, died among the rafters of the low roof. 

Without, sat the fisherman on that old cypress 
knee, under that swamp-willow, which was his 
first memory of life. 

To his table and his roof and all the poor 
contents of his home, he had made these strangers 
welcome, and then had withdrawn, saying his 
seine needed repair, and he must arrange for 
the late fishing with old Dominique. But, from 
the bank where he sat, he could see within. 
He could see the table all covered festively with 
moss and fern, the strange faces gathered around, 
and the beautiful Mary bending now and then 
her lovely head to gaze through the open door¬ 
way on the scene without. 

Bomito’8 thoughts were not on his work. 
Nevertheless, he plied his great net-needle 
assiduously. About him, the trailing moss waved 
sleepily; little yellow butterflies played over the 
iris; grasshoppers, brilliant in many hues, 
jumped*among the rushes; near by, from the 
embers of a smoldering fire, where these stranger 
men had broiled the fish they had caught, 
a faint blue smoke rolled lightly and lazily upon 
the sunny air. It was a picture painted in the 
softest and dreamiest of sun-tints. 

But Bornito saw naught, heeded naught, of 
all this. 

Within his red shirt, he had stuffed the gold, 
the savings of his hard life. It was how best to 
lay this treasure before the beautiful Mary that 
he was debating. Gladly he would have placed 
it amid the rushes, where, in passing toward the 
boat, her foot might strike against and clink 
the golden coins. But such a sum! Surely, she 
would say: “ It is not mine.” Surely, she would 
seek the owner, and lay the treasure aside, and 
hold it as sacred trust, perhaps forever. More¬ 
over—and, as he thought thus, Bornito’s face 
grew dark — perhaps some other foot might 
strike against and find his treasure. Find it, 


only to lose it, as that other had been lost, in 
those gay card-revels, of whioh Bornito some¬ 
times had caught faint glimpses, in those bright 
rooms on the lake-shore below. 

Back and forth, back and forth, the wooden 
needle passed. 

The sun-rays grew longer. 

They stole under the moss-trails, and touched 
the young fisherman's long beard. 

He did not heed. Like a solemn fate weaving 
the woof of a life, he sat, the great twine-meshes 
spread around, the wooden needle diving in and 
out, in and out, eastward and westward, north¬ 
ward and southward. 

After awhile, the water of the bayou splashed 
with broad-spreading beating sound, the cane 
rustled oddly, and the net was drawn as by 
a heavy weight. Then indeed the wooden needle 
was dropped, and Bornito, as one wearied, 
stretched forth his hand, laying it fondly over 
the broad head of a long alligator which had 
crept to his side. 

“Thou const not help me, Bisqua,” he said, 
looking down on the green head. “ So—still, 
still—thou wilt make me more work. See: 
behold now, wicked one, thou art caught. Here: 
give me thy paw.” 

“’Tis a fine specimen,” said a voioe beside 
him: “a specimen well developed and well 
adapted for scientific preservation. Can you 
certify, Leon Bornito, that the animal has 
evinced intelligence or affection?” 

Bornito looked up, still holding Bisqua’e claw. 
A puzzled expression was in his dark eyes. 

“I mean,” said the professor, bending eagerly 
forward, and scanning the great reptile with 
interest, “is this creature capable of being 
instructed ? Does he comprehend human vocali¬ 
zation? Does be make any demonstration of 
attachment ? For I presume, Leon Bornito, that 
you have withdrawn him from savage life, and 
have brought him within the boundary of civil¬ 
ization, wild and savage though it may be.” 

“Uncle means, does he love, and does he 
understand what you say?” called Miss GaiHard. 

Bornito looked around. 

“ Oh, we are all here,” she continued, seeing 
his eye sweep over the gay group gathered in a 

' ( 1 «) 
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bright knot at some little distance; “ we are all 
here, and we are all afraid.” 

“ What a disgusting creature! How can the 
fellow hold that paw in his hand?” 

“ Mrs. Yanderlich desires to know how you 
can hold that ugly claw in your hand,” called 
Mademoiselle Rita, the brunette, translating the 
speech into French. 

Bornito looked down, and, opening his hand, 
disclosed the end of the forelimb. It was but 
a stump. 

“ He is maimed,” he said, in a tender voice 
and using his own language; 44 he is maimed. 
Thus I found him, three years ago—sick and 
bleeding. I took him into my house. If he 
loves—that I cannot tell; but we two live 
together—Bisqua and I.” 

“Does he stay with you always? Does he 
eat at your table ?” 

“ Does he stay with me always ? No, made¬ 
moiselle ; sometimes Bisqua is away many days. 
Does he eat at my table? No, mademoiselle; 
but he lies on the ground at my side, and he is 
never hungry.” 

“ You must have a tender heart,” said Miss 
Gaillard, drawing a little nearer, and letting the 
glory of her lovely starry eyes fall full into his, 
looking upward. 

“ But, yaisse,” said the fisherman, slowly, and 
he laid his great hand over his bosom, “my 
’art ees deep—deep an’ true.” 

“Take care, mademoiselle,” whispered De 
Villenaret, with a quizzical grimace, “the fellow 
looks ready to lay that heart at your feet.” 

“ He seems utterly incapable of comprehending 
my interrogatories,” interrupted the professor. 
“De Villenaret, will you question this Leon 
Bornito regarding the habits of this amphibious 
creature? It is the first specimen I have had 
the privilege of examining under such interest¬ 
ing surrounding, and the history will be of 
incalculable value for unfolding knowledge 
regarding capacity of brain, etc.” 

Very patiently, the fisherman, disentangling 
the net from, Bisqua, answered all the pro¬ 
fessor’s questions, entering into the life and 
habits of his singular companion. Rita, inter¬ 
rupting De Villenaret’s cold translation, took 
up the position of interpreter, and with graceful 
gesture told the story of Bisqua’s life, oddly 
woven into the life of the young fisherman. 

“And that is all, mademoiselle,” said Bornito, 
at last. 44 If I have done for him, he has done 
for me. He takes the solitude from my hearth. 
Go now, we are tired of thee, Bisqua; go, go.” 
And, as the lumbering creature dragged itself 
away over the rushes, disappearing with heavy 


plunge into the dark bayou, Bornito glanced 
heavenward, then toward Miss Gaillard. 

The feverish light had gone from her eyes, the 
burning glow from her cheek. The story of the 
fisher’s lonely life had left a tender shade on the 
fair face. 

Bornito again glanced above, despair filling 
his heart. The sun was low, and he had not yet 
spoken; he had not yet laid his gold in her 
keeping; and, before them all, he could not 
speak. 

De Villenaret — had he asked? Was she 
already plighted ? Had she already given away 
her life ? Bornito’s face grew dark. He 
stooped, and, gathering up the great seine, tossed 
it angrily into the bottom of his pirogue. When 
he looked around, Miss Gaillard stood beside 
him. 

“Do you go out to draw your seine now?” 
she said. 

“ But no, mademoiselle; de houre ees not 
harreev^.” 

She cast, over her shoulder, an odd little hur¬ 
ried glance toward De Villenaret. 

Her uncle, holding him by the lappel of his 
boating-shirt, was discussing Bisqua. 

“I have never been in a pirogue,” she said, 
turning toward Bornito. “ Would you row me 
a little way? Just round that point?” 

Bornito could scarcely believe that he heard 
aright. He trembled with eagerness. He did 
not know what he answered. But, as he took 
her little hand and helped seat her in the light 
crafl, the world became a beautiful dream, and 
the swamp was heaven, and the bayou a stream 
of silvery water. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

He had told her, in his simple broken words, 
that the pirogue was scarcely fitted for two: 
that any sudden motion might upset it, and 
throw them both into the deep bayou. In 
answer, she had straightened her willowy figure, 
folded her white hands, and now sat quiet before 
him. 

Here and there, a long red beam, breaking 
through the curtains of moss, and trailing 
through the rattling cane, flooded her with its 
glory. She was gazing forward. Her glance 
had gone far beyond her companion, as if she 
were lost in thought Was she watching the 
little opening vistas of the bayou? he said to 
himself. Or was she looking down the vista of 
those long years to be lived with one unloved? 

They had now passed the little point, around 
which she had asked to be rowed, Bornito all 
the while studying how best to offer his treasure. 
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The swamp was filled with prie-Dieux. Their i 
lovely cry was heard through all the yellow j 
stretch of cane, and from the darker reeesses of j 
the wood. | 

Miss Gaillard sighed, and then spoke. j 

“ I think that song the sweetest I have ever \ 
heard,” she said, wistfully. “They are little j 
missionaries, little priests; and the temple—it l 
is a grand temple,” she added, quite as to her* \ 
self, and turning her graceful head to look ! 
around. “Ah, but 1 did not notice—you have s 
brought me too far. We must return.” > 

Return ? His gold not yet offered ? 

His heart sank. He paused on his oars, and, S 
pointing over his shoulder, exclaimed : \ 

“ Dere—dere ees a meel, an hold meel, habove j 
—not far, non. Eet ees—yaisse—-jolie; an’, eef \ 
mademoiselle weel consaiute, we may go. Dere j 
ees but ceepress-log, an’—an’ eet ees nobodie \ 
kno’ fo’ w’at med, an’ hov w’at people, non.” s 
Miss Gaillard glanced above and then around. \ 
It was not very late* Nevertheless, a sudden \ 
fear apparently seized her heart, as if she J 
remembered who awaited her on the bank below, j 
“Dere ees palmetto beeg—beeg comroe 9 a,” i 
added Bornito, pointing to a bush some eight ? 
feet high; “ an’ eet ees hout hov dat w’at 1 mek ? 
my ’ouse—yaisse.” < 

“ It is not far?” asked Miss Gaillard. j 

“ Far ? Non, mademoiselle; you see dat tree > 
w’at ben’ low, low, like one back hall broke? > 
Bien, eet ees dere.” j 

“ Well, let us go,” she said, quietly. \ 

. Just beyond the tree, the narrow bayou \ 
widened into quite a broad pool, and, on the \ 
eastern bank, the ruins could be seen of which < 
Bornito had spoken. Nature, the wild rich j 
luxuriant nature of the land, had done her best c 
to efface all marks of man’s hand. The ruin 
was almost a wilderness of flowers. A few j 
cypress-pillars were yet standing, the pale-lilac \ 
blossoms of a swamp-creeper draping them with 
the exquisite beauty of a new April bloom. 

“How lovely!” cried Miss Gaillard, as the 
little boat shot np into the bank. “ How lovely! 
It is a dream.” 

The fisherman leaped ashore, and stood gather- 
ing the blossoming creeper. Above his head, | 
the vine had woven an arch. He stood as one 
framed in it. Miss Gaillard’s eye lingered, well 
pleased, his figure was so picturesque fund 
graceful. It added just the touch of life needed 
to make perfect the fair scene, she thought. 
All about, the red sun-glow touched the ruin 
into rich light and shadow. 

When Bornito had gathered a great hunch of 
the delicate bloom, he came forward and held 


his offering toward Miss Gaillard. She took it, 
smiling her thanks, and then sat watching while 
he cut a young palmetto, trimming the spikes 
deftly into fan-shape with his great knife. This 
also she took. 

“ I shall keep it always, as a souvenir of this 
lovely spot,” she said, looking up at him and 
smiling. 

“An’—an’ dere ees yet more dat I would geef 
to mademoiselle,” said Bornito. 

He was standing on the bank. He had taken 
off his great hat, and a soft evening-breeze blew 
the long dark hair gently about his broad brow. 
His fece was strangely serious. 

She sat looking np, expectant, wondering. 
He was so earnest. A little tremor—a little 
fear, perhaps—touched her heart, remembering 
what had been forgotten: that she was alone, 
alone in the swamp with this rough fisherman. 

“I think you have given me enough—quite 
enough,” she Answered, lifting the flowers and 
the fan; “ not only these, but that—the memory 
of that,” she added, waving her hand toward 
the vine-draped ruin. 

“Bat eet—eet ees a ’appiness dat I would 
geef mademoiselle,” said the fisherman, thrusting 
his hand within his shirt and drawing forth his 
gold, tied in a blue bandana. “Eet ees dees 
w’at I would geef, an’ eet ees my hown, an’ eet 
ees fo’ mademoiselle: gole, hall gole, voyez.” 
And he knelt on the bank and untied the old 
kerchief, and spread the coins in the red sun¬ 
light. 

“ For me?” cried Miss Gaillard, aghast. 

Bornito nodded solemnly. 

“Dere ees more nor free ’ondred dollaire,” 
he proceeded, lifting several of the yellow coins 
in his broad palm and letting them fall, clinking, 
into the pile below, “more nor free ’ondred 
dollaire, an’ eet ees fo’ mademoiselle. I no 
wan’ eet—me.” 

“But what shall I do with it?” exclaimed 
Miss Gaillard, all amaze. 

“Do wid eet?” repeated the fisherman, look¬ 
ing earnestly into her face, and pausing a 
moment, as if thinking what words to use. 
“ Buy you’se’f haway.” 

“ Buy myself away ? Buy myself away ?” 
ejaculated Miss Gaillard, more in amaze than 
ever. 

“ Eet ees dat w’at I say—dat w’at you muss do,” 
said Bornito, proceeding to tie together the ends of 
the blue kerchief. “ Tenez,” and he laid his hand 
on the side of the boat, and looked down, and 
then looked into her fhee, and then down again, 
and then again into her face. “ Dat I *erd— 
de faul’ was not mine, non. Bhelo,” and here 
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he pointed down toward the lake-shore, “ bhelo 
eet Was, dat I ’erd dot w’at madame Bay hov 
Monsieur Gerton Vanderlich. Non, you muss 
not be hafraid,” for Miss Gaillard had started, 
and then, her lovely eyes suddenly growing large 
with horror, she gazed at him as one terrified. 
“Tenez, she wan’ saille you—yaisse, like I 
saille my feesh—ah, an’ you so—so like la Viferge 
Marie—like w’at I see een dream hov ’eav’n. 
Eet ees one gret creeme,” said Bornito, doubling 
his fist. 44 You no love Monsieur de Villenaret. 
You no mairrie ’eem. Tenez—you tek dees gole, 
hall w’at 1 ’ave, an’ you say to madame: 4 Yoyez, 
geef to you’ sonne dees free ’ondred dollaire. 
Eet mek me free hov Monsieur de Villenaret.’ 
Ah, I can no spick has I wan’ spick,” cried 
poor Bornito, pressing his great hand, all trem¬ 
bling, over his heart, 44 m&is eet ees yere, made¬ 
moiselle, eet ees dat I wan’ mek fo’ you a 
’appiness,” and then he lifted the little hoard 
and laid it among the flowers on her lap. 

Miss Gaillard looked down. She passed her 
hand once or twice over her temple, as if striv¬ 
ing to recall her thoughts, then, clutching the 
fisherman’s offering, tossed it among the rushes. 

‘‘This is terrible—terrible. Surely, I was 
miserable enough before,” she murmured. 
44 How dare you listen ? How dare you repeat, 
to me, wliat you heard?” She turned almost 
fiercely toward Bornito. 

44 ’Ow I dare?” said the fisherman, rising with 
great dignity. 44 ’Ow I dare rhepit? To sev 
you—to mek you a ’appiness. Bat I leesten— 
de faul’ was not fo’ mo, non. Ah, mademoiselle, 
a gret seempateo come eon my ’art, w’en I see— 
w’en I fink—ah—an’ you weel not tek, you 
weel not rhesiv, w’at I geef? Voyez done—I 
ham bceg, yaisse,” here he stretched himself to 
his full height, 44 an’ I ’ave not no need hov 
dees,” hero he touched the pile with his foot, 
“an’ I go far—far hout eento de gret worl’, an’ 
heven een sheep to do ’ome hov mademoiselle some 
day; an’ I geef to haire w’at I no wan’, an’ w’at 
weel mek fo’ haire a ’appiness—an’—on’—cer- 
tainement, pour 1 ’amour de Dieu, pour 1 ’amour 
de la Vi&rge, pour 1’amour de sou Fils, made¬ 
moiselle weel tek de lcel w’at I ’ave?” and 
Bornito, stooping, again lifted the rejected gold. 

He was tenderly earnest, gently respectful, as 
he spoke, ne had wrapped his deed in all the 
sacredness of his religious faith. Yet fright, 
amaze, despair: these only could the poor fisher¬ 
man seo, in that white uplifted face. Mean¬ 
time, she made no reply. 

The splash of oars, near by, suddenly broke 
the silence. Then a loud voice rang over the 
still water. 


“Are you deaf?” called Gerton Vanderlich. 

Bornito thrust the gold within his shirt. 

Miss Gaillard covered her face, for one instant, 
with her hands. When she withdrew them, the 
face was oalm, but very pale. 

44 1 say, are you deaf?” shouted Vanderlich, 
angrily. 

44 No,” said Miss Gaillard, looking toward the 
bank, and beyond Bornito, 44 but 1 have been 
admiring this ruin. See, Gerton—see, Mr. 
de Villenaret—is it not beautiful ?” 

“I don’t care for the beauty,” answered her 
cousin, roughly, and deigning scarce a glance 
toward the fair scene. 44 1 want to know what 
you mean by going off, in this way, into the 
swamp. Mother is furious, and unole not at 
all pleased. De Villenaret would have been 
after you long ago, but that confounded 
alligator—” 

44 1 have been very pleasantly entertained,” 
interrupted Miss Gaillard, still regarding the 
ruin. 44 1 have never seen anything—” 

44 Oh, nonsense, Mary,” interposed her cousin. 
44 You know very well that you ought not—*' 

44 Hush,” said Miss Gaillard. 44 Hush, you 
have said enough. Monsieur de Villenaret, 
were you aware that the bayou held such a 
beautiful picture?” 

44 No,” he answered, gravely, regarding Bor¬ 
nito, who still stood on the green bank. 44 But 
it grows late, mademoiselle. Will you come 
into our boat, and let us row you back?” 

44 1 prefer the pirogue, thank you. It is some¬ 
thing,” she answered, lightly, 44 it is something 
novel, to be rowed by a real dweller in tho 
swamp, on a real swamp-bayou, and in a real 
swamp-pirogue.” 

Bornito stepped into the light craft, seized the 
oars, pushed off, and pulled down-stream. 
De Villenaret and Vanderlich followed. They 
talked back and forth. MiSs Gaillard even 
laughed. Bornito, wondering, covertly watched 
her flushed face and sparkling eyes. She did 
not speak to him till they had turned the point 
and his lonely home came in view. 

44 You—you were dishonorable enough to 
listen. Will you be dishonorable . enough to 
repeat?” she asked, iu a low voice, looking 
coldly into his face. 

Bornito was silent, but his eyes spoke the 
scorn he felt. 

44 1 —I shall have to trust you,” she added, a 
slight embarrassment creeping into her manner, 
“although^-although you did what you ought 
not to have done.” 

44 Borne day,” said the fisherman, 44 some day, 
I weel say to mademoiselle ’ow 1 ’erd. Made- 
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moiselle may have peace: I wee! not rhepit, 
non.” 

Here, the pirogue touched land, and they all 
gathered around, and she told them gayly of 
the beauty she had seen; and the aunt scolded 
and the uncle looked grave. 

After awhile, they made their farewell to 
Bornito. The three boats, with De Yillenaret 
and Vanderlich singing, slipped away down 
toward the lake-shore. 

The fisherman followed. 

When he had reached the white shell-banks 
and the little settlement below, Dominique 
called: “Thou art late.” 

But Bornito did not heed. He was looking 
out orer the lake. The sky was red, and the 
water was red, and the sun was sinking, a 
blazing ball, into the red water. Over the 
glowing beautiftil waste, three boats, like three 
specks, were fast disappearing through that 
dreamy sunset-light. In his rough untutored 
way, the fisherman wondered: “ Does she thus 
pass from my life?” 

Under his heavy beard, a hard firm line stole 
round the young lips. He said naught, only 
sent the frail craft forward with long strong 
pulls, so that old Dominique cried out in anger. 

And, when Bornito came home that night, 
and Bisqua met him by the bank, and the owls 
hooted as they had hooted all the long nights of 
his life, and a mocking-bird near sang as it often 
sang from the bending bough of the swamp- 
willow, he looked around as one in a strange 
land. Truly, she had left the bloom of her 
presence on all: the world was a new world. 

Long he sat by the dark water; and, when at 
last he entered his home and lit the torch on 
his rongh hearth, gently he stole toward the 
altar where she had stood. Slowly, even as one 
dreaming, he reached forth bis hand to touch 
the urn she had touched. 

It was gone. 

With a low cry of surprise, he scanned hastily 
the altar-shelves, stirred the fire on his hearth 
till bright flame lit every corner, and searched 
even the rafters of the low roof. 

Useless—quite useless. 

He opened his door and looked without. 
A light fog rested upon bayou and swamp, and 
its chill crept over him. 

He came within and jsat by the fire, and, as 
he sat, he saw amid its glow a picture. He 
saw his reHca as he had last seen them, in the 
slender hands of that stranger professor; saw 
the eagef face bent thoughtfully over the old 
urn; saw the thin Ups framing the words of 
that old college-song. 


Later, when Bornito slept, there was in his 
dreams much pleasure, also much pain. With¬ 
out, the swamp-fog grew denser, wrapping that 
lonely hut as in the mystery of an unsolved 
feture. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Two days had passed. The third day broke 
with golden sky. 

Forth from the edge of the swamp, and into 
the open stretch of the canefields, stepped Bor¬ 
nito. He had come from his home, through the 
tedious tangle of the swamp; he had threaded 
its mazes, guided by stars, even as the mariner 
of old guided his boat through unknown water; 
he had sped over the bit of trembling prairie, 
and over the high land of the ridge, and down 
through tangle again; and now, coming forth 
into the open land, with all the swamp-mystery 
hanging about him like a mantle, he lifted his 
head and sniffed the sweet morning-air as it 
came flitting over the dewy cane. 

Far beyond, in front, he could see the broad 
roof and tall chimney of the great sugar-house, 
smokeless now in its spring idleness. Near 
this, stretched rows of negro-quarters, scantily 
shaded. Beyond these, a great grove of trees, 
concealing, with their rich foliage, the home 
of the Villenarets. Seen across the pale-green 
of the young cane, they lifted themselves dark 
against the blue sky. 

It was by appointment with the professor 
that Bornito thus fer the first time visited the 
patrimony of the Yillenaret family. 

At this moment, a party of equestrians, ladies 
and gentlemen, was seen, following the level 
road which stretched through the canefields. 
He was near enough to recognize moot of them. 
As they approached, he stood aside among the 
cane, holding his great hat in his hand and 
bending his head with graoeful deference. 

“ How are you? And how is Bisqua?” cried 
Mademoiselle Rita. 

“ My rara avis,” exclaimed the professor, stop¬ 
ping his horse. “ I had not expected your 
appearance, upon the very verge of the dawn.” 

“Professor,” called De Yillenaret, who had 
galloped ahead, but now came back, with a 
heavy scowl between his black eyes, “do you 
persist in this foolish arrangement?” 

“ Foolish? Call you it foolish, young man?” 
responded the professor, eagerly pointing to a 
palmetto basket, filled with roots and mosses, 
which hung on the fisherman’s arm. “Call you 
it foolish, when I behold such specimens as 
those ? You do not possess your uncle’s scholar¬ 
ship, young man.” 
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De Villenaret dug his heels into his horse’s 
side. The animal reared suddenly. As ho drew 
him in with strdtag hand and rein, he came 
nearer to the professor. 

“Sir,” he protested, in a lower voice, “I 
think your niece’s feelings ought to be consid¬ 
ered. She objects—bitterly objects to—” 

“Mary is a charming young woman,” inter¬ 
rupted the uncle, “ but, after the fashion of her 
sex, somewhat changeable. When firBt we 
entered this El Dorado—eh, Mary, is not my 
assertion correct?—you were all anxiety I should 
expound and theorize on the growth of this 
wonderful land, and give forth a book to man¬ 
kind, which—” 

“ I rather think, professor, it is to the indi¬ 
vidual she objects,” interrupted De Villenaret. 

“Objection is immaterial,” said the profes¬ 
sor, with a somewhat testy wave of the hand. 
“ Hie you hither, Leon Bornito. I regret—I 
regret exceedingly, that an engagement will 
detain me some two hours; but you may await 
me in the study, which Monsieur de Villenaret 
has accorded me — or, if you prefer, on the 
verandah.” 

Here the professor gave rein to his horse 
and joined the others of the party, who had 
cantered ahead. 

Poor Bornito! She had not even looked at 
him, after one slight bow. Only the rose on her 
cheek had deepened as she sat waiting, patting 
the pony’s head, conscious that he was looking 
at her all the time. Especially while De Villo- 
naret spoke, that flush had spread; and Bornito 
looked and listened; looked till she had quite 
turned away her face, and he could see only the 
little car, rosy-red, nestling amid the gold 
of her hair. lie had not quite understood the 
talk, which had been carried on in English: 
only enough to make a bitterness in his heart; 
only enough to know that, of this engagement 
which he had made with her uncle, she disap¬ 
proved now. 

“It is because of me,” he thought, sadly. 
“ I have tried to help her, and I have angered 
her.” And then the gold which he had brought 
with him, hoping for a chance to offer it to her 
again, and which rested in the basket beneath 
the ferns, and had seemed so light, became all 
at. once a heavy load, so that he would fain have 
put it back in its old place under the palmetto 
thatch of his home. 

He was in no humor to talk with strangers, 
and he took his way across the fields, and so to 
the house, which was a large old building—like 
most plantation-mansions, two stories in height, 
with verandahs running entirely around. 


As he drew near, the birds were singing in 
the trees, just as they sang at his own home. 
The shadows were dancing, and the early sun¬ 
light flickering in little fleoks of gold over the 
gray floor of the verandah and the gray wall 
of the house, just as they flickered over his own 
palmetto hut on the bank of the bayou. The 
shutters all about here were elosed. 

A solemnity entered his heart. Silenee in the 
swamp—yes, one expected that; but here, where 
men lived, it seemed strange, passing strange. 

A cock crew. A faint sound of distant voices 
came to him. The birds sang, and the prie- 
Dieu sent forth its sweet plaintive cry, like a 
greeting from his swamp-home. He began think¬ 
ing of the little hut where he had passed all 
his life, and he compared it with the great house 
rising before him, and wondered how men felt 
in such a place, with its spacious rooms, with 
lofty ceilings above them. It was here she lived 
now, that violet-eyed Mary: who was unhappy, 
and who was angered because he had tried to 
help her. He wondered what her life was, what 
her surrounding. 

He had been told to wait. So he seated him¬ 
self on the edge of the piazza, resting the basket 
on the floor, and looked around. There were 
long French windows, opening low, and leading 
into the rooms behind. The one near Bornito 
was bowed; all the rest were tightly closed. 
Even as he looked, a sudden gust of wind caught 
the bowed shutters, blew one close into its 
fastening, and the other wide open, disclosing 
faintly the rooms beyond. 

Something white and tall caught his eye. It 
was like the figures he hod seen above the vaults 
of the old cemeteries of Saint Louis, in the city 
below. A sudden curiosity seized him—rather, 
a sudden longing to see the homes of the great 
world in which she lived. He got up and peered 
within. Quite unconsciously, he crossed the loir 
sill. With wonder, he gazed on the statue whose 
white gleam had attracted him—a Venus—the 
rounded limbs showing soft in the twilight. 
He stretched forth his hand, touched the cold 
marble, and looked up into the fooe—warm, 
despite its pallid whiteness, warm with the 
expression and intensity* of love. 

Near by, was a picture: an Eastern scene, 
where, on crimson pillows, reclined a dark-eyed 
hour!, fanned by slaves., A fountain, near, fell 
with splash so real that Bornito thought he 
almost heard the noise of dripping water. 

He drew himself away. Suddenly, before 
him, dimly as it seemed, was another picture. 
It was that of a toll powerful figure, roughly 
clad; a long beard hanging over a red shirt; 
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long* dark looks surmounted by a palmetto bat; 
two eyes, richly lustrous, looking into his; on 
the arm, a basket filled with green and blue 
iris; in one hand, a stick. Bornito started. 
Then, all at onoe, he recognised his own reflec¬ 
tion, as seen in a great mirror. He had seen 
it before, often, looking up at him from the 
surface of still water. It had never then struck 
him as it did now, when it seemed to tell him 
of the roughness of his laboring life. He turned 
away, feeling how out-of-place he was amid the 
luxury of this rioh room. Yet, even as he 
turned, he lingered a moment, caught by the 
beauty of a picture hanging against the rose- 
tinted wall. 

It was the face of a girl, of the rarest and 
richest loveliness. There were diamonds gleam¬ 
ing in her ears, and diamonds on her throat; 
but they were not brighter than the lustre of her 
beautiful eyes. As he looked, the face seemed 
almost breaking into life: the eyes glowed; 
and the scarlet Ups, soft as rose-leaves, seemed 
dimpling into tender smiles. He looked, and 
looked, and looked again. Strangely familiar it 
grew. He thought of all the girls he knew on 
the bayou; of all the pictures of saints he had 
seen in the homes of these girls; of the fair \ 
ladies who had graced his palmetto hut with \ 
their presence, only the other day; of the brill- < 
iant brunette and her languid sister; and last, j 
he thought of that heaven-tinted Mary. Surely, j 
none of them was like this. j 

Again a strong gust of wind blew, lifting the > 
faded curtains that hung about the window. ^ 
The silence was broken now. There came! 
the sound of voices. Then trills of laughter, l 
mingling with the song of the birds and the \ 
rustling of wind-tossed boughs. He hastened i 
toward the window. < 

At that moment, the half-closed shutter was j 
opened, the rich faded curtain drawn back, \ 
and Mary Gaillard entered. She still wore her 5 
riding-habit. Her face was brightly flushed, l 
and her manner betokened haste. Even Bor- \ 
mto, all unused to the ways of men and women, \ 
could see agitation expressed in the half-fearful \ 
glance which she cast over her shoulder, could 
see the nervous moving of the little whip 
held in her gloved hand, and the quick-coming 
breath, which almost impeded speech. 

“ Wait—do not go; I—I thought I should 
find you here,” she said, quickly. 

Bornito stood quite still. He had taken off 5 
his hat, and his dark head was bowed with that l 
wild natural grace which came partly from \ 
heritage, partly from the languid beauty of his j 
life’s surrounding. \ 


“ Uqple told me to lock for you on the veran¬ 
dah, and—and—I saw iris; you had dropped 
iris.” 

She glanced through the open window. 

Bornito also looked, and saw, lying on the 
floor of the verandah, several blue flowers, which 
had fallen from his brimming basket. 

“And, as the window was open—” She hesi¬ 
tated here. 

“ I ’ad not de rhight to hentaire dees rhooxn,” 
exclaimed Bornito. interrupting, “ But—but— 
eet ees w’at I see een de cimetaire, an’ eet med 
fo’ me one gret marvel.” He pointed, as he 
spoke, to the white Venus; “An’ aprfcs—I would 
say, aftairewards—mademoiselle, I deed bheold 
encore ees tableaux. Con mademoiselle not tell 
to me, habout ce tableau 14, noateeng?” 

He turned as he spoke, and fixed his eyes on 
the dark beauty looking down with her soft 
brilliant eyes. 

“It is a picture brought from France—a 
French picture, by a French artist. Yes, it is 
beautiful,” and she let her blue eyes, for an 
instant, meet the dark ones looking down. 
Then she exclaimed, hastily: “But my uncle 
will grow impatient.” 

“ I ham rheddy, mademoiselle,” he said. 

“ Wait—-wait one moment, Monsieur Bornito,” 
she cried. “ My uncle bade me say that he has 
hod his desk taken under the first big oak, 
down the avenue, and he will talk with you 
there—he thinks it pleasanter than a close 
room, and—and—he will be with you directly. 
He is taking off his riding-boots. lie does not 
care for breakfast. He drank milk at the plan¬ 
tation where we rode this morning.” 

But she was evidently thinking of other 
matter, as she spoke. 

“ Den, hat once I weel go to ’eem, mademoi¬ 
selle.” But she arrested him. 

“Before you go to my uncle,” she said, 
speaking very fast and lifting her deep soft 
eyes to his, “ I must ask that you will be care¬ 
ful not to say to him one word about—about 
that conversation.” Here her eyes fell; she 
hesitated; frowned a little impatiently; then, 
again uplifting them, looked fairly into his face. 
“About that conversation with my aunt, Mrs. 
Vanderlich.” As she spoke, she drew her whip 
restlessly back and forth through h$r left hand. 

A great flush of pain and anger rose to 
Bornito’s dark brow. 

“Ah, Dieu, ’ave I not to mademoiselle halrheddy 
med promeese ? An’ I weel not rhepit me. One 
time, I say non—eet ees non, non, toqjours, 
toujours. Ah, mademoiselle does not know— 
mademoiselle does not haccord to me confidence. 
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Voyei done, w’ere I leeve, hask Doiqinique, 
haak Gaston, hask Barbara, hask Mfere Corbi— 
bask hall do pe’ple wid ’oom I ’ave hacquent- 
ance, dey weel say: ‘ ’Ee ees thrue, Loon Bornito, 
thrue.' I weel not rhepit me, non.” And he 
stood looking upon her, quite grand in his 
wrath. 

“ I—yes, I believe you,” she replied, after an 
instant of hesitation. “ I believe you ; but—but 
it is a terrible secret which you hold—you, 
a stranger.” Then, hearing footsteps, she ab¬ 
ruptly quitted the room. 


CHAPTER X. 

A week had passed, since the morning spent 
with Professor Gaillard on the De Villenaret 
plantation, and yet no messenger had been sent 
to Bornito, no word arranging for the journey 
in the swamp, of which the professor had 
spoken. 

A great change had come over the fisherman’s 
life. He, who had ever been so industrious, 
was now the idlest among his mates. Domi¬ 
nique, gray and bent, would glide up the bayou 
in his pirogue, and, seeing Bornito seated gazing 
into the water or moodily treading the rushy 
bank, his boat drawn high, his nets dry, would 
shake his head, send a greeting as he passed 
beyond, and a greeting as he passed homeward, 
and then again shake his head, and mutter 
under his breath. 

One day, the old man ran his boat up into 
the grass, crept ashore, and Bat down beside 
Bornito. 

“What ails thee?” he asked, peering shrewdly 
into the fisherman’s face. “Art sick ? Or did 
the strangers cast evil eye on thee and thy 
home? Art content?” 

“Content? Not so, Dominique. The heart 
within me says: ‘ Go—go see the wide world— 
take thy place among men.’ ” 

“Thy place among men?” answered Domi¬ 
nique. “ Thy place among men ? Truly, Leon, 
hast thou not thy place among men? Thou 
art a brave fisher. The world has need of 
fishers, as it has need of rulers. And thou 
wouldst leave the old home—the graves of thy 
grandfather and thy mother—I say, again, ’tis 
an evil eye which these strangers have cast 
upon thee.” 

Bornito shook his head. 

“ I like not that stubborn spirit,” said the old 
man, somewhat testily. “ ’Tis a lonely life here. 
Thou shouldst come to the settlement, and talk 
to the demoiselles, and take thee a mate. There 
is my grandchild—my little Barbara—a pretty ^ 
child, and good. She would make thee—” \ 


“ Stop there—stop, Dominique. Thou meanest 
well; but thy words do not touch my heart. 
I tell thee, a cry in my breast says: ‘ Go see the 
world.’ And I shall go,” oontinued the young 
man, rising hastily. “After awhile, I shall go.” 

“’Tis those stranger people who have cast 
this evil eye upon thee,” muttered Dominique, 
angrily. “ Dieu I before, thou wast well content.” 

“Content? Never. Come: follow me, then. 
I will show thee, Dominique, what I have 
hitherto concealed.” 

The old man got up wearily. Following 
Bornito, he entered the low door of the dwelling. 
As his eyes fell on the rough altar, heedless of 
Bornito’s pause by the cypress chest, he quickly 
stepped forward, gazed searchingly on each shelf, 
and, turning, asked suddenly: 

“But thine urn, Leon, and the bit of cross 
within. What hast thou done with thine urn ?” 

The young fisherman bent yet lower over the 
opened chest. If Dominique had been near, he 
would have seen a deep flush staining throat 
and forehead. How tell Dominique the truth— 
that the urn had been missing since one week ? 
How tell that he, Bornito, held suspicion in his 
heart, having seen his sacred possession last in 
the slender hands of Miss Gaillard’s uncle? 
All search about the palmetto hut had been 
fruitless; and surely, if, in the confusion of 
departure, these strangers had thrust his treasure 
among the baskets, ere this some word of return 
would have come. During all that long morning 
spent with the professor, he had waited, hoping, 
yet scarce daring, to ask. Twice he had tried, 
and twice the words had died in his throat. 
Would not his questioning seem rude? Would 
it not seem as if he were casting suspicion on 
the guests to whom he had thrown open his 
humble home? Thinking of all this, without 
lifting his head, he answered: 

“’Tis not of the urn I would speak. Come 
hither, Dominique, and look within.” 

The old fisherman mechanically obeyed. 

“Thou sayest,” continued Bornito, “thou 
Bayest the desire to pass forth into the world 
is new. Behold these books. All these, which 
thou seest, I have read. They tell of wonders 
in foreign lands. Each'book, when I have read, 
I have said: * What the words tell, that will 
I see.’ Now, sayest thou the strangers have 
cast on me an evil eye?” 

The old man, for a moment, was dumb with 
surprise. Then, suddenly recovering hiipself, 
he cried angrily: 

“Yes, a thousand times yes. Thele,” touch¬ 
ing the books with one horny finger, “these, 
bah, they are dreams—paper, print—and thou 
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didst read, perhaps, and journey here from thy 
hearth, and work at thy net and gather suste¬ 
nance. But never a word wouldst thou have said, 
never a step forth wouldst thou have taken, if—” 

The younger fisherman moved, and impatiently 
closed the lid. 

“ What use to talk ? I go, some day. I tell 
thee, Dominique, some day thou wilt see me slip 
down this bayou, and out into the broad lake, 
and over toward the gulf-water, and forth over 
the ocean, over the ocean, like the petrels on 
our lake. Thou hast oft called me a sea-gull, 
Dominique. In good truth, I will be one. Wilt 
fill thy pipe, and sit here and smoke ?” 

“ The urn—the urn, Leon,” muttered the old 
man, looking around and frowning: “the urn 
and the sacred relic within.” 

“’Tis not of the urn we will talk,” said the 
younger, with quiet determination. “ Bather, 
we will talk of the past. Tell me of my mother. 
What canst thou remember of her life ?” 

The old fisherman mused for an instant. 

“ Have I not told thee, again and again,” he 
then said, “ that she was fair, her eyes like deep 
water, her form straight like the mast, her 
cheek red like the sun-glow, her teeth no 
oyster-pearls whiter?” 

“And she loved Antonio, thy son?” persisted 
Bo mi to, as the other paused. 

“Aye, and she killed him,” said the old man, 
calmly. 

“And how was that?” 

“Others have told thee. Thou art over-bold 
to ask it of me,” said Dominique, looking sternly 
on the young fisherman. “ But, mayhap, the 
sin of the mother may teach thee that thy life 
and thy duty lie here. Many a day I have seen 
her—the pretty swamp-flower—stand before the 
mirror yonder, that same mirror above her altar, 
and wind the water-vines in her hair, Antonio 
looking on, his black eyes all bright with joy in 
her beauty. Eh! ’twas a pretty picture. But 
’tis not of that I would speak.” suddenly break¬ 
ing off and passing his hand over his eyes, as 
wiping away a vision. “One morn—it was 
April, as it is April now, and in May she was 
to marry Antonio—your grandfather came down 
from his hammock—eh! no daughter was in 
the bed yonder. The big palmetto screen was 
folded against the wall—she was gone.” 

“Gone with Crezoni,” said Boraito. 

“ Yes, with Crezoni. With the man who was 
my boy's friend,” replied Dominique, quietly. 
“ Thy grandfather, Pedro, came, with white 
face, to telleAntonio and me. There was just a 
bit of paper she had left behind. It said she 
was well and happy, and would come back some 
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\ day, with the one who loved her, and bring gold 
\ to the father. Antonio—holy saints !—he suf* 

\ fered. He hunted, but he could not find. He 
\ waited six months, and he heard naught, and he 
1 grew thin, and white, and cold, and like a dead 
\ man in his life. He was not my Antonio. And, 

> one day, a big storm crept over the lake yonder, 

< and he got into his boat, and went out, and, 

< while the tempest was yet raging, he was cast 
j mid the rushes at our door—and he was dead.” 
i “And then you went on living just as you 
| lived before?” asked Bornito. 

s “ But yes,” answered Dominique, only the 
grip on his pipe-stem telling of the pain within. 

\ “ What else could one do? I, in the settlement, 

\ with my daughter Testa and her husband, till 
\ both died.” Here he crossed himself. “And 
\ Pedro in this hut alone.” 

\ “Till one day,” suggested Bornito. 

| “Till one day,” said Dominique, taking up 
\ the words, “ till one day, Pedro was called. A 
s sailor, fVom the lake yonder, brought him a 
| letter; and the letter was from his daughter, 

| and she bade him come to her.* Then Pedro 
5 said to roe ‘adieu,’ but to no one else; and he 
| left the hut with me, till he return. Eh, it was 
| a long while—three years. And, when he came 
| back, we did not know thy mother—she who 
| was to have been my Antonio’s wife. Thou 
j wast but a babe of two years. Thou wast but a 

< little one then, Leon. I can see the boat now, 

| in which Pedro and thy mother and thou slipped. 
s past us all, and up here to the willow and the 
5 old home. But I had kept the roof whole, and. 
the day after that coming, Pedro built for thy. 
mother that altar; and now again I say to thee:. 
!; Where is the urn, Leon, and the sacred relics 
I; within? Where is it?” 

\ “I will tell thee, Dominique, when thou hast 

< answered all my demands,” was the reply. 

< “ Where did my mother go, when she left her 

< home? Where was I born? Where did my 
\ grandfather bide, the three long years of his 
5 absence? Why do I not bear my father’s name? 

And why—” 

^ “Hush,” cried Dominique, harshly. “Thy 
\ mother told me nftught. I but lifted my eyes 
| and looked on her face, and she read * Thou 

< hast killed Antonio.’ ’Twas the vendetta be- 
\ tween ns, sharper than if I had struck the 
\ knife through her heart. She went forth on her 
5 travels, even as thou wouldst go, and she came 
s back with her heart torn. Bide here, Leon. 

\ Rest tranquil here. Take my little Barbara; 

! catch thy fish and mend thy nets; drink in the 

> quiet of the night and the songs of the morn¬ 
ing; and, if thou must need be the sea-gull, go 
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forth into the storm when it beats over thy 
home-lake.” 

Bornito shook his head. Then, suddenly, he 
got up and took a net hanging against the wall. 

“ It grows late, Dominique, yet is there time 
enough,” he said. 

“Thou hast not answered my question,” said 
the old fisherman. 

“Thou hast not answered mine,” replied 
Bornito, pausing in the doorway. 

“ Because I cannot, * said Dominique. 

“ Because I cannot! ” repeated Bornito. 

He cast his net into his pirogue, pushed forth 
into the still water, and waited for Dominique. 
The old man followed silently. 

The two boats slipped along into the shadow, 
and disappeared like spectres. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Darkness was spreading orer the far-stretch¬ 
ing water of the lake. 

Dominique lifted his withered face, and looked 
aloft and around. 

Sign of a coming storm was in the still air. 
Black the bayou-woods rested against the pallid 
sky. Great cypress-trees, standing alone and 
muffled in tatters of moss, were outlined against 
the drab sky, an army of warriors ready to meet 
and battle with the wild storm-king. 

“ ’Twos on such a night,” muttered Dominique, 
“on such a night.” And his thoughts traveled 
to the dead son. 

As for Bornito, he did not think. Only the 
restless motion of his soul stole forth over that 
still water and led him forward. 

There was a white sail against the distant 
horizon. It had caught the light of the setting 
sun, and shone forth red-tinted in the gloom. 

“Those people yonder are mad,” called Edwa 
Corbon, a wrinkled and seamed yellow creature, 
who was with Bornito and Dominique, fishing. 
“See them—they will be squall-struck.” 

“Who, then, are they?” asked Bornito. 

“ Some messieurs from the city, and some gay 
ladies.” 

Bornito’s heart gave a great bound. 

Like a dream, there came to him the memory 
of certain words which had been spoken by some 
of the party who had entered his home. There 
was to be a sail, for out over the lake, and 
a return by moonlight. This he remembered— 
this, and nothing more. Suppose—aye, suppose 
—the boat held that same party, and, among 
them, the blue-eyed Northern maiden who had 
touched his heart with thoughts of heaven. 

Suddenly, out on the leaden waste, a white 
wave rolled up, and broke foaming. 


Bornito looked around. Dominique, in his 
boat, had disappeared. There were only a few 
boats left, and these were swiftly speeding into 
the silence of the bayou. The big swamp-frogs 
were croaking a bass chorus. Presently, the 
rushes near the shell-banks shivered, the water 
broke into foam white as ermine, the cypress- 
trees shook their tatters. 

Again there was calmness. The last fisher’s- 
boat had scuttled into the bayou. The gloom 
deepened. The leaden flat beyond was torn into 
white shreds. Out upon the horizon, far distant, 
Bornito could see a schooner scudding along 
under reefed canvas. Ah, what a gray world— 
gray—only those white foam-wreaths, and the 
lurid sun-glow, and that yet gold-tinted sail to 
break the deadness of death's coloring. 

Again the wind came, tossing the fisherman’s 
long hair. A gleam of lightning shot over the 
neutral tints of the lake, and a mutter of thunder 
rumbled far off. The storm-petrels fluttered 
about Bornito, and, like a petrel, his little boat 
shot forth into the mad water. He could hear 
the waves roaring against the breakwater on the 
shore, two miles beyond. 

Now, indeed, Bornito became the sea-gull. 
His boat flashed like a winged creature over 
those heaving waves. His dark eyes grew like 
tense sparkles of will. The wind had caught his 
hat, and the spray dashed over his bare head. 

He could see that the gold light was passing 
from that distant sail. He oould see the craft 
was turned landward, that it was dancing and 
rooking and bending as if guided by unskillful 
hands. All about him, the swelling water lifted 
itself into mounds and towering waves, and 
deepened into great caverns. Gentle Pontchar- 
train was now a fury. The sun died among the 
clouds in a burst of lurid splendor. The wind 
wailed and the lightning flashed—green, red, 
yellow—spectral tints, touching the scene into 
awful brightness, then dying suddenly, while 
thunder, like the awful voice of an angered 
Jehovah, broke and rolled above. In all the 
long years, Bornito had seen nothing to equal 
this. 

He remembered the great sandbar stretching 
its length between boat and shore. He noted 
that the wind, blowing landward, had deepened 
the water, so that here, where shallows ordi¬ 
narily extended, now a deep flood raged. Re¬ 
membering the danger of the sandbar and the 
danger of this deepening water, he shuddered. 
Yet that shudder only shot through his frame a 
sense of keener strength, a thrill of .deeper life. 
All about him, the gulls flew. Otherwise, he 
was alone on that wide waste. 
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Would he be in time to warn those coming, of 
the long bar stretching its deadly length before 
them? 

He raised his Yoice and shouted. 

As well hare whispered The wind earned 
hie shout landward. 

A sickening feeling crept over his heart. 
With stronger will, he bent to his oars. 

The sailboat was being rapidly driven forward. 
Driven faster, faster, as the wind grew more 
boisterous. If only that wind would lift it over 
the long bar! 

He was near the sail now. When the liglit- 
ning played, he could see figures moving. If he 
had dared to stop rowing, he would have raised 
his hand and waved them backward. He reck¬ 
oned he was now passing over the long bar, but 
he could not calculate, for the mad storm had 
wiped out distance. He gazed anxiously for¬ 
ward. He was near them, and they had seen 
him. Yes 1 And De Villenaret stood, holding 
to the mast, while the boat dashed wildly on. 
A wave lifted Bornito, so that he could look $ 
down into the bottom of the sailboat, and glooms 
of lightning revealed a group huddled thero ; 
together. Those same gleams showed him a 
woman’s figure near De Villenaret, seated, and, 
like him, clasping the slender most for support. 
The head was uncovered, and the lightning; 
touched with a weird glory the golden hair of: 
Mary Gaillard. 

How save her? 

How save all those who were rushing on to 
destruction? 

He drew in his oars and rapidly waved his \ 
arms toward the lighthouse below. De Ville-; 
naret and two others he could see were regarding j: 
him, yet the boat went on. Evidently they did ; 
not understand. 

Frantic with despair, he leaped overboard, to 
swim to them. Perhaps they would throw him 
a rope. His little pirogue floated off like a bub¬ 
ble. That was nothing* If only he could reach 
them! 

Too late—too late! Through the foam and ; 
the spray, Bornito saw the boat suddenly shiver 
and then disappear. A wild cry rang over the 
water. 

When he rose again on the waves, there was 
only a hulk to be seen, to which figures were 
clinging. The water was breaking over them. : 
Gouds of spray were dashed up into the dark-' 
ened air. 

Around and around he swam, diving in and !; 
out. Something floated near him, then sank—a \ 
pale still face, resting, one moment, pillowed on \ 
the black water. The strength of iron entered \ 


j the young fisherman’s frame. He dived. He 
felt over the white sand and the shells below. 

Vain—vain I 

Under the water he raged. There was slimy 
sea-grass growing here. He fairly crawled over 
the slippery bed, crawled till he touched her. 

But how still she rested! 

He passed one strong arm about the quiet 
form and moved upward, not speedily, but as 
one burdened. 

He was some distance from the hulk. Could 
they see him ? He thought so. But he did not 
care. Out on that wild waste, with only his 
strong arm to fight the storm and to fight 
death. Death ? Had not death already claimed 
her? Truly, the glare of that lightning was 
horrible. She was so still: that beautiful face 
was so marble-white. A great terror entered 
his heart. 

It was so dark. Only the lightning showed 
(he black of that yet distant shore. The wind 
helped, throwing him forward from crest to 
crest And now he thought he could hear the 
waves beating against the bank. Another mo¬ 
ment, and the lightning showed the black line of 
the shore nearer and more near. Twice the still 
burden in his arms had almost slipped from 
them. He thought he felt raindrops, but was 
not sure. But, after awhile, there came the 
sound of grass and cane rattling and wind 
wailing about the boughs of trees. 

Thank God, he had found the mouth of the 
bayou. There were no shell-banks there, how¬ 
ever; they were all covered with water. But 
the trees and the cane lifted themselves from 
beds of water. How dark it was! How the 
wind moaned here among the tree-boughs! How 
black the woods when the lightning flashed! 

He could see gleams of fire now, shining 
through some half-closed shutters, in the set¬ 
tlement beyond. If only he could reach land! 
But all was water. For the take had backed up 
into the swamp and the bayou, and the houses 
stood dry only because they were lifted on 
piles; and the waves were beating loudly 
against these piles. 

The rain poured down all this while, in 
torrents. Bornito looked forward. If only he 
dared, how gladly he would pass on to his 
home. 

At whose door should he enter? 

lie had almost unoonseiously stopped near a 
boat. He was startled, on hearing a voice coll: 

“Is it thou. Leon?” 

Whose the voice was, he did not at the time 
know. But he found footing among the water- 
swept rushes, and tenderly bore Mary Gaillard, 
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in his arms, ashore. Her long hair had come 
uncoiled, and hung dripping over her white 
dress. Bornito pressed her instinctively to his 
heart, as if longing to give the warmth and life 
to her motionless form. 

“ She is dead,” he cried, in a voice of anguish. 
“ Dead—I was too late.” 

“ Who is dead ?” called the same voice, and a 
young girl, standing in the portico of the fisher- 
hut before him, bent her head forward into the 
falling rain. 

“Quick, Barbara, quick,” he eried. “Go in, 
and get thy bed ready.” 

“Oh, Holy Virgin! What, then, hast thou, 
Leon?” 

But Bornito did not wait to answer. Climb¬ 
ing the ladder-like steps, and pushing past, he 
entered the hut. 

There was no one within. A bright fire 
burned on the clay hearth. 

The young fisherman stepped forward, and 
laid his dripping burden before the fire, on the 
rough floor. 

“Haste, Barbara, haste,” he cried. “Call 
Mere Corbi. Ah, Dieu! There is blood—blood. 
See, she is wounded.” 

And blood indeed there was, trickling over 
the white neck. 

“ ’Tis but a little wound—but a very little 
wound, Leon,” said Barbara, kneeling and 
smoothing back the hair gently with her small 
dark hands. “ Dieu, but she is white.” 

“Eh! What is this we have here?” cried 
another voice. “Did I not say ‘Santa Anna 
help those on the lake this night’ ?” 

Bornito looked up. 

“More work for me—more work for me,” 
muttered Mbre Corbi, who, hearing voices, had 
hastened from the inner rootg. 

At this moment, a great gust of wind shook 
the little hut, so that the floor trembled and a 
cloud of smoke ‘was blown out from the 
chimney. 

“ Blessed Mary, it is the return,” cried the old 
woman, lifting her wrinkled hand. “ Yet once 
before, a night like this, and he was brought— 


the one thy mother killed, Leon—and laid here, 
just here. He was beautiful—she also is beau¬ 
tiful,” continued the crone, suddenly kneeling 
and laying her hand over the heart of the 
motionless figure. “But his heart was dead, 
and hers beats. Go forth, Leon. Leave her 
with Barbara and me. No, my son, have no 
fear. I like not the shroud.” 

Bornito hesitated. 

“Is it not that there are those without who 
need thee?” asked Mfere Corbi, suddenly lifting 
her dark wrinkled face. 

The young fisherman started guiltily. 

Aye, those others, they were indeed forgotten, 
so completely had his whole being been absorbed 
in the rescue of Mary Gail lard. 

“The boat was stranded on the sandbar,” 
he said, rapidly. “ The others were clinging to 
the hull; but she—I found her—she had sunk 
to the seaweed. She is wounded. She must have 
been struck. Mfere Corbi, save her—and—” 

“Silence,” cried the crone. “I have made 
promise. Go!” She lifted her hand here, and, 
rapidly crossing herself, cried: “Santa Anna 
protect thee.” 

Bornito turned to leave ftie room, but stopped 
at the doorway, for an instant, to look back. 
The firelight played over the little dark cham¬ 
ber ; over the seine and the hanging hammock; 
over Barbara’s small bed in the corner, hung 
with its coarse mosquito-net; over Barbara her¬ 
self, the pretty face bending anxiously above the 
fair form that rested on the rough floor; and 
over Mfere Corbi, touching the lines and wrinkles 
of the withered countenance into strange shading 
of black and red. 

It was with this picture in his heart that 
Bornito went forth through the gloom and the 
rain, wading from house to house, rousing the 
fishermen to go forth with him over the leaden 
water, to rescue the rest of the party. 

Fortunately, the wind, out upon the bosom of 
the lake, had lost much of its violence; the rain 
now fell lightly; boats could venture out in 
comparative safety. 

[to be continued.] 


A POSE. 

BY BRAIN F. R D I*. EMERY. 


My dear, please hold your head jost to, 
Your rod lips parted. So much ? No. 
Though po^od and parted well far kisaiug, 
You mutt not so, or I'll be mfMng 


My picture, and upon my heart 
Will paint my crowning work of art, 
Instead of on the canvas hero: 

So does your rosy Ups, my dear. 
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Dorothea became conscious that she had 
swum beyond her strength, and that there was 
neither boat nor human creature within her 
range of vision. 

Voices came ringing across the water from the 
other side of the jutting point which she had 
rounded and far passed, and the laughing tones 
smote dismally and mockingly enough on her 
ear, in this paralysing sense of danger. 

She turned toward the beach ; an abrupt rise 
of ground, covered with scrubby cedars, concealed 
the bathing-houses and the people on the sand— 
the white, white sand—which gleamed so far off 
to her suddenly-tired eyes. She was as much 
alone, where mortal aid was concerned, as if the 
low-lying shore had been the beach of some 
desert island in the middle of the Indian Ocean. 

She realized that, if she lost her presence of 
mind, she must inevitably drown ;* yet this very 
necessity for controlling herself unstrung her 
nerves like a sensation of actual fear. 

The sea had been very calm all the morning; 
but, within the last quarter of an hour, a breeze 
had sprung up, and the surf began to beat with 
a force which she had no strength to resist. 
The waves buffeted and flung her about at will, 
and her effort to direct her course, so as to avoid 
their violence, only exhausted her the more. 

She was an excellent swimmer, and versed in 
all the art of husbanding her power. She 
ceased her fatiguing strokes, turned on her back, 
and allowed herself to float passively; but, in 
a few instants, she perceived that the undertow 
was bearing her swiftly outward. 

She resolutely checked the wild impulse to 
shriek; with equal resolution, held her body 
supine to the mercy of the water till she might 
get back energy enough for resistance. The 
force of will required was terrible, exhausting 
her more at first than physical fatigue had done; 
but she succeeded. 

There she lay—floating on, on—each wave 
carrying her further out; she, the while, staring 
up at the turquoise-blue of the sky, which looked 
so cruel and regardless, while the merry notes 
of mingled voices rang across the sunshine; and 
neither on earth nor in heaven did there seem 
to be help or thought for her 3trait. 

What would the last moments be like? Was 
she afraid to die ? A score of questions started 


up; her terror yielded to a numbing passivity, 
in which it seemed to her that she uttered these 
queries and watched her own peril as she might 
have done that of another. 

Suddenly, she heard a voice call, loud and 
clear: 

“ Lie quite still; I shall reach you presently.” 

Then she heard the rapid dip of oars; but 
they came from behind, and the quick sense of 
safety left her so utterly without strength that 
she could not lift her head; her eyes closed— 
she floated slowly on, on. 

Nearer and nearer, the strokes sounded; then 
the deep full baritone voice called cheerfully: 

“It is all right now. Just give me your 
hand.” 

Dorothea Vernon glanced about; the boat was 
quite close. She saw a gentleman leaning over 
the side, and knew that she tried to obey his 
command. But the skiff danced wildly, and 
she, so far from being able to second his effort to 
aid her, felt herself growing fainter and fainter. 

She realized that she was seized in a strong 
grasp and lifted into the boat; then, for a little, 
partial insensibility locked her faculties, during 
which, though she could neither stir nor speak, 
she felt some woolen garment folded about her, 
while her head was carefully raised and sup¬ 
ported ; and then a strong whiff of ammonia 
stung her senses into renewed action. 

Presently, she could open her eyes and sit up; 
a face she had never seen was gazing into her 
own; but, kindly and handsome os it looked, 
the returning ability to think and comprehend 
the mixture ef the ridiculous which mingled 
with the situation, now the danger was over, 
made her almost wish he had left her to her fate. 

“ You are better,” the young man said, a 
smile of relief crossing the anxiety depicted 
on his features. 

“ Yes,” she answered, though by scarcely 
more than a movement of her lips; for an odd 
sickness had suddenly seized her. 

“Just drink this,” he said, holding to her 
mouth a little pocket-cup half filled with sherry. 
She drank the wine, and soon felt relieved and 
strengthened. “Til make you a place in the 
stern,” he continued. And, in another moment , 
she was half carried and placed comfortably 
against a pile of rugs and shawls. 

( 167 ) 
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“ Thanks,” she said, remembering that she j 
had not yet uttered a single expression of grati -1 
tude; “ thank you so much! ” \ 

“ But, if I let you drift out to sea, after all, j 
you will have slight cause to,” he replied, \ 
laughing a little. “ 1 must attend to the craft j 
now. Be quite easy: I’ll soon take her in.” S 
The boat had veered about; he swung it back ! 
with a vigorous stroke, and began to pull rapidly s 
in to shore; but the distance was considerable, j 
and the surf rendered the rowing hard enough > 
to consume nearly a quarter of an hour. Doro- \ 
thea drew the long ulster in which she was \ 
wrapped close about her, leaning back against 
the rugs, and neither spoke till the keel grated 
on the sand. 

He helped her out, opened a camp-stool which 
had been lying at the bottom of the boat, and 
made her sit down, saying: 

“You must still rest a little.” 

“ I can’t attempt to thank you,” she answered, 
shivering slightly. 

“ I wish you would try a few more drops of 
sherry, instead,” he rejoined. “And I’ve the 
ammonia here, if you feel at all faint.” 

“No, no; I don’t need either, I assure you,” i 
she said, trying to smile. “I am quite right 
again.” s 

“ I seem to have a regular pharmacopeia,” he j 
went on, to give her time to /repose. “A friend ) 
asked me to bring some butterflies—so, as I had > 
no chloroform, I took the ammonia. I rowed > 
over to Throg’s, to sketch, and staid all night. \ 
The landlord wanted to send these rugs home by j 
me—so, you see, I was able to come out quite \ 
in the character of general utility.” ! 

Dorothea smiled, comprehending his motive \ 
in this light talk, but preoccupied now by the 
thought of getting back to the swimming-beach 5 
and the bathing-houses. Glancing at her, he J 
interpreted her trouble as if he had been clair¬ 
voyant. % 

“I might have taken the boat to the beach,” 
he said, “ but it was nearer to land here, and I 
was thinking of that.” 

“ I am very glad you did,” she replied; “ I 
should have disliked—” 

“ I know,” he rejoined, as she paused ; “one 
does so hate to have a scene made over one, 
and of course all the people of your acquaint¬ 
ance would, if you had appeared in my boat. 
But you must have swum a long way.” 

“ Not further, I think, than I have often 
done. I can’t tell what came over me,” said 
Dorothea; “ all of a sudden. I felt exhausted—” 
“Don't think about it,” he broke in, as she 
again stopped. 


“No, I won’t—you are very good,” she 
answered, her growing agitation quieted by his 
manner. “ I am quite strong now. There is a 
path along the shore—” 

“ Let me propose something better. We will 
go in the boat round the point, and land there. 
I know a short-cut that will bring you out at 
the back of the bathing-houses, and so you can 
get in, dress comfortably, and nobody be the 
wiser.” 

He perceived that she was one of the rare 
human beings who dread the 6 clat of an 
adventure, and admired her therefor. Pres¬ 
ently they got into the boat again, and Max 
Hayward rowed swiftly to the landing he had 
mentioned. Scarcely a word had been exchanged 
between the pair; his delicate intuition warned 
him that this nervous sensitive-looking girl— 
perhaps never more beautiful than now, in her 
pallor and dishabille—would thank him most for 
leaving her in peace with her thoughts. 

“I know where I am,” she said, when he 
helped her on shore; “ it is only a walk of a few 
minutes.” 

“I am doctor,” he rejoined, as calmly as if 
he had been fifty, instead of twentyeight, “and 
you must permit me to decide. I shall just 
walk with you to the turn near the houses.” 

She did not dispute the quiet authority of his 
tone, and they passed on, side by side, the 
ulster completely covering Dorothea, so that 
she had not the consciousness of looking absurd; 
still, the situation came sufficiently near that 
to be annoying. 

Five minutes, during which both kept silence, 
brought them to the top of the little sandy 
ascent, at the foot of which the back of the 
bath-houses stretched in an ugly row. 

Just then they beard voices,' and Max said, 
quickly, in response to an annoyed expression 
on the young lady’s face: 

“There are-people coming; I’m sure you'd 
rather meet them alone, so I’ll vanish.” 

And vanish he did, before she had even space 
to utter a grateful word, an omission which she 
recollected in a second, with considerable 
remorse; besides feeling ashamed that her dis¬ 
like to having her adventure known had pre¬ 
vented her wishing him seen. Alone, on this 
| path, anybody she encountered might suppose 
\ that she had chosen the north beach for her 
j swimming-exercise, and was simply returning 
| by the nearest route. 

I In another instant, Dorothea recognized the 
voices as those of Arnot Lyle and his servant. 
Mr. Lyle was reproving the servant in an 
t exasperating fashion, in which nobody ever 
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ought to address an inferior, doomed to return 
respectful answers, and Arnot Lyle was Miss 
Vernon’s betrothed husband. 

The two men emerged from the nearest of the 
sheds, as Dorothea was descending the path. 
Mr. Lyle abruptly dismissed his domestic, haring 
caught sight of the lady, and hurried forward 
to meet her. Meanwhile, Max Hayward had 
paused behind the friendly shelter of a sand¬ 
hill, for the pleasure of haring another glanoe 
at the beautiful woman. 

“Dorothea!” exclaimed Mr. Lyle, an ex¬ 
tremely decorous and rigid-looking man of 
thirty, though at the same time rather hand¬ 
some, and even stylish. “Is it possible? I 
have been hunting you everywhere. I went 
to the cottage,- and your mother Baid you were 
at the beach, but I could not find you—nobody 
had seen you for a couple of hours. Why—” 

He stopped short, and stared at her; in an 
effort to arrange the ulster, she had let it fall 
open, displaying her wet bathing-dress. 

“Pray don’t look so horrified,” said she, 
quietly; “ I have not been out for a promenade 
in this costume.” 

“ Really, dear Dorothea, you say and do the 
most eccentric things,” he rejoined, with an 
insufferably patronizing air of patience. 

“ So you have often told me lately,” she said. 
“Well, this morning, I went swimming by 
myself. I must beg you not to alarm mamma. 
I overtaxed my strength, and a gentleman 
kindly took me into his boat—he lent me this 
ulster.” 

“Great heavens!” groaned Mr. Lyle. “A 
stranger! What predicaments you place your¬ 
self in, Dorothea.” 

“At least I am not drowned,” said she, in 
the same quiet tone. 

“ No, of course, there’s no talk of that; but the 
idea of swimming so far that you were obliged 
to let a stranger assist you, and—and lend you 
his ulster,” concluded Mr. Lyle, as if that put 
the crowning point to her misdemeanor. 

From where he stood, Max Hayward could 
see both their faces, and hear every word they 
spoke; yet he could not move, at the risk of 
being perceived the instant he deserted his 
opportune shelter, and that would be more 
annoying to the lady, he felt certain. 

Dorothea stood still, looking at her betrothed 
with an odd smile, as he filmed and fretted. 

“ To swim till you were so tired you had to 
get into a stranger’s boat and accept an 
ulster—oh, Dorothea! Well, let that go. I 
wanted to tell you I' have received a telegram 
calling me to New York.” 


> “ You rather expected to,” Dorothea said. 

“Yes. Well, 1 must start by the afternoon 
train,” he answered. “Now, before I go, there 
are so many things for us to arrange—” 

“ My dress, the first,” she interrupted. “ If 
you do not object, I will go on to the bath¬ 
house, as I begin to feel a little chilly in these 
wet things.” 

The pair walked forward, and Max Hayward 
stood staring after them. “What a glorious 
creature! ” he thought. “ So that is Miss 
Vernon, and engaged to Arnot Lyle! Ugh!— 
that stiff bundle of propriety, etiquette, and 
attempts at being English! Upon my word, 
I’m sorry for her—why, if she were of my mind 
at least, she’d have thought drowning a prefer¬ 
able fate to marrying that wooden image of a 
man !” 

He lighted a cigar and strolled away, and the 
engagement he had been animadverting upon 
reminded him of his own to his cousin, Laura 
Trent, who was almost as rigid and correct as 
Arnot Lyle, thought Max, but softened the ver¬ 
dict by adding: 

“ No; that’8 a shame, to compare her to him! 
She’s frill of prejudice and bound down to 
routine, but at least she has a heart.” 

That engagement between the cousins had for 
years been the ardent desire of the mutual rela¬ 
tives, and during the previous winter it had 
come about. Max was fond of Laura Trent—not 
enthusiastic in regard to her; but then, as he 
told himself, marriage must be prose anyhow. 
Their union would settle a long-continued suit 
in regard to an estate; they were both rich, and 
the relations declared that such a consummation 
would make the happiness of the two families, 
gently hinting that it would insure Laura’s, too. 
So Max had proposed to her, and she had 
answered in decorous phrases, and the matter 
was settled. ,0f course, he was fond of her, and 
no doubt they would get on as happily as people 
in general. That he told himself also, more fre¬ 
quently perhaps than an expectant bridegroom 
ought, viewing the matter from a romantic side. 

Max’8 reflections haring drawn me into a 
statement of his affairs, I may as well, at this 
point, make clear everything in regard to 
Dorothea Vernon. 

She was nearly two-and-twenty, and, I think, 
an unusually clever woman, though with an 
odd distrust of her own powers and a certain 
humility arising therefrom, which one would 
scarcely have expected in a girl of her beauty 
and seemingly somewhat proud manner. She 
was an only child, and her parents, now quite 
elderly, adored her, though they had not much 
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more in common tlmn there would be between a 
pair of quiot old doves that had, by accident, 
hatched out an eagle’s egg. They were both 
invalids, and rather selfishly occupied by their 
jrilments, as people insensibly grow to be, and 
were a good deal ruled—as was Dorothea herself 
—by a bustling managing half-sister of Mr. 
Vernon’s, who, being a childless widow with a 
large fortune, had plenty of leisure to devote to 
their concerns. 

It was she who had directed Dorothea’s 
schooling; taken her to Europe for a year; 
presented her in society; and finally, during the 
psi-'t spring, in New York, brought about the 
engagement between her niece and Arnot Lyle. 
That gentleman had known Mrs. Merrick ever 
since his boyhood, and, though he firmly believed 
that no human being could ever influence his 
decisions, she frequently managed him as suc¬ 
cessfully as she did most of her friends and 
relations. 

It was time he married; Dorothea was hand- 
come, her property good; where could he find 
a more fitting mate ? These considerations grad¬ 
ually grew on him, thanks to Mrs. Merrick’s 
counsel, and he fancied himself in love—prob¬ 
ably was as much so as his nature could admit. 

He offered himself, and Dorothea accepted 
him; partly because he seemed so much in earn¬ 
est she could not bear to give the pain of a 
refusal; partly because her aunt—and therefore 
her parents—was urgent that she should ; and a 
little because—since she liked no other man, 
and his stately attention was agreeable to her 
shyness—she concluded that she must be fond 
of him. 

But, during the months which had elapsed, 
Dorothea lived more, in many ways, than she hod 
done in all her previous life; and, in these last 
six weeks spent at Warneck, a quiet watering- 
place on the New England coast, that new habit 
of introspection and keen observation had rap¬ 
idly increased. 

Soon after the beginning of their engagement, 
Lyle’s autocratic temper and quiet obstinate per¬ 
sistency made themselves apparent, and, since 
he had come down to join them at Warneck, 
appeared in their fall vigor. Mrs. Merrick was 
not there to adjust matters, and really sometimes 
Dorothea felt as if she were in the hands of a 
schoolmaster, instead of a lover. She had been 
very patient; it was like her to think that no 
doubt she was in the wrong, and merited her 
betrothed’s strictures on any and every subject; 
but, of late, she had begun to question whether 
this engagement had been wise. Once or twice, 
she had been tempted to tell Lyle so, but it 


happened that on each occasion he suddenly 
grew tender and admiring, and she warned 
herself that, since he loved her, it was her duty, 
instead of rebelling against his creed, to try 
and grow worthy of his high standard for 
women. 

Mr. Lyle started on his journey that evening, 
and, the next morning, Dorothea rose with an 
unwonted sense of freedom, though she would 
have been shocked had she let herself admit the 
fact. Up to the last moment, Lyle had lectured 
and laid down rules for her behavior, and gone 
back over the subject of her naughty conduct in 
swimming too far and having to be put in a 
stranger’ a boat and wrapped in his ulster. Mr. 
Lyle never could make an end of any matter, 
however trivial; he nagged rather, than scolded, 
and, to my mind, a fiendish murderer would be 
a preferable companion to the man or woman 
who does that. 

Dorothea passed a quiet day; a letter came 
from her aunt, saying that she must still dtler 
her visit, which had already been so much 
delayed: this, with a walk and a call from 
pretty Mrs. Anneston, interspersed with inter¬ 
vals of setting her mother’s crochet-work to 
rights and reading to her father, made up 
its tale of hours. 

The next was spent in a very similar routine; 
but, in the evening, she went to a dance at the 
hotel, under Mrs. Anneston’s chaperonage, 
which she had promised to accept. 

She attracted a great deal of attention, as 
she always did; but she was not devoted to 
dancing, and, as a rule, young men, even while 
admiring, did not get on with her over-well in 
conversation. 

She was standing near old Mrs. Thomas, wait¬ 
ing for her chaperone to finish a frantic galop 
in whioh Dorothea herself had declined several 
partners, and had somehow fallen into a reverie 
so deep that she quite started when Mrs. Annes¬ 
ton touched her arm and whispered gayly: 
“Come back to reality, enchanted princess. I 
want to introduce one of my prime favorites." 
Then she added, aloud: “ Miss Yernon, let me 
present my chief enemy—the most ungallant 
man in the world—Mr. Max Hayward.’’ 

Dorothea had started a little at being so 
suddenly addressed. She looked up, and, in 
the gentleman bowing before her, recognised 
the stranger to whom she owed, perhaps, her 
life. 

“ It is fearfully embarrassing, Miss Yernon, 
to have one’s character taken away in this 
fashion,’’ said Max, not looking at all embar¬ 
rassed. 
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“Nonsense!” cried Mrs. Anneeton. “You’d 
be very thankful to lose your character. Any¬ 
way, you needn’t mind—Miss Vernon will like 
you all the better for the qualities 1 condemn. 
Dorothea, he’ll not bore you to dance, because 
he hates it from sheer laziness. Oh, here comes 
my partner. I’ll find you in the tea-room, 
presently.” 

Away she floated, on the arm of her cavalier, 
and left the two young people standing alone, 
a little outside the crowd, near an open window 
which looked on the sea. 

“Would you really rather not dance?” Max 
asked. 

“ Much rather,” she replied, simply. “ But 
you mustn’t lose your waltz; for, of course, 
Mrs. Anneston was only jesting.” 

“ No, indeed; I seldom dance,” he said, 
wondering the while what that odd far-off look 
in her eyes meant. He had never seen such 
an expression in any woman’s eyes, and 1 .is 
next thought was: “She looks os if her soul 
had refused to come here with her, and she were 
hunting for it.” 

Then he recollected that he was behaving liko 
an idiot and began to talk polished nothings, as 
any man would have done under the circum¬ 
stances, though he possessed the rare faculty 
of rendering even banality agreeable. 

And Dorothea came down out of her vague 
reverie and behaved as a properly - regulated 
young lady should, in a ball-room; and, after 
all, they danced and enjoyed themselves as any 
other youthful pair would have done. 

Max called, the next morning, and Dorothea 
managed to express her thanks, and to do it in 
a fashion with which she felt tolerably satisfied, 
before her father and mother appeared. Just as 
Max was ready to leave, Mrs. Anneston rushed 
in—as usual, in frantic haste, and crying: 

“ Oh, Dorothea, we are going to Fog Hill, for 
& picnic—-just a little lot of my special friends. 
Do hurry I Oh, is that you, Sir Max? Well, 
I have sent three different people in search of 
you: so now resign yourself, for you are caught 
and can’t escape.” 

That impromptu expedition—the most delight¬ 
ful, Max thought, that he had ever taken part 
in, or ever could—proved the beginning of 
several entire weeks of intimate intercourse 
between him and Dorothea. They had insensibly 
grown great friends; and, beside the fact of the 
somewhat romantic manner in which their 
acquaintance had begun, her knowledge that, 
like herself, he was engaged, rendered Dorothea 
perfectly at ease. So she was not startled to 
perceive how thoroughly they had learned to 


\ know each other. A year of ordinary meeting 
| in society could not have given them such oppor- 
i tunity for forming a real acquaintance—that is, 

< one which included a thorough comprehension 
| of each other’s taste and character. 

| Mr. Lyle’s business detained him longer than 
s he supposed it would, and, after that, the illness 

< of his sister called him to Newport; so that, 

> altogether, six weeks elapsed before Dorothea 

> received a letter announcing that he might be 
] expected in a couple of days. 

? The news came on a Tuesday. Toward sunset, 
| Mrs. Anneston strolled in, accompanied by Max. 

< “Dorothea!” she cried. “Now that our trip 

< on donkeys to Broom Corner is fixed for to-mor- 

> row—I can’t put it off, even for Mr. Lyle.” 

jj “Very well,” Dorothea said, quite collected: 
| “you know Mr. Lyle does not care much for 
j such expeditions.” 

} The next day, the donkey-expedition came otf 
j with great success—as Mrs. Anneston’s projects 
J always did—undignified as the mode of locomo- 
\ tion was. The decree had gone forth that every- 
\ body under fortyfive, male or female, must ride 
\ a donkey to the place where the picnic-luncheon 
5 was -arranged; those over that age were at lib- 
j erty to go in the carriages which the hostess 
supplied. As a matter of course, unless hindered 
!; by utter physical inability, most people—espe¬ 
cially the men—chose the donkeys. 

If Dorothea had stopped to think, she might 
have wondered what ailed her during the gayety 
of that day. She was like an escaped prisoner 
; who knew he must be recaptured on the follow- 
; ing morning, but meant to eiyoy these last hours 
j of liberty to the full. 

Be you sure, she admitted nothing of this sort 
to herself. If she had caught the most distant 
hint of the true state of her mind, she would 
have gone straight home, in spite of everybody, 

: and sat, metaphorically, in sackcloth and ashes, 

; until the arrival of the next day and her ftiture 
husband should enable her to offer ample con¬ 
fession. 

Bat, if she had been so minded, she would 
: not hare needed to wait. In the middle of the 
joyous luncheon, while Dorothea was eating 
oold chicken and drinking claret-cup — Max 
; Hayward seated beside her, their backs against 
: the same pine-tree, and they in consequence 
: brought so close together that their elbows 
touched: while Dorothea’s laugh was ringing 
; out with that new joyousness which it had 
; caught during the past weeks—the whole group 
i was roused by the rattle of wheels. 

“It must be old Mrs. Wallaford!” exclaimed 
j Mrs. Anneston. “ The poor soul was so bad with 
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the gout—she calls it neuralgia—that she declined 
coining. But I suppose at the last moment she 
could not resist the thought of all the eatables.” 

And, while people were trying to suppress their 
laughter, round the base of the hill appeared 
Arnot Lyle, almost as gloomy and forbidding as 
the skeleton-knight of the legend, who came to 
trouble the peace of a false young woman in 
the olden time. 

“ You blessed creature—I am so glad to see 
you!” cried Mrs. Anneston, rushing forward to 
meet him, and shaking his hands with unfash* 
ionable fervor. She was equal to the occasion ; 
Dorothea and Max should have time to recover 
from the shock. As for herself, she enjoyed 
tormenting her sworn foe, and kept him fall 
five minutes, interrupting his explanation that, 
having arrived unexpectedly, he had ventured 
to follow them, before he could finish a single 
sentence 

“Of course; I'd never have forgiven you!” 
cried the widow, and, when he tried to get past, 
she detained him, and he was forced to undergo 
the gauntlet of several introductions, besides 
being obliged to greet people he knew, before 
he could reach Dorothea. 

Neither she nor Max had stirred; at first, she 
was too much startled to do so, and Max had no 
inclination. When Mr. Lyle at length succeeded 
in approaching her, she rose, held out her hand, 
and welcomed him pleasantly, without confu¬ 
sion. 

“ 1 am so sorry I was away,” she observed; 
“but you said to-morrow. After all, you are 
the gainer, Mr. Lyle. This is the last of our 
pleasant expeditions, for almost everybody 
leaves shortly.” 

“ I was very much surprised,” began Mr. 
Lyle, then changed his phrase: “ I thought I 
might venture to come—” 

“ Yes, indeed!” interrupted Mrs. Anneston, 
coming up opportunely; “if you had dared to 
slight my feast! You know Mr. Hayward, I 
think—oh, to be sure.” 

“ I have met Mr. Hayward,” said Lyle, stiffly, 
as he bowed like a man who had only one joint 
in his body. 

“I am very glad to renew our acquaintance, 
Mr. Lyle,” said Max, easy and tranquil, and 
then the two shook hands. 

But, try ns people might, the gayety of the 
party was gone, and Mrs. Anneston gave the 
signal for return a fall hour before she had 
intended. 

Dorothea perceived that she was in disgrace— 
sorry at her lover’s displeasure, but unable to 
feel that she had done wrong. She submitted 


to driving back with him, as seemed a natural 
enough thing for her to do, but she was not 
prepared for the storm which burst upon her 
as soon as the carriage had started. 

Still, she bore patiently his irate strictures 
against the impropriety of the donkey-expedi¬ 
tion—bore a great many other hard speeches, 
besides; but her submission only rendered Mr. 
Lyle more imperious. Then she began, not to 
defend herself, but to express her opinion. 

“I cannot allow you,” she said, “ to call any 
action of mine improper—and I will not.” 

“ What do you call your conduct during these 
weeks?” cried he, growing livid in his effort 
to restrain his anger. “ Do you know why 1 
hurried back—” 

“ I was not aware that you had hurried,” 
interrupted Dorothea, not meaning to be sar¬ 
castic, but just stating a fact. 

“ How could I help it?” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
everybody is talking about you and that dandy 
of a Max Hayward!” 

“ Nobody has talked of us,” said Dorothea, 
“and Mr. Hayward is a clever accomplished 
man.” 

“Not talking of you?” retorted Lyle. 
“Why, Miss Trent is at Newport—she has been 
written to. She sent for me because she was 
so shocked and indignant at the report of your 
intimacy.” 

“Precisely because we were both engaged, 
and to people who so greatly admired each 
other, I felt that we might be on the most 
friendly terms,” Dorothea said, still eager to 
clear up any misunderstanding. 

But, the more she seemed in his eyes to try to 
palliate her conduct, the more arrogant he waxed, 
and, by the time they reached the cottage, he 
had gone so far that Dorothea’s spirit was fully 
roused. That once done, she was not easily sub¬ 
dued. 

“I have borne enough,” she said; “Mr. 
Lyle, you have never been satisfied with me; 
you have at last shown plainly that 1 can never 
content you—-it will be better that our engage¬ 
ment should end.” 

Of course, like any man of that temperament, 
the moment he was thus met, Mr. Lyle realized 
what he was losing, and could not endure the 
thought. 

But Dorothea held firm, and, beyond certain 
conditions, no influence or argument could per¬ 
suade her. 

“I will take three months to decide,” she 
said, “and Mr. Lyle shall have the same 
privilege.” She saw him grow rigid At the 
word, but merely repeated; “ The same privilege. 
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If, at the end of that time, I feel that I can con¬ 
sent to a continuance of our engagement, I will 
let him know: till then, I insist on being left in 
peace.” 

An opportune and pressing invitation reached 
her the next day, to visit a dear friend at Lenox; 
aud she set out at once, easy in regard to her 
parents, because Aunt Merrick proposed to J 
remain until the season ended. s v 

In spite of all that she had to trouble her, } 
Dorothea spent two pleasant months with her j 
old schoolmate; but time only confirmed the " 
resolution which had been forming in her mind i 
when she left Waraeck. She could not marry j 
Mr. Lyle, and she was only waiting for the < 
expiration of the term she had herself set, in x 
order to write and tell him so. There had . 
been no correspondence between them—she had J 
insisted on that—and she only heard of his v 
whereabout or doing from bits of information \ 
given by her aunt, in that worthy lady’s epistles i 
of mingled adjuration and reproof. \ 

A short time before she was to leave Lenox, | 
however, she did receive a letter from Mr. Lyle, J 
in which, after much circumlocution, he said : j 

“ You have convinced me that I was mistaken t 
in supposing I could make your happiness, and j 
I aocept your verdict.” i 

Dorothea did not, in the least, mind this ; 
species of jilting; apd, though the last weeks ) 
had taught her that she probably could not be j 
a very happy woman, at least a solitary life, in » 
which she might at will indulge the retrospect ] 
of that little summer-episode, whose importance ;> 
she had learned fully to realise, was far prefer- • 
able to becoming the wife of Arnot Lyle. $ 

And only the next evening, at an amateur- \ 
theatrical representation, she saw Max Hayward, i 
He was seated in the opposite aisle; but, though , 
quite near, could not get close to her. Just : 
behind her, sat two ladies, one of whom said to \ 
the other: * ; 

“ There’s Max Hayward. When did he come? ' 


Do you know, his cousin has broken off her 
engagement with him. You remember her— 
that Laura Trent we saw at Newport.” 

During an intermission, there was a movement 
in the crowd, and Dorothea found Max beside 
her, holding out his hand. 

“ I heard what that woman said,” he half 
whispered, “and it is quite true. You needn't 
condole with me, though.” 

There was no opportunity for conversation; 
but he asked permission to call, the next day. 
However, the pair met before the hour for visits; 
each had taken a fancy to go to the village post- 
office, to inquire for letters. 

“ I’ll get yours, if there are any,” Max said, 
after they had exchanged greeting. Dorothea 
waited in the doorway till he came out. “Three 
for your share,” said he, “and two for me. 
Oh, let’s go down that pretty path—I see a seat. 
We can read there in peace. I’m always im¬ 
patient about letters—I’ve already looked at one 
of mine.” 

If Dorothea had glanced at him, she would 
have seen an odd smile on his face; but she 
was preoccupied by noticing that one of her 
letters was directed in Mr. Lyle’s hand. Why 
should he write? 

She soon found out: it was to inform her of 
his approaching marriage. She glanced up at 
Max, as she finished reading: he was still look¬ 
ing at her, with that peculiar smile. 

“ Did you know— Had you heard—” she 
began, and stopped. 

“ I fancy I understand,” said he. “ My cousin 
Laura is engaged to Mr. Lyle. No two persons 
were ever better matched, and—and I hope you 
congratulate them as heartily as I do.” 

The pair sat the*e, in the quiet garden, for 
a long while; and, as they rose to go, the world 
in that time having grown wondrously bright to 
their eyes, Max said laughingly: 

“After all, we were both jilted—you can’t 
deny that—so I suppose everybody will admit 
our right to console each other.” 


NOW! 

BY ANNIE EOBBRTSON NOXON. 


Wait not till the leaves are scattered 
Ere yon seek the woodland’s gloom; 
Wait not till the rose is shattered 
Ere yon gather Its perfume. 

Walt not till the house Is emptied 
Ere you call and knock for peace ; 
Wait not till the heart’s exempted 
From its cares, and welcomes cease. 


Speak your word of loving kindness 
Ere the ears are shut and barredT 
Look with love before death’s blindness 
Hath that glance of dntj marred. 

Do all deeds humane and tender, 

Now some darkened life to cheer; 
Flowers but mock the tardy sender 
When, too late, laid on the bier. 
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The little maid in the kitchen heard Mr. { 
Carleton come in, and ran up to ring the sup- j 
per-bell before Tom could even get his overcoat 
off. At the same moment, Mrs. Jessie tripped 
downstairs from the nursery. 

When Tom and Jessie were married, not quite 
two years ago, she was the prettiest girl in her 
set. But she did not look very pretty just now. 
Her golden hair was all bunched up and tucked j 
carelessly back with a comb, her wrapper was j 
unbelted, she wore no collar, and her small 
slippers were not at all tidy. j 

If there was anything Tom Carleton couldn’t 
bear, it was an untidy woman. A shade passed j 
over his handsome face, as he looked at Jessie ] 
and remembered how trim and neat she had j 
always been until the baby came. $ 

But the shadow vanished as quickly as it > 
appeared, and he greeted her with his usual \ 
smile and a half-careless half-affectionate £ 

“Hallo, Jess! Busy to-day?” $ 

“ Yes,” answered Jessie. “ Hush, Tom, don’t \ 
speak so loud; you’ll wake baby.” < 

“Oh, bother the baby! He’s always asleep' 
or just going, so a fellow never dares more than j 
whisper. I’m glad supper is ready; I’m as j 
hungry as a hunter.” < 

Jessie led the way into the cozy little dining- i 
room, and they sat down at the neat table. \ 

As she handed him his cup of fragrant coffee, { 
Tom said: j 

“I’ve got a treat for you, Jessie.” S 

“Have you? What is it?” asked Jessie. 5 
Tom drew two squares of pink pasteboard j 
from his pocket, and showed them to her. i 
“What are they, Tom? Concert - tickets ? j 
The Kellogg concert? Oh, Tom, you know I 
can’t go!” i 

Tom’s bright face fell at Aice. < 

“ I don’t see what’s to hinder you, Jessie. I 
meant to give you a pleasant surprise. You \ 
used to like music so much.” \ 

“Oh, yes, I am fond of music. But I can’t \ 
leave the baby, Tom.” < 

Tom frowned, and felt like saying a bad j 
word. But the baby was half his, so he kept it j 
back, and only answered: « 

“Jessie, don’t you think Sarah could rock j 
that blessed infant for two or three hours, as j 
well as you could—for once, at least?” \ 
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“ But, Tom, the little darling might be taken 
sick, or something, and then 1 should never get 
over it.” 

“Nonsense, Jessie! Come, do go with me, 
just this once.” 

“ No, indeed, Tom, I can’t think of it. Don’t 
ask me.” 

Tom sighed. “Well, I’m sorry, Jess. It’s a 
disappointment to me, besides the three dollars 
wasted for tickets.” 

“ But you can go, I’m sure, Tom.” 

“ No, I’ll stay with you, and we’ll have some 
home-music. We used to have nice times, with 
the violin and piano. You never play for me 
nowadays, and I shall eiyoy hearing you.” 

Jessie hesitated, colored, and said: “But, 
Tom, dear, I shall have to stay upstairs with 
Willie. I never trust him to Sarah, evenings.” 

Tom’s face clouded again. “Oh, well, then,” 
said he, “ I don’t see why I shouldn’t go out 
and eiyoy the evening as well as I can.” 

“Certainly, Tom, I want you to go,” said 
Jessie. But, as Tom went out and she ascended 
the stairs, she was conscious of feeling lonely, 
and wishing she had gone, after all. 

As for Tom, he went off, feeling half angry. 

“Of course, it is all right to be a devoted 
mother,” he thought; “but I wish the mother 
had not quite so entirely displaced the wife. 
I suppose it will be better when Willie gets 
bigger; but it’s confoundedly hard on a lonesome 
fellow now. Hallo, Joel Excuse me.” 

He hadn’t noticed anyone coming, until he 
almost ran over his brother-in-law, Joe White. 

“Oh, no harm done,” said Joe, laughingly. 
“ I was coming up for you And Jess, to go to the 
Kellogg concert with us. Cousin Kate Wilder 
is at our house, and we’ll all go together.” 

“Is Kate here?” said Tom. “Well, it’s no 
use to go for Jessie. I’ve got two tickets, and 
I’ve just been trying to persuade her to go; but 
she won’t leave the baby.” 

“Why? Is he sick?” 

“Oh, no; he’s well enough. But she thinks 
nobody save herself good enough to wait on that 
wonderful child.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry. Lil had quite set her heart 
on a family-party, to-night. But I know Jess: 
if she won’t, she won’t. You can go, though; 
so come along.” 
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They hurried over to Joe’s, where Lil—Tom's \ “No danger,” returned Jessie. Then she 
sister—and Cousin Kate were waiting, already \ gave the invitation Tom had suggested, and 
dressed. Of course, as Tom had two tickets, < Kate consented to pass a week with them, 
it wasn’t worth while to let Joe get one for \ Jessie would not ask her to stay to dinner 
Kate; so it fell out that Tom escorted his pretty \ that day. But, after she was gone, ashamed of 
oousin to the concert. And if. in the flash of > the old wrapper and untidy hair with which 
her sparkling black eyes and brilliant wit, he j her visitor had caught her—she had not yet 
forgot for a moment to think of Jessie, sitting \ dressed as Tom asked her to—and fretted with* 
with the baby at home, there was no one to j an uneasiness which she would not own to her* 
blame except Jessie herself for leaving her right- j self, Jessie sat down in the parlor and took a 
ful place to be filled by another. \ good cry. 

Jessie was in bed when Tom got home, and he \ It chanced that dear old Aunt Hannah Boltow 
would not disturb her. But, at breakfast, next \ dropped in, just then, and found Jessie crying, 
morning, he told her that Cousin Kate had come, . And, in a few minutes, Aunt Hannah had coaxed 
and they had all gone to hear Kellogg together, s her to tell the cause. 

from Joe’s house. \ “Well, my dear,” said Aunt Hannah, gently, 

“As you are so busy,” he said, “ she has con- | “ thee mustn’t be vexed,” she was a Friend, and 
senied to waive ceremony and come over with > used Quaker language, “ if I tell thee, I think 
lil, to call, to-day. And we must invite her to \ thee is to blame, thyself. It is good to take 
spend part of her visit with us, Jessie,” he j care of thy baby, but thee shouldn’t let him 
continued. u If you can’t spare time to enter- j make thee forget his father.” 
tain her, why, I will, and we’ll make it as \ “ Oh, aunty, I haven’t forgotten Tom!” 

pleasant as we can.” \ sobbed Jessie. 

“Ye-es,” answered Jessie, not quite fancying | “Well, dear, I’ll only drop thee a word of 
the idea of that gay dashing girl for a visitor, \ counsel. Catharine Wilder is a coquette, and 
just now, when she had so much care. ! Tom was a favorite of hers once. If I were 

“ You can invite her when she comes to call,” ! thee, I would try to be as attractive as she; 
said Tom. “And, Jess, dear, do please fix up \ and, trust me, Tom will not be in any danger 
a little—won’t you? I like my wife to look • then.” 

nice, you know.” \ “No, he shall not be!” cried Jessie. “1 

“Well!” returned Jessie, slowly. But she \ have been to blame, aunty; I see it now. But 
colored at his words, and felt uneasy as she \ I’ll be so no longer; I have had my lesson.” 
went up to the baby, thinking that, as Miss J “We all of us must have our lessons. Only 
Kate was Tom’s own cousin, she could not very \ let us profit by them,” said Aunt Hannah, very 
well help inviting her there, yet wishing she \ gently. 

need not do it. j When she was gone, Jessie ran up to the 

“Why can’t folks stay at home, as I do?” nursery, with a flushed face, and took Willie up 
she reflected. But, as Miss Kate had neither \ from his nap. 

husband nor baby to keep her at home, it was j “No, she shall not have my husband’s 
hardly to be expected that she would refuse to s heart!” said the poor child, firmly. “ I 

know her for the very worst of flirts. Who 
can tell what she may take a fancy to do now ? 
And I was giving her a chance to work her 
spells over him. But I’ll do it no more. And 
now, Mr. Baby, you must be very good, for 
you’ll have to divide your empire with papa, 
alter this.” 

When Tom came home to supper, after 
his ride with his cousin, it was the old Jessie, 
with nicely-crimped hair and faultless dress, 
who met him in the hall. He had not seen 
her so for months past, and his face kindled 
at once. ) 

“ Why, Jess,” he cried, “have we company?” 

“ I have—the best of company, my husband,” 
answered Jessie, slipping her hand through his 
arm. 


go where any amusement offered itself. 

In the course of the day, Miss Wilder called— 
pretty, charmingly dressed, chatty, and enter¬ 
taining—laughing at Jessie for settling down to 
be an old woman so soon. From her, Jessie 
learned that Tom had been her escort to the 
concert, and that he had invited her to take a 
ride, that afternoon. 

“I told him he ought to take you,” said 
Miss Kate, “but he said you wouldn’t go.” 

Somehow Jessie’s usual “I can’t leave the 
baby” stopped on her tongue, and she only 
said: “I couldn’t, to-day. Some other time, I 
will.” 

“ Well, you mustn’t give me too good a chance, 
or I shall cut you out yet,” said Kate, jest¬ 
ingly. 
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“But—arc you going out, then?” asked Tom, 
looking down on her, with a new interest. 

“ Yes, I thought, if you liked, we might run 
round to Joe’s, for an hour, this evening.” 

“ But—the baby ?” doubtingly. 

“Will be left to Sarah’s care a little more 
than he has been,” said Jessie, firmly, yet blush¬ 
ing crimson. 

“ Hallelujah !” cried Tom, catohing her close 
to him. “Jessie, darling, I’m the happiest 
fellow in town, just now.” 

“Then I’ll take good care to keep you so,” 
returned Jessie, blushing again. 

The pair were received with great rejoicing 
by Lil and her husband, though that provoking 
fellow could not help teazing Jessie a little. 

“ However did you make up your mind to 
leave that baby?” he asked. “Don’t you feel 
anxious about him ? Are you sure you can trust 
Sarah? Why, it was only this morning that 
I was reading the most dreadful account of the 
way a nurse-girl treated a small—” 


i “Now, Joe, hold your tongue!” Lil inter- 
\ rupted. And Tom looked somewhat anxious 
| lest Jessie should feel annoyance at the unmerci- 
\ ful raillery. 

| But the little woman was a very sensible little 
< woman at bottom, and she meant to profit by 
| dear old Aunt Hannah’s advice in every way 

I possible. So far from being vexed or hurt, she 
laughed merrily, and said, with the prettiest 
possible air of humility: 

“ You needn’t scold your husband, Lil: I de¬ 
serve to be teazed. I’m no fonder of owning 
my faults than other people; but you’ve all seen 
this one so clearly, that I may as well be frank. 
You needn’t be afraid I shall ever again put 
baby before Tom. Baby is the prinoe-royal, but 
Tom is king.” 

Kate Wilder appeared, just in time to catch 
i the last words. A glance at Tom’s happy face 
\ showed her that no wile would be of any avail: 
\ Jessie's lesson had taught the young wife how 
\ to win her husband back. 


SOMETHING MISSED. 

BY NORMAN GREY. 


At break of day, when nature seem* 

To woo me from my morning-dreams, 

I take my way by hawthorn-hedge 
Or stroll along the water’s-edge. 

1 know my heart should be fall light 
Surrounded by all things so bright; 

But, as by wind my check is kissed, 

A longing comes for what I’ve missed. 

I listen as the brown thrnflh sings, 

No thrill of joy her music brings: 

Her sweetest notes, alas! arc gone— 

’Twerc better had I missed the song. 

The flowers, too, along the way, 

Are bright and fresh, and seem to say: 

“Oh, for the days you stooped to kiss 
Each as you passed—they’ve something missed t 


The daisies, nestled in the grass, 

Smile at my tears. Alas ! alas! 

Too well they know I’ll keep love’s tryst 
With them, though all the world be mined. 

I wander by the water’s-odge, 

Below the beauteous hawthorn-hedge, 

And, as I look far out to sea, 

A longing wild comes over me. 

I wonder if, beneath those waves 
Should I find, ah ! an early grave— 

If, when death's lips my cheek had kissed, 
There'd be in heaven what here I’ve mined. 

Are other hearts so sad, to-day, 

Weary in traveling life’s lone way? 

If so, my prayer for them is this: 

God give them what on earth they’ve missed. 


A REMINISCENCE. 

BY FRED. C. CROCKER. 


To my vision comes a valley, 

Rank with flowers wild and sweet, 
Where a brooklet, loth to dally, 

Bent the rushes near my feet 

Where the tree*, with blossoms laden. 
Mantled white the ground beneath, 
All was peaceful, fair—an Aldcnn— 
Fit to banish thoughts of death. 


Far below me, onward tending, 

Comes a restless din and roar, 

From the countless footsteps wending, 
Likened to a sea-swept shore. 

In onr cities, tolling mortals, 

’Mid the ever-standing walls, 

Enter daily through their portals— 
Here, a blossom never falls. 
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XXVIII. PLANNIHG THX RE8CUB. 

Mean while, her trial and condemnation had 
been viewed with different feelings, by differ¬ 
ent persons, even among the French party. 
Those who, like the bigoted Archbishop of 
Rheims, regarded her as under demoniacal 
influence, and who had therefore always 
opposed her being employed, welcomed it as a 
fortunate deliverance from a Christian king. 
Others, like the grizzled old captain who had 
been present at her first appearance at court, 
viewed her military success with jealousy, as 
interfering with their own prerogatives. A 
large number, on the other hand, bishops and 
noblemen, considered that the king owed much 
to her, and that no effort should be spared to 
obtain her release. The great body of the 
people, meantime, were her enthusiastic parti¬ 
sans, and clamored for an expedition against 
Rouen, in order to recapture her. 

Personally, Charles was acutely sensible of 
the servioe she had rendered, and was as 
desirous as anyone to rescue her; but he was 
surrounded with difficulty, such as can hardly 
be understood without some explanation. Par¬ 
ties were so divided, and were so bitter against 
each other, that he dared not openly offend any 
one of them. To do so might even endanger his 
throne. But, nevertheless, as a man, as well as 
a king, he felt he must save Jeanne, if possi¬ 
ble. In this emergency, he resorted to secret 
diplomacy. 

The English in France, at first, had been 
under the sole leadership of the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford. But, when the tide turned against them 
after the fall of Orleans, the duke was com¬ 
pelled, though unwillingly, to summon Cardinal 
Beaufort to his aid: and that wily prelate very 
soon practically supplanted Bedford in the 
control of French affairs, as he had already 
supplanted the Duke of Gloucester in England. 

Of all the statesmen of his day, outside of 
Italy, Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
was perhaps the most astute. His principal 
defect was his vast avarice. He was the greatest 
pluralist of his age, and, though in receipt of 


enormous revenue, was always grasping for 
more. It was this love of money on which 
Charles relied, to effect his purpose. To ransom 
prisoners was the universal practice In that 
age, and many a gallant knight, like Cobham, 
had made his fortune in this way; nor was it 
considered disreputable. To have attempted to 
bribe Beaufort, however, in any ordinary man¬ 
ner, would have been impossible; for, avaricious 
as he was, he was still patriotic, still a man of 
honor, as honor was understood in his age. 
But the acceptance of ransom for a prisoner— 
and Jeanne was a prisoner of war, after all— 
he would not, perhaps, consider derogatory to 
him, either as a man of birth or even as a 
Christian prelate. Only the negotiation, as the 
king knew, must be carried on secretly. 

Among those who had been most prominent in 
urging an expedition against Rouen, had been 
young Arraoise. He had already spent largely 
of his means on the courtiers, and taxed his 
influence to the utmost, to reach the ear of the 
king. Fot this purpose he had recently left the 
camp, and come up to court with his attendant 
men-at-arms, a goodly company, all stout soldiers 
and true. He had never, however, been able to 
gain the presence of Charles, and was now almost 
in despair, when, one day, his majesty unex¬ 
pectedly sent for him. 

\ It was a private messenger that brought the 
\ summons, not an ordinary court-official. 

I Armoise hastened at once to the palace. He 
was there ushered, with great caution, into the 
cabinet of the king. It was early morning, and 
very few persons were astir. He saw, from this, 
that something very serious was on foot, involv¬ 
ing especial secrecy. 

Charles looked up, when the young knight 
^ entered, and, dismissing the attendant with a 
5 motion of the hand, said to Armoise : 

“See, first, that the door is fastened. Lift 
the arras. Yes, no one is behind it, the door is 
| not ^jar. Alas, that a Christian king should 
J be so surrounded by spies of different factions, 
| that he has to resort to this precaution.” He 
< wiped his brow, as he spoke, for great drops of 
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perspiration stood there. “ Now, young sir, 
before we proceed further, swear, oh your 
knees, that what is said at this interview shall 
uever be revealed.'* 

When Armoise had duly taken the oath, and 
stood again respectfully before his sovereign, 
the latter resumed. 

“ I have heard,” he said, “of the interest you 
take in my faithful servant, Jeanne d’Arc, as 
they call her, though she should be called 
Jeanne de Lys, for it is by that name I have 
ennobled her and her ftunily. I have sent for 
you especially on account of this interest you 
take in her. There were once, if I have not 
been misinformed, some love-passages even, 
between you and her.” 

“ There were, my liege.” 

“And they came to nothing, as was very 
proper under the then circumstances, because 
she was peasant-born, and you were noble, your 
family utterly refusing to listen to any proposal 
of betrothal between you and her.” 

“ It was so, my liege.” 

“And it was after this, that the voices which 
she had heard, and the visions which she had 
seen, became more frequent, so that she thought 
finally that she was chosen of God,” and here 
the king devoutly crossed himself, “ to redeem 
this poor distracted realm.” 

“I have been told that, my lord king, by 
herself. No doubt it was true. She, at least, 
believed she heard such voices.” 

The king hesitated a moment, as if slightly 
embarrassed. Then he looked up suddenly and 
said: 

“ Do you still love her? Would you be willing 
to wed her, if she were free? She is noble now, 
and a fit mate for you or anyone.” 

“ My liege, I have never ceased to love her. 
Now, I worship her as a saint. If she were free, 
and would condescend to my poor estate, I 
would marry her to-morrow—yes, to-day, at a 
minute’s notice.” 

“ Good. But are you willing to risk your life 
in an effort to free her? But I need not ask 
that,” he added, observing the flush that rose to 
the face of Armoise. “ You are a knight, and a 
Frenchman, and such never fear death.” 

“ I am ready to lay down my life for her,” 
cried the youth. “ Oh I my liege, only show me 
the way.” 

“It is this. Though, first, I must tell you 
that an expedition has been arranged, to start 
secretly, under the command of Count Saint- 
rallles, and, by a rapid march on Rouen, effect 
its surprise and capture. You must accompany 
that expedition. If it succeed, there is noth¬ 


ing more to be done; but, should it foil, then 
you are to go to Rouen as my envoy. Do you 
think you can manage a secret mission of this 
kind, at the risk of being perhaps hung as a 
spyr 

“Try me, my liege.” 

“The Cardinal Beaufort, sometimes called 
Winchester from his principal bishopric, is now, 
as is well known, the real ruler among the 
English here in France, my lord duke of 
Bedford playing but a secondary part. You 
must gain secret access to the cardinal, lie 
is crafty and ambitious, but not naturally cruel, 
I am advised ; and he would be quite willing to 
have Jeanne escape, if it jeopardized neither his 
personal popularity nor what he thinks the inter¬ 
est of his lord king demands, the young usurper 
Henry. He is also avaricious beyond most 
nobles or even prelates, and, for my part,” and 
the monarch laughed cynically, “ I find them 
all more or less so, the fathers of the church 
especially. He will not, therefore, be opposed 
to receiving a large ransom, provided it can 
be paid surreptitiously. But he thinks it 
necessary that the girl should die. Warwick 
and the other young nobles, as well as the mob, 
clamor for her blood. They say that, so long 
as she lives, she will fire the hearts of the 
peasantry, and that the war will be but a 
repetition of the raising the siege of Orleans. 
Would it could be so! Would she were free, 
and at the head of my troops, with the oriflamme 
blazing in the van.” The eyes of the king 
kindled, as he spoke, and he looked, for once, 
the hero. “ But alas, that is impossible. They 
have her in their toils. They have contrived 
that she should be condemned as a sorceress, 
and a fouler libel never was, and so have fancied 
they have destroyed her influence. Even in my 
own court here, I find prelates who talk that 
way. Would you believe it?” He paused, as 
if his anger choked him, and again wiped his 
clammy brow. 

“My liege,” the young man replied, eagerly, 
“ she is no sorceress. Never was oue purer. A 
sorceress ? Sire, she is a saint.” 

“ No, she is no sorceress,” said the king, with 
much agitation. “ But knowing that she is not 
one will not free her. Now,” and he composed 
himself and went on more quietly, “ there is but 
one resource left. I have written a letter, an 
autograph letter, not even trusting my secretary, 
for this negotiation, whether it fail or not, must be 
kept secret between you and me, a letter to my 
lord cardinal, in which I pledge myself that, if 
he will release Jeanne, she shall never appear in 
arms again. 1 engage, on the honor of a king, 
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that, if he wish it, she shall be considered as 
dead. He may, if he think it necessary to 
his interest, make it appear that she died at 
the stake, for that, as I understand, is the 
mode of death they have chosen. Only let her 
life be eared! Bitter as it is for me, a orowned 
king, to seem thus to desert one who has done 
so ranch for my realm, there is no other course 
left, if the expedition of Saintrailles fail. To go 
down to history as haring basely deserted her, 
oh! it is a terrible alternative. But anything, 
anything to save her life from these wild beasts, 
Bedford and Warwick.” 

The monarch buried his face in his hands, 
oreroome by his emotion, and it was some 
moments before he recovered himself. Armoise 
stood in respectful silence, awed by the spectacle 
of a monarch thus shaken. At last, the king 
looked up. He rose to his feet, too, to show 
that the interview was over. 

44 I have chosen you for this mission.’* he 
said, 44 because it may be necessary for you to 
see Jeanne, and get from her, also, a pledge 
similar to mine. The cardinal may insist on 
this. If she escape, remember, she must 
remain dead to the world At large. This she 
must promise. Of course, you are the person 
most proper to speak with her: to no other one, 
perhaps, would she listen at all; for the poor 
child, I hear, is so bestead, that she fears she 
is being betrayed constantly. And it is just 
possible,” he added, passing his hand wearily 
over his forehead, “that the negotiation may 
fail, after all. Prepare yourself for the worst. 
There is nothing you wish to ask? Nothing, 
you say. Then, God speed you, for I can give 
you no farther instruction; you must depend 
on your own craft to get audience of the 
cardinal; and partly, too, on your own power 
of persuasion, to bring about a negotiation.” 

History records the starting of the expedition 
of Saintrailles, and its failure. A Gascon peas¬ 
ant was trusted to act as guide, but he led the 
little army wrong, whether intentionally or not 
was never known, so that much time was lost, 
and the surprise became impossible. But, of 
the secret embassy with which Armoise was 
entrusted, history says nothing, and naturally; 
the reason, that has appeared in the conver¬ 
sation of the king, rendering it impossible. 

Armoise, however, succeeded in effeoting an 
entrance into Rouen. This he did in disguise. 
He also found bis way, though not without great 
difficulty and heavy bribes, to the presence of 
the cardinal. Considerable time, however, was 
lost in this endeavor, and it was not until 
the morning preceding that fixed for the execu- 

Vol. XCII.—10. 


tion that he found himself in the presence of 
Beaufori. The result of that interview will be 
related in the next chapter. 


XXIX. DEBATING THE PROPOSAL. 

Cardinal Bradvort sat in his private room, 
surrounded by all that elegant luxury which 
distinguished the great prelates of the Middle 
Ages. The walls were hung with the richest 
arras, beautiful carved cabinets stood about, and 
on the floor were several Persian rugs, articles 
rarely seen even in France, and never in Eng¬ 
land in that day. 

The cardinal himself was a type of a class 
that has been sometimes too severely judged. 
He was, in matters of statecraft, a disciple of 
the Machiavellian school, as it came afterward 
to be called: that is, he regarded everything 
as right, in politics, which conduced to success, 
and everything as wrong which did not. “ In 
the governing of men,” he was wont to say, 
“ there is no such thing as what we call morals. 
Circumstances are stronger than conscience. 
Tell me what are the prejudices and passions of 
a people, and I will manage to rule, when your 
doctrinaire,” we use a modern phrase to express 
his meaning, though he used a long periphrasis, 
44 will utterly fail.” 

In pursuance of this theory, he was accus¬ 
tomed to consult, on doubtfal questions, those 
dependent on him, whom he regarded as sure to 
worn in his interest, but each different of his 
kind, and representing a distinct type. One was 
his chaplain, a German, who was an ascetic in 
his mode of life, a natural-born dreamer, and, 
in religion, a mystic. The other was his con¬ 
fessor, a Spanish monk, superstitious even to 
bigotry. The third was his physician, a man 
who, if he had lived in the nineteenth century, 
would have been called a materialist, for his 
whole life had been devoted to the study of 
physics, such as it was then understood, and 
his favorite phrase, in private with the cardinal, 
who had tolerance for him, was: 44 The super¬ 
natural—yes, there may be such a thing, but 
we have no proof of it: we must, as you soy, 
accept the dogma of mother church on that 
point; but human reason fails to master it.” 

It was the habit of the cardinal to consult 
these personages, as we have said, especially on 
subjects in which he was in doubt, as Louis the 
Eleventh, later, consulted his barber, saying he 
could get a sounder opinion from him than from 
his interested nobles. His own mind was by 
nature subtle, and this had been increased by his 
ecclesiastical education. He wishod to hear all 
sides of a question before deciding, he said. On 
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the present occasion, he began by addressing \ 
the chaplain. He was prepared to have Jeanne \ 
escape, if it could be managed, for the ransom j 
was a great temptation; but he did not, as yet, \ 
see his way clear, and he was unwilling to do \ 
anything dishonorable or unpatriotic, in the \ 
seuse of his time; for in this King Charles s 
had gauged his character rightly. j 

“This matter of the Maid of Orleans, as they > 
call her,” he remarked, intertwining his fingers ■ 
on the front of his courtly person, “ rather \ 
puzzles me. 8he has been tried and condemned \ 
by mother church as a sorceress, and of course \ 
I have not a word to say against the judges. I 
But. you well know that, except in matters of \ 
dogma, mother church is not infallible; and this X 
is not a matter of dogma, but of practical s 
administration. It would be a pity to let the l 
poor girl die, if she is really innocent—the more > 
so, because King Charles, as he calls himself, \ 
is willing to agree to almost anything, to^ecure 
her release. A private messenger from him is \ 
even now at Rouen—I saw him only an hour ! 

ago; and he is to have another audience, this X 

evening. What say you?” \ 

The'chaplain, thus addressed, answered with- l 
out hesitation, showing that his own mind, at l 
least, was fully made up. I 

“ Though the girl,” he said, 4 ‘ has been such 
a powerful aid to the Pretender, and has done \ 
such damage to our liege-lord Henry, yet, for \ 
my part, I must say that I see no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of her belief that she has 
seen visions. Such things do happen, have 
happened, and will happen. God has often 
revealed to virgins—for instance, to the sybils— l 
what he has concealed from men. The age of 
miracles is not over.” 

44 But that,” replied the cardinal, dryly, ; 
“appears, to me, to beg the question, as we 
would say in logic. It presupposes that her ; 
cause is just, and ours unjust, and that there- j: 
fore God is on her side. What do you think, 
Father Anselmo?” He turned to the monk, 
as he spoke. 

“That is just it, your eminence—you have 
hit the nail on the head, as they would say in 
tho vulgar,” he answered. “And, for that 
reason, I believe that, if she knows the future— 
and she did say she would take Orleans, and \ 
that finally the English would be driven from i 
France—she must have it from the devil.” He \ 
glanced over his shoulder, as he spoke, with a { 
half-frightened air, and began to tell his beads. \ 
“Avaunt, Sathanus!” he cried, his deep-set eyes 5 
almost starting from his head. “ Get thee J 
behind me, Satan.” \ 


The cardinal smiled, and turned to the physi- 
oian, who was an Italian, os most of the more 
intellectual and cultivated men of that day were. 

“What is your opinion,” he asked, “most 
learned doctor of Padua ? 4 Doctor doctissimus, 

et mngister—’ You know the rest of the quota¬ 
tion.” 

44 What I think, your eminence, might startle 
one less well informed, one more narrow in mind, 
than yourself; and I should, therefore, hesitate 
to say it anywhere else, os I do not wish to be 
misjudged. But we who devote our lives to the 
ailments of the human body, and who follow the 
method of the great Roger Bacon in our research, 
never take anything for granted, but examine 
all things, ‘de novo’; and, moreover, never refer 
anything to a supernatural cause if we can find 
a natural one for it. Now, in the case of this 
young girl, her seeing visions, and all that, 
may be merely the outcome of an excited 
imagination.” 

44 Heresy—rank heresy,” ejaculated the monk, 
lifting up his eyes and hands in horror. 

“ Nay,” interposed the cardinal, shaking his 
finger authoritatively at the monk; 44 not so 
fast, good father. The doctor does not say 
positively that these visions are delusions—he 
only supposes a case. There is no heresy in 
that.” 

The Spaniard was silent; but he glared at 
the physician, as if he would be only too glad 
to see the bold speculator roasting at the stake. 

“ I have often seen young girls,” went on the 
doctor, unmoved, “and even married women, 
the victims of the most extraordinary delusions. 
The women in question are always those of 
highly-strung nervous organization. And there 
is as much difference in nerves, good father,” 
he said, turning to the monk courteously, “as 
there is between the finest cobweb, which a 
breath will shatter, and your girdle of rope, 
which a strong man could not break. Now, 
often, when young girls have nothing much to 
think of, their imagination runs away with them: 
they fancy they see visions, they hear angels 
talk, they receive messages from on high: all 
delusion, all delusion, and yet as real to them 
as your eminence, sitting there, seems to my 
visual organs now.” 

“ Heresy—rank heresy,” muttered the monk, 
rapidly running his beads through his fingers. 
“The world is given over, in these latter days, 
to Satan.” 

Even the meek spiritually-minded chaplain 
was shocked at the physician’s bold words, and 
shook his head and spread out his hands in 
deprecation, saying to himself: 44 Ah, too much 
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learning has turned his head. If he only had ; 
a little laith. If he did not trust so much to 
reason. But we are all weak and self-sufficient. j; 
‘Ora pro nobis.’” ji 

“You mean,” said the cardinal, “that such j; 
persons, half diseased mentally, dream—if I may <; 
put it in that way—unconsciously, with their; 
eyes open, and think they see reality?” 

“ Yes,” replied the doctor: who, though using < 
a different phraseology from that of to-day, was \ 
only guessing, as it were, at some of those \ 
strange mental diseases which are still but j 
obscurely understood, and which, though not J 
insanity, often trespass on its boundary, and \ 
sometimes finally run into it: “ yes, dream wide- \ 
awake. In a dream, we see people, and talk 
with people; we perform deeds of derring-do, 
even; and all is as real, for the time, as when 
we are awake. Can you resolve me the philos¬ 
ophy of that, good father? And is it any more 
strange that, under certain abnormal conditions, 
people may do the same thing when seeming to 
be wide-awake? Now, I do not mean to say 
that this girl is the victim of this kind of 
hallucination; but I do say that I have seen 
girls that were so deluded—and a good many, 
too—in my experience as a physician. And, 
what is more, whenever some active interest 
comes into their life, this capacity for seeing 
visions weakens or entirely disappears. Now, 
this is just what has happened in the case of the 
prisoner, as I am told. Since her military life 
began, she has almost Wholly ceased to see 
visions. It is a great grief to her, they say; 
and she even begins to doubt, in consequence, 
whether she is or was inspired, as she believed 
at first. All this looks, to me, like a case for 
my science, and not like sorcery, or even 
inspiration.” 

“ That is true,” said the cardinal. " Men call 
me cruel; but I really am not. Unless state- 
necessity compels it, I am the very reverse. 
In this matter, I would spare the girl if I could 
see my way to doing it. But, of course, she 
cannot be allowed to go on kindling the enthu¬ 
siasm of the peasants against us, and, every few 
months, cooking for us such dishes as she made 
us eat at Orleans.” 

“ I think I see a way out of the difficulty, 
if your eminence really wishes to find one,” 
said the doctor. 

“ How?” 

“You say that Charles offers, secretly, to 
pledge his princely word that she sht'l never 
bear arms again. On our part, state-necessity 
compels us to put her to death, or to make it 
seem that we have put her to death, in order to 


destroy her influence with the peasants. That 
is the problem, isn’t it?” 

The cardinal nodded assent. “ Then, in that 
case, I would have a mock-execution. Person¬ 
ally, she is known to but few here, and they 
could be kept out of the way. There is a vile 
woman in prison here for parricide and other 
crimes—one who will be burned, in ordinary 
course of law, very soon—and she is about the 
height of this Jeanne, and even comparatively 
young. Besides, a thick cordon of soldiers 
around the scaffold would keep spectators at 
a distance; so that she could not be recognized 
even if anyone in the crowd did happen to< 
know her. Make the scaffold high,*so as to 
put her still further beyond ordinary eyesight, 
while seeming to make her, as the condemned 
. sorceress, the more conspicuous. If the detail 
\ were left to me, I am quite sure I could manage 
it” 

s “ But,” cried the conscientious chaplain, 

> “ what a fraud it would be. History would say 
j that we British had burned the girl at the stake, 

\ yet the whole affair would be the foulest of foul 
\ fabrication.” 

5 The cardinal waved his jeweled hand depre- 

< catingly at this unnecessary indignation on the 
\ part of the speaker. 

i “Your notions, sir chaplain,” he said, some- 
\ what severely, “ are too fine-spun—at least, for 
{ practical politics. What is history ? It is a lie, 

\ as we read it in the chronicles—a lie from begin¬ 
ning to end. I, who have helped to make 
history, know this. The scribes will write 
anything for us that we wish—poor creatures, 
they nearly starve at best. What will they not 
do, for a little money? Who knows the real 
truth about the death of King Ruffis, or even 
; Edward the Second? As for that, I could get 
apparently trustworthy writers, even monks,” 

: turning to his confessor, “to leave behind 
: narratives of the burning of this Jeanne that 
would deceive the world for centuries.” 

“And that, as I understand it,” said the 
physician, “ is what your eminence wishes.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ Given that our ends 
\ be gained, I would gladly spare her life. Poor 
! thing, she is too young to die.* I will think 

< seriously of your scheme.” 

5 “Your eminence,” answered the other, “ex- 
j hibits, in this, vour usual clemency. To send 
S this hapless girl to the stake, be she inspired 
\ or only deluded, would be, you see, an unneces- 
l sary act of cruelty. For that Satan has anything 
\ to do with it, I don’t believe, our good father here 

< to the contrary notwithstanding. She is either 
l really inspired, in which case her execution 
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would be a crime, or she is deceived, in which 
case it would be a cruelty.’ 1 

But his cowled listener only shook his head 
for answer, and, muttering 44 Avaunt, Sathanus,” 
slipped the beads through his fingers more 
rapidly and fervently than ever. 


XXX. THE PLEDGE GIVEN. i 

When the cardinal had said he would think j 
of it, he had really made up his mind, and the s 
physician, who knew him thoroughly, was not j 
surprised, an hour later, to be sent for to S 
another audience. But this time there was no l 
one present except Beaufort and himself. Nor’^j 
was he surprised at the orders he received. 

44 1 sent for you,” said the cardinal, 44 to tell 
you to carry out your scheme, if you find it 
possible. Every aid that you require, and whioh 
I can give, shall be forthcoming. As to-morrow 
is fixed for the execution, not a moment is to 
be lost.” 

Later in the day—indeed, just as the sun was 
setting, and the towers and steeples of Rouen 
were reddening in the fading light—the physi¬ 
cian returned to the archiepiscopal palace and 
sought the presence of the great English prelate 
again. The conference between Beaufort and 
him lasted for full half an hour, at the end of 
which he left, the cardinal's last words to him 
being: 

44 Then all is arranged, except the part to be 
played by Armoise. Him I will see myself, and 
at once.” And he rang the little silver bell on 
his table. 

44 Summon the strange knight,” he said to 
the servant who entered, 44 who was here this 
morning. And let me be alone with him. See 
that no one enters even the antechamber.” 

When Armoise entered, the prelate, without 
preface, began. 

44 1 have carefully considered,” he said, 

44 what your master, King Charles, as he calls 
himself, has proposed. We are enemies, 

& 1’outrance, in matters of war and state. But 
he is a prince, long-descended, nevertheless; and 
one whom I would wish to oblige, if I could. 
At first, I thought it impossible. But my good 
physician, who is a man fertile of resource, and 
who tells me, as I know myself, that mercy is an 
attribute of the church, and therefore of myself, 
of course, as one of the humblest of its servants, ; 
my good physician, I say, tells me that he has ; 
conceived a scheme by which this poor girl may 
be saved, and yet all purposes of state-necessity 
be effected. I leave the details to be imparted to 
you by him, and he will meet you te-night, at 
your inn. But, meantime, it is necessary that 


you should see the prisoner, and no time is to 
be lost. She must give the pledge we require 
of her, or the affair ends here.” He waved his 
jeweled hand in dismissal; rang his bell; and, 
a servant appearing, Armoise was conducted 
from the palace, by the same secret staircase by 
which he had entered. 

Jeanne was sitting in a corner of* her cell, 
with her face buried in her hands, when the 
door opened. The jailer beckoned to the two 
guards, who remained with her day and night, 
to come forth, and with some surprise the men 
obeyed; for never before, in all the twelve 
months of her captivity, had she been allowed 
to see anyone alone. She heard their receding 
footsteps, but still did not look up, until the 
bolts of the great lock, grating as the door was 
fastened, reached her ears. Then, at this 
unwonted occurrence, she raised her weary 
face. 

Many months had now passed since Armoise 
had seen her, and the alteration in her was 
terrible. Physical suffering, for she had been 
sick at Easter almost to death, as well as the 
mental agony of her trial, had sunk her eyes in 
her head and worn away the once rich round¬ 
ness of the cheek. But her dark hair was still 
there in all its glory, and her eyes, though 
encircled by black rings, were as brilliant as 
ever: in fact, just now, they had a feverishness 
that made them glow like diamonds. 

The twilight had set in, and the cell was par¬ 
tially dark, so that Jeanne, for a moment, only 
saw a dim figure by the door, without recognizing 
it. But it was only for a moment. Suddenly, 
she started to her feet, and, pushing back her 
hair from her brow with trembling hands, gazed 
as if horror-struck, at what she thought an 
apparition. 

44 The visions,” she cried, “the visions, that 
have so long failed me, they have come back. 
Jesu ! Maria! he is dead—it is his spirit I see.” 

“No, Jeanne,” said Armoise, his voice chok¬ 
ing, for her sad condition was more than he could 
bear, “I am no apparition. I am alive. See, 
touch me.” He went up to her, and took one 
hand, and laid it on his arm. 44 Dear. I have 
come to save you. Listen. They will give me 
only a few minutes. Do you understand ?” For 
she was still gazing at him, with a half-affrighted 
half-daced air. 44 1 have come to attempt your 
escape.” 

44 Then it is really you? Oh, Robert! And 
you do not despise me, in these habiliments?’' 
For her cruel jailers had forced her, now against 
her will, to resume man’s-attire. 44 You do not 
shrink from me, as they have told me the whol% 
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world will now ? You do not think me a wicked 
sorceress ?” 

“I never thought you such. I always 
knew you were the best and noblest of your 
sex.” He spoke with a breaking voice. “And 
I have come now to save you from a horrible 
death.” 

“A horrible death ?” She clutched his arm 
wildly, as she spoke, for, after all, she was but a 
weak girl, and, up to this moment, she had not 
believed that she would be put to death, much 
less by fire, and her nerves shrank from the 
ordeal. “ Do you mean that I am to die, and 
by the stake, as soroeresses do ? Oh, mother of 
God,” throwing out her arms imploringly, and 
raising her eyes to heaven, “ spare me, at least, 
this!” 

Armoise choked down a sob. 

“Yes,” he said. “They are inexorable. If 
you will confess that you acted under Satanio 
influence, they may perhaps pardon you. If 
you will not, you are to die to-morrow—” 

She did not allow him to finish. She broke in 
with passionate emotion. 

“Oh, Rouen, Rouen,” she cried, as if apostro¬ 
phizing the stately city, stained already with so 
many crimes, “and have I come here to die?” 
Then she buried her face in her hands, while 
sobs shook her worn exhausted frame. Directly 
Bhe looked up. 

“Confess?” The words came with stinging 
scorn, and she raised her head proudly. “ Con¬ 
fess? Never! It would be a lie ; and I should, 
in so doing, disown my Christ. I have seen 
visions. I have heard voices. And they all 
pointed one way. They told me I was chosen to 
redeem my France, to drive out the English, that 
it was a holy work. Oh, there was no sorcery 
in it. You believe me, don’t you ?” 

The beseeching look, the eager pleading 
voice, the trembling girlish figure, quivering 
with excitement, brought the tears into the 
young man’8 eyes. 

“Believe you?” He spoke with passionate 
emotion. “As I believe in my Saviour. As I 
believe in the mother of God. Were the whole 
world to disbelieve, I at least would not.” 

“And yet,” cried the girl, piteously, again 
pushing the hair wildly from her brow, and 
gazing, not at Armoise. but into vacancy, with a 
wild stare that made him think, for the instant, 
that her brain was giving way, “ and yet there 
have been times, in these weary months, when I 
myself began almost to believe that I was mis¬ 
taken. You see,” and she turned to him with 
a look that he never forgot, “ that I have been 
so alone, with not a friend to stand by me, a 


poor weak girl, after all. The priests, and 
the monks, and the learned doctors in theology, 
and the bishops, told me I was deceiving myself, 
that it was Satan who came to me in the guise of 
the visions, and that I was a sorceress accursed 
on earth, and doomed to eternal fire hereafter. 
Is it a wonder 1 began to doubt myself, to say 
they were right, and that I was wrong, especially 
as the visions deserted me, that I should have 
supposed would have comforted me? I was 
alone, all alone, all alone. Oh! many a night, 
I havo cried * My God, my God, why hast ThoU 
deserted me?’ And why did He leave me 
friendless so long ? And why is it that I am to 
die to-morrow? What have I done to deserve 
death ?” 

“ You have done nothing,” said Armoise, in a 
broken voice, “ and I have come to save you.’* 

“ To save me ?” She looked doubtfully around. 
“ But that is impossible. The walls are so thick. 
The guards are always here.” 

Then it was, that, by gradual degrees, Armoise 
imparted to her the arrangement with the pre¬ 
late. When he spoke of the pledge she was 
to give, she at first shook her head in the 
negative. 

“No,” she said. “Better death than that, 
for it would be to disavow my mission.” 

“Nay, Jeanne,” said the other, “I think not, 
I am sure not. You know, yourself, that, at 
first, you said that the mission was only to 
relieve Orleans, and see the king crowned at 
Rheims. After those two things were effected, 
you wished to retire to private life. You joined 
reluctantly in the expeditions that followed 1 . 
And that your first conviction was correct, I 
have the opinion of the good Father Pierre, your 
old confessor at home; because, since that, he 
says, your advice has often led to defeat, and 
you have been made prisoner, neither of which 
could have happened if your mission had not 
been fulfilled.” 

“And does Father Pierre really think so ? Oh, 
I am so bestead, 1 am so pulled hither and 
thither, that I hardly know what to do. If I 
could only have the visions again, or in any 
other way find certainty.” 

“Theii commit yourself to Father Pierre. 
Your mission, he declares, was to rouse France, 
and that you have done; but not permanently 
to lead her armies, for that belongs to Dunois 
and others like him: God, says the dear old 
priest, works by single miracles, not by contin¬ 
uous ones; and the miracle in your case was to 
deliver Orleans, and set all France aflame. You 
neglect no duty in making the pledge. Your 
work as the Pucelle is already over.” 
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“ ' ’ ^ not call me by that name,” she cried, 

. x have always hated it. Call me simple 
Jeanne. For simple Jeanne,” she added, as if 
qpeaking to herself, “is all that I shall ever 
he hereafter, if I take this advice.” 

“Jeanne then, Jeanne dear,” said Armoise, 
entreatingly, “ listen to that advice. Your old 
confessor cannot be wrong. He would tell you, 
if he were here, that your life is not your own, 
to throw away, even in martyrdom, unless some 
great and certain gain were to be the result. 
If you remain to your death, to-morrow, from a 
mistaken sense of duty, what benefit will it be 
to France or anyone ? If you consent to escape, 
France will be no worse off.” 

“ I consent,” said Jeanne. “ Father Pierre 
and the rest of you must be wiser than I, a 
poor weak half-crazed girl. God forgive me, if 
I have decided wrong.” 

“ There is no wrong, as you will Jive to see, 
dear,” cried the young knight. “ But the jailer 
is opening the door. I hear the noise of the 
bolts. I must go. How your escape is to be 
managed, I do not as yet know, but trust to me. 
I shall hear all to-night, and will be at hand at 
the crisis.” 

“Yes, I will trust you—and God,” she 
added, raising her eyes reverently to heaven. 
“ If He wills that I shall escape, it will be right. 
I will trust Him, whatever shall happen.” 


XXXI. TUB RESCUE. 5 

It was toward midnight before the physician j 
made his appearance at the inn, where Armoise \ 
had been awaiting him for hours, tormented by ) 
suspense, and fearing that the plan had fallen 
through. 

“ The affair has been more difficult to manage 
than I expected,” said the physician, when they ; 
were alone in Armoise’s room, with the door 
securely locked. “ I had hoped that there 
would be no preliminaries before the execution, 
and that the substitution could be managed 
from the jail here direct. But the judges and ; 
others, thinking more of their importance than 
of anything else, determined to submit the poor 
girl to another public examination. My fear is 
that her nerves will break down. However, j 
even that torture must come to an end at last. \ 
We may yet be too much for them. Doctor j 
Antonio—that is what I am called at Padua— \ 
was never yet foiled by any man, when he had \ 
once set his heart on a thing.” j 

“ Tell me what to do,” interposed Armoise, \ 
all impatience, his blood tingling to his fingers’ j 
ends with eagerness, “ and 1 will do it, or die in 
the attempt.” \ 


“ There is, in the market-square, a house 
witli a low arched doorway ; and by this the 
procession must pass, before reaching the scaf¬ 
fold. In the door is a small latticed window, 
where a man on the watch can see everything 
going on outside, yet hardly be discernible him¬ 
self. You are to be stationed inside the house, 
and to watch at that doorway; while half a 
dozen tried soldiers, ready to obey your com¬ 
mands, will wait with you. The house opens on 
a back street, hardly more than a lane, where 
horses will be in readiness. Eight hundred 
soldiers will comprise the guard of the prisoner. 
There will be so much delay in the formal pro¬ 
ceedings, that it will be nearly noon before the 
procession can reach the doorway. I have 
arranged, with trusty members of this guard^ 
that a tumult shall break out among the 
soldiers as they approach your window, the 
excuse being that they have been kept all day 
without food, and that they must have their noon¬ 
day meal. That will be your opportunity. Fling 
open the door, 9cize the prisoner, and carry her 
inside. The substitute will be at hand, partially 
drugged in mercy to the painful death before 
her, though well has she earned it by her 
crimes; and, in the confusion, she will be thrust 
on the soldiers, as if she were the prisoner 
recaptured, and easily mistaken for her. It is a 
delicate operation, but quickness and energy will 
carry us through. The horses in the back lane 
will bear you swiftly from Rouen, and un¬ 
noticed, for the whole population will be in the 
great square, and you will not meet a soul prob¬ 
ably until you arrive at the gates. The pass¬ 
word there will be ‘ Beaufort.’ Once in the 
open country, you are safe. I think we shall 
succeed, but I am not certain. If 1 were a good 
Catholic, as I suppose, I should say ‘ God speed 
you.’ As I am not, I say * Trust in yourself 
alone.’ Good-bye. The best thing I can wish 
you is that I may never see you again.” 

The prediction of the physician was fulfilled. 
The prisoner was subjected to an examination 
so long, that the hands on the famous dial 
on the great clock-tower over the archway, 
which may still be seen at Rouen, were pointing 
to twelyo when the procession reached the 
darkened doorway where Armoise was in wait¬ 
ing. Here a sudden tumult arose, the soldiers 
demanding their midday meal, and the crowd 
swaying back and forth, as it howled for its 
victim, and cried qut that the execution must 
proceed forthwith. After that, all was confusion 
until an apparently nearly senseless figure was 
lifted up high on the great pile, the execu¬ 
tioner proceeding instantly to apply the torch 
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from below. The crowd, pushed far back, so f daughters, and in superintending their educn- 
that the victim was only vaguely seen, heard j tion she was happy, happy as even few mothers 
feint cnee for water, now and then, from the s are, for her whole soul was in the work, and she 
sufferer. These soon ceased; all was over. j was one who, in everything she undertook, 
In distant Lorraine, years after, might have \ never spared herself. Her aims, too, w'ere higher 
been seen a middle-aged yet still beautiful ) and nobler than those common to most. Her 
natron, who paced the castle-terrace of her husband literally worshiped her. To him, 
husband, or went on Sunday to the neighboring < she was a saint on* earth, holding communion 
little church, but who never joined in any neigh- j with heaven, “ss she has held it from her 
boring festivity, and whom very few even of j childhood,” he said, crossing himself. When at 
the surrounding gentry knew. Twice a year, \ last she died, he tottered, broken-hearted, after 
th& Lady of Baudricourt came on a visit to her; i the coffin, and within a few months was laid to 
but these visits were never returned. More than \ rest beside her. 

one person, indeed, suspected who this retired ' But his and her children lived on; lived to 
chatelaine really was; but they kept their own j see fair France once more free; lived to know her 
oounsel, for the Sieur d‘Armoise, her husband, l the first of nations; lived down, brave sons and 
was not a man to offend; and it was understood J beautiful daughters, almost to our own time. For 
that there were secrets in the past life of his \ generations they kept the secret of their house 
lady—great sorrows and greater sacrifices, in J faithfully. But at last, in the muniment-chest 
which even the redemption of a realm had been \ of the family, a contract of marriage was 
involved. Such persons would cross themselves, \ unearthed, which, for the first time, revealed 
if they saw the lady promenading on the terrace, \ the secret of their saintly ancestress: it was a 
or met her going to church, and would take off < l contract between Robert Armoise and Jeanne 
their hats, with a prayer, as if a saint went by. J d’Arc, as faded letters on the yellow parchment 
Children grew up about her, sons and [ declared, otherwise known as Maid of Orleans. 


Not* by tub Editor.— The view taken in \ 
this story, that Jeanne of Arc was not really > 
burned at the stake, is far from being a new one. 
There was a widespread popular belief, at the j 
time, that someone had been executed in her j 
place. At last, in the seventeenth century, a j 
Father Vignicr, while prosecuting some his- \ 
torical study at Metz, accidentally found, among \ 
the archives there, a paper giving an account of s 
the arrival at Metz, on May 20tli, 1436, of the \ 
“ Maid Jeanne, 1 ’ who was at once recognized s 
by her two brothers. This paper was written, j 
as was evident, at the time, and by a spectator \ 
of the occurrence. Jeanne was married at < 
the time, the same document said, her hus- \ 
band being the Sieur d’Armoise. This discovery \ 
stimulated Vignier to further research. He < 
found, as the result of ft, that the family of \ 
Armoise still existed in Lorraine, and, on being } 
allowed to inspect their muniment-chest, discov- i 
©red the contract in marriage itself. This, as \ 


its words went, was between “ Robert Armoise. 
knight, and Jeanne d'Arc, surnamed the Maid 
of Orleans.” In addition to this, there was 
found, in 1740, or nearly a century later, among 
the archives of the Maison de Ville, at Orleans, 
under the dates 143fi and 1436, a record of 
certain payments to a messenger bringing letters 
from Jeanne the Maid, and also to her brother. 
John de Lys, 11 de Lys” being the name by which 
the family had been ennobled by Charles the 
Seventh. This, it will be seen, was several 
years after her supposed execution. A subse¬ 
quent entry records a gift, on the part of the 
council of the city, for services rendered by her 
at the siege. In 1856, M. Delapierre published, 
for private circulation, at Paris, his Doute His- 
torique, in which he discussed this problem, and 
gave various other facts tending to the conclu¬ 
sion that Jeanne was not executed, but that her 
life was spared, and substantially in the way 
and for the reason given in this novelet. 


CRINOIDS. “STONE LILIES.” 

BT IHMA 8. THOMAS. 


Bid yon think, oh beautifal lilies l 
In that old Silurian age, 

That yonr life was only a letter, 

Like we see on a printed page? 

Only a letter to tell ns 
A story of days gone by ; 

Which nature wrote on l>amn rocks, 
Iu a language that never can die. 


Yea, only one little letter 
In the wonderful tale of the past; 
Only thoee gray “stone Iiliea,” 

But their value Is strangely vast. 

In the “ great stone book of nature, 1 
Written with wondrous skill, 
Tl.ose beautiful lilies are lying, 
Repeating their lesson still. 
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ETERT-DAT DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BT BUILT H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is a walking or house drees, of plain j up high on both hips. The back-drapery falls in 
and figured sateen. The underskirt is edged by i irregular puffs. Coat-sleeves slightly fulled on 
two narrow knife-plaited ruffles, above which are j the shoulders. Cuffs and standing collar of 



velvet. Eight yards of figured sateen and six 
yards of plain, with half a yard of velvet, cut 
on the bias, for vest and collar, will be required. 
The fullness at the waist may be fastened under 
long loops - and - ends of velvet ribbon, if 
preferred. 

No. 2—Is a country-costume, of dotted cambrio 
or sateen. The underskirt is kilted on to a 


four two-inch-wide tucks. The underskirt is of 
the plain material. The overdress and bodice 
are cut together, forming a simple polonaise. 
In fVont, the fullness begins at the throat, and 
is arranged in fine plaits to the waist, opening 


No. 1. 


over a narrow pointed vest of velvet to match. ] foundation of plain cambric, or into a deep yoke 


At the wnist-line, it is fastened by an oxydized s of the material. The overdress is out a trifle 


clasp. The tablier is long and foil, and plaited > longer than the underskirt, plain and foil, 
(178) 
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gathered into the waist. The draping of the 
overdress is done by catching up the fullness 
under loops-and-ends of velvet or gros-grain 
ribbon in different places. Two bows on the 
left side, and one on the right. The bodice is 
a simple little basque with postillion-back. In 
front, it buttons down to a sharp point. Coat- 
sleeves. high standing collar. A small flat bow 
of velvet ribbon ornaments the collar and cuffs. 
From ten to twelve yards of material will be 
required, eight to ten yards of velvet ribbon. 

No. 8—Is a new blouse-polonaise, for a young 


No. 5. 

girl of slight figure. It will be a good model 
\ for a gingham, nun’s-veiling, or flannel. Back 

I and front of the bodice are laid in side-plaits 
or tucks, and stitched. The tucks or plaits run 
| under the waistband. Tho fullness of the skirt 
| is looped high on the left side, under long loops- 
j and-ends of velvet or watered ribbon or wido 

\ worsted braid. Waistband, cuffs, shoulder- 

■> 

> straps, and strap in front may be of velvet, 
l watered silk, or worsted braid, if the polonaise 
; is of woolen material. For gingham or sateen. 


No. 4. 






ITS 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


they may be made of plain or figured goods to 
match. 

No. 4.—Sailor-costume, for either girl or boy 
of six years. The skirt is of white tennis- 



flannel, with a border of marine-blue above the 
edge. The skirt is box-plaited on to a petticoat- 
body. The jacket, of marine-blue, opens in 
front over a white flannel simulated shirt, which 
is made upon the petticoat-body. The jacket is 
slashed on the side-seams of the back, the front 
to correspond, and trimmed with small jersey - 
buttons. Collar and cuffs of white flannel, em¬ 
broidered in blue wash-silk, in design of anchor. 

No. 5—Is a sailor-suit, for a boy of four years, 
made of navy-blue flannel or serge. The trousers 
are loose at the knee. The blouse-waist has a 
deep sailor-collar. Cuffs, collar, and side of 
pants trimmed with a narrow white worsted 


braid. An anchor may be embroidered on the 
cuffs and collar, in white silk. 

No. 6—Is a seaside or mountain frock, for a 
little girl, of b'luo linen or Chantbray gingham. 
Like a saik>r-Buit, the skirl is plaited on to a 
petticoat-waist, and trimmed with two rows of 
cream cotton braid. The blouse-waist is finished 
with an elastic at the waist, to keep it in place. 
All the trimming is of the cotton braid. Tam- 
0’ Shan ter cap, crocheted in white or dark-blue 
knitting-cotton. 

No. 7.—Embroidered dress, with cape or deep 
collar, for a boy or girl of two or three years. 
This dress may be made of a deep flounce of 
English embroidery or colored embroidery on 



No. 7. 


colored gingham. Skirt and waist are in one, 
confined at the waist by a girdle of plaited 
worsted braid. The collar is simply gathered 
to fit the neck. Cuffs to match. 




DESIGN FOR SLIPPER, IN BRAIDING. 

BT MBS. JANE W E A V 1 B . 


Our colored pattern is for a gentleman’s slipper, j be of any color desired, though the ooral-color 
and can be done on any colored cloth—or on ! suits best with the design. Gold braid on black 
heavy linen, if preferred. The braid may also > cloth is very handsome. 
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SEASIDE JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


IT 1M1LT H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement-pattern, a Sea¬ 
side Jacket, for a little girl of eight to nine years. 
It consists of six pieces: 

1. Half op Front. 

2. Halt or Back. 

3. Half of Side-Back. 

4. Sleeve. 

6. Half of Sailor-Collar. 

6. Half of Standing Collar. 

The letters show how the pieces are joined. 
The jacket is of navy-blue serge,, trimmed with 
mother-of-pearl buttons, and worn over a red 
jersey. The jersey shows at the throat. The 
skirt is of the blue serge and laid in narrow 
kilts. 



CROSS-STITCH BORDER. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a cross- j threads of the canvas are pulled away when 
stitoh border for the top of a piano-cover. The j the work is completed. In working on satin, 
foundation may be of €cm canvas or eloth— \ cloth, or velvet, use silk for the embroidery, 
indeed, any material suitable to the room it is to | As this is a repeat-pattern, no difficulty will be 
decorate. Our model is done in cross-stitch \ found in working any required length. TV is 
with Turkey-red cotton on dcru canvas. Canvas < model will be useful for a lunch-cloth or tablc- 
onght to be tacked over the foundation—< cover. Blue working - cotton looks well corn- 
provided satin, velvet, or cloth is used. The* hined with Turkey-red. 
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EMBROIDERED NEEDLE-BOOK. 


BT MBS. JANS WEAVBB. 


For this banner-shaped needle-book, pieces of 
plush eight inches long by three and a half 
inches wide are used for the outside. The design 
is worked in colored silk. The edge of the 
design is done in gold cord, which is sewed 
down with silk to match. After the work is 
done, the plush is shaped at the ends, and then 
pasted on stiff cardboard and lined with satin. 
The edge is crocheted on with gold-colored 
knitting-silk, in a shell-pattern. Some notched 
layers of white flannel are fastened inside. The 
point of the book is finished by a tassel of silk. 
The flap fastens at the corner by a button-and- 
loop. Satin or cloth will make a book quite as 
pretty as plush. 



FISH-D’O YLEY. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 


This design for a fish-d’oyley, found on our 
Supplement, is to be worked on coarse white 
linen, in either wash-silk or wash-linen floss. 
The work is done in outline-stitch. The edge 


of the d’oyley is to be fringed out an inch deep 
all around. Make the size given, or put the 
design upon a larger d’oyley, but in the centre 
only. 


SPRAY FOR EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we give a design of a J or silk, in wash-silk or wash-crewel, so that the 
spray for embroidering in outline. It may be J article may be scoured when needed, without 
used either for a sofa-pillow, a corner of an ‘ injuring the work. This spray can also be done 
afghan, or table-cover. Work on linen, cloth, \ in Kensington-stitch. 


DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 
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LAMP-SHADE. 


IT MBS. JAMB W1AV1B. 


This shade, which is intended to cover a 
globe, is of Japanese silk, the design being out¬ 
lined in colored silk. It is in a square, like 
a handkerchief, and the edge may be finished 
by a narrow lace, or scalloped in silk. A piece 
is cut out of the centre, for the chimney; and, 
at intervals, the handkerchief is gathered to fit 
the globe. Thin silk or one of the paper 
Japanese handkerchiefs will make a pretty 
shade. 



INKSTAND. 


BT MISS B. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the number, we give a new ^ at a stationery-store— or a small glass cup may 
design for an inkstand. This unique little affair \ be substituted to hold a sponge. The dumb-bell 
forms an inkstand, pen-rack, and cleaner, and < is then painted black. Four round brass-headed 
is certainly worthy of one’s notice. A child’s ^ tacks are placed in each ball, for it to rest, 
wooden dumb-bell is the foundation for this ' A couple of brass hooka are screwed on the 
useful combination of writing-utensils. A small / front and back, for the penholders to lay on. 
glass inkstand is first secured, an opening is j It is decorated with a few sprays of flowers, 
made in the top of one of the balls, large enough j painted on the back and front. Where one 
for the ink-well to fit snugly in. An opening \ could not paint, some dainty scrap-pictures could 
of similar size in the opposite ball is filled with $ be applied, to give a very pretty effect. If pos- 
a bristle penwiper or cleaner—this can be found sible, they should be varnished afterward. 
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DESIGNS FOR WORKING IN WORSTED AND CHENILLE. 


This new stitch it called “Point d’Hermlne.” 
It is worked with double tephyr, tho ground¬ 
work in one color, the diamonds In chenille of 
a contrasting color. It is useful fbr a sofa-pillow, 


footstool, etc. Canvas is used for the foundation. 
This same stitch is worked into designs for 
leaves and flowers, also on canvas, and done in 
wool and chenille, or entirely in chenille. 



TOBACCO-POUCH. 

BY MBS. JANK WEAVER. 

We give, In the front of the number, a tobacco- \ pieces form the pouch. The top is lined with 
pouch, made of chamois-leather, and embroidered \ silk or satin of any bright color. The tassel of 
in multicolored silk in any simple pattern. Four ' the colors in the embroidery. 




WORK-TABLE. 

»Y MBS. JAtfE WfcAYBR. 

Tn the front of the number, we give a small \ guipure embroidery. An insertion of the same 
pine table, square, with top and onephclf covered < crosses the top. Brass nails ornament the legs, 
with crimson plush, also the legs. A silk fringe | and a bit of the fringe is also put around each 
U tacked on the edge, over which is a band of \ foot. 

( 182 ) 
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Make the bug of Batin or plush. Holbein 
green, ruby, or dark-blue will show off the 
embroidery to the best advantage. The spray of 
daisies is worked in crewel or filoselle. Line 
the bag with satin, the same color as that used 
for the strings and bow. Old-gold or bright- 
yellow will tone well with almost any color that 
may be used for the bag. Such a bag is orna¬ 
mental to a room, if hung on a chair or in any 
corner, even if it is not used. 


(188) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hints on Preserving Wild-Flow ire, Fern, and Mow. 
—Gather the flowers only on dry sunny days, when as free 
from atmospheric moisture as possible. As most wild-flowers 
and all delicate fern droop and wither if carried in the 
hand, the best plan is to place them one by one between 
the leaves of a book as soon as gathered. If a book has 
not been provided for the purpose, place the flowers between 
layers of moss, damp round the stems, but dry round the 
blossoms. Carried thus in a basket or botanical case, they 
will keep fresh for some hours; but, as soon as possible, 
they should be placed in water, and allowed to stand in a 
moderately warm room for an hour or two before being 
pressed, in order to dry off any moisture they may have 
contracted amongst the moss. The reason for being par¬ 
ticularly careftil as to their dryness is that upon that 
largely depends their retaining their oolor. If pressed 
when damp, they almost invariably become discolored or 
have a faded appearance. Those in the book may be left 
there for an hour or two, if not couvouieut to attend to 
them at once; but the sooner they are put into blotting- 
paper, the better. Arrange carefully, and regulate the 
pressure according to color and texture. Fern cannot be 
too firmly pressed, and yellow and purplo flowers clso stand 
great pressure; but rod or yellow tinted leaves, such as 
those of the wild-geranium, and all flowers of succulent 
texture, require to be more lightly pressed, otherwise they 
lose their color. 

Most flowers and fern are the better for having the 
blotting-paper changed at least«twlc« during tho eight or 
ton days required for pressing them perfectly. This is best 
done by placing a dry sheet above them, taking hold of it 
and the sheet upon which they are lying, turning over 
quickly tho two thus held, so bringing the damp sheet 
uppermost, then carefblly removing that. Should any leaf 
or blossom be inclined to adhere to the paper, a slight tap 
on the back will generally suffice to looeen it; if not, it 
must be removed with the fingers. Then place two dry 
sheets above and one underneath that upon which the 
flowers are. On changing a second time, one over and one 
under will suffice. Primroses, violets, wood-sorrel, and 
several other delicate flowers, and all very fragile fern, 
such as the young fronds of the oak and beech, form an 
exception to this rule, and must not be removed from the 
first sheet upon which they are laid down until perfectly 
dry; otherwise, they will curl up, and it will be found 
impossible to lay them flat again. Two dry sheets may, 
however, be laid above and one underneath the sheet they 
are ou. 

Moss, if pressed immediately in the moist state it usually 
is in when gathered, need not be changed from the paper 
in which it is first laid. But, if allowed to dry, and then 
re-wet for pressing, it mnst be put into dry paper next day. 
Any thickish paper will do to press it in. The press con¬ 
sists of two pieces of hard wood, two or three dozen pieces 
of millboard rut to the same size or a fraction loss, and an 
unlimited supply of whito blotting-paper. There Is no 
appreciable advantage gained by using botanical paper, 
and blotting-paper is more readily obtained. Before using, 
tho paper ought to be carefully dried in the sun or before 
a lire, but not used whilst still hot. Each layer of flowers 
or loaves onght to have from four to six thicknesses of 
paper, and th<*n be placed between two piccos of millboard. 

( 181 ) 


Two strong leather straps, connected for convenience’s rake 
by a handle, like rug-straps, give the necesrary pressure. 
If a still greater degree than they give when drawn as 
tightly as possible is desired, two wedges may be inserted 
between the strap and the wood. When removed from the 
press, the flowers and leaves should be kept in a book for 
awhile before being exposed to the air. 

Don’t Give Tour Children all the cake, pie, candy, 
and nuts they can eat, even if it be Christmas, Hew- 
Year, or their birthday. They will be just as happy with¬ 
out so much of such things, and with less liability to disease 
or peevishness, which is certain to follow soon after such 
indulgence. Hours of pain and suffering to the children 
and much anxiety in the loving parent's heart might be 
spared by a little* thought and firmness in this matter. 
Many an Indulgent parent plants the seod of disease and 
life-long misery for his children by gratifying their morbid 
appetite with rich food and dainties that their stomachs 
ought never to know; and wonders, too, why they are so 
cross and irritable when they get everything they want 
s and are not sick; while they, poor things, are not able to 
tell of the pain and numerous discomforts they endure for 
their 44 stomachs’ rake.” 

Protect the Ears While Bathinq. —Under ordinary 
conditions, tho healthy ear does not need to be protected 
from cold; only during extremely cold or stormy or rakiy 
weather ought cotton-wool to be inserted, into children’s 
ears especially. The same precaution must be taken in tho 
case of every ear predisposed to inflammation. The entrance 
of cold fluid into any ear must always be prevented ; and 
so, while bathing or diving, the ear ought to be plugged. 
Patients with perforation of the membrane ought to be 
very carefril iu this respect, as violent inflammation may be 
caused by the entrance of cold water. 

Seaweed.— At this season, when seaweed is so plentifully 
gathered, a hint as to its preparation is in place. Having 
thoroughly cleaned the seaweed in clear cold water, dry 
the pieces by the fire, so that they do not shrivel and are 
not pressed too flat They ought to be chosen feathery, 
and of as many tints as possible. The more rapid the 
drying - process, the better tho result The pieces are 
generally arranged in shells. Blue satin is a good foun¬ 
dation on which to place them. 

Addison 8atb: 44 There U nothing so difficult as the art 
of making advice agreeable.” But the art of receiving 
it gracefully seems even harder to acquire. The truth is 
that most people, when they think they want advice, want 
nothing of the sort: thoy wish to have their own opinion 
confirmed, to be encouraged in the course they desire to 
pursue, and take keen offense when they fail to receive 
support from the uufortunate counselor. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: 44 4 Peterson's Maga¬ 
zine’ is still, as it has been for so many years, a favorite 
magazine for the family-circle. Without pretending to 
make the display that tho 4 great monthlies’ do, it con¬ 
tains an abundance of entertaining reading-mutter, most 
of it in the line of fiction, besides giving a full record of 
current fashions.” 
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NOtidt* oi H’rT iftfttf; 
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Iw t ui f tompttMMl Mr*. 6 mm# 

in »• LittJt'kwrth” amlti* eloywrt cowneel i* regard to 
Kiqwtto, numuor, correct deportment of every description, 
wMeft abe gawrthe y o—§ , ledic* un der h r r ch orge, Bte not 
only toyeend on them the mwnHy of teaming how to 
wdHtMsa** with grace, but teaMe* that* habit ought 
fcrflwabqtMof putttogthe mouth into in mo* agreeable 
«hagebttore appearing to- cora p —7 - She-advised be* 
pupils, just ee they entered a boil-room, to my “prunes” 
or “prisma,” though she thought that “potatoes” was 
perhaps a word which left the Ups in even a sweeter curve. 
These duUhglea ore doubtless excellent t kfct tfero Is fain 
entire sentence, arranged with the same intention, which 
lira.* General would certainly have added to her list, had 
It ever come under her observation: “ Fanny Finch fried 
five floundering fish for F r a n c e s Fowler’s Hither.” Its 
lewgtia da greatly 1> its favor, for a young lady r epeat 
it% it would bo obliged to enter a balMbom seldsately that 
aha would, hawa time to retnsmhev the rules 1st graceful 
camtage aawelh 

Hows-Boatsviow or Gras*—The mother of a funtty 
of d—ghtera ean do much to imho her girls useful women, 
with some little trduble to herself at dm, but with leteen* 
iug«mw«B time gocwoir. It Is am emcslfodt plan to and# 
iweh one, in tan, to assume the charge of housekeeping 
fornoartatu time. It does not hurt girls to bo made to 
takoe share of vespontilMity In houeahold- ta s hs *-It does 
t heard anresns* good. Let each in-sueoemion have, a week 
at a time* charge of the* chamberwortr, the mendfog, the 
cooking, even the Imyfcift for the fhmlly—all, of course, 
uattsr 'ptopor suprrvtsion—and their ffcmkfeeof rato on , 
perception, and judgment wHT be more developed in one 
month Mm* In tin months of ordinary s ch ooling. 

A OoeftT Wioow’s-Oaw has been sent to the Queen, 
as a JobHee-g*ft from the Qaeen^Regeiit of Spain. It is 
matin-of p ri e ri em old Spanish lace, with an em b roidere d 
vett at tbo' back* hanging almoet to the ground, and a 
pearl diadem iu front, the jewels being embroidered on the 
lac# *? Qualm Christina herself, who is an a cc om p li sh ed 
needlewoman. fHb cap is copied from an old portrait 
wMch> Queew Ohtfstlnn found in the palhce at Madrid, 
r ape c ew ttt ng a widens-of the Spanish royal house' in the 
gulmoo stum a of three cmttnfs* ago. 

t ■ 

Hawn* Goa von*.—An oM-fhshfoned receipt fbr a Mttte 
hstbo-ooutfuK i Take of thought fbr self; one part, two 
paiti’ Of thought for family, equal parti of common-sense 
anti'broad fnfeHtgfenee, a large modicum of Ahe* sense of 
flttiN* of things, a heaping measure of living above what 
you# neighbors think of you, twice the quantity of keeping 
within you^income, a- sprinkling of what tends to refine¬ 
ment and esthetic beauty, stirred thick with Christi an 
prttiOiple of 4b« traetrtnnd, and set tt to rtea. 

Htur tu Awuutca, wo have long been aware that, in 
the matter of tales add Sketches, crar magastees are fur 
m paf k rto the English. They soem to have discove r ed the 
fleet dir the other tide of the water, since that most- con¬ 
servative of weeklies^ the London Spectat o r , admi tted, not 
long since, that “American anthors are greater proficients 
than their English rivals lrt the art of writing Sh o rt s t o ries 
—ranch more original in theme, and more artistic in 
trdatnmit.” 

Ttii TUffrtrb Bhnto*.—The great demand Tor cotton and 
Other fciti trwteria! has caused a revival of the round* 
walsled full bodices, which nr* finished by * waistband and 
buckle. This pretty style Is suited to most figures except, 
perhaps, the very stout—and is more particularly suited for 
the toilette of young ladles. 

Vol. XCII.—11. 


Boms Crate DsetoMklbat.'of afi useless discussion pos¬ 
sible, the moit ‘attraty aseteml* that of whether 4 bride 
should bo raqutmd to >add the word “obey ” to tbo other 
pledge*'-exaotttl tnthe muUrri a go o e sem oay. As a reason 
for r gp rr di u g the m o ttm 'nt worth dlsouation, he boldly 
avoWothaA w b aSSere b t repeat the word or not, no married 
we«MUS'Oati'«var^bO‘ tednosi to carry the promise into 
p ra sttee . 

a*TS MDtt M m n ne (I OWA> Tnrtt: “‘Peterson’ is only 
eigh tee n cto fcsw number; yM haS music that, in the sheet, 
would‘Ooet 1 fifty cents, titeratur© that would cost in novel- 
form a doltar, anti fotiHdnn sofTeabH and beantifal that the 
watidsr is «*t stay lady eafr do Without the magazine.” 

As W* fbcpscrxBt our July number has proved a great 
tuccea. Our exchanges give us glowing notices; ws have 
bad hosts of private letters of admiration ; and, most satis¬ 
factory of all, are receiving a list of new subscribers which, 
for this season of year, is almost unprecedented. 

Nnw Suvrs*.—Wench mediates are malting fall bishop- 
si s tea s , of tra n s par e nt .masasial of various sora, oasehing 
them into « ralvst band at ti m elbow, with laoo rafts* 
beyovkL 


MOTTOlflOF MEW BOOKS. 

BtiMNtf’Ao Bhis JKdps. By fVuaest CouHenag Baglor. 
PMmMplHdt J. Bi Ltppt*** CUtnpmtg.— Min Baylor’s 
first novel, “On Both Bides,” though dealing with a hack¬ 
neyed subject,’ poO e ktid so much vigor and originality 
that^the prOUrtefc of a new bodk by her was a pleasurable 
announcement to the Putnerous admWer* she had gained 
by her former effort The present work Is entirely unlike 
the other, both In motfve and treatment, but is forty its 
equal, to say the least The action is confined to the 
mountain-region of Vlrgtufe which gives the tale its name, 
and fhe description of the beautiful scenery Is faithfully 
and remarkably wdl drawn. No reader fkmffiar with that 
section of country tad toll to admit that her characters 
hove been conceived' And developed by one thoroughly 
acquainted with the daily life Of its inhabitants.’ Altogether, 
“Behind the Blue Ridge” deserves to take high rank 
among tire stories of 8onthem life and the Southwestern 
mountain-narratives which have become so popular during 
the last few years. The same publishers have recently 
Issued three other American novels, though they deal with 
social phases widely different from those depicted by Miss 
Baylor. These are : 

One of As Dndnm. Bp' AUce HamttMn King .—A bright 
fresh story, most of the incidents of which pass at a Florida 
military poet, Where'the heroine goes to spend the winter. 
The conversation is sparkling and witty, and divers of the 
earlier indttfentrf atnnsfng and humorous, yet there is a 
strung dramatic element to the book—a pathetically tragic 
one, toe, themgh every t hi ng ends happily for the charming 
heroine and her soldierly lover. 

Httto r Fathk, *y R*rtxrt C. Dick, is fhe history of a 
wedded pair who go through a great amount of misery, 
a good thud of which they might have spared themselves 
by alfttlO pbtirespekkfng on both sides, bnt reach a happy 
goal at last. ThO story Is well told, and, what is rather 
nnnsuafl In a novel of that sort, the hero Is a much mere 
Interesting petto* than the hemttfe. 

|F*f!l*g/brd.* • B wti of American lAfe is by an anony¬ 
mous author. It p o ssesses plenty of incident, show* con- 
sktartbtokkJII ta ch arac t er drawing^ and is likely, we think, 
to prove popular enough to encourage its writer to renewed 
effort In I ke fie ld effiottora 
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• , OUE ARM-CHAIR, 

Th» Le Kayvijle (Pa.). Advertiser says of “ Peteraop ” t 
“ It i« always fresh and brilliant, ao<l fca steel wad fesblon 
pUtos -are always reliable. It k like, a good sewing- 
machine—when ooce gpt into a family, it- wiU always bp 
found there*” The Whitman (Mast.) Timet goes even more 
into detail: “The stories for this popular ^publication art 
bjr well-known writers, and are all Interesting, poetry, 
charming, and fashion* reliable.” That is the word for 
ladies to romambev—“ raliahle” k onr motto through every 
department. This present volume offers fresh inducement 
to stow subscribers, from the fact that they can hare if for 
one dollar. No better time to subscribe could bo found i 
Miss Bowman's serial alone, “Along the BayoV would 
make it worth while. The story is having a groat success— 
better buy it in the magazine, and so have hosts of pthqr 
good things thrown in, than wait BIT ft appears in book- 
form, and pay double the price. More than one paper has 
declared, os doos the Lexington (Tenn.) Progress, that: “ So 
for, ‘Peterson’ for 1887 has surpassed Itself.” Another 
Tennessee journal, the Kingston East Tennessean, mid 
some months ago: “If 4 Peterson* goes on os it has begun, 
thk Wiilrbe its jubilee year in point of merit.” Oar readers 
will admit that we are fulfilling thk prophecy* and we have 
already secured so many- new attraction* Xhc the earning 
year that we can mfely promise a continuation of. the 
Jubilee. 

No magazine offers such fine premiums for getting up 
clubs. For examplo: 

Tbroo copies for &L60, with the largo eogravbig, “Angel 
of Paradise,” or “ Forget-Me-Not ”, Album, for premium. 

Four copies for $0.50, with an extra copy of the mogazwe 
for ouo year for premium. , 

Five copios for $8.00, with both an extra copy pf the 
magazluo for one year for premium, and either “ The 
Angel of Paradise” or “Forgetrl^e-Iiot,” . 

Anxxysixg tuz Baxinq-Powdurs.— Under the direction 
of the New York Stale Board of Health, eightyfour dif¬ 
ferent kiiuls of baking-powder, embracing all tho brands 
that could be found for sale in the State, were submitted to 
examination and analysis by Prof. C. F. Chandler, a mem¬ 
ber of tho State Board and President of the New York City 
Board of Health, assisted by Prof. Edward G. Lovo, the 
well-known United States Government chemist. 

Tho official report shows that a large number of the pow¬ 
ders examined wore found to contain alum or lime ; inauy 
of them to such an extent as to render them seriously 
ohjoctionablo for pse in the preparation of human food. 

Alum was found in twentyuiuo samples. This drug is ; 
employod in baking-powders to cheapen their cost Tho ] 
proeonce of lime k attributed to the impure cream-tartar of j 
commerce used In their manufacture. Such cream-tartar ! 
was also analyzed, and found to contain, lime and other { 
impurities, in some samples to the extent of niuetythree ,j 
per coat of their entire weight j 

All the baking-powders of the market, with the single 
exception of “Boyal” (not including tho alum and phoe- ; 
phato powders, which were long since discarded as unsafe 
or inefficient by prudent housekeepers), are made from j 
the impure cream-tartar of commerce, and consequently 
contain lime to a corresponding extent j 

The only baking-powder yet found by chemical analysis \ 
to bo entirely free from lime and absolutely pure is the i 
“ Boyal.” This perfect purity results from tho (exclusive 
urn of cream-tartar specially refinedand prepared by pateut j, 
processes which totally remove the tartrate of lime aud 
other impurities. The cost of this chemically pure cream- 
tartar k much greater than any other, and on account of 
tills greater cost k used in no baking*powder but the 
“Boyal.” 

Prof. Love, who made the analyse of bakimgrpowden fox 


the New keck State Board', of Health, as wall as for* the 
Government, Pays of the purity and whol o eoeasne m - of, tee 
“boyal”: . 

“I have tested , a package of Boyal Baking-Powder, 
which I purchased in the open market, and find it com¬ 
posed of pure ai*l wholesome ingredient* It is a cream- 
tartar powder of a high degree, of merit, and does not conn 
tafn either alum or p ho s phate or any frdwlqu* substance.” 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Esery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

paxsxRvcs, fixLLixa, xicxlx* kto. 

Siberian. Crabs (to Preserve). —Qather them just before 
they am fully ripo. Put a quantity of them Into a pan of 
boiling water and barely scald them. As soon as one of 
tho skins begins to crack, remove them from the .fire sued 
•train them through an earthenware colander; they may 
then he very easily peeled. In the meanthn* make a thin 
syrup, and, having peeled the apple* place them in Jars and 
pour the syrup over them quite hot. As they rise to the 
surface, they foust be'pushed back, so as to keep them all 
under the syrup. Let them remain uncovered till the fol¬ 
lowing, day, when they must again all be penied out into 
the cplonder, placing the syrup in the stewpan with more 
sugar,, to insure its being thick. Boil and skim it well, 
return the fruit to the jam, and again pour the hot syrup, 
over it. Let them stiU remaiu. open; the next day,, if the 
fruit sooms soft enough aud the syrup sufficiently thick and 
clear, .Uuiy may be considered finished, and they may be 
tiod down with bladder; if not, repeat the process a thin! 
time and keep for another day. About a week after they 
have been tied down, it k well to examine then* and, should 
they isliow any sign of formeut&tiou or mold, the syrnp 
m*u*t again be boiled down as before. The core is never 
removed from Siberian oral*; it lias in itself a most delicate 
flavor, which improves tho whole preserve. 

Another way.-ngiberian crabs may also be preserved whole, 
with the peel on. Flavor a pint of water by boiling in ii-a 
small piece of cinnemot), another of ginger, and three or 
four clove* Strain these off and moke into a syrup by 
boiling in it, for a quarter of aa hour, half a pound of Joafr 
sugar. Lot it remain until cold.- Take a pint of the crab* 
wipe them, well with a cloth, prick them with a needle near 
the stalk* aud put them in a stewpan with the syrup, to 
get hot together* Remove it from the firs, pour it off into 
a basin, lot it stand to get cold; repeat this process three 
time* Whan the fruit looks clear, take it out, put it into 
Jar* and pouf the syrup over it. It will do no barm if a 
day pass between each of tho boiling* 

Red CoWwps k one of the most wholesome, a# it k one of 
the commonest, of picklu*. Old housekeepers mi that the 
cabbage should not bo taken until the frost has touched it 
If tho cabbage.is firm aud sound aud freshly on* excellent 
pickle, may be made of it without any consideration of frost 
Remove the outer leaves from the vegetable and slice it 
across as thinly and evenly os possible. Tut it into a dish 
or bowl and sprinkle it plentifully with powdered ralt Let 
it lie for forty eight hour* then squeeze tho salt as thor¬ 
oughly as possible from it, and nearly fill jam or glasses 
with it Intermix with oath pound of cabbage twelve 
peppercorns and one bay-leaf, or, if preferred, an ounce of 
black peppercorns and an ounce of whole ginger may be 
used. Fill up the Jan with good vinegar: to cover the 
cabbage entirely, fi<> down with bladder, and keep in a cool 
place. The excellence of the^qr in.tlUs pickle depends 
upon the thoroughness wkh which the salt liquor is 
squeeaed out Some cooks add a few slices of, half-boded 
beetroot to it, in order to improve tho appearance. 
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J fn f ro f Jo d r, -rgpsl audocrarosro qui»os% sUro tad Jnirool Mt ustaH isutoro rod fins • 

ttieu very tiucly, put the ogee* roumiidng the sss d sJ u, the I eggs. When the ingredients are well mixed, pm, thqmiia»tt 


preewvi^g*miJw UufJg sever them with hot emten, mmmm 
tor tweuiy luiouu* strain through a JfUj-bsg, end pat the 
joice beck in th# prmsrviug-pa*. kUow three misr tefs of 
e pound of loaf-sugar to a pound of fruit ; put the sqgmr 
and fruit into the Joins ; boil rapidly for an hoary verjfiwr 
queutly sirring it, as it hums easUjr ; Aim in the asnal 
way, and, when it looks clear and JoUies quickly whan 
dropped on a plate, it is dona > fat intp . Jss% aad co?er 
when cold- Some people adcLa Jew drops of cochineal when 
uken off tke ftre, to, . m ak e ita d ee p e r rod; hot, if quickly 
boiled and well skimmed, it in pretty enoughwtthpni any 
additional color. If possible, quisles should be pe e led and 
cored with a silver on plated knife, m it keeps Uwma better 
color. . ■ , , , , 

Vmoer •f«%. T r<hit very ripe^uinoss into thiasli#ro; to 
not pee^ ooro, or roroo*a the-seeds; pressfthsutdown baa 
preserving-pen and qovqr them with muter; stew gently 
until quite soft and pulpy ; Mm them brio a Jelly-teg end 
let the Juice trickle through withe** any proarora. If the 
inice dpeeupt look dses enough, p*to It through'tea Jelly- 
heg F «gai% alter the palp,ia rsmoeed omd the hag rinsed. 
Htetw the,jakw, and to every pint attorn tw e lv e ounoes of 
crashed loaftungar.; put it iatolhe pew and' boil U rapidly 
for twenty.mbmtea s kbmnjpg tt walk- ©topespoonful On 
c pUtetooaaUitjemee. aod, when dew,pout Uintegls am 
or Jan. V / 

Fkuil JtQ ±—Two quarts of, good crsnUrrt— will make 
one ignodnsised mold. Put them eu 4fao toe, aud enter 
with water.. Stow them until soft; suAeirotly so to,pot 
through a bag. Xu two quarts of Juke pul half a pound at 
lua&fqgnr-. IM it hoU,gUamtog it all the time. White 
tailing, throw , in a very scant quarter si a peandot fine 
prorl sago, and eqmuch vauHlu ro you ttenkwilV giro ita 
good flavor. Cook it until thirogu is perfectly tsanapsrent, 
Make & vary ceJW, endue* it withtcroam and sugar. Grtto- 
berdes wiH roqfnise mere ttem half’* pound bf sugar, 
hwoetfn to yous taste. , 

Xo firmer* JmUrrim fye fieomt-^-Qat all the largest 
banshee, and eat tmt no bWntees ars on ihaeysst these 
asides then pick plenty of indester /ones/from dhetrstaltet 
bail them till qate joA, allowing* quart-of water to every 
pound of fruit, Wlendeuei strain through' a skew «md to 
every pint of Juice wt one soda half poonds of koafwngsr, 
bail, end skim tilt el tenths* put to the bcmrhra of bate 
bemie* altering a pound to every pin# sf gyropTMttaeus 
boil till they look fine and transparent, then takhupvery 
cureful ly and pat into glssws, pouring the syrup over. Tie 
down as Jam. 

Grape Jeffy.—StHji from trie teffk lofob fine ripe black 
grapes,'***' them wtth a wooden sptof i terir * gtete flre 
ontfi aH bate bunt and the Julteffbws frosty km *ttn; 
streto off, before* your gtate tout no prtedt* fs applied 
to the hag; pass to through and terdrigti ritebeguwttt quite 
Cterr 1 simmer gently for twerity trtindtte, wtten draw ft* 
from the toe and stftf Hi until Wfr fRmOtvi>d foorttefl orinces j 
of etna raffued teghr, roughly powdferOd; boil the Jelly j 
quickty for ftftrim minutes longer, taking carbcotistantiy to ! 
stifhhdteim. • 

Prme**d JfWo*.—Pare the fnehM UiWT’ art 'fritd tWrtc \ 
sHeto, WkO a syrup 'vTfth J one potrtwf of siigtfr to every pint | 
of wten* ; boil and skfrrt thl£ til! clea?, then pot In the 
melon ate boil*for { ten minutes ; take trp thd riTete earefnTly 
and UK dvaty dll thO next day, ! Wheti SgklH belt aiW skhA 
off aWimpwrtees from the syrup; putili fh© melon again 
and simmer till R J Tonks rteur, thHi tUrofliTly f*rtrr up Intb 4 
gkte jdter Tteatttnn fff the light hs taM affect all ff&t 
exposed in glass Jare ;^mbeh Utotfn^ r itli*Wll W 
cover. 

dpipiy Ohete.^-P'nfp tiny iWtotfn t df sppf^ ahd 1 torrefy 
pound of pulp add a pound of powdered'sugar, the grated 


stewpan in which butter is melted in the proportion of cue 
eunro t» every pteuad te the stextort. idtlvttororwmbd- 
esum Jtoaunttttatt the butter is thoroughly abseched, thaw 
pout fa t e p et s uffi urobla. tftttedoww liku Jam and kept te 
adry hut-nebahoc piaen^ iSrwttikeepi for many weeks. . < 

. OUswute Qetwp. Peel and shop terse down fuli-gvouwi 
lasgeteouateent shop right Isrgsi unions as hoe as pnwihis) 
pu$ teroe with the cucumbers and mte wite them throe* 
quarternolu pound of fl snu^ p ia ro uwwrievearol dmam 
twelve (hewn; tern »d)Mhiwt«ouaoai at luusttsdroed and 
half a te as pocwfl s l of ground touch pepper; stir mil.watt 
together and pack the mixture in Jan, covering with strong 
rider , einagsr* XhisidehlaudH be ready for use fa throe 
wro te. *» 

Grmm, J)umt* PtMUa-r^Ucp * peck, of tomato es sod pod 
thsm4u hqms U a bromi- m s mte s d Jar; sprinkle a tittle sett 
between each lager. Leb .term stand twenty four home* 
Urondnriweff theiiqunr i put ttw tomatoot into a saucepatt 
with ground gtegsc, etoum, mm*, cinnamon, allspice, and 
s oaped horsessdUh, aIromnf ftilof such.; also, throe laigu 
capricums, three sliced on tens, and « hmeupftil of throw* 
sugar. Cover with vinegar-and simmer three hours. Tie 
da wn whe w-eedd.: #• ■ a 

C fcro e riro ejbr firn m i ifte-^ftenmererowin thehoosw 
than are ectswtty wanted at the time, split them, trim eat 
the seeds and parboil in .vinegar and/water, equal iron 
Utiss, to, which is . added a fourth of salt. Properly doue^ 
they will be.aheauri%sli g ro ro , and kept root they wdtthhepi 
for some time and come in for salad, etc. 

Tomato Gs/wiy.—Let the tomatoes be firm and fine; put 
them into a pipkin with salt, grains of pepper, thyme, and 
two onions, and let it stow for a day: then strain it and let 
it boil until it becomes & £ godd thickness; pour it off, and 
wfaeUcboldottk tt up udtb a IMMuweet bilon top; ibrib it 
up to keep tke air oft * * 

B urber ri es fiteklad for Soscro—Get tee bdrberrito befbfe 
they are qUito ripe, pick j>ut aH decayed matter aml pte 
them brio Jdrswitk a strong brine; look at thett every far 1 
dsysv and, whea aecmiri hro vttoiH put teem into fresh self 
sate water. Wash in cleat* water beroro using. 

Apple PieMtH—A pertdtur, but by bo means dfssgreriibld; 1 
pickle or relish to eat with cold Meatmay be made by ihix-l 
tog some apple* gritted WfrliltoMk fn finely-chopped obi^n, 
to wfaAch are hddut a llctie rod drill eat up small, saK, and* 
rinegur So’umltoen tee whole. 

Bcttphs r r pddhsdOr.i^Tpforo quarts of rod raspberries, poT 
enough vinegar to cover, 1st It stand twetrtyfour hours, seaM, n 
and te rri u iH) ad# oho period of sugar to every pint Of 
Jute; boil it twenty mtoott* dim well, and bottle when* 

Cold. ' - r • • *» 

Oterry IP lUs.^One bucket Of cherries to two backets ’of 1 
water. Mash all the jufes from tee cherries, strain R, and* 
to every gtHbh of Jhlbepot three pounds of brown Sugar. 
Pul it tetewcste 'bhd) after it has fermented, rate it off; 1 


, 1 , 4 MilSCSIilLAKBOU 6 . * 

‘To TtSkitt TuA ffULi.^-The Hrst essential for making* 
tea fs boffin^ Water, khd 'hot Only ‘boiling, but boiTfrig' 
the nm time ; Water whh.h has boiled and Is rebollott Is not ' 
IMS to* tririte lea. } ^fhrm 'the teapot first with a little water, 1 
pttt iri teen one ttakpootifM of ted for each person, and oft#*' 1 
for tee pot ; , -then ,< pohr oVef it fresh previously unboiled 1 
writer; WhieH'hdk qurie leaded the bOilIng-poInt l»o bot' 
ptft fn' tbb fWricli 'w^tor iit flbst ; let It stand for a feW*' 
mfhtftci, und thte ridd*mOrt. J Tea shbiitd not stand too 1 
long, of'ltbei^oIni^tf iliJb1 , fodb , ; Shout seven minutes is gen- 1 
ernllylorig ehottgh. Some people say ten, but that must 1 
bfc oiity for the moot dd&fe’kfdds of tea. Never drain the 
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teapot; add water, before tee Altai* ait exhausted, awd keep 
the taspta toot 

Tub* Faroixe or lanum.—Infonto ite«M< be- fed at 
tegular intermix audy if they voinit tter tbelrsntte, they 
tooted bo Mod smaller qwaatitiee gtetei o>t sho r te r liter* 
rale. Aa a rob, for tbs flrsttaouth tbeboOh should 1 b# 
given everytwohovna, gradual If inea e s u to g the Interval to 
tferea, and eventually to (tor bourn An time goto on, too 
aari tea* water should bo added to the miMC. Too- often 
tufoataare fed simply because they cry, Theoghft to trao 
Ibat baby baa no language trotenry r still tbe cry frequently 
teaana that the stetoach Is el ready overloaded* 

■ To* Taawsna Vatvw Bmmm re- Silk* Itrm, ow 
Cloth. —Bock the piecee of velvet with brown boltknd; 
Which paste evenly on them.- lay o paper design of (Hie 
dtgbt alee over these. piecee* and, when dry, esfetoffyent 
them to the right shape. Back also the material with 
Mnoa or other fabric and ftWtoeit when dry. Arrange tbe 
teivet dealgna oil it, and taek tbem down* Overcoat* ted 
edges on to the foundation* ato conceal them by a oo ach ing 
of -beads, or fllootata, orgokd beaM. 

A Choice ih Dress. —The days are past-wheu ev e ry O af # 
waad r eaaed in the teane faaWun, Than the only differe n ce 
Was in. tbe material, the stylo of trimming remaining 
always the amo. Near* oa tbe contrary, one seldom area 
tgra welWreaaad women, attired alike. Everyone esekxto 
ten dtell mulsh 111 fur teste fol originality be drees. 


CULTUBB. 

» ' <; 

Tapp 8 hq*t Worp coefeaiae in iteelf so machy that Ha 
definition cannot well be compressed into a few line*. 
Taken in its broadest sense, U is, we suppose, gentle 
gtaanan, refinement of thought pod qpeech, and an appro- s 
elation of ail that la artistic, baaed, on. a.liberal educating \ 
gg<fv|te OP A good intellect alone. A genius is not always \ 
a mau or womau of culture, Co liars and * tba very bighoat. 
■ y g pj pi attainment are. not necessarily—ney, vary often ore ; 
big from being—coincident. 

A woman p o sses s ed of unasaal JnteUsot, which tee baa : 
strengthened and developed by a lone course of oanfai and | 
well-defined study, may not be needy so cultivated as hen , 
tester—who, with, toe brain, would at,fist sight be ;! 
acknowledged a very cultivated woman* 

Persons possessed of real culture betmy it dtasotiy .in :> 
t^etpeelfea, their manner of spatkj*g» their murowHUng, ; 
even their dress. There is an unmistakable air of refine- '! 
■ppot, .about everything that appertains .to Ihetn wblsh ;j 
igltontiy- gives a clue to .their mind* 

To deecrilM) a cultivated.woman would be rwj dhhewlV 
but to . draw an outline-sketch of a eleven and. Wgblyr 
educated gentlewoman who is quite innocent of culture 
can soon be done; for, sad to say, in these days of hard 
competition and high pressure, many seem to think that 
the time spent in acquiring culture of any kind would bo j 
wasted or tost. To begin with, her rittingr«oopv is not, a 
model of neatness or artistic taste* though certainly it con¬ 
tains, many interesting, things; but they are all huddled ; 
together anyhow, so. that one loses half the pleasure in 
sqjtug them* Books. innumerable there are, ell of them 
«UfCb m would be choeen by a reader of catholic titee 
history, biography, works on political .economy*, botany, 
astronomy, and every “ology" under the sun, in almost, 
every known language—but there is an Air of discomfort ; 
pervading everything which oppresses put. The books In ; 
particular occupy places which are inappropriate to them, j 
aod render one a little embar ra ssed, as pro scarcely like to i 


tore eat a tot tol iim * and take fto J place th toe of the few 
etoifo rto b le chaise fa fhv room. 

Tbea tea Owner of thto uncomfortably learned "den” 
evidently co ns id ers ‘that dreteto one 6f< the necessary evils 
of lifo. Her clothes are not becoming In either color or 
Shape, amide net seem to-belong to tor. She Is clothed 
updit, tot not dresse d , add there tt a generally untidy 
unkempt look about her. WOw, a woman of culture, how¬ 
ever pour tee' Is, triH, as a rule, be neatly and becomingly, 
And therefore well; dressed. Sto carrnot help being so; it 
b part of tbw working df her mind and taste, the man- 
new of our uncultivated friend afe not particularly 
lUtered, amt-bee vofco and speech eothcMb^wfth them. I 
have seen bet yawn continually wftheut attempting to dis¬ 
guise tee btt; tee c e otees her legs outrageously; and 
stands with her arms akimbo many times and oft. Yet, for 
all tbts* tee to ate only a woman-gifted with many and 
vartoaetalents*ibwt tor knowledge Of the subjects tee takes 
up to thorough, and I know as a fact that tee has spent 
beurs itr imparting teak knowledge to othert from the 
ateet truly Mad mws l fite motive* ( know her, too, as a 
true-hearted loyal (Hand, wKh an unf«tho*imMe well of 
pure affbetioa hidden beneath a inferred and uncompro¬ 
mising' -exterior. Yet, for .at) total, the foetrity which not 
only admires the troe, tee beautiful, and the good, but 
whtob detlgbts t» suri w o ddhig—and, as (hr as possible, 
smtatetatiag—Itself wtoh them, and. which would, if culti¬ 
vated, influence the every-day life, thereby refining tbe 
o u t w ard fbsra and manner; to absolutely Wanting in her. 
Culture nmuds off people’* angles* and tones down those 
peculiarities whtoh* • if left to themselves, are liable to 
become <gjtnadse, aud detractfteae Inherent merit At the 
msae .time, it to no way dsstep y e pmoobdl individuality of 
character, and tod* (Head- would still be herself, yet more 
refined, in manned; thought* and s pe ech. If tee added the 
chasm pf culture So tor learning. 

We»boUevoithat to'adds-greatly to peieonal Influence; 
fee,.my what one toilet w* be-owned that M manner” 
carries weight and goes a long way In gaining a point. 
There is, as h rdta; a qatot-dignity about a highly-culti¬ 
vated san or wobmui> whdeh cannot foil to be frit by Ml 
who.seine In eoatacd wtoh> ft,< asid to a power In itself, 
hi all social end edecatteoal questions* it to simply inrafu- 
aide from the very foot thaty bjrttenature, it to opposed to 
everything papndtotal er naieow-mtntled. It exercise* an 
elevating and rsflatafl infiaanee eu. all who ceme near It— 
doing tta weak qutatiy and slowly, perhaps, hut nevertheless 
vmymsaly. 


OCSABM^OHAIRi 

Yammtt ur BLaaeoaaa.—There is csrtatoly no reason to 
complain of the uuifonsUty of the.milltaery this year, tor, 
idde by side with Mte* pros which aod half a dosea 
qstri«h*tip*» acd. those swtehed in three junto of tulta, were 
to be ssan tbs tinisei pretttost Jittle bonnets* peaked In tbs 
crown,, aod with the scuteest olee cet fitting brims. They 
am won* .without strings, and are .so. small that an inch of. 
bale at least to visible above the ear,- Oo. the other head; 
strings are applied to a few of the medium-*!*cd hats of the 
cabriolet term, enc l os i ng the foee In a halo, of some 
delicate hue* and, trimmed with, upright loops of the. 
faded tints dear to esthete*. And what a contrast b etw een 
these and tbs porky turban or Creole hate composed of 
puffed eurah» of a single brilliant hue or a oomhlaation 
of two or more bright tints in checks or ptald^ and a 
narrow rolled brim of co s me colored straw. 

As .fee the costumes, they were equally various, ao sue 
color fcahiag preosdsnoe over tbe others. 

Baxaifsaa that the aew volume, from July to December, 
wffl be sent for one dollar. 
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FA3aiOK8 FOR 4UGNT. Lmocsixa, comtdned wKb n-Ekiped Who, in which one 

Fio. i.—W aaxieo-Dzjms, or Bbowp be bam, Peaw A»> has Stripes of deak-Uue, Havana, awl dark-red upon a 8n*de 
Paalded. The front and sides of the skirt am laid in wide foundation. The petticoat la made of the stripae* arranged 
aide-plaits. The back Is much puffed over the feurnure, horizontally; while the drapery is of the plain. Hand «n 
then tails in straight folds. The back-draper/ and the front with the striped fabric, end turned over te term 
scarf crossing the front of the skirt are or the plaid, surah, a pointed overskirt. The deeper/ opens very high on the 
The ounage is pointed, back and front, vary short ea the i right side, to d is pla y the pet ti coat, (While on the kAH fctts 
hips. In front, it fastens with hooke-awf-e/ea cpoceaied \ in long straight plaits. The bodice Je plain, with Mtitpnt 
under the flap, which afterward is again fa s ten e d by snail i vest, plaited in frou!, an d, h a i dda place hjr ahorseshoe-niaap. 
hooks-and-loupa High standing collar of the plaid, end j Hat of black atsaw, trimmed will* a foulard scarf, In whfcfc 
a scarf-Uke fichu jigs from the shoulder - s eams in front over ! ail the colors of thsgownase s epse t e d . » 

the bust. Long coat-sleeves, slightly fulled into the l Via. ru.-diu’r JUqsst, or UMM, The ftnot. hi 
shoulders, with tiny cuffs of the plaid. Brown straw hat, i double - breasted. The urnUtbend from the ride-mama 
the brim lined with a puAng of surah. The hat la trimmed 5 fastens by two huge buttoasat the back. Tarn-Omantgr 
with picot-edge velvet ribbon 4a brown, with ostrich-dps j hat of ah*h, with bencbof velvet ribbon. Pompon otf sHh 
end aigrette In 6cru. | .to mateh^for the top, 

Fiu. il—Wauuxo oe Seaside Aztziuiooz-D xzat, or \ Fm, viu.—Fwnu, or Velvet nil Dorcas Laos Me 
Stained Sueajh and Pmje JNux’z-Ysijluio. The under- j edges of the collar and velvet revesa am finished by h 
skirt of this toilette Is of striped surah. Cream ground, i narrow jot triauaiag. • 

with pin-stripes of bine, red, green, and brown. The \ Fio. «u—WAUiwa-Daese,-or Peas* AEa-BerrD'Caifch. 
underskirt is perfectly plain. The overdrupecy of dark- \ 4k»&, i* HaiaovaorB-Ceboa. The underskirt is of •EH* 
blue nun’s-veiUng forms a long point in front. At the \ plain ms fade l, with bends at ths dotted amend hori- 
back, it also forms a point, with the rides arranged in i sontaily* The overdrapety-of the doto sf has a band of-Uto 
a cascade. The bodice, which is of the dark-blue, hes < plain, is long in front, aadrimfty draped U the back. Me 
a wide pointed plastron of the striped surah, which is > pointed bodies opens over a fuM Kedona vest of She <pkh 
arranged to conceal the fssteniug of the blue bodice j silk. hieevesof the plain, -GOlerand oafs of the deSSed. 
underneath. High standing collar of bins velvet to match. Hat of straw, faced with velvet. Psadeh tips of hellb t gapS 
Coat-sleeves fulled at the shoulders, with turnover cuffs of ; enior, tied with a bow of .g riped ribbon to match,'derUt 

the striped surah. High pointed hat of mixed Ataev, the trimming. 

trimmed and faced with dark bine and gtuea velvet iu high Fio. x.—S misoidiui) JPicwr, or White Muix-Mnaani. 

standing loops. A tiny bow, of the asms, green velvetou It is square, felded in a point, and the ends tie in frout. 
the hat, ornaments the left side of the collar of the dress. Fio. xi.—BAianro-ftaiT, or Flahkei* Me 

Fia. hi.—Costuux or 8 teawszbby - Colueso Satbee. peak era listened to a petHeoabAody of the flannel, whSsh 
The underskirt is laid in wide box-plaits all round. The is trimmed at the acek with three rows of braid, to ihoW 
overdrapery is veiy full, both buck and frout. Du the where the blouse spent. The enfke eoM Is trimmed wNh 
right side, the length of the overskirt is caught up high white gotten braid, pat on In the pattern shewn la'Che 
oe the hip, under long loops-and epds qf the sateen made illustration. 

double. The waist Is a simple round waist, gathered iu Fio. xn.—Housz-Dzzss, or Fiouezd Dzaakhz oxOfnaa 
front from the neck to the waist under a wide belt of the £ux, darhddee upon a pa l s M ae groftncL The AIM is 
material. The back of the bodice may be either full, Uke composed of two deep kilted loanees, the upper one pkdtHt 
the front, or plain—it depends upon the flguro and indi- -Into the waist. The bodice is platted, back and front, M> 
vidual taste. The sleeves are full at the armhole, smd again a plain yoke. Full btohopwkevee, gathered into bamkr at 
fulled into the cuff Just below the nlbow. Wide collar and dm wrists under a ribbon-amt-bow. Waistband and gMIs- 
cufle of cream-ooUred piqnl or pongee. Hat of Milan essh of groe-gnd nor sadn ribbon, of Ae darker shade of the 
straw, trimmed with loops of narrow strawberry - red drum-material. High standing collar of the riune. t 

ribbon intermixed with gr ee n pie. The brim of the hat Fios. xui axe kit.—Hack amd FioVt or OnsoxEE 
is lined with surah to match. Musun Dazes, tor a little girl. The yoke Is ef 

Fio. iv.—CofTTEE or T>#TVEt> Bat* 8ATMI. The under-< English embroidery. Waist bond shirred in front, trip 

Skirt of this dress is likewise laid ip wide box-plaits. Across at ths back. Puffed sleeves. 

the front is a short drapery, forming small peniers. The Fio. xv.—G abjhui - Pabtt Dam, or Wmn Frovax* 
back is full and bouffant The bodice is pointed, back End : A*» Puuh Mvie-Mmeah on Ghima She. The uudenfcMfc 
front, very short st the hipp , It opeaa over p chemisette <: is plain, the overdress full and much draped, the edge 
of plaited muslin, with high standing collar of the seme. ' trimmed with wide Valenciennes laoe. The bodice to 
A small scarf of the mtoen is fitted over 4he shoulder*, and trimmed to form a crossed surplice, made of folds of tbe 
is drawn down to the pointed bodice, where it is tied by : material, g i r dle eg sb ef watered rihbou, the ends ef whtek 
long loops of the sateen. Sleeves frilled lob) cuffs. Ths !■ are finished by drop-ornaments la cr ysta l or iridsacesto 
hat is made of brown straw, with a frill crown of the ; beads. Garden-hat of white shined laoe, trimmed wtok 
sateen. The brim turns up with a small blue wing and field-flowers and loops of ribbon. 

some white daisies with green stems and leaves. Fine, xvi aed xvu*— Base bed FeoWt or Bov's flAtioa* 

Fio. v.—SzAsxnz ox Wauueo Oorruax, or £cxu Aut- Ooevumb, asade of while ffennel or piqad. Gollar Ead 
tas-Cloth.—T he canvas-cloth is striped, and the material j oufls of dark-blue velvet. 

It used crosswise for th« underskirt, which ia perfectly plain : Fio. xvin.—T oque, or Bile and Vzitzt, srusnstufl 
and edged with a tiny luiifo-plaiting. The overskirt is cat on left side hy head, hesast, and wings of bird, 
full aud long, afro on the crosswise qf the material. On the Fio, xlx.—Gabout-Paett oe Shads Hat; rox ScmmEu 

sides, it is looped up high, far beckon tothe tournpra, then The hat is of straw, trimmed all-over with pnfllags of laosy 
It fEUz in irregular puffs on the hack. The bodice forms a while or fern. A tuft of oatp tied In a bunch with crimson 
long point in front, short postil lion-back. The front If satin ribbon, ornaments the 4e<V side 
finished with 6cru worsted lace to match, .put on in a plas- Fio. XX.—Hjea-OEOWWaD .Hat, jm Navt-Blcs BTEAwv 
iron. High standing collar; Dong coat-sleeves, fulled on the with tomed-np brisf la red ueadyked straw. Io froaa 
should?™. Cuffs 9f Ipce. Arm straw hat, trimmed qnd a fen of epsbcoidaaed Mate, wish bunsh of torgetsa^ao^ 
laced wi^i brown velvet, inSermlxed with wild-roWA - inqwdrgp, and grass; on the ride, a bow of tiwe ribbem 
Fio. n.—W alxi^o r Dxzai, or Pun bkiDp-CcMuutp d wMh gmy^ds^howh mabdmu 
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* ’ Oir» PABIS CITTIK. < 

Res om Psrrrs Chain. 

I Tbs rewowed popularity of atlk materials for ladies’ 

> walkiDg-ieosluijoe* has boon one of the marked feature* of 
•Iha present season. Driven from the field by the greater 1 
durability and superior grace in draping, as well as of per- J 
Action In fitting, of the fine cashmeres and vfgognes, sHks \ 
and sad as ware relegated to the realm of fell-dress alto¬ 
gether. This year, the new fisbrics, such as pean do sole 
•had French frille, have achieved a decided success. The 
traditional black silk dress is in progress of fall revival, 
sand very pretty toilettes In the aew materials, as Well as in 
rerdftnary frille or in pekin and satin, are now in process of 
'preparation. A very handsome eeetbme in black Baffle has 
dhe underskirt made perfeetiy plain, enoept for a large 
pointed ornament in jet placed at the left side at the Very 
•edge of the drift. < The long draped overskirt, felling in 
dull curved foldaatoo to the edge of the underskirt, parte at 
the left side so as to show this jet ornament. Two others 
sf a long i&nw shape ire placed on the folds that bolder 
this. opening, the potato starting from the waist.- The 
corsage is short and pointed is front and at the back. 
Ornaments of jet passementerie are set np the front and on 
the sleeves at the wrists. The lighter dlks of the season am 
.shewn to large square blocks, in two shades of the same 
Otter, garnet and marine-blue combined with totegrsm- 
Mne being the favorites. Ttte foulards of this season are 
.rather too showy for perfect elegance. Tory large spots 
of white or dark-red on a marine-blue ground, or of 
marina-blue on S red ground, are a good deal 
worn. But, with the addition of a eon-um b rella to 
match, these dreams are entirety too 'Mood 4 * topoesees the 
.gniet elegance of perfect AuWrn taste. Plain Mack 
.foaferds in very eacceUent quality are sow shown for walk- 
itoff-dressss, and have the merit of being at once cool and 
• durable, bat the richness of the fabric makes them prepor- 
tionably expensive. They are trimmed with black lace and 
artthaetin ribbon. 

t The prettiest of the wonted ■ materials sow worn to a 
(heavy twilled vigogne which drapes charmingly. For 
.very dressy street-costumes It to made up with a vest 
and side-panel in white cloth richly braided with gold, the 
vigogne being In a light beige or btoeslt-color. The vest to 
made pointed at the throat and waist, and widens over the 
bust The cloth panel is set at the left side of the under¬ 
skirt, which is laid in broad fiat plaits, and the underskirt 
Is draped in frill curved folds in front Those gold-braided 
panels and vests In white cloth are also used on salts in 
marine-bine vigogne, but are km testofat and appropriate 
than when combined with the lighter-colored material. 
More elegant drgmss for street-wear have the underskirt In 
watered silk and the overdress mid corsage In sfeilienne, the 
eeoond-named opening np one side and caught together with 
atgsags of satin ribbon confined to tho opening at either shie 
With large rosettes. Everything about these dresses must 
he in precisely the asm# shade. They are exceedingly 
k ss te ful in steel-grey usd in dark-garnet, and may be 
advantageously reproduced In black. Large rose t tes formed 
af loops of satin ribbon are work on all sorts of dressy 
toilettes, whether for street or house or evening wear. They 
must always match exactly the shade of the coelome which 
they are destined to adorn. 

bilk gauze to a good deal em p loye d In combination with 
ostia or with the rich solid-colored pektns formed of very 
wide stripes to frills and satin, In making dirfoer or even¬ 
ing drawees. A very superb toilette in this style had the 
corsage and train In cream-whfre pekin, and the skirt-front 
la fbll draperies of game over satin, with large rosettes in 
totin ribbon eet at interval* on the juncture of the skirt- 
front and teals. The steeves were c omposed of gattto 
Without Using, and were caught np in two path st the 
•boulders. They were smile frill, snd resflhod a little below 


the elbows. T^ie Y-Shaped Opening of the corregs was 
bordered with a flefik Of gafaxe, confined at the whist with 
two lands of retin, at either end of which was placed a 
large Louts XV button in Rhino-stones, tn black, this 
very charming toHetto Would be su f fic iently Severe for an 
elderly married lady. Bat, of whatever color ft la com¬ 
posed, every detail sboutTt must be of the same hne. The 
ganae Sleeves are ad Innovation, and a most welcome one, 
as they afford retfef from much of the Oppres si ve warmth 
endured by tatly-gueefer who do not wish to wear low-necked 
and • shOrtdieered cottages at' dinner-parties or soirees. 
But low-necked dr asset are a good deal more worn In Paris 
than In past sektbna Tn filet, some of the French society- 
leaders path this fashion not only to the verge, bat beyond 
foe verge, Of decency. The corsage cut open In a V-ehape 
or shawl-point is, however, still popular, and Is not only 
more modest, but tends Itself more to the adornment of 
flowers or of Jewels than the loW-necked corsage cut round 
over the shoulder! 

Handkerchiefs irr fine blue, or pink, or Mac cambric, cut 
; in scallops bordered With a buttonhole-stitch In white 
; thread and edged with a very narrow Valenciennes, are 
! much tn vogue. So; too, are handketchioft striped with fine 
| Hhee in scarlet or in blue, and having a hem of the same 
• color as the stripes. This last style Is very convenient for 
| mourning handkerchief^, the stripes and the hem being th 
! black. Tbs newest style of rifk stocking has a branch of 
| flowers—forget-me-nots, lllles-of-the-taller, or marguerites 
; e m b roidered in colored silks on the instep, and extending 

I up the front of the anlrie. Stockings in colored thread are 
worked in rilk in a contrasting hue, with little dots. With 
theee are worn low shoe* with narrow straps across the 
Itostep, or else the Charles TX shoe With a single strap ihid- 
way between the ankle and the edge of the shoo. Evening- 
dress slippers are cut very low, and are embroidered with 
a profusion of sthall cut beads. Sun-nmbrelUs ln cream- 
white or pale-colored game, adorned with flowers, are 
aarried on a Vi very toll-dfeto occasions. It Is considered the 
, height of elegance tti have the small capote bonnet and the 
l sun-ambrella made of the same gauze or tulle, and trimmed 
with the same flowers. This pretty If fhntastfc fashion was 
Inaugurated by the Princess Murat at one of the latoet of 
tiie great Parisian races. 

Loot H. Hoorn. 


CHILBIIK'8 FA8HI0M8. 

Fto. i —Bor’s SxAStint-OttTuwft, or Navt-Butr Sxaox. 
Knickerbocker pants, bfcmse-ehiit.of striped tennis-flannel, 
jacket of navy-blue. Wide linen collar. Stitched with blue. 
Straw milor-hat, trimmed wfth navy-blue ribbon, sailor- 
fkshton. 

Fkj. n.—Tns Maud (Iostttwr, for a gfrl of sixteen years, 
Is made of gingham, tn red and chestnut-brown stripes. 
The skirt is plain, wftb pointed tunic in front, the bock 
simply draped. The Jacket opens over a plaited waistcoat 
of brown gingham Of Velvet Pointed waistband Of the 
stripe. Hat la nfnltientered straw, faced with brown velvet 
and trimmed wKh striped ribbon to match. 

Flo. m.—8Aito*-Ffcocic, For a Gial of Eioht Tzars, 
hi b>at serge, With bone buttons to match. The frill skirt 
is attached to an undetjerwy of blue to match. The hood 
on the blouse-waist Is lined with red surah. Full sleeves, 
gathered into bands at the wrists. 

Fto. iv.—frraAW Hat, m Hrliotropr ahd Ptokx-Orat, 
freed with gray Velvet, and trimmed with a cluster of 
laburnum and loops of heliotrope ribbon, checked with 
stoue-ct>16r. > l ,n *’ 

Fid. v.— Waiter-Hat, or ifcnur 6a Da ax-B lur Straw) 
trimmed with loops of contrastlng-colored velvet ribbon, 
with a gilt ornament in centre of bow. 
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T HE old oastle of Blois stands near the 
banks of the Loire, below the town of 
Orleans. Architecturally, it is less note¬ 
worthy than certain others of the historic 
chateaux of France, but so many of those roman¬ 
tic incidents which make the poetry of history 
are connected with it that a visit there is always 
full of interest to the traveler. 

In one of the flanking wings, the guide points 
out a window nearly fifty feet above the ground, 
through which a woman who had been queen 
of France made her escape from those walls 
that her son had appointed as her place of 
retreat—a graceful euphemism which did not 
hide from Marie de Medicis the fact of its being 
her prison. 

Perhaps in the whole list of those crowned 
and uncrowned queens with whose lives so much 
of romance is linked, and which, in spite of 
royal greatness or the sovereignty gained by 
beauty and talent, proved usually so sad, there 
is not one whose career more dismally exemplifies 
the emptiness of human grandeur than hers 
whose portrait heads this page. 

It was in 1599 that Marie entered France as 
the bride of Henry IV. A descendant of the 
famous family which so long held tyrannical sway 


AMOUS WOMEN. 


J . VERNON. 


i over its native Florence, she inherited the impe¬ 
rious character and violent temper of her ances- 
^ tors, without the strength of will which enabled 
} Lorenzo and Catharine to overcome those 
\ defects. 

v Vet, after all, it is rather the foibles than the 
s great gifts of historical personages which bring 
v them close to us ordinary mortals, and enable us 
| to feel that they were once mere human beings 
J like ourselves. One cannot but smile to think 
j how for eleven long years Marie tormented her 
< kind-hearted husband to permit her to be 
S crowned—and he, full of cares, busy with inter- 
i nal dissensions and outside wars, trying to coax 
i her into patience, and always ending his 
J entreaties with the commonplace though truth- 
\ ful plea that his lack of means put the expense 
< out of the question. 

j But she conquered at last, and, in 1610, just 
j as he was on the eve of departure for a war 
\ against Austria, he consented to her wish, 

< deferring his journey on that account. Two 
< days after her coronation, Marie was to make a 
{ triumphal entry into Paris; but, before that 
> morning’s sun rose, the king had been assassin- 
\ ated. So Marie became regent and guardian of 
$ her son, Louis XIII, then a boy of only nine 
c years. 

I The story of her reign is one of misman¬ 
agement and errors; she showed mental 
strength only by the energy which she put into 
her weaknesses. Bigoted, violent, completely 
under the domination of two Florentine advent¬ 
urers, the Concinis, she speedily made for herself 
numerous enemies and completely alienated the 
affection of her son, who was scarcely more 
capable than she of comprehending either 
reason or justice. 

He was only sixteen when the influence of 
| a powerful courtier induced him to break 
\ loose from her yoke—Concini was murdered, 
\ his wife put to death, and Marie exiled to 

(227) 
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la valuers, 1660 . 


Blois. The reconciliation which later took 
place between the mother and son did not 
last, and in 1630 a final breach occurred, and, 
by the advice of Cardinal Richelieu, then all- 
powerful, she was banished from France. Eld¬ 
erly and heart-broken, Marie de Medicis wan¬ 
dered from court to court, only to find the story 
of her wrongs unheeded, and finally died at 
Cologne in 1642, so utterly friendless and neg¬ 
lected that one faithful attendant alone stood 
beside her when she closed her weary eyes on 
life. 

Nearly a quarter of a century after Marie de 
Medicis passed away, that old castle of Blois 
became connected with the life of a young girl 
destined later to be for a time as powerful as 
any crowned queen. 

Louise de la Vallifere left a record written in 
her own hand, which tells us how, one bright 
spring morning, every soul in the chateau was 
driven wild by some wonderful news, brought 
as she sat placidly at her embroidery in the 
apartments of the Duchess of Orleans, to whom 
she held the place of maid of honor. 

It was May, 1660; young Louis XIV was on 
his way to Bayonne to meet his Spanish bride, 
and unexpectedly sent messengers to say that 
he would stop at Blois to visit his uncle, that 
gloomy vacuous son of Henry IV, who could 
never forgive destiny for having deferred his 
entrance into the world until the throne already 
possessed an inheritor. 

The king’s visit was very brief; he and his brill¬ 
iant court flashed only like meteors past the vision 
of the young girl, and she had no expectation 
that another glimpse would ever be granted her. 
But, a twelvemonth later, the influence of relatives 
placed the orphaned daughter of a poor marquis 
as one of the attendants of the Princess Hen¬ 
rietta, when that gay, capricious, ill-starred sister 
of Charles II became the wife of Louis’s brother. 
Our illustration is from a picture painted in the 
year previous to that which saw the beginning 


\ of her grandeur and her sorrows. In spite of 

I ' the errors into which her heart led her, Louise 
de la Valliere always claims our sympathy by 
her sweetness, her generosity, her sincere 
repentance, and lasting remorse. 

She certainly possessed a firm hold on the 
affection of Louis XIV, while that much- 

I extolled monarch was at an age when the 
charm of youth still veiled his despotic will and 
cruel recklessness of all but self. Yet the day 
overtook her when she who had been queen in 
all save name was glad to seek refuge from the 
world within the portals of a cloister. 

It was the man she had loved, not the king, 
and, when humiliation, neglect, torture of 
! every sort, had fully proved that his heart had 
completely gone from her, she left the court in 
spite of every persuasion, even from the mon¬ 
arch himself, saying only: “Since my devotion 
can no longer serve the king, let me try what 
my prayers can do for his happiness and my 
own soul.” 

And at last the years of sacrifice, so steadily 
carried out and so usefully employed, brought 
her at least such a leaven of peace, that she 
could inscribe on the door of her convent-cell— 
“not happy, but content.” 

The years went relentlessly on which carried 
Louis XIV from a brilliant youth and triumph¬ 
ant maturity to a disappointed age, to martial 
reverses, and, bitterest of all, the grief of out¬ 
living the nearest inheritors of his throne. And 
now we look at the portrait of the woman in 
whose society and affection he found his chief 
solace during all that later period of his life. 

Fran^ise, Marchioness D’Aubign^, was born 
in 1636, in the prison of Niort, where her father 



MADAME DE MAINTKNON, ItiW.*. 
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had been confined for political offenses, but was 
granted the society of his wife and family. 

After his liberation and death, she spent sev¬ 
eral years under the care of a devout aunt, then, 
while still a mere girl, was reduced to straits 
which forced her to accept the hand of the 
satirical French poet, Scarron—a terribly 
deformed and hopeless invalid. 

He used to say that all the dower he received 
with his wife consisted of “two large eyes, full 
of mischief, a fine shape, a pair of beautiful 
hands, a great deal of wit, and a rental of four 
louis.” She must have had a heavy burden 
to bear, but she supported it bravely, and, by 
her personal charms, her talents, and her con¬ 
versational gifts, speedily became the idol among 
Scarron's distinguished intimates. 

Her husband died in 1660, and through 


hesitation, but with great modesty, and there is 
no doubt he was often guided by her counsel. 

In spite of seclusion and the austerity which 
displeased so many, her example had its effect 
on a dissolute court; her influence over Louis 
seems to have been beneficial, and she was 
warmly liked by the younger members of his 
family. 

| At the king's death, she retired to the con- 
s vent of St. Cyr, which she had founded for the 
5 education of poor girls of good birth, and died 
| there in 1719. 

> The next portrait—Madame R£camier—brings 
j us to the days of the Directory and the First 
\ Empire. 

| In 1805, we see her in the fullness of her 
social success: Napoleon himself one of her 
\ warmest admirers, and the literary world of 


extensive influence she 
obtained a reversion of 
his pension. Later, she 
was chosen governess 
to the children of the 
powerful Madame de 
Montespan, and was 
thus brought within the 
notice of Louis XIV. A 
preliminary dislike on 
the monarch’8 part was 
succeeded by an admi¬ 
ration so strong that he 
bestowed upon her an 
estate, of which she took 
the name—Maintenon. 

Twentyfive years 
after Scarron’s death, 
she was secretly mar¬ 
ried to the king, and, 



Paris at her feet. But, 
only a year afterward, 
the failure of her hus¬ 
band—a wealthy bank¬ 
er—taught her the cyn¬ 
ical lessons which ad¬ 
versity unavoidably 
teaches, and she accom¬ 
panied her friend, 
Madame de Stiiel, to the 
latter’s residence of 
Coppet, on the banks of 
Lake Geneva. 

In 1811, that restless 
spirit which conceived 
“Corinne” was a second 
time banished from 
France by the despotic 
emperor, and Madame 
K£camier had so dis- 


though the marriage 

was never openly acknowledged, all the court¬ 
iers and the people at large recognised the 
fact. 

From that period, her life grew more and 
more retired, and she waxed austerer and 
severer as time went on. Little wonder, either, 
if we stop to think what her existence must 
have been when she could write to a friend: 
“Why can I not give you all my experience? 
Why can I not make you see the ennui which 
devours the great?” And sadder still is her 
pathetic complaint of the weariness of being 
“.destined to amuse an unamusable king.” 

She passed her days in charitable and religious 
duties; her evenings were spent with the king, 
and, while he conversed with his ministers, she 
sat busy at her knitting, seldom speaking unless 
he asked her advice; then she gave it without 


pleased him by her de¬ 
votion to the famous woman that she shared the 
sentence of exile. 

A later intimacy with Chateaubriand kept 
her away from Paris for years; but, after his 
death, she took up her residence at St. Abbaye- 
aux-Bois, and her salon became the centre for 
the most brilliant intellects of France. 

Talleyrand ranked among her friends, some¬ 
what to the dissatisfaction of Madame de Stael, 
to judge by the sharp return she made to an 
unlucky speech of his—one, by the way, which 
does not say much for the diplomatist's loudly- 
vaunted tact. 

He was placed, one evening, between the two 
ladies, and suddenly exclaimed: “ I am a happy 
man—behold me seated between genius and 
beauty!” 

“Yes,” retorted De Stiiel, always morbidly 
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such crowds flocked at every joint along the 
route where she made a halt, that at a village in 
Yorkshire no less than seven hundred people sat 
up all night about the inn where she lodged, in 
order to have the satisfaction of seeing her get 
into her post-chaise the next morning. 

After all, the only romantic incident in the 
career of either was Elizabeth's marriage. The 
Duke of Hamilton fell wildly in love with her 
at a masquerade, and, one evening, when at her 
house, insisted on being wedded w ithout delay; 
and they were married at midnight, in such 
haste that a ring off a bed-curtain had to do duty 
for the nuptial circlet. 

Only three weeks later, Mario—with more 
pomp and ceremony—became the wife of the 
Earl of Coventry, who had been from the first 
among the most importunate of her admirers. 

But poor Maria only enjoyed her greatness 
a few years; for she died young, and her 
sensitive in regard to her personal appearance, \ husband s jealousy and exacting disposition must 
“ and it is lucky for you, since you possess - sometimes have rendered her countess’s coronet 
neither the one nor the other.” \ a heav y burden. Still, the pair appear to hare 

Sweetness, delicacy, and a subtle appreciation ; been warmly attached, and it is to be said that 
of character seem to have been among Madame ^ lacked either the mental aouteness or sensi- 
Recamier s chief gifts. Superior even to her j tiveness which, under similar circumstances, 
beauty, her peculiar fascination must have lain in 5 have caused a more delicately organized 

her conversation and her earnest sympathy, since \ woma n extreme suffering, 
it is certain that her wide circle of friends adored \ Somebody relates that once, when the couple 
her, and that it held many of the most brilliant j were in Paris, Maria appeared at a dinner with 
and noted personages of her time. { rouge on her cheeks—a very general practice 

Yet another step brings us to the middle of ? at that time. Now, Coventry detested paint, 
the lost century, and the portrait of the youngest J and had not noticed her infraction of his orders 
and most beautiful of the famous Gunning j until the party was at table. He wet a napkin, 
sisters. J started up, chased his beautiful wife round and 

“Those goddesses,” as Lady Mary Montagu < round the room, and, when he caught her, 
calls them, made their appearance at the English \ rubbed her cheeks till they required no paint, 
court when Maria was in her nineteenth year, j crying: “You have disobeyed me, and shall go 
and Elizabeth little more than a twelvemonth • straight back to England.” And he took her 
younger. \ the next day. Parsimonious, too, he must have 

These two portionless daughters of an obscure \ been : for when, during that same visit, she gave 
Irish gentleman at once took the fashionable j a fan to some great lady who had admired it, 
world of London by storm, initiating that queen- j he forced her to reclaim the gift, on the plea 
like sovereignty and unenviable publicity which | that it had been a present from him before 
belong to those whom in our day we term ; marriage, and, what was worse, obliged her U> 
“ professional beauties.” j send an old fan in its place. 

Before they had been many weeks at court, \ She never hesitated to complain loudly of his 
Horace Walpole wrote to a friend that the Gun-j treatment, yet she appeared to find comfort in 
nings were more talked of than the downfall { the assertion that he would die for her, and was 
of the Premier and the astounding changes in i never weary of talking about his goodness in 
the ministry. When they walked in the park, ! having married her when she “had not a 
they were beset by such crowds that they were \ shilling”—a species of humility which ttn 
frequently forced to make their escape, and the ; American woman would scarcely appreciate, 
report that they were to be seen at any place \ Personal beauty was the only claim through 
of amusement was certain to fill the house, j which the sisters found their way to distinction. 
When Elizabeth, soon after her marriage, was on \ They were meagre in mental endowment and 
her way to one of her husband's country-seats, ) defective in education, but Elizabeth has at least 
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left fewer silly speeches on record than her 
elder, who was as celebrated for her want of tact 
as for her loveliness. 

Still, one must admit that it would have 
required strong heads to withstand the flood 
of adulation which greeted their entrance into 
the fashionable world, and one cannot be sur¬ 
prised that their vanity should have been fostered 
to the ridiculous excess which has resulted in 
so many amusing anecdotes, beginning with their 
first excursion to Hampton Court. 

As they were crossing a gallery, they met 
a party under the charge of the housekeeper, 
who said: 

“ This way, please—here are the beauties; just 
step this way.” 

She meant to point out the famous Lely 
portraits of the court-ladies of Charles II: but 
the Gunnings supposed themselves heralded, and 
flew into a passion, calling loudly that “ they 
had come to visit the palace, not to be made 
a show of.” 

Even better than that is a story which some 
gossiping letter-writer chronicles, though it is 
less well known: The sisters had just reached 
a seaside-place unrecognized, and had retired 
to their rooms. Shortly afterward, a popular 
political personage arrived, and was enthusiasti¬ 
cally welcomed by a hastily-assembled crowd. 


I The beauties, busy at their toilets, heard the 
outcries and summoned the landlord—who, on 
his appearance, was greeted by the younger with 
“ How did the people so soon discover we were 
| here?” 

\ “ No matter,” put in the elder, before the 

| embarrassed landlord could explain. ‘-Tell 
| them they must wait—we cannot appear until 
; we have changed our dress.” 

Elizabeth’s prolonged life—she lived till 1790 
—held more of worldly grandeur than her 
; sister’s, though one can hardly fancy it espe- 
; cially happy. Hamilton was absurd in his 
; fondness for etiquette and his exactions where 
rank was concerned. Even at dinners in his own 
! house, he used to lead his wife out before their 
: guests, seated her beside him at the head of the 
j table, ate off the same plate, and drank the 

I health of nobody less than an earl. One hardly 
knows which to wonder at most—how the im¬ 
pulsive Irish girl endured it, or how he could 
find visitors who would submit to his insolence 
and ill-breeding. 

However, he died before many years, and: 
Elizabeth married Colonel John Campbell, who 
afterward became the Duke of Argyll: so she 
attained the glory of being the wife of two dukes 
and the mother of four, which doubtless satis¬ 
fied her highest ambition. 


“UNFULFILLED.” 

BY AOHBS L. PBATT. 


Thk foam-capped waves washed idly 
Against the sandy shore. 

And, borne on the breath of a zephyr, 
Came the ocean’s far-off roar; 

The sky bent bine above ns, 

And the sun kissed the rippling tide 
Till a path of sparkling jewels 
Gleamed afar o’er the billows wide. 

But, away off, over the water, 

A dark cloud spread its wings, 

Like the shadow that falls upon ns 
When death his summons brings; 

And soon the golden sunlight 
Had died from the sky away, 

And the wind grow damp and dreary, 

As it caught oti its breath the spray; 

And, ere night spread its mantle o’er ut, 
The sky was one dreary gray, 

While the water, black and angry, 
Spread out from the shore away. 

The golden glow of the morning 
Was drowned in the st o rm and gloom. 
And tire promise of beauteous sunset 
Was lost in the ocean’s boom. 

Vol. XCII.—13. 


We had stood, in the golden morning, 

On the ocean’s sandy shore, 

And I listened to fond assurance : 
fi I will love you forevermore.” 

And my life, like the ocean’s wavelets,. 

Seemed kissed by the light of love. 

Till a path spread out in the future, 

Filled with glory from above; 

And it seemed that our love must grow atrong e t 
With every passing year, 

And the glory would be but the brighter 
As the end of our way drew near: 

That, at last, when our life was all over 
And the last look on earth had been giveny 
Like a chain, with its links all unbroken, 

Our love would still bind us in heaven. 

But alas I for the promise of morning— 
Unfulfilled, turned from sunshine to gloom; 
The sea has grown mournful and dreary, 

And the heart reads in that its own doom. 

*T!s the fete of the beautifhl morning 
To end in dark storm-clouds at last, 

And the heart that has faith in a promise 
Must write “ Unfulfilled” o’er its past 
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BT PATIENCE THORNTON STAPLETON. 


L j 

Mr. Joshua Hopper heaved a deep sigh, j 
knocked over the chair, and, for the first time j 
in his eventless life, kicked the cat. Sixtyfive j 
years had he lived in peaceful inoffensive bach- 5 
elorhood, and never before had he treated a i 
creature of the tender sex so rudely. < 

He walked up to the window and looked out < 
on the fields white with snow. He saw a s 
stretch of land up to a pine forest; between the S 
house and line of dark-green pines was a row of \ 
stunted apple-trees. Everything was stunted in l 
that bleak cold country. The window-panes 
were so small that the landscape appeared \ 
through each like a little picture neatly finished i 
in a frame. Mr. Hopper thought of this, and < 
smiled meditatively. \ 

“At a quarter apiece; le’s see—never was i 
smart in figgers—three—thar, six—a dozen, I \ 
swow; must a cost conseder’ble, conseder’ble; \ 
feyther was a smart man, right smart an’ fore- 5 
handed.” 5 

The last word seemed to trouble him. He j 
clasped his hands loosely, working his fingers as \ 
if he were washing them. Just then the cat j 
rubbed up against his leg with a pitiful mow. j 

“ Poor kit, I declar’. Never thought your old \ 
marster would a kicked ye. He never meant \ 
ter. Old Josh ain’t so bad as that yit, kit.” j 

The cat replied with a friendly “ pr-rutt,” and j 
purred loudly. j 

He crossed the floor and threw some branches > 
and boughs in the big brick chimney, whose l 
mantel reached nearly to the ceiling. j 

“ Watch the fire, kit, till I come back, an’ j 
we'll hew a supper here, you an’ me, fur the larst j 
time.” | 

But the cat persisted in following him, and he < 
lot her out of the door. He crossed a little hall j 
and a tiny inner room with a huge fireplace; both \ 
hall and room were perfectly bare. The faded s 
dirty paper hung in strips, the woodwork was > 
black with age and dirt, the floors warped and j 
sunken. He went on, the cat at his heels, j 
through another room—empty too—into a small \ 
bed-room, bleak and silent. He stepped softly \ 
and reverently now, as if there were someone < 
dead there. Even the cat, with fur half up- i 
raised anjJ dilating pupils, glided gently over the j 
boards. It grew dusk outside; deep black under $ 
( 282 ) 


the pines, dark-gray beneath the apple-trees. 
How deathly still the air: not a far-off crow of 
sheltered rooster or sound of human voice. 
Inside the house, a ceaseless tramp, tramp, of 
heavy boots over a bare floor. Up and down, 
down and up, the little bed-room. The cat grew 
weary and sat in the doorway, watching her 
master with solemn hungry eyes. If a passer¬ 
by had looked in, he would have seen a fat old 
gentleman in shabby clothes of home man¬ 
ufacture, a worn overcoat, a comforter twisted 
around his neck, in his hand a mangy fur cap. 
A pleasant-looking old gentleman with smooth 
face, round blue eyes, a pug nose, a jovial mouth, 
and white hair, now somewhat long and rum¬ 
pled. Not a rosy old gentleman, as he might 
have been, but pale and sad-eyed; his nose blue 
with the cold, his eyelids red with tears he was 
not ashamed to shed. That passer-by, in sym¬ 
pathy or curiosity, perhaps both, might nave 
stopped awhile to listen, for the old gentleman 
unconsciously began speaking his thoughts 
aloud: 

“She died thar’, right in that spot. The bed 
headin’ that wise. She were ninety year too, a 
green old age. She wa’ a piunnere in this regun 
too, ’n berried up ’side o' feyther, an’ a stun for 
both on ’em. Me the larst link in the chain, the 
only one left ter giv’ ’em respect an’ hev things 
right. She hed twelve chilrun two, me the 
youngest, an them all dyin* off in other parts, 
seven drownded. I doan deny ez folks ’bout here 
didn’ look down on me when I stayed ter hum 
an’ lived a single life, but ’twas fur her. : Tain’t 
no use talkin’: she’d never put up with no gal 
ter bother with, which wan’t her own; ’sides, I 
never was no han’ fur wimmen. I’m glad on’t 
now. I’m soft-hearted, folks say; mebbe it is 
so. I never let nuthin’ suffer I could help, an’ I 
never will. She said I was a good son; that 
was the pay I wanted for all the things I’d 
done tryin’ ter please her.” He stopped in his 
walk, and, facing an imaginary bed and person, 
said doubtfully: 

“ I wonder now if ye know. I do ter gracious. 
P’raps not, seein’ ez nuthin’ onpleaseut’s ex¬ 
pected up thar; still, mebbe ye do. Ye know 
feyther went an’ mortgaged the farm, an’ died 
owin’ uv it, an’ left us ter run the farm, wich 
is wored out, an’ keep it. I wan’t smart, but I 
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did try hard; we was gittin’ on bo well, you an’ 
me, a payin’ a little an’ savin’ a little; an’ then 
ye got bed-rid, an’ I was left with help ter hire. 

I went under then; but you, when ye was alive, 
never knowed it—never even knowed that the 
farm was sold an’ we only tenents. Thar was a 
paper signed by you, wich ye thort a part of 
the payin’ ov the mortgage. I kep up, an’, 
when ye came ter go, mother, ye blessed me an’ 
said I’d bin a good son—good son—wal, that’s 
all I have been. I wan t forehanded like 
feyther, an’ I sold the Stock an’ bought ye the 
finest coffin this town ever see, an’ I sold the 
fumitoor at what it ud bring, an’ got ye an* 
feyther tombstuns ez good ez I could, an* they 
set ter yer heds tellin’ in plain langwidge whar \ 
ye was born an’ yer age an’ a werse on each. J 
A werse came more, but I minded me of the old j 
hymn-book wich yers usen ter read, an’ I thort j 
ye’d like suthin’ outer that. On yers is ‘yer? 
noble soul’s fled above an’ left ussorrerin’ here,* j 
wich ‘ us ’ is me, but that bein’ the way the < 
werse run. Feyther’s was more martial. Thar \ 
wa’ a sound o’ trumpets on’t, an’ about the \ 
larst day, ef I recollect. Feyther was a great jj 
han' fur a martial toon.” j 

He was carried away by his earnestness, the \ 
color flamed in his face, his eyes sparkled. I 
Then the dreary emptiness of the room struck \ 
him. He turned away with a sob in his throat, ^ 
and resumed his walk. j 

“So I’m goin’,” he said, in a hurried jerky \ 
way. “with nuthin*; leavin’ the cat ter Miss \ 
Blinn’s, an’ the old house will be left by all uv j 
us. The man what owns it is goin’ ter sell \ 
the lumber, an’ plough up the field; an’ all ov | 
us, our lives, an’ the mem’ries of the good ; 
times of when we chil’run was little uns will 
be ploughed up too. Our fVens bein’ uv our ; 
day, soon ter the village no un will know who 
lived here, an’ what was our names. The : 
stuns’11 Stan’ in the graveyard though, an’ I, 
them’ll tell of ye an’ feyther.” 

It troubled him sorely, that he and the old 
home would be so soon forgotten, and he talked ; 
no more. It grew darker; the cat, her patience 
exhausted, gave a pitiful mew. 

“ Why, kit, I furgot ye, an’ ye an’ me was ter 
eat tergethcr fur the larst time, too,” he said. 
He opened the door, and they went out in the 
room where the fire was. He gave the cat her i 
milk in a cracked saucer, warmed his coffee in aj 
tin pail on the hearth, and, sitting on the floor ] 
near the fire, ate his last meal in the house > 
where he was bora, and where he had lived \ 
Bixtyfive years. He sat there until a bright i 
beam of silver light streamed through the little > 


) panes. Then he arose stiffly and stamped out 
\ the dying embers of the fire, wound the com- 
* forter about his neck, drew his fur cap down 
5 over his ears, and put on a pair of coarse mittens. 
| Then taking the empty pail, he lifted the cat to 
i his breast and wrapped his coat about her, and, 
\ stumbling and tumbling in the deep snow of the 
\ lane, that had not been cleared that winter, he 
t passed into the woods, and the old house stood 
| en anti ess, silent, in ghostly quiet. 

S Mrs. Blinn, at nine, was preparing fbr bed. 
| Eight was her usual hour, and the men-folks 
\ were already asleep and musically somniferous. 
I A knock came at the door: with the bravery 
that comes from the possession of a big husband 
and four strapping sons, she threw it open— 
only old Josh Hopper. 

“Sorry 1 come so late, marm,” he muttered, 
“but was put back by snow. Here’s yer pail; 
much obliged ter ye fur the wittles, an’ here’s 
the cat ye said ye’d take. She’s a good mouser, 
marm, an’ well taught, but a little afeered o’ 
rough treating. Mother an’ me made a sight 
of her. We bed her six year.” 

“ Wal, wal, Josh, ye ain’t off ter-night?” 

“ Yeah.” 

“Whar’ ter?” 

“ I hed ter the west’urd. I’ve relashuns in 
Warwick. I’m on the tramp now.” 

“ I wish ye'd stay here ter-night, an’ that we 
was able ter do fur yer; but ye know how ’tis. It’s 
bad times an’ poor crops, an’ Jim goin’ ter bring 
a wife hum, come Chris’mus. Dearie me.” she 
went on. wistfully, “ ef I was a man like yer, 
an’ free frum relashuns, I’d travel too, an’ 
see what world that was outsider here. I’ll 
be good ter the cat, Josh; we hain’t none, an’ 
we’re all great cat-lovers, an’ that cat is a fine 
un. Here’s a basket. Josh, please; only a few 
things. Take it ftir the days of the old red 
skulehouse, when ye an' me was alius foot o’ 
the class, an’ never fit when ye was lowest nor 
me. It’s only pie, an’ bread, an’ cold beans.” 

He took it and thanked her falteringly. They 
shook hands, and he went out again. 

“Ye hev bin & good son. Josh Hopper,” 
she said after him, “an* the Lord’ll remember 
yer fur it. Ye’ll do well, God bless ye.” 

With this hopeftil cheery farewell ringing in 
his ears, he went on his way, under the 
glistening stars, over the icy crisping road, a 
solitary figure, pathetic in its humble loneliness. 


II. 

In the village of Lyons, in a New England 
State, the Skedgel family had flourished for a 
hundred years, ever since the deftly-wielded 
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axe of the first settler resounded through the 
forest: which first settler, by the way, was Gid¬ 
eon Skedgel, from Holland. The Skedgels 
married and multiplied, dispersed, separated, 
and died; dwindling through time and con¬ 
sumption—death's busy New England agent— 
till of the race and name but two were left, 
Hezekiali Skedgel and his sister Azuba. The 
peculiarities of a long line of peculiar ancestors 
centered in them. From old young people, they 
soon grew to very old middle-aged people, with 
a prospect of becoming Methuselan aged people. 
The villagers said: “They was sot in their 
ways, and not either of ’em jest right.” This 
was doubtless prompted by envy, for there was 
money in the Skedgel coffer, and the handsome 
square white house they occupied was the 
finest in the village. Left orphans at an early 
age, the brother and sister remained at the 
old homestead, where an aunt, Love Richards, 
came arid took care of them. Love was gaunt 
and angular, of skimpy skirts and pumpkin 
hoods and yellow greens. Her voice was sharp, 
her manners bitter and sour. She never knew 
the meaning of the word love, or the apt irony 
of her baptismal appellation. She was faithful 
to the children, and, when she died, she leaned 
on the pillow with one pointed elbow, and 
solemnly said to the visiting clergyman: 

“Ive done my dooty, Parsen Taylor. Them 
childrun'll thank me sum day. Thar ain’t one 
grain of fandango nor nonsense about ’em, an’ 
I’ve sot ’em on the he’venly road.” 

She was right about the lack of nonsense, 
for they were plain serious young people, who, 
looking with disgust and dislike on participants, 
included quiltings, picnics, huskings, applepar- 
ings, church sociables—in fact, all village gay- 
eties—in the one comprehensive word, “ fandan¬ 
goes.” Incomprehensible perhaps to others, 
that term was as plain to them as to the aunt 
who had taught it So time sped on, and they, 
like russet apples in a dry cellar, already 
matured, quietly dried and withered with a 
flabby wrinkledness that knew no mellowness 
nor decay. 

One winter, when Hezekiah was fiftyfive and 
Azuba half a century, the latter fell ill of the 
rheumatism, and Hezekiah went forth into the 
highways to seek help of the female persuasion. 
He was sorely put out. nigh starved, and 
desperate; so, the first house he came to, he 
Waited in and cried incoherently: 

“ Mrs. White, Azuba’s sick. We haven’t a 
victual in the house. Tell me where I’ll find 
someone. Tell mo of a woman—anything that 
will take her place.” 


“ Molly might do,” Mrs. White said, dubi¬ 
ously. She was a thin worried woman, with 
a shiftless husband, a large family, and a mort¬ 
gage on the farm. 

“ Come on, then,” said Mr. Skedgel, address¬ 
ing a mite of ten, who was playing with a kitten 
by the stove. “ Team’s at the door; I’ve got to 
hurry right off.” 

“ Lawfhl sakes, Mr. Skedgel, that ain’t Molly. 
That’s Ann ’Lizer; she don't know no more ’bouf 
cookin’ then a colt. Here’s Molly.” 

Hezekiah saw a rosyrfaced blue-eyed beauty, 
with fair curls and dimples. She had her hat 
on, and was chewing one long ringlet. She 
seemed an angel straight from Paradise, to the 
hungry man, and, hardly allowing her time to 
make up a modest bundle, he hurried her into 
the wagon and took her home with him. Miss 
Azuba had to admit Molly was deft and bendy, 
a tender nurse, and a good girl. She won her 
way into the withered female heart, but alas! 
she took possession of the heart of the brother, 
and, at his age, love was fatal. One day, when 
she was in the kitchen, rolling dough with bare 
white arms and dimpled hands, Hezekiah offered 
her his name and fortune. He admitted he was 
not so young as some, but was rich. She should 
be a lady, and wear silks, and gold jewelry, and 
all the fine things she wanted, besides having a 
girl to do the work and to order around. If 
she did not like Azuba, Azuba should go, for 
she did not own one brick in the house. 

Azuba, creeping along the upper hall in 
rheumatic decrepitude, heard the declaration. 

“The artful minx,” she hissed; “I’ve never 
had girl, nor silks, nor jewelry; work was 
good enough for me. We’ll see who'll go, Miss 
Molly White—‘ Black’ ought to be your name, you 
mass of ingratitude and deceit. As for you. old 
fool in your dotage ”—she addressed an imagin¬ 
ary Hezekiah in close proximity, and shook 
vengefully her thin fist—“you’ll see what’s 
what, if I have life enough left in me to follow 
this up. ‘It’s a long lane that has no turn.’” 

From an acidulated elderly spinster, Miss 
Azuba became a Machiavelli in craft and 
strategy. Molly wanted time to ask her 
mother and consider. Miss Azuba feigned 
ignorance of the elephantine attempts at love- 
passages volunteered by her brother to her 
servant, and waited. One day, Hezekiah said 
he “wished—he supposed it was his duty to 
communicate—to tell her he proposed to take 
a partner.” 

“Tell nothing, take nothing,” snapped his 
sister. “I’ve eyes in my head, Hez Skedgel, 
though you may think I’m blind as a bat. 
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I knew all along what ailed you. Read this 
letter through, before you make yourself the 
laughing-stock for the town.’ 1 

She handed him a fresh-looking paper; the 
torn envelope was in her hand. 

44 You needn’t fear to read it. I took it from 
her in the hall. She was going to put it in the 
post-office. I think she was glad to have it seen; 
for, if you wasn’t as blind as a horned toad, 
you’d have seen she was just worrying her life 
out at the idea of marrying an old creature like 
you.” 

The letter was only a few tear-stained blotted 
words: 

‘‘Frew Jed Brown 

Ma sez I’ve got ter marry horid old hez 
skcdgil I dont wanter but we are por fathers 
drinkin agin, it wil be to long fore you are 
rich he aint cros nor mean but he is old. i pitty 
him But if he maries me I wil hate Him good By 
Jed 

your fren Molly White” 

Hezekiah turned ghastly pale, but said never 
a word to his sister. He went quietly to the 
kitchen, where a woe-begone figure sat weeping 
in a dark corner. 

44 Did you write this letter, Molly?” 

44 Yessir.” (Sob.) 

44 Why didn’t you tell me this ? Why deceive 
me?” 

44 1 dassent, Mr. Skedgel.” 

44 Well, well; no doubt it was your folks. 
Here, Molly: here’s five hundred dollars. Pay 
the mortgage on the farm—your home. Here’s 
five hundred more—go marry Jed. They will 
pay you money for the paper, at the bank. It’s 
much to give; tyut I’m old, shan’t need money 
long, and you are the only thing, human or 
animal, I ever cared for. Go home now.” 

44 Oh, Mr. Skedgel 1” cried the grateful girl, 
rushing to him with outstretched arms; but he 
put her gently aside. 

44 Good-bye: be a good wife. God bless you.” 

He laid his hand softly on the fair curls, then 
silently left the dearest hope of his loveless life. 

The next day, near stage-time, he stood ready 
for traveling. “Azuba! Azuba!” he called; 
and she, unsuspicious of his purpose, came to 
the head of the winding staircase. 44 The stage 
will call for me. I’m going away to California. 
I’ve made over the house to you, and left you 
enough to live on. As the money was all given 
to me as the son, I’ve done more than the law 
requires. Don’t trouble your head about me: 
I shan’t, about you. Don’t stir—I have no 
handshake for you. I hate farewells. Be a pupil 


of your aunt, and die as she died, in self- 
righteous peace.” 

The door slammed, the stage rattled down the 
dusty road, and Miss Azuba never saw her 
brother again. 

Ten years passed, with no word of his where¬ 
abouts. Miss Azuba took up the burden of life 
with pathetic sameness, the monotony of her 
days only disturbed when Molly—whose Jed 
had turned out abusive, besides drunken and 
shiftless—came home to her parents’ crowded 
house: where, despite the payment of the 
mortgage, long years before, she found a cold 
welcome. Then Miss Azuba took Molly and the 
baby-girl to the Skedgel homestead; and Molly, 
as simple and ignorant as in the days of her 
pretty girlhood, loved the grim stern woman as 
fondly as she dared, and thought Miss Azuba 
could, if she so desired, govern the world and 
all the planetary system, she knew so much. 
Miss Azuba was not marvelous to Molly’s baby, 
Bessie Brown. She kissed and hugged Miss 
Azuba, and cared for her with a human affection 
that had its origin in gifts of cakes, jam, dollies, 
and kittens. 


III. 

One June afternoon— 44 at five, or thereabouts, 
marm,” as Molly said afterward, in describing 
the scene—a tramp called at the rear door of 
the Skedgel mansion and politely asked for food. 

“Mis’ Skedgel’s out,” said Molly, through 
a crack in the door, with very apparent reluc¬ 
tance to converse further. 

44 The wittles is in, I suppose,” said the tramp, 
pleasantly. 

44 1 dunno,” said Molly, slowly; but a curly 
yellow head pushed the door open, and a child’s 
voioe said authoritatively: 44 Turn in.” Bessie 
early learned the shallowness of her mother’s 
mind and purpose. Hie tramp was not forbid¬ 
ding : he was a short fat man, with white hair, 
a smooth face, and big round blue eyes. Wind 
and weather had not tanned the infantile fairness 
of his skin nor removed the youthftil cast from 
his features. He was the reddest - cheeked, 
youngest old man ever seen. He sat at the 
kitchen-table, and ate with the cooking knife 
and fork—the silver might prove too tempting— 
on a broken plate, such appetizing viands as 
cold-ham, pie, cheese, coffee, and soda-biscuit. 
Bessie stood beside him, plying him with childish 
questions, which he cheerftilly answered, and 
Molly craned her neck out the window, watching 
in fear and trembling for Miss Azuba. Just 
then, 44 drum, drum, drum,” up the street came 
a band-wagon full of blacked-up minstrels, who 
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were to perform in the town-hall that night. ; 
Away rushed Molly to the front-gate, and Bessie 
at her heels; and now the tramp, left alone, : 
went through various maneuvers. He seemed to ; 
struggle between a desire to stay and a desire : 
to depart. He stood irresolute. The music > 
grew fainter; the woman and child would soon \ 
return. He whisked open the back-door and < 
vanished into the unexplored heights above. He j 
ran along a narrow dark entry and bolted into j 
a big room with flowered paper, gay carpet and s 
chintz - covered chairs, an ancient mahogany 5 
dresser and washstand. The walls were adorned > 
with silhouettes of the defunct Skedgels—a > 
sharp-nosed race with peaked chins. In one \ 
corner stood a huge four-post bedstead, with \ 
a canopy above, and a wide Spanish flounce of \ 
the chintz concealing the legs. This offered \ 
a refuge, and the tramp shot under the frill with < 
the same alacrity as he had started on his voyage < 
of discovery. < 

“ Wal,” he mused, “ I can git a rest at larst. j 
These six months, I’ve tramped. Folks hez bin \ 
good ter me—p’raps ’cause, when I was offered ? 
a job, I done it an’ was sober and stiddy-like, J 
an’ the childrun tuk ter me. Actilly, ef 1 hedn't! 
a-fell sick, I’d hed money ahead. Then I was 
sick ter a widder woman’s, an’ blessed cf she’d 
take a cent fur a month’s care o’ me, but actilly 
offered ter marry me. It skairt me, I swow. j; 
I thought she was looney, sure enough; so ; 
I done what I thought best, an’ left all my 
money, an’ skin out one night site was to a 
prayer-meetin’. Little fat woman, she was, an’ ; 
comfer’ble off; but I didn’t take no shine to; 
her. That were the sixth as wanted ter marry : 
me. So I jest tramped ahead, for I didn’t want! 
no sich accident ter happen to me. But, in this 
part of the country, they are skeary. I hain’t : 
bin fit for much sence my sick-spell, an’ it takes : 
a sight o’ work ter git enough, ter these folks’s 
way o’ thinkin’, ter am a meal. They won’t ;j 
let me sleep in their barns, even though I show 
’em I don’t smoke nor carry no matches. This 1 
sleepin’ in the damp is enough ter kill a man. 

I made up ray mind to have a comfer’ble sleep 
to-night, an’ I’m bound to git it. I hearn, in 
the village, thar warn’t nobody in the house 
’cept old-maid Skedgel, t’other woman, an’ tne 
little gal, an’ lots o’ rooms never used—an’ this 
is one on 'em, I conclude; but I’ll keep under 
the bed till it'll be safe ter git into it.” 

So ruminating, Mr. Hopper fell asleep; and, 
when he woke, a clock was striking nine. He 
heard steps below, doors opening, then voices— 
the woman’s, the child's, and a new voice 
pitched in a somewhat nasal key. Somohow, 


he fancied that voice. He was a meek little 
man, always under the dominion of the opposite 
sex, and it seemed right and proper, to him, 
that a woman should possess a high commanding 
tone. 

“ The door fastened?” 

“ Yessum.” 

“Sure, Molly?” 

“ Yessum.” 

“ Bessie asleep?’* 

44 Yessum.” 

“Covered up?” 

‘‘Yessum.” 

“Fires out?” 

“Yessum.” (.Weary, impatient, and inter¬ 
rupted by a yawn.) 

The usual nightly catechism over, Miss Azuba 
went upstairs, and, instead of going to her 
room, entered the best chamber to put away 
her old-fashioned bonnet and shawl. 

Then she sat down wearily in one of the 
chintz chairs. Her back was to the bed, so 
she did not see a round cherubic head peering 
out from under the bed-flounce. 

“So this is his spite,” Miss Azuba spoke 
aloud, and her words sounded ghostly and hol¬ 
low in the silence. “Men never forgive rid¬ 
icule. When their vanity is hurt, they are 
fiends. This is what I got for saving him 
from being a fool and marrying a fool and being 
miserable. I’d better have let them be. After 
ten years of silence, to hear of his death, and 
the will that insults me, insults his own blood, 
a Skedgel, and his sister.” She tapped one 
foot slowly on the carpet. “ Let me see if I 
am sure. No: I cant forget. Lawyer Joy 
said it too plain. He leaves me a hundred 
thousand dollars if I am married in one month 
from the time of his death, one hnndred if I 
am not. If not, the money goes to the 
Kehoes. The only relations we have got. too— 
miserable set. They are not Skedgels just 
because their father married my father’s cousin. 
Hez hated them, too. Oh, this is spite, bitter 
mean spite. I wouldn’t care so much, but I 
have them on my hands, Molly and Bess. Oh, 
if I had that money back that Hez left me. 
Fool that I was, to think I could buy stock 
like men. I could buy—poor idiot, but who 
could sell them? Nothing left but the house: 
that won’t keep three, won’t feed and warm and 
clothe them. He knew how long it took for 
\ mail to oorne; he knew there might be delay— 
\ so there was. I got the papers this morning, 
| and whom could I hire to marry me now—to¬ 
-night? They would call me crazy 1 There 
; isn’t a single man in town 1 know of, but silly 
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Jake at the poor-house, and that marriage 
wouldn't stand law. Joy says he found out that 
the Kehoes got the copy of the will a week ago. 
They must hare kept mine. They could get it 
from the post-office, pretending they would 
earry it to me. Joy says they hare got one of 
the smartest lawyers in the county.” 

She got up, walked to the window, and threw 
wide open the blinds, pushing aside the chintz 
curtain with nervous trembling hand. It was 
black, silent, dead, outside. Heavy sweet air, 
but damp and clinging. The flowers in the 
yard lent their fragrance, and the blossoms in 
the orchard and garden vied with them to give 
perfume. It boded a storm, this velvety moist 
darkness. 

“ I shall stifle,” cried Miss Azuba; “it seems 
as if I would go mad. It’s like holding a cup of 
water to a man dying of thirst, and drawing it 
away before he drank. It’s worse than mean; 
it’s cruel, wicked. I am old, too old to work. 
I have always lived in ease. What can I do, I 
who have never learned self-support?” 

Mechanically she unloosed her hair, and 
shook the long gray mass about her like a mane. 
She pulled the strands through her fingers and 
stood looking into the night. After a long time 
she sighed: 

“ There is no use fretting, no use in complain¬ 
ing ; it is too late. There is only left me regret 
and sorrow at the insult of a brother, now dead 
and unforgiving.” 

She picked up the lamp, looked careftilly in 
the closet, and went toward the curtained bed. 
“ I’ve done that.” she said, half laughing, “ever 
since I was a young one, and I’ve never found 
anything yet. I believe all women are born 
with the idea that some wretch may be hid under 
a bed. I never knew one that did not look.” 

Then carelessly, confidingly, unsuspectingly, 
she lifted the flounce. It was dark there, but 
she saw—yes, saw plainly—the soles of two hob¬ 
nailed shoes stretched out before her vision. 
Two wide short soles, much worn. The moment 
she had pictured and planned for, the time, the 
terrible second when her worst fears would be 
realised, had come! Her quest had been suc¬ 
cessful ; the man—the long-looked-for, fear- 
inspiring. dreaded man—was under the bed! 
Miss Azuba neither screamed nor fainted. As 
for the “wretch,” he seemed paralyzed; the 
soles remained immovable. Miss Azuba held 
the lamp lower. 

“ Come out, sir,” she said, firmly. 

A rustle, a groan, a stiff creaking of elderly 
joints, and first appeared the short boots, abbre¬ 
viated legs, and torn pantaloons; then a worn 


? coat, two fat grimy hands; lastly, a round fat 
\ face, cherubic in expression, innocent big blue 
\ eyes, and 90 ft white hair. Slowly gathering 
‘ himself up on his feet, with a mixture of fear 
and bashfttlness, the man stood before her. 

“ How long have you been there?” 

“Since harf-parst four,” he answered, like a 
schoolboy. 

“ You sneaked up when Molly went out to 
look at the show-folks?” 

“ Yessum.” 

“What are you doing here? You’d better 
tell the truth,” severely. 

In brief earnest words, he told his sad story: 
of the deserted home, his dead mother, the 
long weary tramp, and the need of rest which 
had impelled him to steal the night’s refuge 
which he feared would have been denied had 
he asked for it. 

Miss Azuba was no poor judge of character; 
she listened, and believed him, and, into the 
bargain, was seized by a sudden inspiration. Her 
reverie was interrupted by Mr. Hopper's saying 
dolefully: 

“It’8 all true, what I’ve told you. I never 
stole, and I couldn’t burgle, I’m sure. I wunt 
try ter run. Git a rope and tie me, I wunt 
stop ye. The jail will be a home enyway, an’ 
I kin work fhr a ruff ter cover me, an’ enough 
ter eat.” 

“ You’re a bachelor ?” said Miss Azuba. 

“Yessum, I never b’lieved mother’ud like me 
ter take a partner, an’, bein’ old when she died, 
I got outer the notion.” 

“ Do you know,” said Miss Azuba, “ what 
I’m going to do to you?” 

“ I don’t, indeed, mum,” he answered, trem¬ 
bling. 

“ It’s worse than jail.” 

“ Lord, mum, ef it’s shootin’ yer thinkin’ ef, 
don’t maul me. Hit a wital, mum, for pity’s 
sake, hit a wital. I’ve never heerd wimmen was 
eny shots, but b’lieve, mum, yer good at eny- 
thin’ yer try yer han’ at.” 

She smiled sardonically. 

“This is worse than that. You heard me 
talk—I always did talk to myself, having no one 
else to tell things to. You know the state I’m 
in. I’d give my life to pay those Kehoes for 
this, and to get the best of the dead man 
who meant to make me the laughing-stock of the 
town. You’re mine; you’re caught like a rat in 
a trap. I’ve a revolver—see it? I can shoot, 
too. Now do you know what I am going to 
do?” 

• She locked the door, and stood facing him. 
His elpression was pitifuL 
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“ I carn't help but think yer goin* ter marry \ 
me, mum,” he said. j 

“Just that.’’ she snapped. “I'll pay you j; 
well, too; and, after the ceremony, you can j: 
clear out, for I never want to see your face || 
a^rain. It’s only ten now—the day don't end ; 
till twelve: there’s time.” 

Sue walked with decision to the glass, arranged :> 
her hair, took the bonnet and shawl out of the j; 
bureau-drawer, and put them on. Miss Azuba!; 
was not ugly : she had fine brown eyes, abundant!’ 
gray hair, good teeth of her own, and her 
exnrcssion might have been sweet and pleasant, : 
had life been kinder to her. 

“ Ver a fine-lookin’ woman!” cried Mr. j; 
Hopner. enthusiastically. He was so genuine ;! 
and honest in his admiration, that Miss Azuba 
only said good-naturedly: 

“Get out.” 

“ It’s hard ter be married in these clothes,” ; 
Joshua said, with startling bravery. “ Folks ter I; 
hum slicked up alius, sich times. The parson'll 
take me for some tramp you’ve picked up.” 

“So you are,” she said, crushingly. Then, j; 
seeing his face crimson and the big blue eyes <: 
grow wounded, she opened the closet and; 
brought out a pair of yellow knee-breeches, j. 
a gav-flowered vest, a swallow-tailed blue coat; 
with brass buttons, a ruffled shirt, patentrleather ; 
shoes, silk stockings, and a tall hat of the fashion 
of fifty years past. “My father wos^a short 
man; these are his wedding-clothes. He was 
about your size. Put them on. Here’s the 
lamp. I’ll wait outside.” j: 

She waited in the dark. Soon he called: 

“ I’m fixed, mum.” She looked at him critically. 

“Now come.” She turned the lamp low.;: 
It was dark in the hall, and he stumbled. 

“ I don’t know the w^y,” he whispered. ; 
“May I take your hand?” 

Hardly knowing what she did, she olasped 
his soft hand in her bony one, and they went / 
out together through the silent sleeping town. | 
The drowsy dogs barked at the unwonted stir, 
that was all. They reached the parson’s gate. 
“I’m all of a tremble,” sighed Miss Azuba. < 
“It’s too bad,” he said, softly, clasping the j 
hard hand oloser; “but we’ll spite them > 
Kehoes.” \ 

“ Who on earth is it?” said the parson, open- \ 
ing the door in response to their vigorous \ 
knocking. He had on his tronsers and dressing- j 
gown, and his hair was tousled. \ 

“Marry us!” gasped Miss Azuba. “ Now! \ 
quick I ’tig half-past eleven; the day’s most \ 
gone. Brother Hex’s will. This is an old friend, \ 
just come to-night—California.” J 


“ Thank God!” cried the parson, comprehend¬ 
ing. “ I couldn’t sleep, knowing what your 
brother had done to you. Here, John!” he 
yelled, in a stentorian accent: “go across the 
road, quick, to Lawyer Joy’s. Tell him to come 
over, not to lose a moment. Go in your night¬ 
gown.” 

John heard, and, boy-like, eqjoyed the un¬ 
wonted excitement and memorable eccentricity 
of marauding in his night-clothes. So a white 
figure shot out of the house. In a few moments, 
the door of the house across the road slammed, 
and the amateur ghost returned with a dark 
object that appeared to be completing a hasty 
toilet on the way. 

“ Hurrah !” cried Lawyer Joy. “ We’ve beat 
the Kehoes.” 

“What name?” asked the parson. 

“Joshua Hopper, of Comville,” the little 
man answered, promptly. He took their staring 
at his attire for admiration, and began to feel at 
ease, being well dressed for once in his life. 

The strange couple were married in the dingy 
parsonage parlor. A candle threw a flickering 
light on the scene. The parson, en deshabille, 
performed the ceremony; the lawyer, more 
irregular in toilet, was the witness. The parson’s 
wife, in a flannel wrapper and carpet slippers 
on bare feet, sat in the darkest corner. John, 
in his night-gown, peered in from the kitchen- 
door. It was soon over: Miss Azuba Skedgel 
was Mrs. Joshua Hopper, and it still lacked 
fifteen minutes of twelve. 

Documents certifying the same were drawn 
up, and then the happy couple* went back to the 
Skedgel mansion. 

“Be careful of the Kehoes,” warned the 
lawyer. “I’m afraid they will trouble you 
early.” 

“ I’ll see ter ’em,” said Mr. Hopper, bravely. 
“It wasn’t so bad,” ho said, consolingly, to 
Azuba, as they opened the hall-door. “I’ll 
never give yer no trouble,” he went on, gently. 
“I’ll go off to-morrer, and never come back. 
You go ter bed now. I’ll set here and watch 
ftir them Kehoes.” 

After some demur, she left him in the hall 
and went upstairs. All was silent, until early 
dawn: then she heard a tramp of feet, and the 
brass knocker rang a thundering peal. She 
heard hurried steps on the stairs, and the win¬ 
dow above the door was thrown open. 

“ What d’ye want?” rang out a fierce voice— 
certainly, never that of the cherub-faced man 
she had married. Kehoe and his two big sons 
were below. 

“ We want the ftirnitoor in the house; it was 
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left ter us by Hex’s will. He giv the house ter < one, that he eagerly listened. After supper, Miss 
’Zube; but he niver giv her the things in’t.” j Azuba took him out in the flower-garden, where 
“Git off the place, ye tramps!” yelled the \ she picked two roses—sweet old-fashioned pink- 
defender. “ Quit rappin’ that knocker! Bust j roses—added a sprig or two of mignonette, and, 
the door, willyer?” Then “bang, bang,” went < with a sby grace that made her young and 
a revolver—Miss Azuba’s, that she had given s lovable, pinned them in his buttonhole. He 
him for protection. How they echoed, those S sighed—it was half a sob—and held her hand, 
two shots. The terrified Kehoes, unwounded, They were now at the side-gate, and his way lay 
retreated a reasonable distance. { over the meadow. 

“Tell ’Zube Skedgel ter show hersilf—durn j “God bless ye, mnrm,” he said, simply and 
her!” yelled Kehoe pfere. “She knows who l tenderly. “I’ve bin so happy, ter-day. I’m 
we air. We don’t want no crazy Jakes in blue \ glad I brought yer good. I’ve give yer my 

coat an’ monkey buttons ter sass us. Git!” I honest old father's name. I don’t want yer 

“Git yerselves, yer loafers. There ain’t i money, none of it. I’ll go up an’ git my old 

no Azuba Skedgel. Yer call her ‘’Zube’ \ clothes on, though I don’t deny I’ve got attached 

agin, an’ I’ll blow yer ter flinders. She’s my \ sorter ter these—which is, no doubt, sinful vain- 
wife — Mrs. Joeh Hopper. Hulloo ! hulloo! ^ ness—an' then I’ll set out ’cross the medder, 
come quick !” he yelled, as a crowd of villagers^ < an’ I’ll never come back nor trouble yer. Sence 
attracted by the shots, approached on the run. ^ yer give me ’em free-like, I’11 keep the posies— 
“These Kehoes is tryin’ ter git in an’ steal which, bein’ old an’ trampin’-weary, I’ll soon 
our fumitoor. Hulloo, Joy! tell’em—tell’em, ’ ‘die, an' wltich posies I’ll make sure ter be 
the little man shouted, waving frantically the \ berried with, as a remembrence o’ yer, an’—” 
revolver. “ Tell ’em I’m Joeh Hopper an’ were \ “Oh,” cried Azuba, “don’t talk so. Is it 

married. Show’em the papers. Hulloo, parson! \ hateful here? Am I old and ugly? Do you 
yer tell’em.” 1 dislike me?” 

At the top of his lungs, though somewhat \ “ No,” he said, soberly and gently, holding 

incoherently—for he was stout and short of ; her hand in both of his. “ I think yer a 
breath—Lawyer Joy explained”. The parson, i splendid woman. I like yer more’n any other 
who had rushed up in unclerical haste, added \ woman I ever see.” 

his corroboration to the statement. The Kehoes s The eyes that looked so reverently into her 
slunk off. Miss Azuba appearing at the window, face were honest and loving. The heart under 
the villagers gave her three rousing cheers and the flowered vest was faithful and true. His 
returned to their homes. pathetic story—the good son and the simple and 

“Oh, you dear good little man!” cried Azuba, guileless yet chivalrous nature—stirred Azuba’s 
gratefully, rushing out into the hall and wringing heart. There came a new feeling—an awaken- 
his hand. “ I never can half repay you. You ing, a thrill of the best, the dearest thing in 
are just as brave as a lion.” life—love, stronger and {greater to her from her 

Molly and Bess were introduced; and, though starved and loveless past, her dark lonely future. 
Bess’ 8 sharp eyes detected the tramp, her mother “Oh, stay,” she cried. “We will live the 
failed to. But they spent a happy day together, rest of our lives together. You have filled my 
despite their short acquaintance. empty heart: cheer my empty and dreary life.” 

# Miss Azuba spoke of the farm and house as He read her meaning then. He loved her,, 
“ours.” Of the future, she said: “ ‘ We’ will, and too. He put his arm about her neck, shyly yet 

* we’ will not” It puzzled the silent happy-faoed determinedly: she did not resist. It was alarm- 
little man; but he said nothing. He thought she ; ing but blissful for both. Then he kissed her, 
had made a mistake; but it was such a pleasant and she kissed him. 


BE PATIENT, HEART. 

BT MBS. M. B. K. DliBBOKN. 

Bs patient, heart I a few mere jean of yearning, l Be patient, heart! with hope we’ll ’bide the dawning 
A few sa& years, will see the turmoil ceaee \ v Of days when life’s stern pangs will all be o’er, 

. A few more lagging years of anxiona hoping, j And every bitter tear of disappointment 

And then, 0 heart, there oometh bleesdd peace— j Shall swift be banished from ns evehriore— 

Sweet blees&d peace. i Yes, evermore. 
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“LOVE THY NEIGHBOR.” 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


*t was a warm summer afternoon, and Lora 
Harrison was swinging lazily in the hammock, 
almost asleep, when a small voice at her back 
said: “ Here’s a note, miss, and I’m to wait for 
an answer.” 

She yawned, rubbed her eyes, and made an 
effort to turn to the boy, who dropped the note 
over her shoulder into her lap. 

Slowly crossing the lawn, she opened the note 
and read: 

44 Miss Harrison : 

It would give me great pleasure to accompany 
you to Miss Ayre’s musical© this evening. 

May I call for you ? 

Yours truly, 

Elmrr Wilson.” 

Her languor was quickly replaced by a pleased 
surprise, and, after a moment of smiling aston¬ 
ishment, she wrote an acceptance. 

It was three years since she came to Lowell, 

a music-teacher, graduated from the B- 

Conservatory of Music. She was also the 
soprano - soloist in one of the churches, and 
it was there she first saw Elmer Wilson. One 
morning, while singing, she lifted her eyes to a 
side-gallery, and saw there a face that was dis¬ 
tinct from all others: a proud pale face, with 
firm strong lips; a face that was saved from 
supreme haughtiness only by the perfect eyes: 
dark, sad, so beautiful and tender, they were. 

Her eyes, after once resting upon his face, 
returned there again and again, drawn by the 
intentness of the look which he bent upon her. 

In the afternoon, she saw him in the next 
yard, with Mrs. Wilson, and surmised correctly 
that he was Elmer Wilson, just returned from 
Europe, where he had been for four years in a 
medical college. 

After that morning, he was always in the 
same place. She learned to look for him. It 
seemed to her that he came just to hear her 
sing, and that she sang for him only. Once, 
when he was absent, her singing lacked inspira¬ 
tion, and the director meekly suggested 44 more 
animation, more expression, please.” He seemed 
to like her solos best, for, when she sang duets, 
such lovely ones, too, with the tenor, Joe Dale, 
he always turned his face from her and looked 
across at the opposite gallery. They frequently 


met, at her gate and on the street. Each time, 
the color came surging into her cheek, but she 
had not the courage to lift her eyes to meet the 
anxious ones bent upon her. 

Her west windows looked out upon the Wil¬ 
sons’ flower-garden, and, one morning, when no 
one was in sight but the gardener, she leaned 
out to rest her tired head and eyes by drinking 
in the beauty before her. The man was cutting 
some of the choicest flowers, and, when he had 
filled a small basket, he carried them into the 
house. 

In a short time, Elmer appeared on the veran¬ 
dah, carrying a lovely bouquet. She drew back 
quickly, but he came straight across the lawn 
to her window. 

44 My mother sends this with her compliments,” 
he said, handing her the bouquet, “ and says she 
hopes you will come and sing to her. as she is 
an invalid, and so ought to be humored occasion- 
ally.” 

He smiled into her eyes, and seemed not to 
notice her glowing confusion when she took the 
flowers and expressed pleasure at receiving them. 

This was their introduction. And, ns tijne 
passed on, the formal bow grew into pleasant 
words of greeting; and now had come this note, 
which was to bring them yet nearer together. 

When Lora was dressed for the musicale, she 
went to the mirror for a final survey, to assure 
herself that the tell-tale color was not creeping 
into her cheek. But the clear pale faoe was 
relieved only by the rich red of the lips and 
the blackness of the lashes of the great lumin¬ 
ous eyes, whose radiance was the only evidence 
of her excitement. * 

As she passed into her pretty parlor, Mr. 
Dale stepped in from the verandah, where he 
had been waiting for her. He was one of the 
few musical gentlemen she received. He always 
brought with him his betrothed, Miss Johnson, 
who could not sing or play, but would listen 
with pride and great enjoyment to his singing. 
To-night 1)6 was alone. 

As he came to her, Lora said: 

44 You are unexpected.” 

44 Yet not unwelcome, I trust,” he replied. 
44 Sinee I see how lovely you ore looking to-night, 
I am delighted that I have come to take you to 
Miss Ayre’s musicale.” 
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“To take me? Where is Mies Johnson?” i 
questioned Lora, in astonishment. S 

“ She has gone to Colorado, and will be away J 
for some time. Pity my solitude,” he rqjoined, j 
in comic despair. < 

Lora felt the color oreeping into her face, as 
she replied, laughingly: s 

“ However 1 may pity your desolation, I am j 
powerless to comfort you. i am going to the \ 
musicnle with Mr. Wilson.” > 

His only answer was a few hasty words of \ 
regret and a profound bow, as he stepped out \ 
into the night. j 

A month later, as Lora was coming home in < 
the dusk, £lmer joined her. Without asking j 
permission, he took her music-roll, unfolded the \ 
shawl she had on her arm, and wrapped it: 
around her. Then placing her hand on his ; 
arm, he said : “ Yon should not be out alone so : 
late as this; it is quite dark, and, besides, you ; 
are not strong enough to work so many hours in : 
the day.” 

“ 1 have my work to do, and my strength will! 
prove sufficient, I think,” was her quiet answer. : 
Yet she felt a thrill of exultant gladness at his j 
authoritative tone and manner, as though his j, 
was the right to decide what was best for her. 

When they reached her door, He did not leave 
her, as she feared he might, but came in, : 
lighted the gas, and rolled an easychair up to : 
the grate for her. He then stood near, leaning : 
on the mantel. 

“Are you too tired to play chess with me?” 
be asked, after several moments of perfect j, 
silence, during which she sat with her hands j: 
lyin^ n her lap. and her eyes downcast. 

“I shall be glad to have you stay. I am not ; 
at all tired,” she answered. 

“A strong man would tire with such work as 
yours—nothing but noise for hours. Do you 
not realize you are killing yours.elf ? You grow 
paler and thinner each day.” His voice seemed : : 
almost angry. 

She lifted her eyes to his at last, and answered j 
gently: “ My life is not the drudgery it seems 
to you I love music: it is a part of my existence; ■ 
to me, my work is very pleasant. Shall we play ;j 
chess now?” 

But the game had no interest for him. When 
it was finished, he came to his old place at the > 
mantel, near her chair. The silence oame then 
as at first, and was again broken by him. j 

“Lora,” abruptly, “is Mr. Dale to be my j 
rival in winning you ?” 

Her face flushed from brow to chin, then the v 
color fled, leaving her pale to the lips. Tins j 
masterful man had never spoken of love to her, < 


bat what else conld his question imply? At 
last, by a great effort, she answered : 

“Mr. Dale can be.no one's rival. He has a 
dear little woman waiting for him, whom he 
loves devotedly.” 

“ Yet Mr. Dale loves you,” said her com¬ 
panion. “ I know that his heart is not given to 
Miss Johnson. He has loved you from the hour 
he saw you. He would have spoken but for his 
entanglement with his fiancee. Your mutual 
love for musio may have been the first attrac¬ 
tion ; but it has long since grown to something 
stronger with him, and I feared it had with you. 
Has it? Answer me, for I must know.” 

She tried to become indignant at his words. 
No other man would have demanded an answer 
from her, without first giving her the right to 
think he loved her; but, all the while, she felt 
his overpowering will, and knew that she would 
answer as he desired. 

“ Mr. Dale is nothing to me—will never be.” 

It seemed to her that an age passed before 
either moved, and that he would surely hear her 
heart beating. But, before he conld answer, the 
door opened, and her mother entered. 

“ Lora,” he whispered, hurriedly, “I must go 
now, but I will come again to-morrow. Good¬ 
bye till then.” 

Late into the night she sat in her room, with 
her hands tightly clasped. 

“ To-morrow,” she said. “ What will to-mor¬ 
row bring f* 

To-morrow came, and, with it, Mr. Dale. It 
was early twilight. Lora was sitting on a 
hassock by the window, looking straight into 
Elmet’s library, where the lamps were lighted, 
and where he sat reading. He was so near that, 
if she had opened her window and spoken to 
him, he would have almost heard her. 

As Mr. Dale entered unannounced, she sprang 
up quickly, and turned to him; but he crossed 
the room to her side, and, as he took her hand, 
looked over her head, out of the window, and 
saw Elmer. 

“ Lora,” he said, very harshly for him, “you 
were watching Wilson.” 

“And may I not, if I like?” she replied, 
archly. “ He is my neighbor, you know, and we 
are told to 4 love our neighbor.' ” 

Yet, for all of her smiling audacity, she trem¬ 
bled ; for she felt, from his present manner, that 
Elmer might have been right. She drew away 
her band, which Dale had retained, and motioned 
him to a chair. 

“I am so sorry to disappoint you,” she said, 

“ but I cannot sing with you this evening. I_ 

I—have another engagement.” 
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She hod lighted the lamps while speaking, 
and now turned to her visitor a little uneasily. 
Dale hod not taken the chair she had wheeled 
up for him, but was standing near the window, 
with folded arms and bent head. 

She hoped he would move from that place, so 
there would be no danger of Elmer’s seeing him, 
as would be the case if her neighbor came to his 
window. 

“Your engagement is with Wilson,” Dale 
asserted, without questioning. “ Lora, am I to 
be entirely forgotten for him?” 

Without answering, she moved to the window, 
and raised her arm to draw the curtain; but, 
before she could touch it, Dale had caught 
her hand, had taken both her hands, and was 
telling her of the love that was a greater burden 
than he could bear in silence. 

She snatched her hands from him, and buried 
her face in them, trembling violently, feeling 
that the worst had come and she must meet it. 
In an instant, she remembered where they were 
standing, and put out her hand again to draw 
the curtain. As she did so, she saw Elmer 
standing at his window, and knew that he must 
have seen them. She was scarcely aware what 
she said after that, but it was to tell her visitor 
firmly that she could never love him, and to 
remind him of liis vows to Miss Johnson. 

When he was gone, she could not be quiet, but 
impatiently walked the floor while waiting for 
Elmer. How much had he seen, she wondered, 
and would he censure her for it? She had no 
need to question, for he did not come. 

The night was far gone when she put out the 
lights and drew back the curtain, to look once 
again at his window. Elmer still held a book, 
but, as no leaves were turned, she knew his 
thoughts were elsewhere. At last, he too put 
out the lights, and all was dark. 

She hardly knew what to do. She felt Mr. 
Dale'8 coming had kept Elmer away ; she feared 
they had been seen, and her conduct misunder¬ 
stood ; and, after long thought, on the next 
afternoon, she wrote: 

“ Mr. Wilson : 

You may come at 8, this P. M. 

Lora Harrison.” 

The note was imperative and not extremely 
cordial; but she felt that, if he cared to oome at 
all, it would bring him: and it did. 

Promptly at the time designated, Elmer came. 
If she thought he would be angry with her, she 
was most certaiuly mistaken. He simply ignored 
the past. She felt herself growing very indig¬ 
nant at this cool self-possessed man, who might, 


from his present manner, be but a mere acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Why should he irritate her by his perfect 
indifference, unless he desired what had lately 
passed between them to be forgotten ? 

She sat there, struggling with herself, angry 
that she could not resist the power which com¬ 
pelled her love. 

“ I came near missing the extreme pleasure I 
am now enjoying,” he said; “I intended to 
start East to-night; but, when your request came, 
all else was set aside to come to you.” His 
voice was so cruelly cold, that she could not but 
feel the insincerity of the words. 

She raised her flashing eyes to his. 

“ You wondered at my imperative note?” she 
said. 

“ I wonder at nothing you do,” was the reply. 
“I simply submit, without questioning.” 

She forced herself to answer him calmly: 

“ You may submit, as you say, but it is not 
without questioning. On the contrary, within 
yourself you put some very ui\just questions to 
me, which you answer in a manner to suit your 
own previously-formed opinions.” 

He understood her readily, and thought best 
to answer, since he had roused her to some¬ 
thing like a display of feeling. 

“You are doubtless thinking of the touching 
scene I viewed from my window, last evening. 
Something for my benefit, doubtless. At least, 
I understood it so, and did not come, as I had 
intended. But perhaps I misjudge you. You 
may have forgotten my very existence within a 
few hours after I left you the last time—the time 
which meant so much to me, so little to you.” 

She made no effort to answer him. Her lips 
were trembling; and, that he might not see, she 
raised her hand to them; but her hand was 
trembling, too. 

Elmer’s keen eye saw her weakness. He went 
to her ohair, and took her hand from her lips. 

“ You are deeply moved. Is it because you 
love me, and think I am unjust, or is it that you 
are false to me, and you fear I know it?” 

“ Why should I be true to one,” she answered, 
with spirit, “ who at the faintest evidence loses 
all faith in me ?” 

“ Do you call it nothing, what I witnessed 
last night ? I saw that man holding your hands, 
and bending over you. Then you closed the 
blinds, and I could see no more; could only 
imagine the rest—the kisses you gave to him.” 

Her face was in her hands now, and she made 
no answer. 

“ Lora,” he said, moved by her manner. “ I 
want to trust you, but I must know that 1 am 
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the only one of your choice. I want no rival. 

Love me, me only, and I will serve you with my 
life.*’ 

He gently drew her hands from her face, and 
was shocked at its pallor. 

“How can I love you?” she cried, passion¬ 
ately: “you who are so hard, so cruel, so uigust j ask this delay. Lora,” gently the words came 
to me! Don't touch me,” snatching her hands \ now, and his voice was the dearest in the world 
from his clasp, “for you do not trust me.” j to her, “why must I wait? There can be no 
He went to the window, but soon came back ! just reason. Perhaps you think I need this 
to where she was lying in her chair, her head i punishment for my distrust of you. But have I 
resting on the garnet velvet in utter weariness. ? not sincerely repented? My faith in you is 
She lifted her eyes heavily to his face as he \ restored, without a word of explanation from 
stood near her. When he spoke, she put up her \ you. I have only to be near you, to look in 
hands instinctively, as though to ward off the \ your dear eyes, and all doubts vanish. Oh, my 
blow she dreaded his words might bring her. i love, answer me now. If ever man loved, I 
But he said, so tenderly now: \ love you.” 

“ I trust you. In spite of all I may see or s She oould resist no longer, but suffered him 
hear, 1 trust you, believe you, fully. You do j to hold her close to his heart, and press kisses on 
not love Mr. Dale. You never have. You her hands, brow, and lips, 
gave him no caresses. You never will. You are J “ Oh, my darling,” he said, “ you do love me, 
mine, mine forever.” \ though you have not yet said so. 1 love you with 

He lifted the drooping figure in his strong < my heart, soul, mind, strength, whole being. I 
arms, and laid the tired head on his breast. j love you, you only. Darling, do you hear me ? 

“Is it not so, dear ono?” he cried. “Will j I love you, always, forever.” 

you give yourself to me ? I need you ; my life \ She was clinging to him now, thrilled with 

is incomplete without you. Lora, answer me j the perfect joy that came surging over her soul 
yes/’ at his words. He let her rest quietly in his 

His words filled her with a sweet pleasure arms, waiting till she should speak. When she 
that was almost ecstasy. But her heart, as well lifted her eyes to his, he was awed at the glorious 
as her pride, was unsatisfied, because he had not light which shone in them. Her face was brill- 
said, even yet: “ I love you.” j; iant with the happiness that had come to her. 

She lifted her head and looked searchingly j: Now, of her own sweet will, Bhe drew the 
into his face. kingly head down, that had seemed so stern 

“ My whole life calls for you,” he said, as he ; before, till his lips were near her own; then 

smiled down into the questioning eyes. j; kissed him, with the perfect right that she knew 

“ You trust me now, fully, you say,” she ;j was hers, 
replied. “ Trust me yet more, and be content to : “ You say I have not yet said that I love you,” 

wait for your answer, will you not? For to- were her words. “I do love you. I love you 
night I cannot tell you ‘ yes,’ neither can I better than my life. My love is yours for all 
send you from me forever.” eternity.” 


She stood before b c a 

hands, os she spoke. * 

into his eyes, and hef 
“It is a little wl^ 
he rejoined, bitterly, luiTHl is ■ 

‘ me, who must wait, and yet not know why you 


MORNING BY THE SEA. 

BT SIDNEY M’LEAN. 


Is the night’s soft hush of departure, 

Ere the sun from his chamber has stepped, 
But a soft rosy flush nature brightens, 

As doth cheek of a maiden, blush-swept 

In the cool sweet breath of the morning, 

I stand by old ocean’s grim side; 

In my ears, the twitter of song-birds, 
Intermixed with the moan of the tide. 

The feverish cares of the daytime, 

The sparkle and passion of night, 


The baubles of fkme and of riches: 
These vanish before my cleared sight 

And I see a vision celestial— 

A dream of what life might contain, 

If men would absorb of life's morning 
Enough for the after-days’ pain, 

Enough of the pure thoughts and wishes 
Of childhood to last all the Way, 

From the soft quiet hush of the morning 
To the last fading glow of the day. 
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DORA’S ALLIGATOR-MAN. 


BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tab alligator was dead, and Dora’s heart was * 
broken. 

I am afraid that, among the entire household, 
not a soul could be found prepared to share or 
even appreciate her terrible grief. The poets 
tell us that overweening woes must usually be 
borne alone. 

It is true, Aunt Isabel, always tender¬ 
hearted and ready to sympathize with affliction, 
endeavored hastily to improvise a few suitable j 
expressions of condolence; but she was con-j 
scious of their being less earnest than the occa- \ 
sion demanded, and Dora chowed that she was j 
conscious of it, too. S 

She checked her sobs, dried her eyes on her < 
morsel of an apron, and, looking gravely at her j 
pretty young relative, said sadly: 

“You are very kind, Auntie Bel, but some¬ 
how I think even you don’t feel Ally’s death as 
I should have thought you might.” 

Between a sensation of guilt, and the diffi^ 
culty she had to restrain her laughter, Miss Bel 
was speechless, inventing in haste an errand 
which took her straight out of the room where 
Dora sat lamenting her lost treasure. 

As for the other members of the family, from 
the servants up, Dora neither expected nor 
desired sympathy. 

“ Not one of them ever appreciated Ally,” she 
observed, when Aunt Bel cartie back, after hav¬ 
ing composed her features to a degree of > 
sobriety suitable to the circumstances. “As for j 
Aunt Debbie, she positively hated the poor dear! ^ 


I hope 1 am not hard-hearted, and what I say to 5 
you is in confidential; but I feel there’s a gulf \ 
dug between Aunt Debbie and me. I shan’t \ 
seem to notice it, but there’s a gulf.” \ 

Dora laid a flower on the alligator’s brown j 
scales, as she spoke, and shook her seven-years- i 
old bead with the air of a person at once a mar- ! 
tyr and philosopher. \ 

Miss Bel said all she could in her sister’s ‘ 
defense, but Dora still shook her head and ; 
insisted on the gulf; then her feelings over¬ 
powered her, and she lifted up her voice afresh, ! 
in bitter wailing. 

“ He was just a foot and a half long,” she 
sobbed, “and I thought I should live to see 
him grow up. I was saving my money to buy 
him a new tub when this one got too small, and 
( 244 ) 


now he’ll never want it. And he ate bits of 
meat so beautiftilly off a stick. And how any¬ 
body could pretend to be afraid of him, ’cause 
he liked to use his little teeth now and then, 
as Aunt Debbie and Nurse Betty did, was re- 
redic’lous!” 

Gentle Miss Bel’s arguments, for which she 
drew more on her imagination than her con¬ 
science could well justify, did not convince Dora 
that her doubts were groundless, though she 
consented to find some comfort in her favorite 
relative’s sympathy. 

But, before tho day ended, the small maid's 
suspicions were rendered certainties, and her 
sensibilities lacerated beyond endurance, by 
words which she chanced to overhear between 
the pair whom she had always felt were the 
enemies of her pet. 

“ Iladn’t I better take the thing away, ma’am, 
after she goes to bed?” Betty asked the elder 
Miss Faulkner. 

“Why, of course; throw it into the ash- 
barrel,” rejoined the spinster, who prided her¬ 
self on her strength of mind. “ I have no 
patience with the way Miss Bel spoils that 
child—crying over a dead alligator! Just get rid 
of the beast the first chance you find.” 

Dora dashed out upon them as they stood in 
the hall, quite frantic between rage and grief. 

“Betty shan’t dare to touch him!” she 
shrieked. “ You’re a cruel wicked woman, 
Aunt Debbie, and Betty is just as bad—just 
exactly ! If she puts Ally in the ash-barrel. I’ll 
be buried there too. I can’t bear any more—my 
heart’s broken. I shouldn’t wonder if I went 
out of my senses, between you!” 

She rushed upstairs to make sure that her 
dead treasure was still safe, leaving her aunt 
divided between a desire to shake her vigor¬ 
ously, and a fear that he nervous, excitable 
little body would render herself really ill by her 
nonsensical grief. When Miss Bel came home 
from paying some visits, neither Dora nor the 
alligator could be found, and, by the time they 
were discovered, hidden in the darkest corner 
<-i' the attic, even Aunt Debbie had grown fright¬ 
ened. 

Ril would not let her scold the child; she 
endured a good deal herself very patiently from 
her elder sister, who belonged to the genus tyrant. 
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but she never permitted her to torment Dora to 
any great extent, and the two old-bacheior 
brothers were on Dora's side also, though per¬ 
sonally they stood rather in awe of the female 
head of the household. 

Somebody proposed, in jest, that the alligator 
should be sent to a taxidermist, and properly 
stuffed. Dora eagerly seized upon the idea, and, 
in spite of Aunt Debbie’s indignant remon¬ 
strances, a servant was dispatched to find out 
the cost. Five dollars were cruelly demanded, 
and Miss Deb vowed that no suoh wickedness 
should be indulged in for any live child or dead 
alligator. 

“ Think what five dollars would do for the 
poor little heathen your Sunday-school teacher 
told you about, Dora, only last week,” she said. 

“ I don’t care,” retorted Dora; “ my Ally was 
a great deal nicer than any little heathen, and 
he’s got to be stuffed; I won’t lose him alto¬ 
gether!” 

Miss Debbie compromised; the next morning, 
Dora and Betty might institute a search. If a 
man could be found willing to undertake the 
job for two dollars and a half, well and good; 
if not, the alligator must be buried in the 
garden, without delay—even her bold spirit 
lacked courage to venture to the length of again 
proposing the ash-barrel as a temporary place of 
sepulture. 

“ I should like to put a lot of lighted candles 
about him, as the Roman Catholics do,” Dora 
said to Aunt Bel, as she took her good-night 
look at her deceased favorite. She was per¬ 
suaded to leave that ceremony unperformed, and 
went to bed, declining even the attractions of a 
fairy-story to soothe her to slumber. “You're 
very good,” she declared, “but I should be 
ashamed to forget poor Ally for a single minute. 
I’ll just cry myself to sleep, if you please, Aunt 
Bel, and then I shall be more comfortable.” 

She was up bright and early the next morn¬ 
ing, making inquiry of every tradesman who 
came to the house, whether it was in his power 
to afford information in regard to a taxidermist 
with more reasonable ideas than the one of 5 
whom she had heard, and it was very comical \ 
to hear her slowly pronounce the long-syllabled < 
word. 

She was told of a man who had lately estab¬ 
lished himself in a street not very far distant; 
and, already prepared for any heroic or des¬ 
perate act, Dora speedily made up her mind 
what to do. Miss Bel was occupied writing 
important letters, Miss Debbie was harrowing the 
souls of the maids in the kitchen, the bachelor- 
uncles had gone to their offices, and Betty was not 


J only busy, but excessively cross—the effect of a 
\ little contest between Miss Faulkner and herself 
\ concerning some domestic matter, as to which 
Betty, like any old servant, considered herself 
a better judge than her mistress. 

Dora put on her hat and jacket, carefolly 
; enveloped her dead in a gorgeous scarlet mantle, 
the property of her largest French doll, and 
managed, while the forenoon was still young, 
to leave the house unperceived, bent on her 
mission of sacred duty. 

She knew her way quite well about the 
; neighboring streets and squares; and though, 
of course, little accustomed to going out un¬ 
accompanied, she was not at all timid; and, 

: even if she hod paused to remember Betty’s 
lugubrious stories of naughty children who ran 
> off and got lost, she was too deeply impressed 
by the necessity of her errand to have indulged 
in any fear. 

But she did take a wrong turning, in spite of 
her care: and, instead of finding herself in Jay 
Street, as she expected, the name on the sign¬ 
board at the corner was one quite unknown to 
her. As she stopped, puzzled what to do—half 
frightened at the idea of going on, yet fully deter¬ 
mined not to return home till she accomplished 
her task—she attracted the notice of a young 
gentleman who chanced to approach the crossing 
from the opposite direction. 

He was in somewhat of a hurry; but, having 
a weakness for children, he could not help halt¬ 
ing to glance at the pretty little creature in her 
dainty blue costume, with the scarlet bundle 
hugged close in her arms, her long hair butter¬ 
ing in the autumn wind, her great brown eyes 
wandering eagerly about, and such an odd mixt¬ 
ure of alarm and determination on her small 
features that it rendered her prettier than ever. 

“Have you lost your way, my dear?” he 
asked, gently. 

Dora looked qnickly up into the handsome 
fhoe, and knew instinctively that the speaker 
was worthy of her foil confidence. 

“’Tisn’t exactly that,” said she; “it’s only 
that I haven’t found it.” 

The quaint, unchildlike answer amused him 
immensely, and he burst out laughing. Dora 
echoed his merriment; then, shocked at herself, 
exclaimed dismally: 

“ Oh, please don’t laugh—Ally’s dead! ” 

“ Good gracious! what does the child mean ?” 
cried the gentleman. <* What are you doing 
here by yourself? Who is Ally? ’ 

“ I want to find the—the—” Dora could Lot 
remember the word, so paused; then added: 
“It’s like ‘Axminster,’ I know—because it 


\ 
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reminded me of the bed-room carpet; but ’tisn’t 
tlmt. ’ 

‘ What do you want of him?” the puzzled 
stranger questioned. 

“ I want him to stuff Ally, and set him up,” 
she answered. “Oh, dear—Jay Street, that’s 
where the shop is. Do please show me. If 
Aunt Debbie finds I’m gone, she’ll have the 
whole house out—and Ally shan’t be put in the 
ash-barrel.” 

The rosebud* lips began to quiver, the brown 
eyes to glitter with rising tears, and the gentle¬ 
man said encouragingly: 

“No, no; he shan’t be. What’s that in your 
arms—your doll?” 

“No—my alligator: this is Ally. He died 
yesterday, and I won’t have him ill-treated. 
And the Axminster wanted five dollars, and 
Aunt Debbie declared she’d only let me pay 
half that—so I didn’t wait for Betty—and the 
vegetable-boy said Jay Street. Oh, where is it, 
please?” 

She poured out the words in great haste, 
between hardly - repressed sobs, and, suddenly 
drawing back the scarlet mantle, held the 
grinning little alligator directly in the gentle¬ 
man’s face. 

“ So this is Ally,” he said, carefully restrain¬ 
ing both surprise and amusement: being a man 
of fine intuition, who recognized a delicately- 
organized child when he saw one, and knew 
how such should be treated. 

“Yes,” replied Dora. “Isn’t he handsome? 
That’s just the way he smiled when I handed 
him meat on a stick. And don’t you think Aunt 
Debbie was cruel, and Betty? Oh, I wouldn’t 
have believed it of her! And nobody cared exoept 
Auntie Bel. I wish you knew Auntie Bel—she’s 
so pretty. And oh, if they should miss me! 
Jay Street, the vegetables said—boy; if you’ll 
only show me.” 

In two minutes more, the handsome young 
man. Dora, and the alligator were on the way to 
Jay Street, Dora's hand locked in her knight’s, 
and her small tongue chattering at such a rate, 
that, before they found the desired shop, the 
stranger knew not only the whole history of the 
interesting corpse’s brief career, but as much of 
her own, with that of her relatives, their per¬ 
sonal peculiarities included, as Dora’s knowledge 
on those matters enabled her to impart. 

“Two dollars and a half—don’t forget,” she 
warned him, when they reached the shop. 
M I mustn’t promise more, oause Aunt Debbie 
said go—and she’s so dreadfully set.” 

“ I'll remember,” the gentleman replied, as 
be opened the door and led Dora into the most 


[GATOR-MAN. 

\ delightful place she had ever entered. All the 
\ birds and beasts that even Noah’s ark contained 
i seemed to be collected there, 
i “ Except the elephants and rhinocerations,” 
s Dora cried, slightly stumbling over the latter 
5 word, in her haste. “ But I suppose there 

> wasn’t room for them. Oh, I wish Auntie Bel 
was here! ” 

| The gentleman held a brief colloquy with the 
i smiling tradesman, who presently offered to “ set 
l up” Dora's treasure in fine style, and with the 
\ utmost dispatch. 

| “Did you tell him two and a half?” she 
\ whispered to her friend. 

I “ Oh, yes; it’s all right. Mr. Tuffy quite 
\ understands.” 

| “ Quite,” said that personage, and wrote down 

\ in liis order-book the address, which Dora gave 
j with the utmost accuracy. 

> The handsome gentleman—Dora told him he 

< was so, having her mind now at liberty—con- 

< ducted her home in safety, rang the bell, bade 

< her an affectionate good-bye, and hurried off as 
\ soon as the servant opened the door, remember- 
l ing that his good-natured weakness had left him 
| late for an important engagement. 

| Dora’s absence had not been remarked; but 
; Aunt Debbie was crossing the hall as the child 

I * entered, and naturally she demanded an expla¬ 
nation of this unexpected appearance from the 
street. 

“ I have fulfilled my duty—Ally is safe,” Dora 
s replied, with flashing eyes. “ Oh, you may do 
j your worst now—shut me up, starve me, kill me 
| by inches, as the wicked aunt killed her niece in 
> Miss Oram’8 novel—but Ally is safe from your 

I ' sac—sane—from you!” 

Dora wanted to say “sacrilegious,” but could 
not manage it. 

Miss Deb lifted her hands in horror; the 
colored servant had heard—and he was a new 
domestic; Miss Bel and a lady-visitor, almost a 
stronger, who had just come out of the library, 
had heard—it was enough to drive a staid spin¬ 
ster, conscious of' always tormenting her rela¬ 
tives from conscientious motives, quite desperate. 

“That child is mad!” she exclaimed; “as 
mad as a hatter 1” 

She swept upstairs without another word, 
forgetting even to bow to the guest, and Dora 
: was left to relate her adventures, which mightily 
<i amused both the caller and Miss Bel. 

Two days passed, and a hollow peace had 
\ been patched up between Aunt Deb and Dora 
s —the energetic imperious lady being the more 
\ easy to subjugate because she elected to believe 
i that the child was wrong in her head. 
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“I forgive you, Aunt Debbie,” Dora said, 

“ but I can’t forget the gulf—it yawns as wide 
as ever.” As for Betty, she received a con¬ 
temptuous unconcern, as a reward for her over¬ 
tures, which was even more exasperating. “You 
needn’t say anything,” Dora remarked; “Betty, 
my eyes are opened—I see you as you are—but 
I shall not talk about it. I only hope Ally won’t 
haunt you in your'sleep.” 

The conversations, and Dora’s conduct gener¬ 
ally, were discussed that night, after the small 
heroine was safe in bed. Miss Bel could not 
tell the story seriously, and the bachelor- 
brothers laughed • themselves nearly into fits, 
while Aunt Debbie again elevated her digits, 
and cried: “ You are ruining the child ! She j 
reads all the novels in the house—she gets more ; 
impossible every day. I wash my hands of the : 
consequences—remember that!” 

8he left the room, rubbing her palms together 
as an ocular demonstration of her statement, 
and the rest exulted among themselves to think 
that the elder sister, whom they had feared all 
their lives, shonld have more than met her \ 
match in this mite of seven and a half years. < 

The Faulkners lived in a flourishing Western < 
town, which their father had helped to found, i 
and were among the most prominent people s 
there. Father and mother had died some years s 
before, but the family did not break up, and > 
there was no reason why it should. Miss j 
Debbie, who had ruled ever since the others \ 
could remember, was past forty, and the ages \ 
of the other three were distributed between i 
that and Miss Bella s four-and-twenty years. \ 
There had been another brother who mar- j 
ried young and died, soon followed by his j 
pretty little wife, leaving their only child, < 
Dora, a legacy to her uncles and aunts; but, as j 
Dora would have a fortune of her own, she s 
brought higher claims to consideration than j 
youthftil orphans usually possess. j 

They were all very fond of her, even Aunt \ 
Debbie; and, though her theories were stern, J 
her practice of them was not sufficiently severe 
to serve as more than a reasonable counter¬ 
balance to the outrageous spoiling the child 
received from her other relatives. 

Naturally, during the next few days, Bora; 
talked incessantly of the handsome gentleman 
who had assisted her in her difficulty, and 
regretted that she had not thought to ask his 
name and beg him to come and see her. 

Toward the end of the week, she was out<; 
walking, one morning, with her Aunt Bel, and, ; 
as they turned the corner of a busy street, she ; 
attracted the attention of all eyes, and covered : 
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poor Miss Bel with confusion, by shouting, quite 
loud: 

“ Oh, stop—please stop! Dear Mr. Alligator- 
man, do please stop: I want to see you so, and 
Auntie Bel does, too!” 

The gentleman in' question was some distance 
in advance; he had chanced to turn his head, 
and Dora instantly recognised him. 

As she called out, she dropped her aunt's 
hand, rushed forward in pursuit of the indi¬ 
vidual on whom, in her eagerness, she had con¬ 
ferred that somewhat astounding cognomen, and 
again loudly begged him to stop. 

He heard her, and paused; she ran the faster, 
but, as she nearly reached his side, her foot 
slipped against a bit of orange-peel which some 
brutally-selflsh person had flung on the pave¬ 
ment, and, before the gentleman could spring to 
her aid, she fell heavily to the ground. 

By the time he picked her up, Miss Bel hur¬ 
ried forward, forgetting her late confusion in 
grave alarm. Dora gave one stifled scream, then 
sank back in her unknown friend’s arms, sick 
and feint with pain. 

He carried her into a pharmacy close at hand, 
and poor Miss Bel followed; and. while he 
sprinkled the child's face with water, he in¬ 
formed the young lady that he was a physician 
—indeed, he was recognized by the druggist,, 
who addressed him as Doctor Westlock. 

“ My foot—oh, my foot!” moaned poor Dora. 

He bore the child into a room at the back of / 
the shop, pnllod the little boot and stocking off. 
in a trice, and, after a rapid examination of the* 
ankle, asked the chemist for splints and baud-.- 
ages, while Miss Bel was trying to soothe Dora, 
herself terribly frightened and shaken. 

“ It is only a sprain; there is no bene 
broken,” he said to the lady, and added kindly* 
to Dora: “Now, my brave little maid, well 
presently have you relieved—I know you will* 
bear it well.” 

“ I’ll try, I’ll try l” she sobbed. “ Oh, Bra so 
glad to see you. This is my Auntie Bel; please 
don’t cry. auntie—I won’t!” 

The ankle was careftilly bandaged, some re¬ 
storative given to strengthen the small heroine’s 
nerves, and, by the time the carriage, which had 
been sent for, arrived, Dora, in spite of pretty 
severe pain, was able to talk so fast that, whether 
they wished or not, Miss Bel and the young 
doctor were obliged to enter into conversation. 

He accompanied them home, seeming to take 
it for granted that he ought to do so; and Miss 
Debbie was startled by their sudden entrance 
into the parlor, Dora borne in the physician’s 
arms, and calling shrilly: 
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“ Here’s my dear alligator-man, Aunt Debbie, 
and I’ve sprained my ankle, and, if it hadn’t 
been for him, I should have broken every bone 
in my body. Now you see how lucky it was I 
knew him, though you did soold me that day he 
was so kind in helping me find the Axminster 
for poor Ally.” 

Between Dora’s remarkable explanations and 
Miss Debbie’s horrified amazement, it was diffi¬ 
cult for either Miss Bel or the young doctor to 
control their laughter; but they managed to give 
a somewhat more lucid account of the accident, 
and, by this time, the spinster was too much 
frightened either to soold or be indignant. 

One of the bachelor-brothers came in while 
the stranger was still there, and, as be knew that 
West lock had recently entered into partnership 
with a well-established physician, and had heard 
favorable reports of his skill, he heedlessly took 
it on himself, without consulting the family 
Mentor, to request the doctor to attend Dora, so 
long as medical assistance might be neoessary. 

“Why, of course he must,” cried Dora. 
“The idea! as if I’d have anybody else. I 
never will again. I always did hate your old 
Doctor Ford; he smells so of snuff, he sets me 
sneezing as soon as he gets in at the door.” 

“Dora, Dora!” admonished Miss Debbie, 
though her stern eyes were still fixed indig¬ 
nantly upon her daring brother. 

“Well, he does,” Dora persisted, “and how 
you can have the heart to scold me when my 
ankle hurts so, I can’t understand. I know my 
dear alligator-man thinks you’re as cross as you 
can be.” ^ 

“ You must say Doctor Westlock, dear,” Miss 
Bel suggested. 

“ Oh, yes, I forgot; but he doesn’t mind— 
do you, dear Doctor Alii— Westlock, I mean?” 

lie assured her that he did not, but added 
that now she must let herself be token up to 
her room, and be content to lie quietly on the 
sofa, else she would risk condemnation to bed for 
good and all, nobody could tell bow long. 

The doctor informed the elders that the child’s 
ankle was badly sprained, and recommended, as 
he was a stranger, that their regular practitioner 
should be called in—perhaps induced to do this 
by an increased stiffness and coldness which 
had come over Miss Debbie, and certain chilly 
rebukes she bestowed on her brother and sister 
without any apparent reason. 

Miss Debbie had recovered from her fright, 
and the truth was—thougli she did not know it 
—that she never oould look favorably on any 
plan which she had not herself suggested. Had 
her brother kept silenoe, very likely she would 


have requested Doctor Westlock to undertake 
the charge of Dora, but John’s proposal did not 
please her. 

As luck would have it. Doctor Ford had started 
unexpectedly for Chicago, to visit his dying 
father, and the physician left in charge of his 
patients was a man whom Miss Debbie detested, 
so of two evils she chose the lesser, and Doctor 
Westlock was summoned the next morning. 

Dora had bqeu quite ill in the night, and, 
when the physician arrived, he found her trou¬ 
bles complicated by the appearance of measles. 
Before he got there, Betty had declared the 
child breaking out with that # rash, and Miss 
Debbie had pronounced her an idiot—it was 
not measles, whatever else it might be. 

Naturally, it was exasperating to hear the 
doctor corroborate Betty’s assertion, and still 
more so to have it done in the old woman’s 
presence; therefore, Miss Debbie felt that she 
had strong grounds to cultivate her incipient 
dislike for the new physician. Nobody in the 
household, however, shared her sentiments, for, 
long before Dora was well—Aunt Debbie, in her 
determination to have plenty of air in the room, 
one night opened the window wide, forgot it, 
and the child caught a severe cold—Doctor 
Westlock was a great favorite with everybody, 
from the bachelor-brothers down to the servants, 
with old Betty at their head. 

Ill and suffering as she was, Dora by no means 
forgot her alligator, and was constantly asking 
when he would be sent home. But the taxider¬ 
mist was indulging in an illness as well as she, 
so it happened that several weeks passed without 
the recovery of her treasure. 

Dora was able to be up, and had even been 
carried downstairs, looking somewhat pale and 
thin, but as full of high spirits as ever; so, one 
evening, Miss Debbie felt that she could invite a 
few congenial friends to spend a social hour 
with her. As these kindred spirits were learned 
spinsters and appalling males, who looked like 
abnormal fossils, Bel and the bachelor-brothers 
preferred to spend the evening in Dora’s room. 

It happened that a package came, addressed 
very legibly to Miss D. Faulkner; and the man¬ 
servant carried it into the parlor, thinking it con¬ 
tained some pressed flowers which Miss Debbie 
had been anxiously expecting, as she wished to 
exhibit them to her visitors, and the family gen¬ 
erally had been scolded, during dinner, because 
the plants had not arrived. 

“ At last!” cried Miss Debbie, as she eagerly 
began to untie the strings which bound the 
parcel. “ The most wonderful specimens of the 
Mariposa that you ever saw, Mr. Burroughs.” 
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And Mr. Burroughs put his spectacled nose as | 
close to the box as he could, Miss Debbie raised ' 
the lid, and everybody shrieked. There was the 
little alligator, grinning at them as naturally as 
if he were alive; Miss Debbie's trembling fingers 
causing the box to shake, till the miniature 
monster looked as though he were just ready 
to jump at the surrounding group. _ 

Heaven and earth combined would have failed 
to convince Miss Debbie that Doctor Westlock 
had not played a practical joke at her expense, 
and she so informed her sister and brothers 
before she went to bed; her conviction only 
deepened by the ridicule which her statement 
met from the trio. 

Dora was rendered happy the next morning, 
by the presentation of her carefully-preserved 
pet, which she insisted on having placed in the 
library under a neat glass case. 

Doctor Westlock called, that day,'but he did 
not see Miss Debbie; and, as Dora had not been 
allowed to hear what had happened, of course 
he remained in blissful ignorance of the charge 
which lay at his door. 

During the last eight weeks, he had grown 
intimate at the house, for the quiet old bachelors 
had taken to him in a wonderful fashion; ho 
and Miss Bel had insensibly glided into terms 
of actual friendship, and Miss Debbie’s frosty 
manner had not struck him as being at all per¬ 
sonal, as he had speedily discovered that it was 
her general habit to be as nipping as a Decem¬ 
ber morning. 

Friendship was the name pretty Miss Bel 
would have bestowed on their relation, if she 
had been asked to define it; but Doctor West- 
lock was bolder, at least in his own thoughts, 
and knew already that in the gentle girl he had 
found the realization of his ideal—he loved her, 
and told himself so, and meant to tell her, too, 
before much further time should elapse. 

Miss Bel might have been blind to his inten¬ 
tions, but the keen-eyed namesake of the ancient 
Hebrew prophetess was not deceived. 

What the doctor wanted was plain to Miss 
Debbie. Bel possessed seventyfive thousand dol¬ 
lars in her own right; it was the money that 
man had in view, and her set of particular 
friends agreed in her opinion. 

With such efficient aid to her own acuteness, 
it was not wonderful that Miss Debbie learned 
first one suspicious circumstance, then another, 
in regard to Doctor Westlock* 8 past, his present 
life—indeed, one might add, his fhture; for, with 
the spirit of prophecy strong upon her, the 
modem Deborah began freely to depict what 
that must inevitably be. 


Autumn gave place to winter, and the change 
from the soft genial weather, which lasted late 
that year, to the chill and snow of Christmas- 
tide, was typical of the change that the hand¬ 
some doctor found in Miss Bel. Annoyed and 
hurt, his visits, hitherto so Sequent, began to 
grow fewer, and the brothers wondered thereat, 
but were too lazy to seek for any reason, and 
Bel kept to herself the little insidious poison¬ 
ous tales which Deborah was constantly dropping 
into her ears without apparent design. 

Debbie was not intentionally wicked and ma¬ 
licious; she convinced herself that she was 
doing right, and deemed it her bounden duty. 

One of the faithful spinster-band had gone 
to Montreal, and from thence wrote her friend 
the most appalling intelligence in regard to the 
otyect of their mutual dislike. 

Miss Debbie at once sought her sister. 

“Now I hope you are convinced how thor¬ 
oughly bad he is,” she said; “you wouldn’t 
believe when I told you of the billiard-playing, 
the doubtful associates; but here is proof plain 
enough, I trust, of the man’s utter rascality.” 

There certainly was. The letter gave weighty 
authority for the writer’s statement that Westlock 
had lived in Montreal two years previous; had 
been married, and behaved so ill to his wife 
j that she forsook him and went off to her rcla- 
? tions in England 

I That evening, Miss Debbie recounted the 
damning story to the bachelor-brothers, but they 
were too inert to be roused to the pitch of 
? excitement which she could have wished them 

! to exhibit. 

“After all, it is not our business,” they said; 
“you’d better not meddle, Deborah; just leave 
people to find out for themselves.” 

“Not our business?” she exclaimed, in right¬ 
eous wrath. “Of course I shall expose him; it 
is my duty.” 

“All you have to do is to avoid him,” 
rejoined the elder brother, while the other 
nodded acquiescence. “You needn’t receive 
him as a visitor, nor call him in professionally.” 

“Call him in?” echoed the spinster. “I’ll 
; order him out-of-doors, if he dare to show his 
!; face here. Alligator-man, indeed! The child 
| named him better than she knew.” 

Dora was lying on the sofa in the library 
while the conversation took place. She had 
been asleep till roused by Miss Debbie’s voice, 
and lay still, listening to the whole story—of 
course, not comprehending much beyond the 
fact that her friend had a wife, and that there 
had been something wrong in his making a 
secret of his valuable possession. 
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“I don’t believe he’s got one,” she said to* 
herself; “I’m just as sure as sure that he likes j 
Auntie Bel, so how can he have?”, i 

She was convinced that her beloved alligator- \ 
man had done nothing wrong, and equally cer \ 
tain that cross Aunt Debbie desired to do him a \ 
mischief. She was terribly troubled, but, with s 
the odd reticence one so often sees imaginative s 
children display, not a hint did she give, even to j 
the beloved Aunt Bel. 5 

Dora was wild to warn her dear doctor, but i 
two days elapsed, and he neither called, nor, \ 
^constantly as she watched, did she once have 
the good-fortune to see him pass the house. S 
Miss Debbie was engrossed in preparations for a \ 
church-fair; Miss Bel was indulging in a pro¬ 
tracted headache, which caused her to look ill' | 
and miserable enough ; and Betty was absent on j 
her annual week’s-hoiiday ; so a companion in a j 
walk the child could not find, and, since her ' 
escapade in regard to the alligator, the street- J 
door was kept so carefully bolted that she could { 
not manage to open it. i 

But, on the third morning, a seamstress who j 
was doing some needlework in the house had to \ 
go out to make purchase of certain necessary j 
linings and silks, and Dora insisted upon accom¬ 
panying her; and, as Miss Debbie was at the 1 
church, there was no one to say her nay. j 
She walked demurely into the shop with the \ 
seamstress, and, as soon as that person was fully \ 
occupied with her selection, Dora ran away, and : 
went at the top of her speed to Doctor Westlock’s : 
office, which was lower down in the same street. : 

She burst in on the young physician as he sat : 
in a disconsolate attitude at his table, and cried, j 
without the slightest salutation or preamble: i 

“Aunt Debbie says you’ve got a wife. But it \ 
isn’t true—is it? And she says everybody shall < 
know it; and she told Auntie Bel, and Bel has 
had the headache ever since.” 

Certain vague rumors and odd hints from 
various quarters, which had come to the doctor 
only the day before, were now explained. He 
picked up his hat, put on his great-coat with 
an air of determination, and told Dora he would 
see her safely home. 

“Come into the library,” Dora said, as the 
servant opened the door. “I’ll tell Auntie Bel.” 


For the doctor had signified to her that he 
desired particularly to speak with that young 
lady. She hurried him into the cheerful room : 
and there, crouched in a great armchair, with 
her back to the light, sat Miss Bel. “Oh,” 
cried Dora, “he hasn’t any wife. I knew he 
hadn’t, and I’m going to tell Aunt Deb.” 

Away she flew, leaving the pair together. 

“ I nevefr was in Montreal in my life,” the 
doctor said. “Oh, how could you believe me 
a villain, when—when—” 

His voice faltered, and Bel began to cry; it was 
quite as well that Dora left them alone for awhile. 

Miss Debbie had just come in, having met the 
postman at the door; and, when Dora found her 
in the dining-room, the spinster was reading 
a letter which agitated her considerably. For 
two days past, she had been whispering right 
and left that Doctor Westlock was a base deceiver, 
and now the friend in Canada had written a 
second epistle, to explain that every statement 
in her first had been a mistake. The wicked 
Montreal Westlock was not a physician, and his 
Christian-name proved to be “ Morton,” instead 
of “ Marmaduke.” 

And, before Miss Debbie had recovered from 
this shock, in rushed Dora with the pleasant 
news that she had told her dear alligator-man 
all those wicked things, and he said they were 
not true, and he was in the library now with 
Auntie Bel. 

“And you always tell me to ask pardon when . 
I’ve been naughty,” pursued Dora, volubly; 
“so I think you’d better beg him to forgive you. 
Or, if you’re ashamed, I’ll do it.” 

Aunt Debbie was looking so miserable, that 
Dora, in her generosity, ran off to act upon this 
offer before the old maid could stop her. When 
she abruptly opened the library-door, there was 
the doctor, holding Miss Bell tight in his arms. 

“ Don’t mind me,” cried Dora: “I understand 
all about it. Oh, you dear, dear doctor! Now 
you’ll be my uncle; and you’d better have a 
house for us three and the alligator, and leave 
the rest to live here.” 

The doctor thought so too; and, six months 
later, the scheme was carried out—Miss Debbie 
in the meantime, having veered straight about 
and become his warm friend and ardent admirer 


THE DAY IS GONE. 

BY BLISS COOPER. 


There is an end to every lovely thing, 

And so this sweetest day is gone forever; 
Life is all cadencod, throbbing to the swing 


Of some mystorions rhythm—hands clasp to sever. 
Lives meet to part; the tide that brings the bark 
Ebbs and then flows; the daws succeeds the dark. 
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THE WEEK BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


BY ROBIBT C. V. M1TIRI. 


I. 

Ellen turned up the wick of the lamp. 

“My!” she said, “how this white stuff is 
hard on one’s eyes.” She smiled happily, 
threading her needle, and pulling her sewing up 
over her lap. “ Why, how quiet you are, Dan! 
You’ve been quieter this week past than I ever 
saw you before.” She bud the sewing aside and 
went close to him, as he rested his elbow on the 
table, his head on his hand. “ Dan,” she con¬ 
tinued, in a low winning voice, and smoothing his 
hair, “I know what ails you: you’re thinking 
of another time—ten years back, when a woman, 
other than I, got her wedding - things ready. 
Ain’t you, now? Don’t be afraid to tell me— 
I’m not jealous. You’d have been a poor sort 
of a man, not to love your wife, especially your 
first wife.” Her eyes were brightly shining. 

He stopped her caress and strode over to the 
fire. 

“ It’s scorching the mantel,” he said. 

She returned to her chair, a little hurt, and 
took up her work. 

Meantime, he stood beside the fire, a frown 
upon his face, and watched her. A pretty 
picture she made, with the lamplight falling 
on her soft cheek, this young creature whom he 
had befriended for five years, and whose cheeri¬ 
ness had won over his gloom. Yet he dared not 
look too much at her to-night, knowing that what 
she sewed nearly maddened him. For the wed¬ 
ding was set for next week. And there must 
be no wedding. He had not told her so; for 
six nights, he had tried to bring himself to the 
task, but as yet he had not succeeded. For 
what, then, would become of her? 

She had relied on him for five years—ever 
since she had come to the mill, a mere slip of a 
girl, an orphan, friendless as the poor so often 
are, and with a frail chest. The great stern man 
had watched over her, shielded her from harm 
and temptation, until she trusted him entirely, 
and, with the trust, learned to love him. He it 
was who, when the doctor said she had better 
do something else than tend a loom, had sug¬ 
gested her keeping a few boarders gleaned from 
the women-weavers; he it waB who had done 
much for her, until she was no longer helpless, 
but full of help to him, unconsciously brighten¬ 
ing his life, and consciously endeavoring to do 


more, when someone told her how, ten years ago, 
his wife had run off from him, and soon alter 
died in a railway-accident; he it was— 

And yet, standing by the fire, watching her 
and her nimble fingers, he knew all that he had 
done, all that she had done, and it was borne in 
upon him that he must tell her that it must all 
be as though it had not been, and that she must 
stop sewing the “long white seam” of a gown 
she oo'uld never wear as his bride. He must 
tell her now, this very night. Watching the 
making of the wedding-dress gave him the 
strength of desperation. He would tell her. 

No: wait till she finished that seam. Some¬ 
how or other, it would seem cruel in him to 
stop it half-way. There, there: the seam was 
finishing—she was dragging the skirt over her 
knee, to begin on a new breadth. 

“ Ellen! ” 

She looked up and laughed. “ Have you 
found your tongue at last, Dan?” she said. 
“ I was wondering how long you’d keep quiet. 
Is anything wrong at the mill?” 

“ Ellen,” he answered, almost hoarsely, “ there 
is something I want to tell you—something 
I must tell you.” 

“The thing that must be told is usually the 
disagreeable thing. Don’t tell it to-night— 
1 want to be happy, to-night. Oh, yes, I know 
what it is, dear: it’s about my not being careful 
enough of my lungs. Why, I’m stronger than 
I ever was.” 

“ It’8 not about your lungs: it’s about—” 

“My eyes? Sewing here in the lamplight? 
Why—” 

She turned her head toward the door. “Is 
anybody out there?” she called. “I thought 
the door moved. Come m.” 

Sperry faced the door also. It slowly opened, 
and a woman entered, her white haggard face 
a marvel of suffering. 

Ellen sprang up and supported her to the 
fireplace and the chair there. 

“Mrs. Morgan,” she expostulated, “you 
ought not to come down the stairs alone; the 
first night you’ve been down, too. You really 
should not. You look as if it had been too 
much for you. Do you feel ill?” 

The woman waved her hand. 

“No,” she said. “I’m all right. My heart 

( 251 ) 
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hasn’t pained very much to-day. I beard you 
down here. I was rather lonely upstairs.” 

Sperry had not uttered a word. Ellen turned 
her eyes to him. How dark and glowering he 
looked! Now she understood what he was about 
to say, a little while back: he was out of humor 
because she had taken the sick woman in. She 
had not thought that Dan could be so hard¬ 
hearted, especially as he had done so much for 
her when she had been almost as much of a 
stranger as this woman. 

The woman touched her arm. 

“ I’d be obliged if you’d do a little something 
for me,” she said: “ I want a letter posted.” 

She held out an envelope. Ellen expected 
Dan to take it and gp with it to the post-office. 
He did not offer to touch the letter. Did ho 
carry his illiberality so far os that? Looking 
back a week, Ellen could recall how out-of-sorts 
he had been when the poor woman had come, 
and, without first consulting him, she had taken 
her in. Ellen had always consulted him, before 
that, as to whom she should have in the house. 
At any rate, the suffering CTeature should not 
be neglected. Ellen took the letter. 

“Of course I’ll post it for you,” she said, 
briskly. “ Now.” 

She left the room. In the little dark entry 
she called : “ Dan!” 

He came slowly to her. 

“ I know what yon mean by your frowning,” 
she whispered, half resentfully ; “ you’re angry 
because I did not refuse to board her, till I’d 
asked all about her and told you. But I am not 
quite heartless. And, Vhile I am away at the 
post-office, don’t let her see she is not welcome; 
for she is welcome, by me at least, and this is 
my house.” 

Never before had she spoken in this way to 
him, and her face burned as the words left her 
lips. She may have spoken the more harshly 
because he did not interrupt her; and a woman 
hates sullenness. She left him, with the words, 
closing the front-door # after her as she went out 
into the night. 

II. 

Spkmiy remained several minutes in the entry, 
after Ellen had gone. When he re-entered the 
room, his face was set and determined. 

The woman still sat in front of the fire, hold¬ 
ing out her transparent hands before the flame, 
her gaze directed to the table on which wo* 
Ellen’s wedding-gown. 

Spfcrry walked up to the fireplace, and looked 
down sternly at the woman. 

A faint color crept into her cheeks. 


RE THE WEDDING. 

J “ Dan,” she said. 

| He sank into a chair, his hands going up over 
l his eyes. 

j “Dan,” said the woman, again, “I sent her 
| out with the letter on purpose to got this oppor- 
| tunity. I see what’s warring within you. I 
! know you made up your mind, the very day I 
< came here, to do what you’re thinking to do 
| now. Upstairs, to-night, I felt wild, as if you'd 

I < do it to-night; and I came down to hinder you. 
Why don’t you ask whom my letter was for? It 
was for the chorus-leader of an opera-troupe; 
I’ve told him I’ll never sing again, never again.” 
“No,” he said, “you’ve come back to me 
) instead.” 

! “And bow glad you ought to be I’ve come.” 

“ Glad ?” 

* “ For Ellen’8 sake. The wedding’s settled 

< for next week; suppose I hadn’t come, and the 
< ceremony'd gone on ?” 

\ He shrank from her. 

\ “ I must hurry,” she said, “for she’ll be back 

< soon. I know you. I know what's in yoUr 
< mind to do: you want to tell Ellen who I am, 
| and that the wedding can’t go on. It will kill 
\ her! Yes, it will kill her! You will be her 
! murderer! Will you tell her that, ten years ago, 
^ I was married to you; that I had a beautiful 
\ voice, that attracted you to me first of all; that 

I my baby died before he was a month old; and 
that I was lost in the humdrum life, and wanted 
to join the chorus of nn opera-troupe', that sang 
) in the city where we lived ; and that you forbade 
\ it; and that I had one of my old heart-attacks, 
5 and grew sullen and gloomy; that, one night, 

I ' you came home and fbund your wifa gone with 
the op era-troupe; and that, from that day till 
a week ago, you never set eyes on her? Will 
yon tell her all this? And how you broke up 
your little home, cursing the wife you never 
\ could understand, and whose longings for some- 
< thing fbr which you had small sympathy you 

I ^ ignored with persistent dislike? And how you 
left familiar places, and drifted here—where, five 
years ago, a young girl came—well, you know 
^ the reBt. Will you tell her all this V 9 
j “ I have told her,” lie answered. 

| 8he started. 

| “Yon have? Then what else is on your 
S mind?” she asked, curiously. 

^ “ The death of Ellen.” 

\ “ Yon mean you’ll tell her, and that it will 

l kill her?” 
j “Yes.” 

“But it won’t. She’ll hate me—loathe me; 
but she’ll love you all the more. 1 know 
\ women.” 
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“Caroline! ” 

“Oh, yes,” she went on, excitedly, “I know 
women. She won’t even give you up. The 
law’s separated ns; I deserted yen for ten 
years; and that’ll surely make yon free, in the 
eyes of the law.” 

He caught her wrist. 

“Woman,” he said, “yon don’t know the 
girl I would marry. She’s a lady—-yea, a 
lady.” 

“Well?” 

“ 8he recognizes marriage differently from 
yon; yon, that had aspirations, as yen called 
’em; you, that ran off from yonr husband. She 
will never marry me as long as you lire.” 

His hearor laughed feebly. 

“Then you will break off with her? To 
break off with her is what I meant would kill 
her.” 

He dropped her arm, a look of despair in his 
free. 

“ Of course,” she went on, “ I am hardened, 
when 1 can argue in this Way, am I not 9 But 
it’s love that makes a marriage, and she loves 
you. And, if it's love that makes a marriage, 
you and I are not man and wife. For you 
don't love me, do you?” 

£he laughed, but looked keenly at him. 

“Why don't yon speak?” she demanded. 
“Yen know our marriage is enly in name— 
that I am nothing to yon.’* ' 

“Who* destroyed my love for you?” 

“That’s no answer. De you love me—ever 
so little?” 

“No.” 

She laughed again. 

“ That’s right,” she said, “ that’s right. And 
I— Of course you know you are nothing to 
me!” 

“You proved that, years ago.” 

“Yes, when I left you, with ideas of being 
educated, and getting out of the narrow rut my 
marriage bad led me into. See what those ideas 
have brought me to.” She held out her arms, 
that he might note how woefhlly thin she was. 

“ You were never strong; your heart always 
was weak.” 

“ You remember how weak it was, do you ? 
And how you used to carry me upstairs, when 
I had one of my spells, do you ? And how you 
used to cook little messes lbr me? And how, 
when baby came, and I said * Ha will be a great 
man,’ you said ‘ Better make him a good one,’ 
eh? And how, when the little dead thing lay 
on my breast, and I cried, and, like Rachel, 
would not be comforted, because he 4 was not,’ 
do you recollect how yon cried, too, and twined 


your arms about me, and we were like a pair of 
children?” 

“God help mol” he groaned. 

“ God help you 1” she took him up. “ He has 
helped you. Ellen tells me you’re foreman here; 
that, after she’s married, she'll not work any 
more; that you’ve saved money enough to build 
a house. I’ve quesoutied her; I’ve got every* 
thing from her. She’s a simple soul, just as 
men like women to be—no aspiration, no thought 
of conquering ciroumstanoes: and she’s no more 
fit to go through the world alone than a baby— 
than oun baby that died because the world was 
too hard ior him. I’m glad she’ll have such a 
strong protector as you are.” 

“ Don't aggravate me,” he said. 

“Then don’t you harm Ellen Jordan.” 

“Harm her?” 

“You love her, do you not?” 

“ What a shameless woman you are.” 

“For asking the question? You will not 
answer it, therefore I know bow much you love 
her. Well, as I say, it’s love that makes a 
marriage. This is what I came down to say: 
that you must not tell Ellen who I am. There 1 
Not a word! I mean it; you must not tell her 
who I am. I will not leave this room till you 
go tonight, and X defy you to tell her who I am 
while I am here.” 

She had risen to her feet, a look on her face 
that quelled him, reckless as he was. 

“Why did you come here?” he asked, sadly. 

“ I came because—” 

There was a sound in the entry. She dropped 
into her chair, as Ellen ran in. 

“I was longer than I thought,” she cried, all 
glowing. “ 1 met Mary Green, and she would 
talk about the house here, and how she’ll manage 
when it’ll be hers. She is going to take every¬ 
thing off my hands. I posted the letter. You 
feel all right, Mrs. Morgan?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you think you’ll have a good nigbt?” 

“ Ye*.” 

Ellen did. not look at her lover. She was a 
little hurt to find him so uncharitable. 

But, after awhile, during which she filled the 
kettle and put it on the hob, her skirts brushing / 
him as she did so, and smoothing Mrs. Morgan’s 
hair for a moment—ehe had a wonderful desire 
to smooth hair—she picked up her wedding- 
gown. With this in her hand, she came to the 
woman at the fire. 

“ Do yon like it?” the aeked, glancing at Dan 
to see if he noticed her intention to make up 
with him. He was gloomily watching a flicker¬ 
ing stick in the fireplace. 
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Mrs. Morgan took hold of the white finery. 

“You will look very sweet in this,” she said. 

Still Dan would not glance at Ellen. 

“Were you married in white?” asked Ellen, 
looking at Dan all the time. “Were you mar¬ 
ried in white?” 

“No.” 

“ You have been a widow a long time, haven't 
you?” 

“ For years.” 

“You don’t mourn any more, do you?” 

“No.” 

“ Few men are worth mourning for, they say, 
at least for years,” edging a little closer to Dan. 

“ I never grieved for my husband.” 

The startled Ellen looked at the widow. 

“ Surely, you loved him?” she asked. 

“I think not,” was the answer; “I think 
not.” 

Ellen’s hand crept out till it touched Dan. 

“Not love your husband when you married 
him?” she cried. 

Sperry sprang to his feet. 

“ Ellen,” he said, huskily, “ I can’t stand 
this. I have something to say to you.” 

“ Only that I am in the way,” said the woman 
in front of the fire. 

Without a word, Sperry took up his bat and 
left the house. 

Ellen was in tears. 

“lie never treated me bo before,” she sighed. 

“ It was my fault,” said the other. 

Ellen did not contradict her. 

“You think a good deal of him, I suppose, 
Ellen?” 

“ I am not like some women,” was the answer: 
“ I love the man I marry, and to be parted from 
him would be worse than death. Besides, hasn’t 
he done everything for me? Oh, if you only 
knew his goodness! I was friendless, nearly ; 
I might have drifted away into—I don’t know 
what. He saw how things were, and he came to 
me. 4 Little girl,’ he says, Bad as can be; and 
then he tells me about women’s vanity, and how 
easy it is for vanity to lead a woman to do that 
which will wreck more than her own happiness 
and peace of mind. I knew, later, that he was 
telling me the story of his wife. Oh, she was 
a wicked woman—I’m sure of it, though he never 
blames her. All ha says is only that they were 
not meant for each other. She ran away with 
an opera-chorus, and died, a little while later, 
in a railroad-accident. But Dan, he always 
speaks kindly of her. He says it was only her 
vanity. I’m sure he has a good deal of feeling 
for her, even yet. He was very low-spirited 
when 1 first knew him, and that was five years 


or so after his wife had left him. But I’ve done 
all I could to cheer him up. I’ve always looked 
happy when he was by, even when I didn’t feel 
happy myself: and bo I helped to turn his 
thoughts from his wife, and make him reconciled. 
Oh, yes; Dan’s everything to me now, and, 
when he acts like to-night, it hurts me. But,” 
drying her eyes, “ he’ll be all right to-morrow— 
he’ll have to be. And he’ll feel sorry; for he 
can’t get on without me, and I’m as much to 
him as he is to me.” 

The woman at the fire sat with her hands 
peaceably folded in her lap and her head bent; 
but she made no reply. 

“And .we’ll be married next week,” Ellen ran 
on, “ and I’ll do all I can to make his life just 
one brightness—I will, indeed. I’ll try to make 
up for the misery he’s had. Next week 1 Maybe 
you’ll be here next week.” 

44 1 shall not be here.” 

44 Going?” a little hope in her voice. For 
Dan’s manner made her desirous of getting rid 
of her unwelcome boarder, if she could do so 
without being brutal. 44 Going?” 

44 Yea: before next week.” 

Ellen became cheerier. 

44 Maybe you could find a healthier place,” 
she said. Then: 44 Oh, by the way, wouldn’t 
you like to take this needle and run up this 
seam for me, while I see to the kitchen-fire?” 

She held out the wedding-gown. 

44 1 am ill,” her boarder said, in a low voice. 
44 Help me to my room.” 

Ellen dropped the gown. 

44 Ill?” 

44 Yes. I shall be better in bed.” 


III. 

When Ellen had seen her upstairs, she came 
down to the parlor again. The gown must be 
finished. Why not stay up and sew on it? Besides, 
Dan’s ill-humor would not let her sleep, if she 
went to bed. She wished she had not been cross 
to him. She wondered if he had understood 
when she touched him, while Mrs. Morgan so 
heartlessly spoke of never having loved her 
husband. 

How long she sat there sewing, she knew not. 
The clock in the kitchen struck once, and she 
sewed. It struck twice. It was quiet all around 
her, and she could imagine the many stars in 
the night outside shining on Dan’s home, on her 
home, on the narrow home of Dan’s poor wife. 
Her head lowered over her sewing. 

44 Dear Lord! ” she murmured, 44 Thou west 
at the marriage in Cana, where Thou turnedst 
the water into wine. Turn the water into wine 
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at Dan's and my marriage: make it a true 
marriage, and me and him true wife and : 
husband.” 

And then there came a strange whisper through 
the place, her name called as it had never been 
called before: 

“Ellen! Ellen!” and again “Ellen! Ellen!” 

“ It’s Mrs. Morgan I” 

She flew up the stairs. 

“Ellen, I told you that I should not be here 
at your wedding. I told you that I was going : 
away, and I am, to-night; I am going on a 
stormy voyage—out to judgment.” 

Ellen had never been in the presence of 
death before this, and to be here alone! She 
might wake some of her boarders, but— 

Her thought went out to Dan, strong Dan, her 
husband in a week. 

“ I’ll go for the doctor,” she said. “ I’ll stop 
for Dan on the way. I know the dear fellow j 
will come back with me. I’m sorry I was cross.” I 

She ran quickly out of doors and hurried to- j 
ward her lover’s house. She threw a pebble at > 
the window of Sperry’s room, and he came down \ 
to her. She threw herself into his arms. j 

“ Oh, forgive me, Dan, forgive me. But you j 
were a little hard. I’m going for the doctor, s 
Mrs. Morgan is dying. I can’t bear to look at > 
death. You always have been kind to the sick. :< 
Go to her, for my sake, and let me go for the; 
doctor. She’s all alone.” 

IV. 

When Sperry reached the bedside, his wife ; 
lay with her eyes closed. 

He stood and looked at her. All the past: 
rose before him, all her young life and his. 

“Caroline!” 

She raised her lids. 

“ Dan!” She smiled dreamily. “ It has come 
at last. Are you sorry ?” She roused. “ Sorry 
it was a mistake about that accident, Where I 
was said to have died? I've been ill a long ; 
time. I had few friends. One day, I went to ; 
our old home, went to baby’s grave. Then I j; 
began to ask a—about you. I heard you were j: 
here. I’d taken my maiden-name, and I was ;j 
changed in appearance. I came here. I heard > 
you’d soon be married. I knew it was wrong ; 
in me; I knew I’d destroyed every claim I once , 
had on your regard, that even a legal claim :j 
might not be mine; but I rather wanted to be ; 
near you, to see her you’d marry. I came to 
this house one night a week ago, meaning to : 
invent a question, and so see Ellen; she came ;i 
to the door, and I fell, sick and weary. She I 
called you out of the parlor, and you carried ;! 


me to this room. I hoped you would not know 
me. But I saw that you did, and how 1 
regretted coming! But I was too weak to go, 
and I knew it wouldn’t be long.” She raised 
herself on her elbow. “The wedding must be 
next week; don’t put it off.” Then she sank 
back, crying: “ Don’t look at me that way! don't 
look at me that way!” 

“ I must tell Ellen,” he said. 

“ Not now, not now; wait till I am placed 
out of sight—not before. She’d look on my 
cold white face in the coffin, even, and find 
something there to hate. For she hates me, 
as your wife, as muoh as you do.” 

“I?” 

“Oh, yes, you hate me. There is nobody in 
the whole world that cares for me. Even in 
heaven, maybe, my mother and father will blame 
me. Only my little baby will not, for I loved 
him so, and 1 gave him his life. Yet to think 
of going to 8tick a vast place as heaven, and 
having only a tiny ohild to love me there!” 

“ There is Christ.” 

She raised herself and threw her arms about 
him. 

“You don’t hate me,” she sobbed, “or you 
would never think of Christ’s love for me.” 

Did his arms wreathe around her? Did he 
hold her to him as ha had not held her for ten 
years? 

When she was quiet, he laid her back upon the 
pillow. 

“ You don’t believe that I never cared for you, 
Dan?” 

“ No, Caroline, no.” 

“ You believe that I suffered, when I had 
done the cruel deed, and ran from you?” 

“ Yes, yes, if you say so.” 

“Dan, I wanted you to be higher in the 
world, in wealth; I thought I could bring it 
about, but you forbade me. I determined to do 
it against your will, and I failed. I was 
ashamed—nay, afraid—to come back to you 
then, and I could have sung if my heart had 
held out. I might have been a prima-donna; 
they said so, but—” 

Her strength was ebbing, her voice trailing off 
into the unintelligible. 

He leaned down over her. 

“ Caroline!” he whispered. 

She shivered at the sound of his voice. Her 
eyes opened vride. 

“Caroline, can you understand me?” 

“Under— Yea—” 

“ My love for you made me gloomy and 
broken. I have always loved you.” 

“ But—you must love Ellen. She loves you, 
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POPPIES. — KATY DID. 


faithfully, truly. She must be your wife. 
Promise! Promise me! I have the right!” 

“ Ellen is much to me. She will be my wife.” 
“Dear Dan—baby—” 

A hand was laid on his, that clapped hers. 
He looked around. Ellen stood there, white as 
the wedding-gown below-stairs. “The doctor 
will be here directly,” she said. Then she 
broke down: “I heard you, Don; I listened. 
Caroline!” 

She put her arms about the form on the bed, 
and raised the drooping head to her breast. 


“ Poor woman ! Poor wife and mother! She 
must not go to her little baby without a last 
kiss from them that love her here.” 

She put out a hand, and guided Sperry’s face 
to his wife’s. Then she let him go, and laid a 
kiss over his, upon Caroline’s lips. 

There was a flutter of the pale eyelids. A 
sweet smile came up over the face, like a sun* 
rise over a ruin. 

A step sounded in the room. 

“ I can do nothing here,” said the doctor’s 
voice; “ she has gone to the Great Physician I” 


POPPIES. 

BT BELLE BBEMEB. 


Onlj some drowsy poppies, 

Freeh from their dewy bed. 

With slumbrous drooping petals, 
Purple and white fthd red. 

Only some lary poppies, 

That make my senses teem 
With many a vagrant fancy 
Sweet as an Orient dream. 

1 see an old-time garden, 

Where cinnamon-roses bloom 
And lilac and honeysuckle 
Diffuse their sweet perfume; 

With clove-pinks in the border, 

And the larkspur free and bold, 
And gorgeous tiger-lilies, 

That flaunt in their cloth-of-gold. 

Pnrple-and-crimson poppies, 

Heavy and languid-eyed. 


Grow, with the bleeding-soldier, 
Lovingly side by side. 

With a sweet balsamic odor 
From the “ Balm in Gilead ” troes, 

While, in the yellow sunshine, 

Busily hum the bees. 

I lie on theeoented border. 

Stretched out on a bed of thyme, 

Aud under my head, for a pillow, 

A wonderful book of rhyme, 

And lazily watch the cloudlets 
Far off in the summer sky; 

Like argosies leaving harbor, 

The shadowy fleets go by. 

What’s tills? My eyelids are heavy. 

My poppies are withered—I seem 

To have slept—the garden has vanished: 
It was only a poppied dream. 


KATY DID. 


BY MINN 


In the porch together,, in the long ago. 

Sat a stately father, crowned with locks of snow; 

Sat a saintly mother, silver-haired and sweet, 

All in Quaker garments, cap and kerchief neat. 

Loadlt piped the cricket by the wooden stU, 

All along the valley wailed the whip-poor-will; 

Thongh the dew was heavy, though the hour was late, 
Katy with her lover lingered at the gate. 

Through the vines about thorn, peeved the ancient pair, 
Seeing, in the moonlight, gleams of golden hair. 
Milk-white arms uplifted, twining finger-tips, 

And a silken mustache meeting rosebud lips. 

“ Katy did—she kissed him! ” cried the sire, with thatne. 
“Katy? No, she didn’t!” shrieked the startled dame. 

So, while loud and louder grew the hot debate, 

Katy and her lover left the garden-gate— 


Left it wide behind them, left the angry strife, 

Ban away together, hand-in-hand, for life. 

Fell a sudden stillness, such as comes with death— 
E’en the piping cricket seemed to hold its breath* 
While fee agM ooupte saw a glory fall 
pn the grasses lowly, on : the lilies tall, 

Aud beheld a spirit, standing still aud straight, 

In the Solemn silence, by the garden-gate. 

Spoke the spirit stemly: “ Man and woman gray. 
Doomed art thou to argue forever and a day— 
Doomed to vex the question, but to never know 
Whether winsome Katy really kissed her bean.” 

So he quickly changed them, in their leafy screen. 
Into little insects, gaasy-winged and green. 

In the trees ho set them, there to watch and wait 
Many Katies kissing loven at the gate. 
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“OUR SET” AT KOCKAWAY. 


BY MISS LF, t M’CBBA. 

Rookawat Bbach, L. I., i ennuiis the perpetual warfare between our two 

August 13th, 1886. eliquee. 

1>bai. hanM Sisraa: You will undewtod when I tell you Angie 

I Imagine I see you ourled up in your ham- Somers is here, with all her style, sarcasm, and 
mock, feeling unusually sentimental, and bewail- 5 underhand scheming, that make her so univer- 
ing your years — or, rather, look of years— j sally loved (?) in Hartford, and she has gathered 
which debar yoa from society and all aocom- \ a set around her of just the kind of girls that 

ponying frivolity. Then you sigh and Say: | follow in her train at home. 

*'‘ Even Josie forgets me and her promise to write Of course; yoii heard, when Lilt Hart and 
all about every thing tttat happens there.” But I were planning this summer’s campaign, as 
wait, dearie. j she called it-—it whs sometime in January—that 

Nothing has happened that was worth the i she was expecting her sister Leila to join us, 
telling, and 1 hated to blast forever your bright and I sent fbr Cousin Ada. We four make quite 
dreams of a summer at Rockaway. I hate to j a sfeieot clique, I assure you. Leila is tall and 
confess it^-I wouldn’t to anyone but you, Meg, j dignified—but nice, for all that—and has just 
and don’t you dare breathe the 4vow*l in Hart- < graduated from Wellesley with a degree of 
ford—but this iscaeeu is an utter foikrte t at least, j knowledge appalling to think of. Ada is our 
as fur as flirting and beaux are concerned. And j beauty * and Sweeter even than she used to be. 
what else does a season at the bench mean? j What havOo she Would make, were there any 

People display their money and fine clothes \ material to make havoc of! 

in town; but remember, dear little unsophis- j Litl is the same jolly girl she is at home, and 
ticated, the girls oome down to the shore as j she and the feud are all that keep us alive, 
“fishers of men”: and then “life is real, and j Angie has set up Gertrude Cone—a pert little 
life is earnest,” sure enough. At home, you \ piece of vanity—as beauty, in opposition to Ada, 
know, the young married ladies^ Tather put us j and does all she can to cut us. We spore no 
in the shade; but, at the beach, the primmest \ pains in keeping “even.” But, Meg, you must 
mamma’s ugliest daughter can generally manage ! be yawning, so I hasten to tell you of the party 
to captivate someone. But this summer! If it > lost night. Yes, we really had a ball, and we 
were riot my very first season out; I would say: \ girls had , out so many plans and hopes for 
“Society is not what it used to be,” as old Miss \ the occasion that I almost weep to recount it. 
Hopkins always assorts when matters donft suit The invitations were out over a week, and some 
her. For, though ail things are propitious—the ; young men from Long Branoh were expected to 
weather, the arbors, and the picnic-grounds—^ graCe the occasion. 

not a single eligible young mrin ha* loomed A week is Hot along time, ordinarily speaking, 
within this sad hOriaon. Now, you know very but this one ha* seemed of India-rubber duration 
well that your sister does not bother her bead —stretching fiifthdr and further into the future, 
over matrimeny —* considering << sufficient unto And, when the night did come, it was with great 
the day the evil thereof”—tut that she enjoys blasts of wind and rein, that fairly made the 
nothing quite so much as u good flirtation. piauo ^igle: 0f Course, no one eould come 
So it is getting tiresome, this flocking by our- from a distance, and we forlorn boarders of the 
stives up and down the beach, trying to look Grande hod to “ball” by ourselves. Don’t 
nwftilly oontented, and wondering at the same overlook the putiJ Meg; you are so fond of 
time if the next steamboat will bring “anybody them, I remember. 

Bice”—which, of odurse, means anybody in When 'my* blue silk and I appeared, the sOene 
bifurcate garments. was pathetic indeed. Ada was waltzing with an 

And, when the boot does come, we nil gravitate old baldheaded man—the one, Lill says, who 
to the wharf, on some threadbare pretext, to wears his bangs around the back of his head—and 
meet—a new bevy of girls! or, perhaps, a bridal Leila with the proprietor’s son, who is at least 
party! Oh, it is heart-rending! two sises too email for her: while Lill, our merry 

The only thing that has saved us from fatal \ Lill, sat alone itt all the glory of her new pink 
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satin, twisting her gloves, and trying to look 
absorbed in the music. 

A dudish bachelor—who might as well be 
labeled “small favors thankfully received”— 
stepped up and asked me to favor him with a waltz; 
but I declined abruptly, and flew to Lill’8 rescue. 
I saw the Somers set smiling derisively on her, 
in her forsaken quarter; for they had actually 
cornered three masculinities, and were odious in 
their triumph. 

I rallied our four, we had a waits and some 
ice together, and then sailed to our rooms in 
haughty disdain. And that was the end of 
our ball. 

When we were safely locked in my room, our 
indignant tongues broke loose, and we all talked 
at once—all but Ada, and she just sighed, and 
smoothed the feathers on her fan. 

Said Lill, jerking loose a button of her shoe at 
each word : “Well, girls—I’m—not going—to— 
poke—here—any longer. Let’s—‘ vamos’ 1 ” and 
she tossed the shoe itself under the table to 
emphasize her rebellion. 

We all agreed, and—but I am “ under oath ” 
to keep the lodge-secrets, and can’t tell even 
you. 

Rest assured, whatever we may or may not 
do, we will not be “at home” till the season is 
over, and we will come pff with oolors flying 
high above the Somers clique. 

Keep all this to yourself, sister mine, and 
write me immediately. 

With love in arithmetical progression, I am 
Yours dolefully, 

Josik Yait Arsdals. 

Rockaway, August 20th. 

M*g, My Dear : 

It is only a week since I wrote you that 
exhaustive (and exhausting?) letter, but ever 
so many things can happen in seven days. 
That night, in our council of war, we decided 
to get a telegram from Ada’s father—a fictitious 
one, of course, for the benefit of Miss Somers & 
Co.—calling her to come home for a jpchting- 
trip, and inviting us to make up the party. 
Then we would depart in triumph, leaving the 
dismal beach and bachelors to the tender mer¬ 
cies of the other girls. 

But, the next morning, Leila was so ill we 
had to have the doctor, and she is scarcely able 
to sit up yet. So we are still here, perforce. i 

But several things have happened which have 
enlivened the days considerably. Firstly; On 
Monday, a Boston widower put in appearance. 
He is young, aristocratic, and would be a catch, 
only widow era are rather under par, this season. 


He instantly became devotion itself to Lill, 
scarcely so much as bestowing a glance on Ger- 
: trude Cone, who took pains to remark in my 
hearing that, of all people, she disliked widowers 
:j the most. 

On the same boat, came—what this resort has 
I long lacked—an old maid. Her name is Jean 
| McDougall, and she came direct from Edinburgh 
| —so the register tells us. Ada says she is not 
: so ugly, wrinkled, or crabbed-looking “as she 
: might be ’—“as we will be,” adds Lill, “when 
; we’re past hope and thirty.” 

Indeed, she is quite young—for an old maid— 
:j and her face is a history, rather than a prophecy, 
:j to me. 

Bhe dresses habitually in gray, and wears her 
hair in soft waves, away from her face. 

Delia Denton—who, by the way, says all the 

I spiteful things Angie can’t think of—said it was 
“high time the wrinkles dropped out of her hair 
and into her forehead,” and I just gave her my 
opinion of such remarks. 

Indeed, we three—Leila was in bed—decided 
to like and defend her, and were succeeding 
admirably, until Ada overheard her tell Mrs. 
j Price that American young ladies seemed 
l “strangely deficient in manners, especially in 
i their treatment of one another.” 

We met, and agreed on the spot that, like the 
Chinese, she must “ go.” However, I am wast- 
ing ink on nothing, so let me skip till Thursday. 
We were at dinner, and a doleftil time we were 
having. 

You know we four, with our dear old chap¬ 
erone—who, by the by, is a mere figure-head— 
have a table to ourselves, and we generally have 
our best time at meals. But Leila was indisposed, 
Ada sleepy from having sat up late with her, 
Lill cross because she got no letters and her 
supply of candy had given out, and I feeling 
generally out-of-sorts and blue as an indigo- 
bag. 

To crown all, it was raining. Lill and I sit 
with our backs to the entrance, so, when the door 
opens, it is Ada’s duty to announce the arrival, 
sotto voce. 

In the midst of an intense, almost tangible, 
silence, that day, sounds of approaching foot¬ 
steps were heard, and the head-waiter flew to 
the door. We looked at Ada, but she just drew 
a quick breath and gasped “ Girls 1” 

I turned around, to see the handsomest young 
: man my eyes ever beheld, and to hear the pro* 
prietor's wife introduce him as her cousin, “Mr. 
Humphreysville, of Montreal.” 

Then Lill and I remembered our manners and 
\ macaroni, and began a little quiet discussion 
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over our plates. It was all a ruse of Mrs. 
Curtis’s, I told Lill, to keep her establishment 
going; for she saw plainly that we girls were 
so weary of the stupidity that we would all 
decamp in a week, and never—no, never—come 
back to Kockaway. Yes, she had just imported 
him as a curiosity—a bone of contention, as it 
were, to keep us interested. Lill looked solemn, 
and replied: “ No, Josie, she had a higher and 
mightier motive than that. Look at our appe¬ 
tites ! There being no young men around, none 
of us could very well be in love, and, therefore, 
subsist on pickles and ices. And, in lieu of other 
amusement, we have turned our attention to 
making havoc with her pies and puddings. 
One little dreams what a source of amusement 
eating is, until one tries it.” And she looked 
so wise, I could not disagree. 

Then we began to plan how to entangle this 
new arrival, at least to keep him away from the 
Somers clique. 

“Ada is the one for him to fall in love with, 
but you and I must act the part of ‘flying 
artillery,’ and keep him within our circle.” 

“ You are too sad a flirt, Jo, and I—well, I 
have the widower to look after, and don’t sup¬ 
pose I could get him if I tried,” Lill asserted, 
with a yawii; “ and now,” she concluded aloud, 
“ I am going for oranges for Leila, and cara¬ 
mels—for myself, of course.” 

“ Why, Miss LUla, it is raining!” exclaimed 
our chaperone, in dismay. 

“Oh, don’t worry, Mrs. James, I*m fast 
colors!” and our headstrong Lill was gone. 
Ada and I hastened to our rooms, and began a 
discussion on our toilets for the soiree of the 
evening. 

“ I shall look my very best, and catch him, 
if he is catchable,” Ada said, and added apol¬ 
ogetically: “to get ahead of Gertrude, you 
know.” 

We were just beginning to put on our “ war¬ 
paint,” as Lill calls it, when that irrepressible 
creature burst into the room with her gossamer 
dripping and her arms fhll of bundles. 

“ Oh, girls, girls!” she gasped, waltzing over 
our cast-off raiment, and dropping a package 
on every chair: “ what do you think ? I had 
to stay at Ross’s shop, it rained so, and there— 
I left my overshoes in the hall, Ada—I met 
the adorable cousin, and he—taste these creams, 
girls—and he carried the umbrella over me, 
coming home.” 

“ I presume you came by the pike, and around 
by Stony Point, judging by the time the trip 
took,” I remarked, sarcastically. 

“Oh, Jo! you will evaporate, if you don’t 


quit looking so cloudy. No, we came straight, 
but had to stop in the arbor till the last shower 
was over. He is charming; but what a hole we 
made in that package of caramels!” she con¬ 
cluded, ruefully. 

The soiree that night was a decided success, 
in spite of Leila’s absence and the consequent 
spaces in the musical programme. Ada sur¬ 
passed even herself, in looks, and made an 
evident impression on Mr. Hump., etc. Let 
me write it so to save time, Meg. That is 
wliat 1 call him, in our rooms. 

He likes Lill, too, 1 observed, but he paid 
considerable attention to Angie, also. 

I’m afraid he is a flirt, or that Mrs. Price 
has been gossiping to him about us girls, and 
he thinks he will make capital of the stand¬ 
ing feud; but he is a veritable Prince Charming, 
so far as money and position are concerned. 

I noticed that once he looked long and earn¬ 
estly, right over Ada’s pretty blonde head, at 
Miss McDougall, who was standing alone by 
a window, looking out, in her sad passive 
way. She is always at the window, it seems 
to me; and she can do nothing more grace¬ 
fully than anyone I ever saw. He Surely is not 
going to fall in love with our old maid ? Pshaw, 
no! besides, Ada told me on our way upstairs 
that he asked her to ride with him to-day, to the 
Sound, and, even as I write, they are dashing 
out the gateway, casting dust into the eyes and 
dismay into the hearts of the Somers set on the 
tennis-ground. 

Clap your hands, Meg, and say “ Hurrah for 
our side!” I will keep you posted, and you may 
rest assured that success lies before Hart, Van 
Arsdale & Co. 

Yours in love and Rockaway, 

Sister Josib. 

Rockaway, September 10th. 

Pear Meg : 

We have had exciting days here at the Grande 
since I last wrote you, and now the season is 
over and we are all packed up, ready for the 
farewell scene. 

It will be fio heart-rending affair, you may be 
sure, after the miserable episodes of the past two 
weeks 

Dele Denton and Lill had a quarrel, Saturday. 
We found Angie had been trying to make the 
widower believe all sorts of things about Lill— 
she was doing it for Dele’s benefit, who is dread¬ 
fully in love with him—and Dele herself was 
actually caught bribing a boy to eavesdrop when 
Lill and he were walking in the gardens. 

You must not tell, Meg, but Lill and Mr. 
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Lawrence are just as good as engaged. It is a $ 
regulation case of love at first sight, and not a i 
bad match for Lilia, either, for all we made fun ? 
of him at first. < 

But Mr. Hump., etc.—how we have rused and < 
wrangled over him, and he seemed to delight in i 
making matters worse by dividing his atten- < 
tions pretty evenly, though lately Ada has had \ 
decidedly the majority. He has even taken S 
Miss McDougall driving occasionally, though > 
she stays pretty closely in her rooms. > 

Yesterday was the time set for the annual 
“ parting picnic,” and, it became instinctively j 
understood among the girls, the grand closing j 
contest over Mr. H. Ada and I had quite a } 
time deciding on our suits. Leila had suddenly j 
lost interest in the affair, since she received a j 
letter from Ralph—Somebody, which seemed to > 
contain, some thought, absorbing topics; and 
Lill said it didn’t matter whether she wore 
her wrapper or not, Mr. L. would think her 
charming. 

Ada decided on pale-blue muslin, and I wore 
that cream-colored batiste you like so much, 
though it is hardly appropriate for a picnic. 

Well, everything went off charmingly, and 
Ada had Mr. H. at her elbow incessantly— 
though he seemed strangely abstracted, and only 
lively by spells—while I engrossed every other 
young man worth having, on the ground. The 
Somers set were defeated—routed utterly—and 
went home two hours before we did. 

The day came to an end, as all days are in 
the habit of doing sooner or later; and, once in 
our room, I began to tell Leila of opr triumph, 
and turned to congratulate Ada on her conquest. 
But I was astonished—struck speechless: a sure 
sign of amazement in me—to see her drop in 
a heap on the couch and begin to cry. “ Don’t, 
Josic,” she wailed; “he didn’t propose at all. 
In fact, he’s going away to-night, and told me 
good-bye, and sent his regrets, to you all.” 
A long pause ensued ; then I rallied, and began 
to soothe the dear little girl by telling her the 
other set would never know that, and that his 
going away so suddenly would only make them 


think he had been refased, and thus add to our 
triumph. So she dried her eyes, and we spent 
the evening trying to pack our trunks unassisted. 

Now we are all ready for the boat. 

The Somers set left fifteen minutes ago, hnd 
Lill leaned perilously faf over the verandah¬ 
railing, to shake her last empty paper sack after 
them; but they never deigned to look up. 

Here Leila called us, to listen to the following 
startling announcement from the Rockaway 
Daily: 

“ Married. — Last evening, September 9th, 
in the private parlor of the Grande, Rev. Dr. 
Hastings officiating, Mr. Percy Humphreysville, 
of Montreal, to Miss Jean McDougall, of Edin¬ 
burgh.” 

The romance connected with this marriage is 
worthy of mention. We understand that Mr. H. 
met his bride, some two years ago, when travel¬ 
ing in Scotland: that an engagement ensued, 
which was subsequently dissolved by mutual 
consent—some misunderstanding, we presume, 
i The lovers drifted apart, and were only brought 
j together through strategy on the part of the 
i groom’s cousin—Mrs. Curtis, of the Grande. 

\ The sequel is here unfolded, and the editors 
\ of the Rockaway press tender their congratu- 
J lation to Mrs. Curtis on her successful effort in 
\ a worthy cause, and join all friends in bidding 
> the happy pair God-speed to their home in 
? Montreal. 

\ Leila still stared at the paper, Ada smoothed 
i out her ribbons, I looked out of the window, and 
\ Lill rattled the brushes on the dresser till she 
j blurted out: “ Oh, well, girls, we are off in five 
< minutes: and, ten to one. the Somers set will 
| never bear of it, anyway.” 

\ “Oh, you don’t care: you came out ahead of 
! them,” piped Ada, plaintively. 

\ “Married while we were packing!” was 
\ Leila’s exclamation. 

S But they all acquiesced in my decision, viz: 
j “ We will not come to Rockaway next summer.” 
| The boat is here: so good-bye, dearie, and love 
i enough to last till I see you. 

\ Josie Van Absdale. 


‘GOD IS OUR STRENGTH.” 


II &IV. JAMES BRYAN. 


Where’hr yon are, whato'ei betide*, 

Still strive, still do yoar best. 

Give strength and will and heart besides— 
To God leave all the rest. 


If fortune falls, If friends are cold, 
'Twere cowardly to yield I 
Hold fast your faith. Still as of old, 
God li our strength and shield. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The doors of the fisher* huts stood open, 
showing their rough interiors, brightly lighted 
by fires burning in the elay chimneys. 

Out upon the Uke, the wind yet raged, and 
the water broke in long White ragged lines 
against the low shore, sweeping back into the 
growth of the swamp, and up along the deep 
bed of the bayou. 

Not a life was lost. De Villenaret and his 
fourteen guests had all been brought hither, to 
the shelter of the fishermen’s roofe. 

Mfere Corbi, well skilled in her craft, had 
passed from door to door, administering hot 
tisanes and directing the women how best to 
nurse their guests into warmer life. 

The darkness of the tempest had passed, and 
the moon threw a pallid light over bayou and 
swamp. Far aloft, upon the sobbing wind, the 
eypress trees tossed their long moss-tatters. 

In Dominique’s hut were gathered several of 
the rescued party. Miss Gaillard sat in the old 
fisherman’s great chair. She was pale, and 
rested her cheek wearily upon her hand, and 
her soft hair, braided, hung to the floor, drying 
in the heat of the fire, here and there catching 
light among its golden gleams. 

Boraito looked through the opened window. 
She had on one of Barbatra’e dresses—a dark-blue 
cotton gown, with plaid bandana crossed over 
shoulders and bosom. The dress was too short, 
but Miss GaillardV pretty feet were cased in 
Barbara’s blue stockings and low shoes. Alto¬ 
gether, to the young fisherman, she had never 
appeared fairer—certainly, to him, she had 
never seemed nearer than now, in this garb, 
the costume he remembered as his mother’s. 

44 Ciel,” cried the irrepressible brunette, who 
had emerged, all brilliance, frbm the terror of 
the storm, “ del, this is a masquerade. If 
only you were not quite So weak, So languid, 
Mary chfere, we might dance a fanoy dance.” 

“A fancy dance?” oried Gorton Vauderlich, 
who was cowering by the fire. “I think we 
have danced enpugh for to-night, mademoiselle. 
I don’t know where you will find partners.” 

“1 did not, for one moment, imagine that 
Monsieur Vanderlioh could possibly do me that 


honor,” answered the girl, shrugging her shoul¬ 
ders and flashing on him a gktnoe of ineffable 
eonfempt. “Evidently, he was rendered too 
unhappy by the storm. He might be called 
‘ Le Miserable.’ ” 

“Pray, then, whom would you take, made¬ 
moiselle?” retorted Vanderlioh. “Certainly, my 
honored uncle would refuse even you.” 

“ I would choose the fisherman who saved us 
all,” interrupted Mademoiselle Rita, her feoe 
glowing with excitement. “He was like—like 
—a king, out there in that water; so calm, ah, 
Dieu 1 so tranquil, so strong.” 

8he looked around and stopped, noting Bar¬ 
bara’s face. The young girl, leaning against the 
chimney, bent forward, listening eagerly, striv¬ 
ing, with her imperfect knowledge of English, 
to gather the sense of Mademoiselle Rita’s 
wordB. Seeing herself observed, she drew back, 
blushing brightly. 

, “ He is your fiand, is he not?” cried the 
brunette, in French. 

“ No, mademoiselle, no—he is only my 
Mend,” said Barbara, hanging her head; “ but 
I have known him all my life. There is no 
one more true and brave than Leon.” * 

“ Her Mend, whom she has known all her 
life, and there is no one more true and brave 
than Leon,” laughed the brunette, translating. 

“ Did i not declare, the day of our entrance 
into the domain of the swamp, that this indi¬ 
vidual shewd himself a rara avis?” asked the 
professor, looking around benignly from the 
depth of a great sailor’s-jacket. 

“Yes,” answered Mary Gaillard, lifting her 
drooping head and clasping her uncle’s hand. 

“And how do you feel now, Mary?” 

“ Muoh better—indeed, quite strong. That 
old woman is an excellent nurse. I don’t know 
what she gave me, but I slept two hours. I 
think she must be Italian, uncle, her French is 
so odd. After all, Monsieur de Yiiienaret was 
right These people seem of several nations.” 

“Have you seen De Yiiienaret, Gerton?” 
called the professor. “And do you know what 
prospect—” 

“ I have not seen him,” interrupted the 
nephew, moodily. 
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“He is coming now, uncle. Be lenient,” 
implored Mary Gaillard. 

All looked toward the low doorway. De 
Villenaret entered alone. He was deathly pale, 
and the red flannel shirt which he had borrowed, 
coming close about his white throat, added a 
tinge of pallor to his ghastly face. 

The professor looked stern, but was silent. 

“I have nothing to say, nothing to say,” 
cried De Villenaret, “ except this: if you have 
suffered, I too have suffered. I thought FauAon 
a good amateur captain: I thought he under¬ 
stood the water hereabout and the management 
of sails. Can you forgive me?” he asked, 
coming toward Mary Gaillard. 

She raised her eyes and smiled faintly. Bor¬ 
nito marked the smile and the uplifted look, 
and wondered. 

“You don’t ask my forgiveness,” cried Made¬ 
moiselle Rita: “but you hove it. Only do, 
I pray you, learn how to swim before you again 
take a party of helpless ladies on the water. 
If I hadn’t caught that—” 

“ Suppose,” interrupted Mary Gaillard, “sup¬ 
pose, instead of talking about the post, we 
talk of the future. My aunt and your sister, 
dear Rita, are quite well, they tell me; I am 
better, and so are you. The storm is almost 
over. What prospect have we for the night, 
Mr. do Villenaret?” 

“ I have not waited to ask. As soon as they 
told me that all was well, and as soon as I was 
able, I hastened hither. I—you must believe 
that I have suffered torture,” he added, in a 
low voice, as he bent toward Miss Gaillard. 

“That I well believe,” she replied, in the 
same tone. 

“Ah, Dieu—when I counted our number and 
found that you were missing—” 

“ We will not spoak of that,” she interrupted. 
“ Uncle saw who had taken me in charge. It is 
wonderful, the confidence he feels in that man— 
that fisherman—a confidence which I share, 
Mr. de Villenaret,” she added, gravely. 

“A confidence which, I fear, you will never 
feel in me, after this evening’s experience,” said 
De Villenaret, bitterly. 

“ More now than before,” answered Miss 
Gaillard, gently. “ This—this fire is rather 
bright. Monsieur, take my chair and talk with 
my uncle. I am going on the poieh.” 

“Haven’t you had enough of the water?” 
called Mademoiselle Rita, who was busy detailing 
her recent experience to Barbara. 

But Miss Gaillard did not answer. A faint¬ 
ness, a giddiness, had stolen over her, and she 
staggered toward the doorway. De Villenaret, 


I eagerly beginning to plead his cause with the 
professor, did not look after her; Vanderlich, 
busy binding a scratch on his wrist, and the 
brunette, talking to Barbara, were equally un- 

I observant; only Bornito, without, seeing her 
suddenly stretch forth her hands, marked the 
gesture, and, coming to the doorway, drew her 
gently forth into the cool air. 

“Sect you’se’f, mademoiselle; you hare wick. 

! Non, do not spick, mademoiselle; eet ees ’ot een 
dafc rhoom—yaisse. Eet ees mo’ cool ici; de 

! win’ blow, an’ de win’ seeng. You ’ear ’ow sof’ 
eet seeng, mademoiselle? An’ de froge seeng; 
an’ de wataire, hall halong de sho’, eet mek waite 
laice, an’ eet seeng wid de froge an’ de win’, 
an’ eet rhun habout de rush, an’ eet beat habout 
de ’ouse-pile. Eet ees hall, to me,” said Bornito, 
“ one swit chanson.” 

He had pulled forward old Dominique’s bench, 
and she sank wearily on it, resting her head 
against the high back. As he spoke, she 
regarded the pale spectral scene: the water 
touched with a faint silver shading, the woods 
waving black, and the long streams of red light 
shooting forth into the darkness from opened 
doorways. The rhythm of the wind and the 
refrain of the water played a fitting aooom- 
| pnniment—a soft melody, suiting the dream- 
i tinted surrounding. 

i At this momont, a loud unearthly shriek rang, 
i echoing, into the darkness of the night, 
s Miss Gaillard started, and involuntarily laid 
j her hand on the young fisherman’s arm. 

| “’Ave not no fear,” he said, bending toward 
s her and with difficulty restraining a desire to clasp 
J the little fingers in his brown palm. “ De howl 
| hov hour swamp, ’ee ees one w’at talk loud; but 
| ’ee weel mek you no ’arm. Be not hafraid, 
\ mademoiselle.” 

I The girl sighed, and removed her hand. 

A faint homesick feeling had crept over her. 
There came, as by contrast to this pallid swamp- 
scene, memories of mountain-wind, of lovely views 
stretching below in clear crystal air, and grand 
forests widely opened and showing fair vistas of 
green, and water trickling over rocks. 

“ You hare sad, mademoiselle,” said Bornito, 
noting the sigh. “ Hall dees, eet mek you sad,” 
he added, his deep voice mellowed to pathos. 

“ I came out here,” said Mary Gaillard, lifting 
: her lovely eyes, for, *where she sat and he stood, 
a faint reflection flrom the light within touched 
them both, “ I came out for a breath of cool 
air, and to thank you fbr—for what you have 
done. But, after all, what can I say? There 
are no words, Monsieur Bornito. The thanks 
are in my heart—they do not come to my lips." 
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“An' eet ees noateeng w’at I ’ave dene me,” 
said Bornito. “ De wev—de storm—eet ees w’at 
I like. Fairie hoftaine I go—dere ees not no 
need—non—I go hout—far bout—only because 
—because—eet mek fo’ me a ’oppiness een my 
’art. I cannot say, mademoiselle, w’at I wan’ 
say—mais, voyei done—eet ees gret—eet ees 
beeg—ect ees not a life like w’at de peple leere 
yere, wid a fight habout a foesh—an’ a talk 
kabout de peecayune w’at doy pay—ah, eet ees 
not possible, I cannot hexplen,” cried the yonng 
fisherman, with a gesture of despair. 

“I think I understand you,” said Miss Gail* 
lard, then added: “We all, at times, crave a 
higher life. But you must not say that you have 
done nothing—all these lives saved, and think, if 
one only had been lost—what pain—what suffer¬ 
ing. After all, it is not so much for my life 
that I thank you—more, far more, I thank you 
for the pain which you have spared my uncle, 
and the pain which you have spared our host, 
Mr. de Villenarct.” 

Bornito moved slightly, and raised his bent 
head. 

“Mademoiselle, dere ees a grCce dat I bask 
hov you.” 

“A grace that you ask of me?” repeated Miss 
Gaillard, with embarrassment, her thoughts 
involuntarily turning toward the rejects# gold. 

“Rhepit not hagain to me de gratitude hov 
youre 'art. I ’ave done but w’at ’as med a joy 
to my soul—an’—an’—de oders—dey weel talk i 
—hallow dem—eet ees noateeng; but fo’ you, \ 
mademoiselle, eet ees a silence I demand. Made- ? 
moiselle weel haccord w’at I hask?” repeated s 
the fisherman, again bending toward her. 

“ Since you wish it, yes,” said Miss Gaillard. 
“After all,” she mused, “what difference oaa : 
it possibly make? Uncle will thank him and ! 
reward him, and perhaps give to him a dot for : 
the pretty Barbara.” < 

And then she fell to thinking again of her \ 
far-off home — everything here was strange, j 
weird, and misty ! The noise of the waves j 
with which she had battled sang yet in her j 
ears, and there was around her the sense of 5 
coming evil—the presence Of something poison- 5 
ous upon the air. > 

About sensitive natures, these premonitions \ 

often glide, with shadowy spirit-touch. i 

In-doors, Barbara was broiling fish, and < 
Mademoiselle Rita, gay as a lark, had opened \ 
the dirty little cupboard, and was dragging forth j 
pewter plates, odd cups, and beer-tumblers— \ 
setting them on the big box which served j 
Dominique as table. Mfcre Corbi, crouched on j 
a low stool by the hearth, sat with her hands \ 
Vol. XCII.—16. 


I extended toward the warmth of the blase—the 
ten fingers outspread like talons—the firelight 
playing over her golden earrings and the silver 
arrow which held the heavy braids of her iron- 
gray hair. She was smoking and thinking. 
The blue spirals from her pipe and the fumes of 
the cooking fish floated about the low room, 

\ where there was nothing very clean, except the 
< white lace-trimmed slip which Barbara had 
< hastily drawn over her little hard moss-pillow. 

\ Near the door stood Bornito. He had been 
< called in, to be questioned regarding the return 
< home. With a pang of reproach, Mary Gaillard 
\ noted that he was still clothed in the wet flannel 
\ suit he had worn among the waves. De Ville- 
naret stood confronting him. 

Unconsciously, a rare student of nature, her 
eyes, passing back and forth, compared the two 
figures. Very grand, with the noise of the 
storm yet beating about the little hut, appeared 
the fisherman’s strength and leonine grace,, 
beside the almost effeminate refinement of De 
Villenaret. And a sigh, ohild of the restless 
trouble in her heart, floated over that heart, 
fluttering like the wing of a petrel above the^ 
restless water beyond. 

She could hear De Villenaret say: 

“ There is no help for it. Faudron is in the * 
next hut, professor. If anything happen 
through the night, Jie will be on hand, so the 
ladies oan stay here with this pretty Made¬ 
moiselle Barbara and this woman, this Mere 
Corbi; but that Dominique is a tasty old fellow,. 
and refuses to give even the shelter of liis< 
portico.” 

“ Where does this inhospitable individual. 
remain concealed?” asked the professor. 

“ It will be useless, utterly useless, to speak; 
with him. He is out in his boat—will not be bock: 
all night, perhaps. There’s no help for it. Vnn- 
derlioh and you and I, professor, must accept 
this Leon Bomito’s invitation to the shelter of; 
his roof, or float about on the water, like our 
host” 

“But them are several houses,” objected the 
professor. 

“Sickness in two, and the others crowded. 
For my part, I rather prefer the trip. What 
say you, Vnnderlieh?” 

“If we are going, let ns go at once,” the 
other answered, moodily. 

“Oh, as soon as you wish.” 

“ Not until you have eaten some of my sup¬ 
per,” cried the brunette. 

“Truly,” said the professor, with a grim 
smile, and a glance toward his own attire, as 
he seated himself by the box-table, “truly, I 
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had not expected an opportunity for studying ? 
these swamp-people even to the extent of 
clothing myself in their garments.” 

“An opportunity with which I would gladly 
have dispensed/’ exclaimed Vanderlich, tug-; 
ging discontentedly at his great blue shirt; 

“I am only tired, I am not hungry,” said; 
Mary Gaillard, gently refusing Barbara’s prof-; 
fered hospitality. 

And then she sat watching, while Bornito, : 
in the moonlight, bailed water from a boat \ 
fastened to one of the gallery-posts. j 

After a while, she waved a good-night, as ^ 
the boat disappeared with the four figures s 
round a sharp curve of the bayou. Everything j 
was so gray and soft, so silvery and solemn, the \ 
wind singing such weird symphonies amid the > 
cane and the trees, she half wished she, too, j 
might have floated forth upon that dreamy 
water, and up to that lonely palmetto home. ; 
She had quite drifted away along the silver* 
touched course of the bayou, and sat studying 
that pale scene. Here, by the eastern side of 
the hut, a dense tangle of vine and moss draped ;j 
a bent cypress. In the uncertain moonlight, : 
'touched by the red glare of the fire streaming 
from an open side-window, this draped tree 
assumed the shape of a giant Laocoon and :■ 
sons, strangled by sea-serpents. She could even 
trace the uplifted arms of. the struggling chil- : 
■ dren, and the coils of the great serpents, and : 
; the monstrous head of the LaocoOn, thrown back >; 
An its paroxysm of raging despair. The wind \ 
i had quickened all into life—the children’s arms \ 
moved as struggling, and the head of the 
Laocoon Was tossed back and forth, as in real 
agony. Presently a portion of the group, sud¬ 
denly disengaging itself, dropped noiselessly 
into the water below. 

Miss Gaillard gasped, but did not move, as 
she saw the dark objeot assuming the shape of 
a man—a living man. Involuntarily she thought 
of their host—the stern old fisherman, who had 
turned from under his roof all save the women 
of their party, and, not caring to attract his 
attention, drew yet further back into the shadow 
of the wall. 

But she could see, very plainly she could see, 
that this man moved as if shunning observation, 
creeping beside the bushes, and lifting his feet 
softly, as he waded in the water, which reached 
his knees. When he had come quite close to the 
hut, he stood under the opened side-window, 
listening. 

Mademoiselle Rita’s pretty French and Bar¬ 
bara’s soft patois came floating forth into the 
storming night-song, like the tinkle of castanets. 


The brunette had quite adapted herself to the 
humble surroundings of the evening. She was a 
rare little gossip. She had talked about her own 
life, and now she was questioning the shy 
silent child of the swamp, drawing from her 
the history of her bayou-life and the history 
of Bornito’s life. Very prettily the homely story 
fell from Barbara’s lips; and, notwithstanding 
many words and sentences were lost through 
her limited knowledge of French, and notwith¬ 
standing the terror thrown over her heart by 
the presence of that crouching figure, Mary 
Gaillard was moved by its simple and pathetic 
beauty. 

As for the man, he too seemed eagerly 
listening: his head was bent, and his arm, out¬ 
stretched, rested against the wooden wall of the 
hut. Once or twice, Barbara’s voice falling low, 
as she told in awe-stricken tones of that stormy 
night when Antonio had gone forth into the 
dark water, the listener drew a step nearer, 
bending his head even lower, as if anxious not 
to lose one word. 

“And so, mademoiselle,” Barbara said at last, 

“ and so, you must not find it strange what my 
grandfather has done this night—turning those, 
your friends, from his poor house. See then, 
when a night comes like this, the evil spirit and 
the go*d fight within his heart, and he is cross 
even to me, whom he loves, and the on^y one 
left him now. He will go forth in his boat, and 
sit there sometimes by the steps—all the long 
night he will sit there, mademoiselle.” 

“Thou hast talked enough, child,” said Mfere 
Corbi, rising from her low seat, “thou hast 
talked enough. It is near midnight, and time 
for sleep. The demoiselle who was wounded— 
thou hast forgotten her, I think.” 

“No—oh, no,” cried Barbara. “But—but 
Bhe likes better to he alone, and I cannot talk 

I ' with her. She may have my bed, Mfcre Corbi; 
and I wish it were softer.” 

“So, foolish one—did I not tell thee? But 
thou must needs give all thy feathers to old 
Gustave.” 

“And did he not need them? The next shall 
be for thee, Mfere Corbi. There will be many 
ducks and geese when the new hunting begins.’ ’ 
“Ah, bah! keep them for thyself. I need but 
my hammock and blanket till I get into my last 
bed. Saint Michael grant the time come soon!” t 
“ You are not afraid to swing in a hammock, f 
mademoiselle?” asked Barbara. 

“Afraid? I think it will be c harmin g. Let 

i me help you hang them, Barbara,” cried the 
irrepressible, springing from her seat and 
hastening toward the inner room. 
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Meantime, Mfcre Corbi, lighting a lantern, < Here she wandered over acres of blue iris, 
came forth on the portico, and stood swinging j floating on silvery water, the young fisherman 
it back and forth in the gray night. > of the swamp bending from the boat in which 

“ ’Teesa lb’ Dominique,” she called to Miss j they sat, and gathering the blue blossoms, as 
Gaillard, in Diego-Bnglisb. j their pirogue drifted through them. 

The bright gleam of the lantern shot back and i When she opened her eyes and glanced out 
forth, almost like a beacon-glare, over the yet- j of the window beside her cot, the struggling 
toesing Laoeoon. < Laocoon, touched with sunlight, had resolved 

Mary Gaillard, bending forward, glanced S itself into tree, vine, moss, and bramble; while, 
toward the crouching figure. It had stooped j beneath and all about, blue iris did indeed rest 
low, pressing backward till its outline was lost 
against one of those cypress piles on which the 
hut was lifted above the breaking water. Even 
as she wondered why this Dominique did not 
respond, a pirogue came shooting over the gray 
dimness. 

The old woman stood now quite still, the 
lantern hanging in her quiet hand, her head 
bent forth, listening, as the boatman, drawing 
near, uttered a few sharp words. The little \ leaf, and moss, drying beneath a brilliant sun. 
pirogue had scarcely paused, when it again shot j “ These individuals,” said the professor, point- 
off over the gray dimness; the crone turned, 5 ing forward from the little rowboat where he 
muttering, and, opening the door of the lantern, > sat, and which at this moment was entering 
let the wind blow out its glaring flame. i the bayou, “ these individuals, De Villenaret, 

Astonished, Mary Gaillard now again glanced \ will doubtless accept our money as reward for 
toward that crouching figure. I services rendered during that tempest, but, from 

It had disappeared. There was only the hut- j my rara avis, I prophesy refusal.” 
wall and the water beating about the hut-pile. \ “And, if he does refuse,” exclaimed De Ville- 
An indescribable terror filled her heart. She \ naret, “ it will be that he wishes to receive a yet 
sprang from her seat, and, laying a detaining \ higher reward, or because he wishes to disarm 
hand on Mfere Corbi, asked tremblingly: j suspicion. It is, indeed, unfortunate that we 

“Was—was he who spoke—the grandfather? $ are under obligation to these people.” 

Was he Dominique?” j “It strikes me that my young host is over- 

“Eh?” cried the old woman, looking with 5 suspicious. I cannot think that this Leon Bor- 
surprise into her agitated face. “ Eh ? Domin- J nito plans a robbery; though, as your guest, I 
ique? Yaisse.” J have accorded deference to your expressed 

“And who, then, is that other—the man by i wish, and will not again demand his presence 
the wall?” cried Mary Gaillard, pointing. j on the plantation.” 

“Data odder? I noa seea noateeng, me,” J “ Over^susplcious ?” cried De Villenaret. “I 
said Mfere Corbi. leaning over the end of the J could have told you, monsieur, the day we first 
porch and peering into the gloom. j entered his home, that I saw signs of dishonesty.” 

“No, no; he is gone,” answered Miss Gail- j “Signs of dishonesty?” echoed the professor, 
lard, whispering. “But he was there; he J an expression of incredulity spreading over his 
stood—” J face. “ Now I demand proof—proof after such 

“Eh! ’teesa de tisane dot I mussa geeva,” \ an assertion.” 
cried the old woman, catching her wrist and \ “ You shall have it, monsieur. Vanderlich, 

feeling the fluttering pulse. “ ’Teesa noateeng \ rest on your oars a minute—a little slower—so. 
dot you ’ava seea—justa w’at la fifevre meka you \ I had not intended mentioning the affair,” con- 
seea. I meka you sleepa—yaisse. Dominique, tinued De Villenaret, apparently unwilling to go 
’ee eesa nota dere; *ee eesa eena ’eesa boat a.” on, “but, since you command—” 

The fire within was bright, the brunette “ Proceed—proceed immediately in your rela- 

radiant, Barbara gently hospitable, and Mfcro tion,” ordered the professor, looking gravely 
Corbi held to her lips a cupful of hot bitter j through his spectacled eyes, 
liquid ' Y but Miss Gaillard could not cast off the j “ Eh, bien,” commenced De Villenaret, shrug- 
unaccountable terror with which she had been j ging his shoulders, “ since you insist—that urn 
inspired, till, under the influence of the tisane, \ —that urn on the altar—do you remember say- 
she passed at last into the land of dreams. i ing that it reminded you—” 


myriad soft fooes, floating on water not silvery, 
but golden in the gleam of a clear day. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Fou* days passed. A land-wind blew, and 
the water of the lake receded from the swamp. 
Snow-white gleamed those low shell-banks, 
marking the mouth of the bayou. The air was 
touched with odor of seaweed, of root, blossom, 
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“Of my college-days and of your uncle/’ ? 
interrupted the professor. < 

“ Well, and good reason why—I thought the j 
fellow looked black, comme le diable, when you j 
held it in your hand/’ j 

“The reason,” again impatiently interrupted \ 

the professor. i 

“The reason? But I come to that. The! 

pattern seemed familiar to me also—like, as 
one would say, the countenance of an old friend. 
So, when we go back to the plantation, I call 
Myrthe, and I bid her open the closet where we ; 
keep our old china, and I find there a piece of; 
an urn, or a pitcher, mayhap—-larger than the 
urn we saw, it must have been, but of that same > 
design—shape, Egyptian—and then I remember 
there have been many robberies, and I ask her, 
and she tells me she does not know about the 
urn, but once in her mother’s day—her mother,: 
tiie old housekeeper—this closet was broken 
open by thieves.” 

“ When my rara avis numbered, perhaps, some j: 
three summers or bo,” olgected the professor. 

“All the same,” said De Villenaret, “ it shows j 
he comes of dishonest people.” 

“ Do you assert that his mother would have | 
allowed that urn to be placed as part of the ; 
service of her altar?” 

“ I assert nothing,” said De Villenaret, “only ; 
I know that these people will steal gold to buy ; 
candles for the altars in the churches. How- ; 
ever, my dear professor, from the expression of : 
the fellow's face, I judge you will not again see | 
that urn on his altar. It was dear, he feared; 
that I would recognize and claim stolen prop¬ 
erty. If you had turned it over, you would 
have seen our initials and our coat-of-arms on 
the bottom.” 

“And 1 assert,” said the professor, “ whatever 
the antecedents of the race, my rara avis is 
honeBt. No. De Villenaret, I shall find that urn 
just where I before discovered it.” 

Here the professor cleared his throat, then 
went on gravely: 

“ I have planned to encourage this swamps- : 
man in the pursuit he has followed—the study 
of fauna and flora. His knowledge is wonderful, 
and, save that his scant acquaintance with the 
English language somewhat balks our endeavor, 
we shall together conceive a book of rare scien¬ 
tific value.” 

“Go on, VanderliehI ” exclaimed De Ville¬ 
naret. “Let us get through with these people 
in the settlement, and then visit your uncle's 
prot6g<$.” 

“Don’t you intend to stay all night, as you j 
proposed?” asked Vanderlieh. j 


“ Of course, if you have no objection to the 
swing of a hammock. 1 must say, you grumbled 
enough the last time we were here.” 

“ Who wouldn’t want a bed, after being half 
drowned?” returned Vanderlioh. 

“Certainly,” said the professor, looking up 
suddenly from a thoughtful regard of the water, 
“ certainly, I do not expect to accomplish much 
this spring; but I have planned to resign my 
position as active professor in the college, and, 
next fall, will return and proceed with my 
work. And, throughout the lengthy summer 
solstice, this Leon Bornito may be instructed— 
may become proficient in English, or, as he 
improperly designates our mother-tongue, Amer¬ 
ican, so that he will be enabled to render me 
great assistance.” 

De Villenaret was for a moment silent, then 
responded: 

“ You surprise me beyond words. That a man 
of your intellect should adopt a low swamp-fisher¬ 
man as an assistant in—” 

“To discover one more eminently fitted for 
rendering the service I demand would not be 
possible,” interrupted the professor. “Of what 
moment the individual’s birth, if he is a faith¬ 
ful servant to science?” 

“And,” said De Villenaret, bending forward, 
“if you find that he is dishonest—if you find 
that he has taken away that urn—if you find—” 

“The urn will be there, or the lad will account 
for its disappearance,” retorted the professor, 
with warmth. 

“Uncle,” exclaimed Vanderlieh, in a low 
voice, “our fine host who turned us out into the 
storm.” 

As he spoke, a little pirogue shot forth from 
the rushes before them. The occupant was old 
Dominique. 

“ What a weird looking individual,” said the 
professor, turning his head to gaze after the 
swiftly-disappearing pirogue. 

“ They tell me he is the most intimate friend 
of your much-admired fisherman,” explained 
De Villenaret. “Eh bien, here is the settle¬ 
ment. Run the boat inshore, Vanderlieh.” 

And then they passed from hut to hut, leav¬ 
ing their gifts in the hands of the fishers’ wives. 
Some clutched the gold eagerly; others, otyecting 
at first, after awhile consented; in one hut only, 
firm reftisal met them. Dominique's grand¬ 
daughter, pretty Barbara, was stubborn. She 
would not yield. 

“ For Mfcre Corbi, she would take money, yes. 
It was part her business to nurse the sick, to 
shroud the dead, and to help with wedding- 
feasts; but for herself—no,” and here she shook 
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her graceful head, 44 no, grandfather would be "j 
angered if she took their money or if she took 
their gifts.” 5 

And then she asked for 44 Mademoiselle Rita” ! 
and for “ tlie beautiful lady, Mademoiselle Marie, \ 
who had been wounded.” I 

They left her standing under the low roof of 
the portioo, holding in her little hand the i 
money for Mire Corbi, who 44 was off on the > 
lake, fishing,” she told them. 

“A proud little beauty,” exclaimed Vander- 
lich. 

44 She bears no resemblance to the grandfather, 
surely,” ejaculated Professor Gaillard, a vision 
of Dominique rising before him, the form bent, 
the yellow face draped with long tangled gray 
hair and matted beard, the eyes quite venomous 
in the glance he had shot over them. j 

Meanwhile the professor had drawn forth his 
blank-book, and now commenoed jotting down j 
notes of foliage and flowers seen on the banks j 
as they passed, while De Villenaret talked of j 
the fishing—talked till the lonely home of Bor- 
nito came in sight, and they could see him ! 
sitting under the willow, plaiting palmetto, 
Bisqua lying at his feet. j 

He welcomed them all, with his grave cour¬ 
tesy—quietly refused the gold which De Ville- 
naret offered, and, when the professor held his 
hand and gave thanks for the lives he had | 
saved, very simply related his love for the storm, 
and his joy in breasting the crested waves, 44 so 1 
dat de peple w’at 1 know, dey call me—’ow you j 
say een Am 6 ricaine?—p 4 trel.” j 

Here he suddenly changed the subject, show- j 
ing the professor, in a basket hanging upon the j 
boughs of the tree, various roots and mosses \ 
which he had gathered for their next meeting. \ 
44 You see w’at I ’ave, monsieur le profesBeur?” \ 
Then the naturalist, forgetting all De Ville- \ 
naret’s charges, and almost trembling with j 
delight, sat down beside the swampsman, talked \ 
of what was shown him, opened his plans for the < 
future, and arranged for meetings on the bayou- j 
banks and trips further back into the wilderness $ 
of the swamp. j 

“Are the mosquitoes very troublesome now, at j 
night?” asked De Villenaret in French, stepping j 
back from a point above, where he had been j 
talking with Vanderlich. \ 

44 Sometimes, Monsieur de Villenaret. To-night l 
I think not. But they are naught to me.” j 

44 Well, we have been thinking, the sun is low, < 
and there is not much time for sport, if agree¬ 
able to you, it will be an excellent plan to stay 
here all night, and get the benefit of the early 
morning hours.” 


44 But if the messieurs are oontent with what 
they have received before—” hesitated Bornito. 

44 Oh, yes—we know what to expect. Hadn't 
you better build a fire here ? It may help drive 
away the mosquitoes.” 

Forthwith, the fisherman gathered logs, so 
that soon a great bonfire threw its gleam over 
the twilight, and a white glamor over the 
mysterious swamp-depth. 

He had fish and salt, coffee and hard-tack, 
rice and sugar; and Vanderlich and De Ville¬ 
naret, hunter-fashion, helped broil the fish, while 
Bornito made the coffee and poured it steaming 
into the tin cups which he had brought from 
the shelves within his hut. 

The smoke puffed out from the chimney and 
lifted itself above the palmetto roof, and the 
smoke from the bonfire arose in light clouds, 
and the fire-gleam made the weird scene yet 
more weird, whitening the trees and the swamp- 
wall of undergrowth, touching the bayou with a 
death-hue. The moon had not yet risen, but 
the stars twinkled in a dear sky, and the four 
men gathered about the fire were shaded by its 
red glow. 

Later, when they entered the hut, and Bornito 
had lit his lantern, and its gleam and the blaze 
of the hearth-fire pierced every corner, De Ville¬ 
naret, coming near Professor Gaillard, pointed 
toward the cypress altar. 

44 1 was right,” he whispered, then, turning 
to the swampsman, asked suavely: 44 Mon ami, 
where then is the beautiful urn which monsieur 
the professor admired—the urn kept for holy 
water?” 

Poor Bornito! 

He stood a moment, awkward, embarrassed. 
He had thought, the day his treasure disap¬ 
peared, the professor, probably—in his love for 
the curious, in his love for the association which 
this urn held for him—might have taken it. 
This suspicion, as he saw more of the simple 
honest nature, and learned to know the pro¬ 
fessor’s dean heart, had died, and now only an 
indignant wonder over the disappearance of his 
treasure filled Bornito; but the very knowledge 
that he had once held the professor criminal 
gave to him a sense of shame, and be stood 
before his three guests—awkward, oonfhsdd, the 
red blood dyeing his clear brow. 

44 1 do not know, monsieur,” he at last stam¬ 
mered. 

44 You do not know?” repeated De Villenaret. 
casting toward the professor, who was eagerly 
striving to understand the French words, a 
glance of triumph. 44 You do not know? Why, 
mon ami, that is rather odd.” 
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“Yes,” answered Bornito, somewhat recover¬ 
ing his equanimity, “ it disappeared. Someone 
must have taken it. I have searched every¬ 
where.” 

4 ‘So there are thieves in your swamp, it 
seems.” 

‘‘They have never troubled me beforo,” an¬ 
swered the fisherman. “Often 1 leave my door 
opened. The negroes—they fear us. They 
know we swamp-people easily trace them.” 

“What does he say?” asked Professor Gail- 
lard, anxiously. 

Be Villenaret translated. 

“ Leon Bornito,” demanded the professor, 
somewhat sternly, “ can you designate the hour 
and day of this disappearance?” 

The fisherman hesitated. It seemed, remem¬ 
bering his unwarrantable suspicion, inhospitable 
to name the exact time, but his love of truth 
conquered. 

“ You—you kno’ de day w’at you come yere, 
monsieur le professeur, de day w’at I sec you 
furz? Bien! Dat night—w’en I oome to my 
'ouse—laite—laite—an’ look on de haltaire,” 
here he pointed forward, “ dat bowl w'at I loave 
—eet was gone, monsieur le professeur. You 
hask w’ere eet may be. Ah, dat I kno’ not.” 

“And where and from whom did you first 
receive—” commenced the professor. 

“Monsieur,” interrupted De Villenaret, com¬ 
ing close and speaking low, “ pardon, but I beg 
you will not. question this fellow further. He is 
evidently guilty, and we who live on the coast 
do not care to get the ill-will of these people. 
Let the affair rest—it is of no consequence.** 

“ But it is of incalculable consequenoo. I 
cannot discover guilt. His eyes are— 1 ” 

De Villenaret laughed. 

“Can you give us a hammock?” he asked of 
Bornito, who had been vainly endeavoring to 
understand the conversation, carried on in half¬ 
whispers. 

Now, the fisherman’s best hammock had been 
left under the tree without, where he hod taken 
a noonday rest, and, as he stepped forth through 
his door, the glow of the dying bonfire touched, 
with a vivid glare, a tall figure passing toward 
the bayou. Bornito looked curiously. It was 
not often that strangers invaded the solitude of 
his domain, and this man was a stranger. The 
swampsman had never seen, among any of his 
friends, that halting gait. He stood, as Bornito 
came toward the tree, and, deliberately fheing 
him, bade good-evening in French. 

The fisherman responded, and commenced 
untying the suspended hammock. 

“You have guests to-night^” said the stranger. 


“Yes,” Bornito mode answer; then added, 
with the rough hospitality of his people: “ But, 
if you have no better cover, there is room for 
yet another.” 

“Thanks,” answered the stranger, carelessly. 
“ Some night, I may remember your invitation. 
But I stop now only to send message to the 
gentleman within called De Villenaret.” 

“ Yes,” said Bornito, standing to listen ; while 
the hammock, half untied, hung like a curtain 
from the bough above. 

“Palmetto walls are not very thick,” said the 
stranger; “I heard words just now— Eh 
bien! tell this Monsieur de Villenaret,” here 
his manner became more serious, “ that he 
knows who holds the urn that has disappeared.” 

“How?” exclaimed Bornito. 

The stranger repeated the message yet more 
impressively, and turned to go. 

“ Stay !” called Bornito. •* Who are you, to 
send this word ?” 

But the man, shaking his head, with a short 
laugh, moved away. 

Bornito, as one dazed, watched the figure 
halting along among the rushes, till it dis¬ 
appeared around a bend of the bayou. One 
moment longer he stood pondering—then, slowly 
untying the other cord of the hammock, returned 
to his house. 

Vanderlich was already sleeping; the pro¬ 
fessor, in a rough armchair, sat gravely looking 
at the fire; while De Villenaret, humming an 
opera^aria, stood leaning lazily against the clay 
chimney, his black eye9 sweeping all about 
palmetto roof and walls. When Bornito entered, 
still with the dazed look on his face, the 
hammock slung over his shoulder, he imme¬ 
diately accosted De Villenaret 

“A man—a stranger with a halt, on the bank 
yonder—bade me tell you, Monsieur de Ville¬ 
naret, that you know who holds my urn.” 

De Villenaret did not move, did not speak. 

Bornito repeated the message. 

“Pardon me, my friend,” he then exclaimed, 
starting*. “I did not at once reply—amazement 
struck me dumb. But, since you repeat this 
astounding assertion, allow me to say that I do 
not know the whereabouts of your missing 
property. The De Villcnarets have always been 
accounted an honorable family, and my word, 
I think, may be matched against that of a 
wandering vagabond.” 

“What is the matter?” asked the professor. 

De Villenaret translated. 

“We do not often see strangers here,” said 
Bornito, gravely; “ but this man spoke as if he 
expected to return.” 
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“ I don't think you will see him again, mon 
ami/’ said Do Villenaret. 

Bornito commenced hanging the hammock. 

“ 1 assert that my rara avis it honest, and 
that there is mystery connected with the dis¬ 
appearance of this urn which we have not 
fathomed,” said the professor, whispering. 

“And I,” said the other, watching the fisher¬ 
man’s strong hands knot the hempen oerd, 
“ I assert that he is a rile creature—striving to 
blind you, and to throw the blackness of guilt 
on me. As if it were possible!” He laughed 
lightly here, then added: “ My dear professor, 
I doubt whether he ever saw this stranger. But 
it was a prettily-conceived story. Gelt 1 didn’t 
know the fellow had brains enough to weave 
such a romance. Well, I shall sleep none the 
less soundly under his roof. This swamp-air 
makes one drowsy. Thanks,” he called, as 
Bornito twisted the last knot. “ I hope your 
dreams will not be troubled by the apparition 
of a mysterious stranger.” And then he com¬ 
menced taking off his coat, humming again the 
light opera which the fisherman had interrupted 
with his strange message. 

That night, Bornito heard, through the sigh¬ 
ing of the wind, a sound like the creaking of 
hinges. He opened his eyes and looked about, 
but did not stir. In the hammock adjoining, 
Gerton Vanderlich breathed heavily ; in the bed 
beyond, the professor slept peaoefhlly; but the 
hammock hung for De Villenaret was empty, 
and De Villenaret himself was standing before 
the old cypress chest. The lid, thrown back, 
rested against the wall, and the young planter 
was softly turning over garments and coverlets 
which had not been touched since the day of 
Louise Bornito’s death. 

Silent, yet filled with anger, Bornito watched. 
Very deftly and lithely, the slender dark hands 
of De Villenaret moved among the dead woman’s 
possessions. There was an eager tense look on 
the delicate face; and, by the light of a flicker¬ 
ing flame, the watcher could see that he grasped 
greedily the old book of sacred pictures. 

To Bornito, it seemed a sacrilege. With the 
bound of a panther, he sprang from his ham¬ 
mock and laid a firm grasp on De Villenaret’s 
shoulder. For an instant, the latter turned 
toward him a white startled face; hut, imme¬ 
diately recovering self-possession, said, and it 
seemed with anger: 

“ Que diable ! What do you mean ?” 

“Rather,” responded Bsvnlte, removing his 
band and pointing toward the opened cheat, 
“ rather, it is I who make the demand of 
.Monsieur de Villenaret/’ 


“ Very easily answered,” replied the other, 
dropping the book: “ I was cliill—your swamp- 
air cuts to the bone—end, not wishing to arouse 
you, I sought oovering for myself.” 

“One does not find warmth in a book,” said 
Bornito, eloBing the lid of the ohest; “ and, if 
you were dull, there are blankets against the 
wall yonder.” 

“I was surprised to find a book of value 
here,” replied De Villenaret, shrugging his 
shoulders. “As for the blankets, 1 did not 
see them.” 

He turned to draw one from a nail near by, 
but the fisherman, quicker in his motion, had 
already dragged down several and thrown them 
across the hammock. 

“ 1 beg your pardon. Monsieur de Villenaret, 
if I have alarmed you,” he said, controlling his 
anger: for, to Bornito, a guest was a sacred 
charge; “ but all in that chest was my mother's, 
and—” 

“Ah, bah! it is nothing,” interrupted De 
Villenaret, with another shrug of the shoulders. 
“ 1 shall soon sleep and forget you.” 

So sajing, he climbed into the hammock and 
pulled the covering about him. 

But Bornito oould not sleep; he lay watching 
the fire and listening to the sobbing wind. It 
sang him back into the dreariness of that stormy 
night when he had sheltered the three now 
under his roof; and, like a dream, there came 
to him a vision of De Villenaret, creeping with 
stealthy step toward the cypress ohest, and 
striving, with his slender hands, to lift softly 
the great lid. He remembered raising his head, 
and he remembered De Villenaret hastening to 
the hearth, where a great fire burned, and 
seating himself there as if for warmth. 

Bbrnito pondered. The wind whistled and 
the palmetto rattled. Through all, there seemed 
X o come to him the sound of those creaking 
hinges, and again and again he turned his 
opened eyes toward that lid, now jealously closed 
over the possessions of his dead mother. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Awn now into Bornito’s life there fell days 
of pain and days of jqy. 

The professor, not heeding De Villenaret’s 
frowns and suspicion, made frequent journeys 
to Bornito’s home—- sometimes alone, often cr 
accompanied by his nieoe. 
t Bornito always knew when to expect the 
[ professor, and, choosing his best boat, would row 
tthree miles away to the wharves on the lake- 
shore, and wait, till a tali figure stepped forth 
[ and waved signal To the fisherman, these 
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waiting momenta were filled with torturing J 
suspense, and, when he saw beside that tall 
figure the graceful form of Mary Gaillard, his 
heart leaped and all the world grew bright. 

On no other ground could they hare met—the 
daughter of wealth and culture, the son of 
poverty and toil—but here, just with God’s fair 
rich acres spread around, all teeming with the 
wonder and the beauty of the Creator’s hand, 
and with that inexpressibly touching call of the j 
prie-Dieu floating above; as children of nature j 
they met—the brown hand and the lily fingers j 
turning together the beautiful leaves of the great i 
swamp-book. j 

And days slipped into weeks that glided on 
till May crowned the Southland with flowers. 

One day, all three had drifted further than 
usual into the depth of the swamp. The bayou 
was no longer navigable, but a bit of high land, 
like an island, lifted itself near the bank—a 
mass of old cypress knees, perhaps, over which 
the mud and alluvial matter of many years, 
accumulating, had formed good ground. Here, 
a brilliant garden of flowers bloomed, a white 
crane flitted over the rich opening, disappearing 
in the dense woods, and tall sword-cane beat 
around, with a rustle not unlike falling water. 

Professor Gaillard uttered an exclamation of 
delight. 

“You have your portfolio, Mary?” 

For answer, the niece, smiling, lifted the 
broad book. 

“ Fill it—labor industriously,’* exclaimed the 
uncle, stepping ashore with great agility. 

Bornito helped Miss Gaillard ashore. 

The professor wandered farther up the bank. 

“ It is pleasant here—this is a real Persian 
carpet,” Mary exclaimed, throwing off her hat 
and sitting down among the flowers, in a shidow 
cast by dense moss-tangles draping a dead tree. 
“ Do you know what a Persian carpet is like. 
Monsieur Bornito?” she asked, while carefally 
laying the cluster he handed between the broad 
leaves of her book. 

“Persiah—ah, dat ees one countree hov 
weech I ’ave rhed,” replied Bornito, selecting 
several purple blossoms, “an’ eet ees one coun¬ 
tree fo’ weech I 'ave not no hadmiration.” 

“And why?” asked Miss Gaillard. 

“ Eet ees dat me, I like not a preesone.” 

“A prison?” repeated Miss Gaillard. 

“ Yaisso; for een dat lan’ de dames hall, hall, 
leeve een one preesone, an’ wid de veil hon 
de oontenanoe. I loave de win’, an’ de sun, an’ 
hall dees,” exclaimed the fisherman, with a sweep 
of tho arm, “an’ I would not put nobodie—non 

e e n de preesone.” 


“It must, indeed, be a sad life,” said Miss 
Gaillard, thoughtfully, as she looked around; 
“this world is so beautiful—I think it never 
seemed as fair to me as in this swamp. I 
was never so near to nature—I never saw 
beauties as I see them now, Monsieur Bornito, 
and it is you who have taught me to see. And, 
besides this enjoyment, even every breath I 
draw, I owe to you. Ah, Monsieur Bornito, 
you made me promise silence; but soon there 
will be many miles between us, and, before I 
go—just this once—let me repeat that I thank 
you for my life, and always when happiness 
comes I will say—” 

“An’ ’ow,” interrupted the young man, paus¬ 
ing as he twisted some lilies together, looking 
down on the sweet uplifted face, with mournfal 
tenderness in his dark eyes, “ an’ ’ow, eef you 
hare triste, mademoiselle?” 

A deep flush spread over the soft cheeks, the 
eyes fell, and the white hands fluttered over the 
blossoms. 

“ Do not be hafiraid,” continued Bornito, sadly, 

: “do not be hafraid. I weel not rhepit—1 weel 
: but say, dat eef to mademoiselle tristesse 
| harreeve, I weel die—die to sev haire. Made¬ 
moiselle, leeft but to me one rhegard, an’ say: 
i ; * Leon Bornito, I bhelieve. Leon Bornito, ’ee ees 
; thrue.’ ” 

Twice she tried to raise her eyelids, drooping 
j: over her burning cheeks—twioe, but there were 
; tears trembling under the dark lashes. 

“Ah,” said Bornito, “eef mademoiselle could 
; see, hall my life long I would geef to haire to 
| watch an’ to sev an’ to'mek eet hall to haire 
beautiful — beautifal; an’ to dhrive de snek 
:j fhrom haire way, an’ de scorpion w’at steeng, 
an’ leeft de t'orn w’at taire; an’ I would hask 
; but dees—but dat she say een haire ’art: *’Ee 
: ees thrue.’ ” 

His voice was deep with emotion, and the 
; words fell soft amid the rustle of the cane. 

Suddenly, like a vision, there Btretched before 
the girl’s eyes a long fair way, bright with 
j: flowers and sunlight, and sweet with the song 
of the prie-Dieu; beside her, the tall strong form 
j of the fisherman, his deep voice making musio 
> in her ear, his tender eyes looking forward, with 
hem, into the loveliness of the life before them. 

Dismay, even a dim terror, entered her heart, 
j With a sigh, perhaps for what might have been, 

1 a frown of impatience for what was, and a light 
laugh to ooirer both, she bent over her work, 
giving oartiess thanks for his heart-words, and 
saying simply that “ he was very kind and true 
—she knew that he was true.” 

I [to bk concluded.;] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BY IMILT H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is a walking or house dross, in fancy * shade in the material of the gown. Caffs and 
striped woolen. The underskirt is plain, with \ high standing collar to match. Hat of dark 
deep kilt or box plaits on the sides and at the i straw, fhced with velvet to tone with the cos- 

| tume, the outside trimmed with a half-wrenth 
j of autumn flowers. Kight to ten yards of 
s double-fold material, one yard of surah. 



back. The overdrapery forms a long pointed 
tunic in front, with straight folds at the back, v 

much puffed over the toumure. The bodice is; 

pointed in front, with a tiny postillion-back. The : No. 2—Is a hew model for a gown with polo- 
front of the bodice erases with revers, and the naise. It is made in plain tweed or serge of 
chemisette is of surah to match the .deepest' any self-color; dark-blue, invisible-green, all 
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the shades of brown and gray, are to be the j pointed cuffs of velvet. High standing collar 
fashionable colors. The underskirt is plain and J of the same. Six to eight yards of double-fold 
trimmed with three bands of dotted mohair 


braid an inch or two inches in width. The 
polonaise is cut all in one, the back following 
the usual side-seams of a bodice: the drapery 
of the skirt being looped in irregular puffs. 
The front is gathered at the waist, under a belt 
of the mohair braid. The collar with the three 
pendants is also of the braid. Cuffs of the same. 
The sleeves are slightly fulled into the armhole. 


No. 8. 

Hat of folt, trimmed with loops of velvet, inter-: 
mixed with loops of the braid which trims the 
gown. Seven to nine yards of double-fold 
material, twelve yards of mohair braid, will be 
required for this costume. 

No. 3.—Costume of checked woolen, for a girl ; 
of twelve to fourteen years. The skirt is kilt- j 
plaited all around, in very wide and deep 
plaits. The bodice is plaited, back and front, ; 
into a pointed yoke. At the waist, it is confined 
by a velvet or leather belt. Coat-sleeves with > 


No. A 

No. 4.—Serge frock, for a girl or boy of four 
years. The serge is blue, trimmed with corduroy 


No. 4. 

material will be required, and quarter of a yard 
of velvet for cuffs and collar cut on the oias. 
an extra quantity for belt. 
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of a darker sliade. It is plaited back and front, \ No. 6.—Suit for a boy of five to six years, 
three box-plaits forming the front; the same | Knickerbocker pants, fulled into a band at the 
for the bock. It buttons at the back with a flat \ knee, fastening with a small buokle. Plaited vest 
under the middle plait. The belt is of corduroy. \ of striped tennis-flannel, which buttons at the 

\ back, as seen in illustration. The jacket turns 
\ back with revere, simply stitched, and finished 
5 with buttons. The belt and collar fasten with 
| oxydized clasps. Buttons to match. 

J No. 7.—Blouse-apron, for either girl or boy of 
} three to four years. It is made of colored linen, 
j and trimmed with colored embroidery. The 


No. 6. 


The collar and cuffs are made of blue yak lace; 
this, however, is only a matter of taste. Collar : 
and cuffs of white embroidery or Irish crochet-. 
lace may be used, instead. ! 

No. £.—Blouse-suit, for a little boy, made of? 
checked woolen with velveteen. The skirt is \ 
laid in double box - plaits, with a band of < 
velveteen between each box-plait. The skirt is i 
attached to a petticoat-waist. The blouse is also \ illustration is sufficient description. Where the 
in box-plaits, back and front. Collar and cuffs j colored embroidery cannot be procured, the 
of velveteen. A knot of velvet ribbon ornaments > embroidery may be done in French cotton, in 


No. 7. 


the left shoulder. 


any simple pattern with button-stitch edge. 


LEAF-BORDER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a leaf- ' French cottons are fast colors. This border, 
border, to be done in colored French working- \ done in silk, will serve well for the edge of a 
cotton, either red or blue, or in several tones, | flannel dressing-sacque, or a child's blanket or 
as the fancy may suggest. All the colored ] petticoat. 


CORNER FOR CLOTH. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a corner * or butcher’s-linen. Draw the threads, and work 
in drawn - work, suitable for any small doth, j the pattern in cross-stitch with wool, wash- 
The material may be wool-canvas, Java canvas, > crewel, or wash-silk. 
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“REDFERN” JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, for oar Supplement, the half of the 
“ Redfern ” Jacket. It consists of six pieces: 

1. Half of Front. 

2. Half of Side-Front. 

8. Half of Back. 

4. Half of Side-Back. 

6. Sleeve, Upper and Under Part. 

6. Pocket. 

The letters show how the pieces join. The 
jacket is made of cloth. Pockets, collar, and 
cuffs of velvet. The piece for the double* 
breasted front is cut separate. It is drawn upoD 
the front by a continuous line. The edge of the 
jacket is stitched tailor-fashion. 


DESIGN FOR CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The design, which we give in the front of the | in white or colored cotton. It can also be used 
number, is to be done in crochet-cotton for a tidy < for cross-stitch, worked on 6cru Java canvas in 
or square for a bed-quilt. It may be done either < brown zephyr. 
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INFANT’S HOOD, IN CROCHET. 




BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Three ounces of single Berlin-wool, bone | 
crochet-hook. Begin with chain of four stitches, i 
join in circle for centre of crown ; the first few < 
rows should be worked very tightly. j 

First row : Put two stitches of double-crochet \ 
into each chain, making ten stitches. jj 

Second row: Two stitches of double-crochet \ 
in one, and one into the next stitch; repeat. jt 
Third row: Two stitches in one, one in each j 
of two following stitches; repeat. Continue j 
increasing the stitches in each row in the same j 
way, always putting the two stitches into the \ 
first of the two-in-one of the preceding row, j 
until eighteen rows are done; then work three ' 
rows without increasing, to complete the crown. j 
Break off the wool, miss twentynine stitches, j 
and begin again in the thirtyfirst stitch; work < 
to where wool is broken off without increasing, j 
break off wool, and begin as before until nine< 


rows are done; then, without breaking the wool, 
commence at the corner a row of open squares, 
*, one stitch of long-crochet, one chain, miss 
one; repeat * all round the front and back of 
the hood. In the exact centre of the back, put 
two long stitches, with three chain between, into 
one stitch for back of cape. Begin, at the rights 
hand corner of the cape, a row of double-crochet, 
one in each stitch of the squares along the back, 
break off the wool, and begin the next row on 
the right-hand side. Work nine rows in this 
way, increasing one stitch at the beginning and 
end, and two stitches in the centre, in every 
second row; then, from the left-hand corner of 
the cape, work three rows of long-crochet all 
round both cape and front of hood, increasing 
always at the corners and centre of the cape, 
so as to allow it to lie flatly. The ruching round 
the hood is worked in two pieces, and laid along 
the edge of the cape and front of the hood. 
It ought to be wide enough to cover the three 
rows of long-crochet at the edge. It is worked 
in double-crochet. Make a chain of seven 
stitches, work back six stitches, turn, *, put hook 
into both sides of the first stitch, and wind the 
wool five times over the hook and first finger of 
the left hand; draw all the loops through the 
stitch on the hook, and finish the stitch to the 
end of the row; turn and work next row ixt 
double-crochet, repeat, *, making the loops in 
every alternate tow to the length required. This 
ruohing ought to be sewed on each side to the 
hood. Ribbon ought to be run through the 
squares of the head and neck, tightening to the 
right sixe, and tied in bows, as seen in illus¬ 
tration. A lining of sarsnet and thin flannel, 
ribbon strings, and a lace cap-front are wanted 
to complete. It looks well in pale-blue, pink, 
or cream-color, with ribbon and strings to match, 
and cream lace cap-front. 


CROSS-STITCH BORDER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVRR. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty j table or bureau cover. Work in French cotton 
design in cross-stitch, for a border for towels, ) or wash-crewel. 
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8 H K L L-D ECORATION. 


B y MRS. JANK WEAVER. 



Shells are beginning to be used, not only to ( the shell, using an entirely different method 
enrich the cabinet of the naturalist as specimens, \ from that generally advised for plush-painting; 
but for decorative purpose, and their graceful [ that is, pile the paint on freely, until it fairly 
forms and delicate tints make them attractive \ projects from the surface of the fabric, mixing 
receptacles for the beautiftil moss which many J with a trifle of white copal-varnish, to give a 
have gathered in summer rambles on the moun- j gloss. The spiral curves of the shell can be 
tain or by the seaside. Dried fern and grass, \ indicated in this way, one being raised a trifle 
bright berries, thistle - pompons, and feathery ^ higher than the next, until the cone-like point 
leaves, grouped in these natural shell-boskets, < is reached. Next, put in the moss with peacock- 
present as pretty a picture as one could wish. < blue lustrarcolor, touching up the light parts with 
But this is not the sole purpose of the illustra- l green-gold, and deepening the shadows with 
tion of shells and grass: it is intended to serve, j dark dull-green. At the last, a few brilliant 
also, as a design for lustra or bronxe painting, j touches of iridescent grass, green metallic in 
and, for such work, it is both unique and j the lightest parts, give a pretty effect. A few 
appropriate. Take a pieoe of myrtle - green, j forget-me-nots nestling in moss is a quaint fancy, 
Burgundy-red, or gendarme-blue plush or velvet, > and, when used in decoration of a birthday- 
and sketch upon it this design, either with a chalk \ souvenir, a pretty addition, 
pencil, or, better yet, white paint. Now paint l 


DESIGN FOR HANGING-BAG. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an en¬ 
tirely new design for a hanging-bag for boots, 
etc. It can be made of any material or color 
to harmonise with the decoration of the room. 
Our model is of Java canvas, lined with Turkey- 
red twill and bordered with a rucbing of red 
worsted braid; the same braid is used for the 
two rosettes which hide the two rings. The 
(276) 


embroidery Is done in cross-stitch, with red and 
blue knitting-cotton or crewel. The material is 
cut into four irregular pieces—a large wide one 
for the back, and two others, half the length 
and wider, for the pockets. Each section is 
divided by straight rows of stitching, and a box- 
plait contracts the lower edge of every pocket 
Two scalloped flaps protect the iuside from dust 
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FRENCH SERVIETTE FOR CHESTNUTS. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is the Reason for chestnuts, and, as it Is 
the fashion for serving them in a serviette, to 
keep them warm, we have furnished this pretty 
design. It may be worked in either red, blue, 
or several shades of chestnut-brown French 
working-cotton, upon a square of fine butcher’s- 
linen. The serviette is tied in the middle with 
cords made of the colored cotton twisted. 



DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


These designs are to be used at intervals on > ing colors. Some of the sprays are enclosed in a 
Barnsley linen for a summer bed-spread. These j circle, others without—to dot in places. Butter- 
and similar designs to be “powdered,” as the j flies and dragon-flies here and there, all the 
term is used, all over a breadth of linen, the \ work in shades of one color. This makes a 
widest to be had. The work is done in outline- \ beautiful bed-spread, either for a large bed or 
stitch, with two or three shades of English wash- < for a child’s crib. Edge with lace or a knotted 
crewel, in blue or red, as these are the best wash- j cotton fringe. 


NOVEL HAND-SCREEN. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Cut a piece of cardboard in shape of a leaf, } into a sheath of old-gold galloon, add a few 
cover it with old brocade, oriental embroidery, or j dainty bows In ruby satin ribbon, and attach 
painted gauze, and bind the edges with fancy j the small banner to the holder. This makes a 
galloon or ribbon. Introduoe a stick or ruler ■ graceful addition to the mantel. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Some Interest in Life.— Mariauna in the Moated 
Grange was uot more dreary than the woman who has no 
Interest outside of herself. More than half of onr hap¬ 
piness comes from throwing ourselves Into the hopes, 
sorrows, and wants of others; more than half of our 
unhappiness—nay, of onr bodily illneSB—comes from the 
need of some active employment, something to take ns out 
of the region of unrest and vague desire. All good things 
have to be sought for—the mere seeking brings pleasure; 
but, to those who sink down supinely and wait for what may 
chance to come, there wttl come regrets, disappointments, and 
weariness. For the healthy, there is no excuse for the morbid 
dissatisfaction which seems to be the inheritance of most 
women of the present day who are above the necessity of 
earning their own living. Lot even the sick or the sorrow¬ 
ful see what can bo done for others, or, to take a more 
selfish view of it, let her see what she can do to amuse aud 
interest herself. Does she sing? is she a good musician ? can 
she draw, or paint, or embroider? Let her do any of these 
for her own pleasure if she will, but, best of all, let her do it 
for the pleasure of others; let her cultivate her oue or her 
five talents to give a little glimpse of suushlne to those who 
are more sick or more sorrowful than herself. An errand 
to be done for a busy friend, a book read aloud to an 
invalid or to an overworked mother as the piled-up mend¬ 
ing-basket is being emptied, a song sung In the twilight 
with little brothers or sisters, a visit to a poor neighbor, 
where the pretty bonnet or the new gown will give a touch 
o^l>rightness—all these things will bring their own great 
reward to the giver. 

Fuchsias. —Such an improvement has taken place in the 
growth of fuchsias, known to dear old country friends as the 
lady's ear-drop, that the poor little original flower, brought 
from Chill, would not recognize its descendants. All the 
fuchsias grow best in a mixture of vegetable earth—that la, 
thoroughly decayed leaves—or peat, with sandy loam, and, 
though they should never be suffered to become too dry, 
they should never be sodden With Water. When fuchsias 
are kept in jwts, they should be watered every day, but 
their pots should never stand In saucers. These plants are 
easily raised from cuttings, which should be planted In 
sandy peat, and, If the pots are plunged into a hot-bed and 
shaded, the cuttings will strike root, and be ready for trans¬ 
planting in a month or sbe weeks. Old plants which have 
flowered can be taken up on the approach of frost and kept 
through the winter in rather dry sand In any cellar which 
dote not freeze; and, when planted out in May in good soil, 
in some moist shady place, they will prove great ornaments 
to the garden. 

To Dry Autumn Leaves.— These, as soon as gathered, 
should be put In a press, or between the leaves of a book. 
The book should be opened, and the leaves raised. If still 
damp, they should be moved, and pressed till thoroughly 
dry. Then they may be varnished with the light colorlees 
varnish used on oil-paintings. If the leaves are not thor¬ 
oughly dry, they will be likely to curl on application of 
varnish, and, as soon as the varnish Is dry, they may be 
pro«ed again for a day, to make them smooth or flat 
Many object to varnish on leaves, as it gives them an 
unnatural brightness. 
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A Severe Political Economist once declared that non- 
producers should be non-consumers. This verdict appears 
somewhat hard on the class of people who resemble the 
lilies-of-the-valley, in that " they toil not, neither do they 
■pin”; still, unless, like the lilies, they can at least make 
themselves ornamental, there seems no reason whatever 
for their existence. Of all the unproductive classes, the 
most unendurable specimens are the men and women who 
are forever pitying themselves, craving sympathy for their 
morbid woes, and anticipating or inventing troubles, which 
they bewail as loudly as if already at hand. A merry- 
hearted and good-natured drone makes a little amends for 
his Indolence by his persistent cheerfulness; bnt the people 
who are always spreading tbelr grievances and woes between 
themselves and the sun obscure it in a measure for those 
doomed to live near them, and so become active nuisances 
that ought to be banished to some desert island and forced 
to endure each other's companionship. 

How To Transfer Patterns.— For the benefit of many 
of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 
patterns upon the Supplement, we give the simplest way 
of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or 
two sheets of thin transfer - paper, on which the pattern 
is easily traced ; with another sheet of carbon-paper, which 
is laid face down upon the articlo to be stamped, then the 
traced pattern over it in the proper situation, and the 
whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil 
(hard), the design will be found perfectly traced upon the 
material. We will send the carbon and transfer paper to 
anyone who may desire them. They cost fifteen cents per 
sheet each; thirty cents for two sheets, and six cents for 
postage; postage-stamps will do. 

Flower8. —Flowers for decoration should never be over* 
crowded ; a huge bouqnet composed of all kinds of flowers 
must be ugly. The flowers should be of one color and one 
variety; those with thin green leaves make much the 
prettiest bouquet or bon-pot If you venture to mix them, 
be careful not to piit, side by side, colors which clash. Scar¬ 
let and pink rain each other. If the vase or dish is a very 
large one and bolds a great many flowers, it Is a good plan 
to divide it into thirds or quarters, making each division 
perfectly harmonious in itself, and then blend the whole 
with lines of green or white or soft neutral tints. 

A Nature Must Be Exceptionally Sthono which does 
not require sympathy and encouragement in the carrying 
out of any task which Involves self-eacriflco for a noble end. 
Where a weak or vacillating person is concerned, yon have 
only persistently to Impress on him, as Froude says some¬ 
where, "that no good which he can do Is of any valne, 
and, depend upon it, he will take you at your word.” 

Hairdressing. —Young girls now generally wear the hair 
combed from the nape of the neck and twisted, the ends 
formed into one or more knots on the top of the head, the 
front In neat curls or turned up over a cushion. The more 
natural the coiffure looks, the more fashionable. 

"Cannot Get Along Without It."— The Lockeeburg 
(Ark.) Tocsin reiterates the oft-repeated verdict, that 
" no lady of refinement can get along without * Peterson.' *' 
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IfOTIOll Of MEW BOtXI. 
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- TiiuaIm iiw Km or Im wiwot that wfl—i 
Mlt vhM tto a«4 far It k not denied, wd Ms may 
to carried to a»oa«; for qrs l uus l l ull y to docMns pontoons 
aid mad gradpu* worthy k equally dsmoiuHtiag ae-oew- 
tia a ti y to seek and iw ip l them. Following sack a tin* 
k k not improbable ttot tto day pay eg— wim, 
both, wo Will obtain Wtto tplii, wo aoawfttooa toll 
«ot taka a frwwr drop ttooa wto are balk wtilk* and la 
a position to offer it, from a mistaken torn ttot ‘wo opa 
never make aa ade q uate return. Bat, if wo keep opt ojm 
apaa, oppo rtun i t y k than to do a kindness, towovqr slight, 
tto Mr*t of which will bo appreciated by tow to whom I 
wo an aadar an obligation, om if tto rotara k aot ia 
proportion to our debt Zunoly aid, jndiototoy o ffered and 
wkely aootp to d, eaves much bodily suffering and mental 
worry, and can cbonli the r efo r e to tatoa tow k k ova* 
refused, merely from a mistaken idaaof botag Isdtosutial. 
To to too Independent with those wa ion k a mistake to to 
carolbUy avoided: for exceed™ iadspaudsnee k a barrier 
that checks ayppathy ac effectually ac a ragged boulder rtopa 
tto aoon flow of a limpid stream. To yiold a little, taking 
and giving kifllnfmrricee, not only affisd* mutual pleasure, 
but serves to draw cloeer tho dikes thread of lore, tto 
tendon of which—even with our moet intimate one*—k apt 
oomotimee to slacken, needing carofol watching leal it soap 
entirely. 

A T«ur Cowtox Fault, and yet a very unendnnblc one, 
among re la tion e, k that habit of interrupting eaek other, 
U conve r sa t i o n, in a way they would never dream of doing 
with other people, and of frying to ret each other right 
in ma t te rs which are not of the alighted consequence. Far 
instance: Jane states that something happenod on Tues da y 
evening. Now, tto incident k intereeting, tto date of no 
consequence; but Aunt Elisabeth breaks in with: “No, 
no: it wap Wednesday, Jane J ” Jane, eager to condone, 
accepts the amendment with a nod; but, before she Sam 
go on, tote? Mary cries: “Why, Aunt Bhatoth I k was 
Monday!" By the time the discussion is ended, and it has 
toon proved, after all, that Friday was really the evening ia 
question, tto vidtor has iod all interad in tto aaeiative, 
and poor Jans k too vexed and sore to sal ats k wkh any 

wMt _ 

Maxma^-The new mantles, which are now redaeed to. 
▼kites and oapea, are made of very sleh materials, when 
they do not match the drees, and are elaborately tri m med 
with laoe, Art age, e mb roidery, and ribboadmwe. Mod of 
(torn have long ends In front, sometime* square and e o e ss 
timoe gattolred together Into a point, srkh a bow at tto 
adge. In stope, they are all very tight at tto buck, wad 
toe hack forms part of too decree, pinning tto elbows to 
the aides. The cape atope, tamed nader ia frent to farm 
the e to eo ea , ^pr e ferred wtoa it mstahis the draaa 

Oub Wrm Flo wins.—Ne home, nitride a large sky, need 
be without decoration at thk eeasan of the year. Tto 
g ergeone plomee of tto g ol d en-rod, the (seat etaste t e of 
too purple I ran wood wkh Its golden ce n tos, aH the dainty 
ari e rt , fern, cammon gna, are waiting to help brighten 
dingy walk ar to make rooms more beaatifhl for wkkfc 
art may have done so much. How careleedy we pass aH 
those treeeares by in onr dally walks: tow kangrUy ssma 
poor rick oos may long tor them. 

Tat Bier Baoin Posstnti tor making a boy p e r ri ri in 
being bad k constantly to remind him ttot to k so, addlug 
too information that nobody expects anything alee of him. 

“It Just Svaeklis.”— The Cincinnati (Ohio) Evening 
Bulletin said of our July number: “ It just sparkles with 
bright and latereeting reading-matter.” 

VUL. XCII.—16. 


Tan Oriambue tyOetotado Chanty, Texas) Citfsea, in 
p re ldng “Fstomsw” for August, says: “It k only last, to 
• * Fvfoseeu,’ to adj|k ttotksAoiumas have introduced more y 
y eua g toattora w rit e rs to actios than any other wags lias ” 


NOTICI8 OF NEW B00K8. 

Ufr md Times tf Jesus; os BeMed bf Thonm IHdpm as. 
% too Jtou aiew Oiaato. Be d ew; Loo and fffcpard, 
F to hri un, Aitoto»• J- * Lippi used CWyny.-A* 
the tkia Indi cate ^ tto narrative k sup p osed to bo toM by. 
tto fonbtiag dkslpte— who, after conviction was folly 
torccd an him, bonsme one of the moot fervent and diligent 
of tto he ad to which th e M aste r relegated the ceatiauation 
of Hkmrthly work. The autobiographical ton of tto 
took makes Thomas woaderfoUy iivii* and na tu r a l. Tto 
ottor cto r eetom are p srtm y od with almost equal fores, and 
tto twms of Jeans' thnoyean’ ministry k time rib ed wkh 
t o n rhing eameetaam and true drama tic force. As was to 
to s x psrisd foam Mr. dsrto'o takuts and attainments, tto 
war* k sototariy, bearing Abe imprem of dsep study and 
learned semarch. It piss a o n * betides, tto Utmost af a 
n mea r i whflr preserving tto elevated spirit due to tto 
subject, and m offers attractive claim to the general sender, 
tto student, asri tto dovotioually-mtoded. 

Wkickf er, D s h ss s w Tto Rtoa Bp And DmodoL 
MntopMs; T. A ih fous n A foefosra-Thk new novel 
by tto pepnkr French author k one of tto moet ■ii—tdhg 
and d mm a tie thag to toe written. A portion of the scans 
k laid ia Paris daring the Reign of Terror, so that there k 
ample spaoe for iacUeat and thrilling effects, which are 
employid wkh guti ri rjil Tto characters are dearly and 
Incisively presented, and the heroine k one of the Ansel 
feminine creations that Baudot's versatile pen has ever 
produced. Tto story k one to attract even the most jaded 
novel-reader, yet there k not a page but might be read 
aloud In the taalty-circfc with interest and profit. • 

Brens’* Men** Bp Bophio Map* Bs ri sa: LmtmdBhtpmd, 
FaMktom ffttiadsfohter J. & Llppim m* Ctaapawy.—The 
authoress has already acquired a widespread reputation as 
a w ri ter ef stories for ehttdran—indeed, the aeries known 
as the “Body Dimple Ikies” may fairly be ranked among 
Aeeerioaa javenile rieetioe. We believe ttot tto present 
work k her Ant eflbrt in novel-writing, nod it proves that 
she has not mistaken her vocation. She brings to her teak 
tto ease of a p r actised writer and the power of genuine 
talent, and tto remit k a vary original and l atom e ti ng 
took. 

The Odd sed fo Trissa Bp ttmmrp & C k rrkptce, n.gLA. 
MJktowr Bs d e e, Lm md Hhtprrd; L%QmddpkU, J. B. 
L i ppi*** flHpeuy^-Thk k a collectioa of gracefol and 
appropriate poems illustrative of the Wadhlngton Monu¬ 
ment. Tto llttla p a m phlet k kstrad In the daintiest poaribk 
manner, and oaatolas taro exoeUent eagraviags of the 
Immortal p a triot- one a proAle-buet, after tto 8t Maaata 
cr ay on, tto other copied from Stuart’s frames folMaogth 


Tto Ctd Mdm'ssis's ford. Prtm (to Qrrmmn of R Jfer- 
HB. Bp Jfra. A. L. Wictar. PkihuHiphia: J. B, Lippmeo* 
ftorpewy.—*^Tlie tl*d Mam’selie 4 * 8ecret” was, w* believv, 
the Ant p uh lk h tfl ef Mia. Wieter’s excellent translations 
from tto O i lm en, and k the best of many good Mariitt 
n o v els. Tto story k a charming one, and we welcome an 
old frie n d in a new dram; for, with the Urge type aud 
paper cover, tto beok can be so comfortably read. 

TtoMs; a Story of VU mttoo o iftmcnl Lift. Bp t WtUmm 
ArmMromp. PktloAeipkim: J, B. LippittcoU Ompmp.— Thk 
k a story ef C knuwn lite, moet agreeably told, with a 
charming young prkna-donna for the heroine. The writer 
menu to have much knowledge of music, k highly appre- 
ciatftve of k, and not tow technical for the oxMnary reader. 
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days, remembering the time when the grave assertion of 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tmi De'Boto (Mo.) Watchman says: “No better totnily- 
magaxlne has ever been published than 'Peterson.' Orand- 
fbeebers and mothers sit by and view the did fftVOtltt ht the 
hands of grandaughtsrs and daughters, certain that nothing 
will meet their eyes but the purest and most refining 
literature." This is high praise—about the most satis* 
factory, too, that any periodical can receive—and we have 
folly proved that we mean always to merit ft The 
Rochester (N. Y.) Voice of Odd-Fellotrshlp says of “Peter- 
eoti": “The fashion - plates, patterns, designs, dc.; with 
delfghtfal stories, make it h favorite fn every household." 
We could fill columns each month with the commendatory 
notices We receive from leading journals throughout the 
country; and a proof of “ Peterson’s" popularity, even more 
decisive, is the way the subscribers of four decades still 
keep their place on oar ever-lncrfeutog list. As the 
Frankfort (Mich.) Times appreciatively asserts: ‘"ftter- 
son* outshines all the magazines in Its collection of brilliant 
stories, poems, feshlon- letters, etc." Every lady should 
take “Peterson." Terms: two dollars a year, with'great 
Inducements for getting up clubs. The present volume, 
from July to December inclusive, sent postage fires for one 
dollar. Address Peterson's Magiurtne, 90S Chestnut threat, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

No magasine offers such flue premiums for getting up 
dubs. For example: 

Three copies for 94.50, with the Luge engraving, 
“ Mother's Darling," or “ Book of Beauty," for premium. 

Four copies for 80.50, with an extra copy of the ssagazlne 
for one year for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both aa extra copy of the 
magasine for one year for premium, and either “Mother's 
Darling " or “ Book of Beauty." 


. THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Tna education which has for Its object the training and 
development of youthful intellects occupies constantly the 
attention of some of the greatest thinkers of the day. The j 
education, on the careful carrying-ont of which depends j 
the whole future happiness or un happ i n es s sf men and ] 
women, la in the hands of persona who often either will 
mot, or cannot, give any thought at all to the Subject. Yet 
none of the questions which occupy the minds of women— 
for it Is primarily a woman’s matter—can rank in Import* 
aucs with that of the up-bringing of children. To the 
answering of it, it is necessary that the best thought should 
be given. No pains should be spared, no efforts grudged in 
finding out how best to set about the management of tbs 
Utile ones; and, when ideas have been s hap ed and advice 
taken, then comes the practical part of the matter, whan a 
woman's nature and capacity are tested to the uttermost. 

For It is of no avail to put off serious di s cu ssi o n of ths 
matter by hastily assuming that a mother's heart ts her 
best guide. Bo It should be, if she is aide wisely to keep 
in check the quick impulses of that most unmanageable 
member; but a mother’s heart is open to so Many appeals 
fTorn baby land that it must be ruled by the bit hud bridle 
of a firm mind, or wrong will surely be done. Mothers, 
nurses, and teachers, in common, have to e xe r c ise very 
great sslMenial and self-restraint, and this as much in ths 
direction of indulgence as In the contrary one of discipline. 
More children, indeed, are spoiled by indiscreet kindness 
than by severity, and perhaps there'never would be any 
need for the latter if the little ones had never been used to 
ths former. 

In correcting children, whatever form the correction 
may take, it is necessary to preserve a calm demeanor. 
Children, of course, cannot believe that it hurto more to pun* 
ish than to be punished. We look back on our own youthful 


this truth rece i ved anything but a reverential 'acceptation 
firom oursslverv only sad experience can teach that-fact. 
But the end of effective correction Should be to convince 
its subject of Bis seriousness of its wrong-doing; and hasty 
petulant scoldings, load tones, and cross looks cannot 
achieve this end. The nursery and the children's study are 
a hard school for those In authority. It Is only by exercis¬ 
ing the utmost patience and self-control that right is done by 
the little inmates. It is, indeed, good that an offense should 
receive Instant punishment; for penalties deferred lose 
A«lr blfect Nevertheless, it is wiser, if the temper of die 
teacher or parent is ruffled by some provoking misdemeanor, 
to pause before pronouncing sentence. The probability la 
that, If a penalty la imposed in haste, mature reflection 
will p«x>ve the words to have been unwisely spoken. Most 
likely they will have to be recalled, or the sentence fn part 
canceled, and next time Master Bobby and Baby Alice 
will know that they need not grievo greatly over the 
threatened punishment; they are sure to “get off’' No 
logician is quicker at drawing inferences than little children 
are, atad hasty action Is incompatible with firmness. The 
Only way to make children respect the authoritative utter¬ 
ances of their seniors Is to exhibit firmness in enforcing 
fltem. The revoking of an edict in die nuraery Is a proof 
of Incompetoucy, which is certain to be taken advantage 
of. Therefore it is that we urge the cultivation of calmness 
as U nursery virtue. Without it Justice cannot be done, 
and a consciousness Of injustice is destructive of that firm¬ 
ness of Intention, without which it is hopeless to try to 
maintain discipline, combined with the happiness of the 
little ones. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

19* Bi tty Receipt in Ikii Cook-Book kao been te ste d by « 
practical k omeho e po r. 

CAM. 

Oi mgermdo. —Put a quarter of a pound of batter Into a 
pound of flour, mix with this an ounce of grooud ginger, 
half a pound of raw sugar, and a pinch of carbonato-of-soda. 
Work into a very stiff paste with syrup—about four table- 
spoonfuls—pinch off little pieces, and, having floured your 
hands, roll them Into balls, flattening each in Use middle 
with your thumb. Place the nuts, with a little space 
between each to allow of their spreading, on a floured 
baking-sheet, and bake in a moderate oven for about a 
quarter of an hour. The above recipe is for plain ginger* 
Oats. To make them richer, use six ounces of butter, and 
plaoo on each a thin and very small piece of orange candied 
peel or a piece of blanched almond. 

Rico Sp su p s ■ Omke .—Beat up three eggs for two minutes, 
add the peel of a lemou finely rasped. Boil six ounces of 
loafengar in half a gill of water, and pour It, boding, on 
to the eggs. Whisk the mixture for twenty minutes or 
Until it is very thick. The success of the cake depends 
on this being .properly done. Have ready mixed two 
ounces of flour and three ounces of rice-flour, and stir 
lightly into the batter. Bake in small tins, greased and 
sifted with a mixture of sugar and ricc-flopr. 

Omko for Children. —Mix well two pounds of flour in one 
pint of warm milk, add a tablespeonfnl of yeast, let it rise 
about half an hour; then add a quarter of a pound of 
•yrop, half a pound of brown sugar, quarter of a pound 
of raiaino, stoned and chopped, two ounces of candied peel, 
shred fine, and a quarter of a pound of good flush beef¬ 
dripping ; beat the mixture well for a quarter of an hour, 
and bake In a moderate oven. 

Rice - Btmo .—Mix two ounces of ground rice with six 
ounces of flour and one teuspoonfUl of baking - powder; 
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nib la an ounce of fresh better ajpd two eunoas of rifted ; 
•agar. Beat np an egg in a quarter of a pint of milk, with ' 
a little leuiou or any spice-flavoring. Have ready small 
patty-pans well greased, half-fill each with the cake-mixture, 
pat at once into the oven, and bake gently for a quarter of 
an hour. 

Diasstn, 

Jfsasssfias ftufrfif.—Four ounces of pounded sugar, four 
•unces of fresh butter, the rind of one lemon and the juice 
of two, with the yolks of ten eggs, to be mixed together 
In a saucepan and stirred on a slow fire till quite hot; then 
•train the mixture Into a basin, and amalgamate lightly 
with it, as in making a souffle, the white of the eggs 
whisked into a stiff froth. Pour Into a well-buttered mold, ; 
and steam for twenty minutes. Serve with Jam-sauce under : 
—apricot or red currant. The water should boil when the !, 
podding is pot in to steam, but on no account after. 

Bago-Puddmg .—Take fruit of almost any kind—apples, ! 
rhubarb, raspberries, blackberries, etc., etc.; stew until soft; 
with water—or not, as required—and then add sufficient: 
small sago to make it thick, and stew till ail is a jelly. ; 
It Is particularly nice made with rhubarb, and can be eaten ! 
hot or cold, turned out of a shape. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pepper •Same *.—Cut some green peppers very fine with ; 
double the quantity of cabbage; to a quart of the cut! 
cabbage and peppers add a stick of horseradish, grated, ; 
a tablespoonful of mustard-seed, a tablespoonful of whole ; 
allspice, a dozen cloves, a couple of sprigs of mace, a table- <; 
spoonful of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Boil : 
the spice and sugar in three pinto of good vinegar, and, 
while hot, pour it over the peppers and cabbage. \*heu ; 
cold, cover the jars, and keep in a cool dry place. 

Omelef, SqfL —Put in a basin a teaspoonful of water, a ; 
little salt and pepper, the yolks of six and whites of four i 
eggs, and beat the mixture until very light. Have ready, < 
in an omelet-pan or small frying-pan, butter very hot; pour } 
In the mixture, move the pan constantly over the fire until k 
the sides commence to harden, then roll It, and turn it out J 
without soiling the dish ; serve hot } 

Mdted Butter .— Put a piece of butter half the rise of an 5 
egg into a stowpan ; when melted, add half a tablespoonful ? 
of flour, and stir over the fire a few minutes; add a gill of 3 
hot water, and stir until boiling ; then add a good pinch of ? 
salt and the yolk of one egg previously beaten up with a $ 
tablespoonful of milk, stir it into the butter; strain It and > 
serve. < 

How to Cure Soft Come .—A small piece of sal-ammoniac, > 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of spirits-of-wlne and the < 
same quantity of water. Saturate a small piece of sponge s 
or linen rag, and place it between the toes. It most be $ 
changed twice a day. This will cause the skiu to harden, 4 
and the corn may be easily extracted. f 

Apple-Tarty with Quince . —Prepare the apples as for apple- s 
pie, and lay them in a dish. Then stew two quinces, with 5 
a little water, sugar, aud butter, and pour them on the < 
apples. Then add a layer of pounded sugar and the rind 5 
of a lemon, grated. Cover with puff-paste, aud bake to J 
a light-brown. 5 

Apple - Water . —Slice some apples, put them In a deep pan, < 
and pour enough boiling water over them to cover them. s 
Place the cover on the pan, and, when cold, strain the $ 
liquid, sweeten it, and flavor with a little lemon, if agree- < 
able. | 

Cranberry • Water . —Pour boiling water upon braised cran- \ 
berries, let them stand for a few hours, strain off the liquor, 5 
and sweeten to the taste. This forms an agreeable and i 

refreshing beverage for invalids. 5 

Bread-Pudding for Infant*. —Grate some stale bread Into < 

a teacup, pour t oiling milk over it, and, when cold, mix } 
with the yolk of an egg. Boil It in a cup for a quarter of • 
an hour. 3 


ftr Diarrhoea or Cholera .—Twenty drops of laudanum, 
a teaspoonful of prepared chalk, one drop of oil-of-pepper- 
mint, in a wineglassful of cold water. 

Incipient Deaf note. — Deafness may be partially remedied 
by dropping warm glycerine into the ears, or syringing 
them with warm sonp-and-water. 


HOW WE ARE TO READ. 

The Question 44 How Are We to Read?" Is Intimately 
linked with the equally wide and Important one: 44 What 
are we to read /” They act and re-act upon each other, the 
one is not complete without the other; for, even when our 
learned men have come to a satisfactory conclusion as to 
what class of books we are to read. If we want to grow 
wiser and better from our study, it becomes evident at once 
that some method is necessary for enabling us to get the 
greatest benefit from our books. This question of “ What 
are the best books7” is an extremely difficult one, the 
answer necessarily differing according to people and cir¬ 
cumstances ; in (act, the answer cannot be deflulto—it must 
ever vary from year to year, almost from day to day, and be 
adapted to the capacity and requirement of each individual. 

Locke's advice to students—those who are already some¬ 
what advanced—amounts to this: Beading is notbiug more 
than a process of furnishing us with ideas, and sometimes 
(acts, which we are bound to ruminate over, in order to 
gain knowledge. We must bind ourselves down to think 
over and carefully review what we have read, and, as far 
as possible, “ read often but little. 44 This method, he tells 
us, of gauging the depth and value of the knowledge 
imparted to us by a book will be burdensome only at first; 
it is a habit easily acquired, and, when we have accustomed 
ourselves to It, gives us a grasp of miqd which enables us 
to form an opinion on a subject with (acillty, rapidity, and 
safety. 44 The motions and views of a mind exercised that 
way, 44 says Locke, 44 are wonderfully quick; and a man 
used to such sort of reflection sees as much at one glimpse 
as would require a long discourse to lay before another and 
make out in an entire and gradual deduction. 44 Our duily 
experience shows ns the truth of this, if we only observe 
and reflect Unfortunately, men work themselves into such r 
a feverish, condition, that they become mere machines; 
reflection becomes positively painful to many, as solitude 
is maddening. Tet intellectual health without occasional 
solitude Is an impossibility. 

Edward Gibbou, a most omnivorous reader, writing on 
the art of reading with advantage, says: “It is, in fact, 
the nourishment of the mind; for, by reading, we know 
our Creator, His works, ourselves chiefly, and our fellow- 
creatures. But this nourishment is easily converted into 
poison. 44 To prevent this, we are to “read with method, 
and propose to ourselvea an end to which all our studies 
may point 44 

Roscommon says: 44 Choose a book as you choose a friend, 4 * 
epitomizing a very important theory. In support, wo may 
quote D'Israeli: “A predilection for some great author 
among the vast number which must transiently occupy 
our attention seems to be the happiest preservative for our 
taste. Accustomed to that excellent author whom we have 
chosen for our favorite, we may possibly resemble hiip In 
this intimacy. 44 This constant reperusal and communion 
with a great author’s good book, we are told, is the secret 
of the brilliancy of style and soundness of reasoning iu 
voluminous writers, who perforce must read many books. 
Clarendon was seldom without his Tacitus or Livy; Lord 
Burleigh preferred Tully’s Offices; F6n£1on was constantly 
occupied with Homer, Montesquieu with Tacitus, Grotius 
with Lucan. Bourdaloue 4 s constant companions were 
St. Paul, St Chrysostom, and Cicero. We all know' that 
Carlyle had saturated his mind with Schiller and Goethe. 
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Olurlyle hiihself idviM young students to rend much, bat 
with care; be classes books **like men's souls—some are 
goats and others sheep.' 4 Still, "any good book, any book 
that is wiser than youreelf, will teach yon something— 
a great many things, indirectly and directly—If your mind 
be open to learn. This old counsel of n Johnson's ft" also 
good and universally applicable: 'Bead the book yon do 
honestly feel a wish and curiosity to read.' The very wish 
and curiosity indicate that you, then and there, are the 
person likely to get good by it” Thus, within a certain 
limit, we must be our own, guides, being content to read 
good books. But then, what are good books? we may 
ask. A question which will either remain unanswered or 
we shall be deafened by loud and angrily*contentious 
voices; and, even then, the reply Is likely enough to be, 
to us, "answer answerless.” 

Gibbon advocates the formation of a settled plan of read* 
log; bnt let us "respect method without rendering our* 
selves its slaves.” Thus he says that, if In reading a book 
new ideas spring up, we should follow their bent, look out 
other books that are necessary for the purpose. So that a ] 
person reading the history of France, for instance, might! 
at the atme-tima be reading those of Italy and England or 
Germany, biographies of great kings and w a rri or s, dipping 
luto "Memoirs” and “Letters,” and consulting the essay¬ 
ists and the theatre; for, he says, " the use of reading is 
to aid ns in thinking.” Gibbon acknowledges that this 
method wonld be likely to confuse many.minds, bnt con¬ 
siders that it is the best method for those who have accus¬ 
tomed themselves to keep their minds under proper control, 
for in this he entirely agrees with Locke. He makes excep¬ 
tions, too: "This plan of reading is not applicable to our 
early studies, since the severest method is scarcely sufficient 
to make ns conceive objects altogether new. Neither can it 
be adopted by those who read In order to write, and who 
ought to dwell on their subject till they have sounded its 
depths. . . . The constitution of the mind differs liko 
that of bodies. The same will not suit all. Each 
Individual ought to study his own.” This'very nearly, so. 
far as we can see, negatives all that has been previously said, 
and puts out of conrt all plans and regular methods of 
reading which liave been, or can be, proposed. There is 
one piece of advice given by Gibbon, the adoption of which 
would greatly benefit every student—that is, his plan of 
digesting his thoughts and opinions upon books and read¬ 
ings, and reducing them to paper. By these notes and reflec¬ 
tions we review the book we are reading, and are aide to 
ascertain bow far we are increasing our knowledge by the 
perusal of each individual book. It is merely an exten¬ 
sion, the outward manifestation, of the plan of reflection. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Comets and Tight Lacibo. —It has always seemed to 
us to be somewhat of a satire on the work of nature that 
the female form should l>e thought to require the support of 
a corset In order to make it graceful. We obeerve, there¬ 
fore, with satisfaction, that ladies, and even young ladies, 
are here and there to be found, who have, with equal cour¬ 
age and good sense, dispensed with this unnecessary article 
of dress. Among the minority who continue to wear it, 
there are also signs, though less pronounced, of the 
same healthy tendency. Tight lacing is viewed with much 
loss favor than formerly. Women, as well as men, are 
coming to see that artificial slenderness is no beauty, and, 
indeed, the sham and unreason apparent in a figure wantonly 
contracted must create in all thinking persons a feeling of 
rc]n]gimnrc which effectually prevents the posribillty of 
admiration. Victims of this hurtful practice and grievous 
error in taste are still, however, not uncommon. It Is, in 
fact, impossible that this costume can but injurs health, for 


what are its effects ? By tight lacing, which forces together 
the elastic ribs and narrows the space within the thorax, 
firee action of the lungs is obviously rendered impossible; 
the liver and heart are displaced, and the great bloodvessels A 
; unnaturally ^tratohed. ^The.unfortunate worshiper of a . 

; false ideal loses with free respiration ths due effect of the ; 
most powerful force which aids the heart In driving its blood \ 
through the body—the force of thoracic suction. Displace- { 
ment of the heart, moreover, can only result in palpitation 
or severer cardiac troubles. Thus It comes to pass that 
every organ and tissue is undernourished, digestion Is little 
more than a meaningless term, and healthy life in any part 
of ths body is unknown. This may seem to be forcible 
language; but It is, nevertheless, the clothing of tocts 
which it does not merely envelop, but in many cases fits 
with a strictness not Incomparable to the firm embrace of 
the most fashionably strait corset. 

A New Kind or Spelling-Bee.— One of the company 
begins t>y naming the first letter of the alphabet, A; the 
player sitting next to him on the left adds a letter—any 
letter, provided that, though it will form part of a word, it 
ahull not' Itself make a complete word. The third person 
adds another letter, and so the game proceeds until a player 
has boon compelled to pronounce a letter which, with those 
that have gone befbre it, wfll form a word ; whereupon ho 
or she will be promptly called upon to fhrulsh a forfeit or 
flue of some sort. The second letter, B, is then chosen by 
the next player, and the gamo goes on as before. Let us 
illustrate our description of this amusement. We com¬ 
mence with A ; next player says B. Evidently AB is part 
of a word, but not a word in itself. The third player gives 

U, snd the fourth 8; ho might have said T, bnt this would 
not have answered bis purpose, for it would have made the 
word ABUT, and bronght him In for a fine or forfeit He 
thinks, yon see, that, while saving himself, he has corn e red 
his next friend ; but No. 6 quietly says I, and passes this 
growing word to the next player, who adds to It the letter 

V, thereby forcing the seventh player, who has no choice, 
to say R, and so, completing a word—the word ABUSIVE— 
to pay tiie penalty. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fie. i.— Walkino-Dress, or Electric-Blue Casmiere. 
The underskirt is trimmed with two-inch wide velvet 
ribbon, of a darker shade of bine. It is arranged to 
produce an effect of plaid: the perpendicular stripes are 
put on first, then crossed by five rows of the velvet, one on 
the extreme edge. The overskirt opens In front, forming a 
panier on the left side, draped high oil the sides, simply at 
the back. The long ^oui* V bowfue^pens over a toll 
vest of surah to match. Itevern, cuffs, collar of velvet, cut 
on the bias, to match the trimming of the skirt. Bonnet 
of the saihe velvet, trimmed with standing loops of gros- 
grata'and velvet ribbon combined. 

Fig. ii.—Walking-Costume, or Heliotrope Camkl’b- 
Hair. The skirt of this costume has one large box-plait 
down the front, and the sides laid in large kilt-plait^ 
turning toward the back. The back-drapery is slightly 
puffed over the tournure, then tolls In straight folds. The 
long pointed bodice is of velvet, of a darker shade. Sleeves 
of ths camel's-hair material; toll, and gathered into tsft 
of velvet A fichu mantelet, edged with ball-fringe, is 
made to fit the shoulders, and is plaited into tiie corsage 
and under the pointed front, tiie long ends finished by 
passementerie ornaments. Hat of heliotrope frit, fared 
and trimmed with valvet matching the costume; 'Peru 
ostrich-tips. 

Fig. in.—W alrino-Costuhr, or Brown Plaided Velvet 
and Coachmah's-Drab Lady's-Clotb . The plaided velvet 
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ef the skirt fa In two shades ef brown, ake perfectly 
plate, tee ssroplif skirt. The evorokfet, of tea l ighte r - 
Mliril date a* samara-heir, hnaalnnf fall sg r oa to ut, 
Ika ba sk te yy slightly poM aaar tea tenun, teen 
felfa tonight to tea edge ef tea skirt. The bodice fa 
printed teaS and tote. Beam, otefar, cate, pointed bait, 
and throal-plcoc, aU of plate velvet amtcklug exactly tea 
darter eteda of tea akin Light-gray Wt hat, toad with 
brown velvet, tome aa on the bodice. Ostrich-tip, with 
■tending loopa af brown velvet; band and hackle oomplete 
the trinunlng. 

Fie. iv.—Yumne-Dams, or Black Pia-SranwoCeiULV 
Wi»»- The teirt ia plain and trimmed with two banda of 
teef galloon, eit her plain or beaded with Jet. The polo- 
naimapenela tote, over a long veet af cardinal-rod corah. 
The edge af tea potenaiee, cuts, and eallar ate> trimmed 
with tea galleon. Small bonnet, af black velvet, t ri m m e d 
with eed chiymntheianma end etendia^ teopeaf btooh velvet 
ribbon. 

Fia. v.—V uum • Duses, op Sr aim aw Puix 
Ximui. The underskirt, af tee fancy b i a ca u rtr sd 
striped am>eri> 1, is made pecfactly plate, with a tea 
knife phdeefl twffle af tea brown etewlng beneath tea 
edge. The oveee hirt is fettered or hdd in tee pleita acrom 
tea front, fails ateaight and plain, The bach eerrasponds. 
She undenreet of the stripe. Short flpanfrh Jackal of tea 
brown. Peat aleewee, with ante af ehripw Gallar alao af 
the etripa; high, and cot on the idea. Hat of Mae-gray 
fait, faoed with velvet to match and trUamed with ri aed tn g 
loopa of the etriped material, brown Velbet rib b on, and 
fancy pirn intermixed. 

Vie. n.—WALKxno-Dmnae, or Giat Blci Cashnssb 
in Dm-Buii Yum an Vnrmui. The eklrt ie 
perfectly plain. The hbUmAtni tea wide revere of velvet 
an both aides. It la very moeh draped, and plaited high ap 
nnder the tournura. The beck-dmpesy forma a point, and 
ie caogkt op In irregular ioopinge. The bodice tea a 
velvet point back aad front, p oi n te d velvet collar, and 
epaulettes. Bonnot of blaa gray eteaw, triauatd with 
dark-bine velvet. The face of tee bonnet Ie faoed with the 
blue velvet, aad edged with bine i ri des c ent beads. 

Fro. vn.-HocMhDini, or Black Caahhxkk, trimmed 
with perpendicular rowe of black worsted braid. The 
plain skirt has the braid pot on in groups of seven rows of 
braid, at equal distances. The overdress is without trim* 
ming. The front forms a lotas point; high at tee sides, to 
display the underskirt The back-drapery alee forma a 
point on tee left aide; right aide hangs tonight The 
bodice has an inside veet, with rovers, all trimmed with 
rows of braid. Collar aad cote to match. The pointed 
bodice has side-l&ppeta, trimmed with braid, set on under 
tee waist 

Fig. viii.—WA ixiiro-Ceennii, or Dabs-Guss* Cloth, 
with plash stripes. The skirt ie plain; the stripes of plash 
or velvet are pat on horisontally in groups. The coat, ef 
the same cloth, has revere, plastron, collar, cute, and 
border of corduroy to mslch, Hat ef gr een fell, faced 
with velvet and trimmed with loops of ribbon to match. 

Fig. ix.—H ousx-Daaea, or Gomumm-Bufti Ottomah. 
The skirt is mounted with wide bompfelta. The tonic Is 
gathered and draped on the hips with a aash of wide otto¬ 
man ribbon. The bodies ie full back and front, platted into 
a flue point at tee waist C o at Heaves with to ra e d- b ac k 
note. 

Fig. x.—Finer Comb, or Cut Jnr, far tee hair. These 
combe of jet, or cut steel, and shell, are very much worn. 

Fig. xi.—Hourb-Duss, or 8 tbiv*d Cahbl’s-Hair. The 
skirt is plain. The tank is draped to form a point on tee 
right eide. The back-drapery falls in straight folds. Plain 
rood waist A bread mah of soft surah to match Is simply 
passed around the waist, the ends palled through. Velvet 
collar and cute. 


Fm. xii.—K iw d nu Suave. This sleeve is very full, 

; and gethersd Into the armhole, and then plaited to form 
; the deep cuff, which is ornamented adth lace, embroidery, 
j or fancy braid. 

Fm. xui.—LA wa-Tnmiie Jacks* axd Hat. The Jacket 
fa made ef ttriped tonntoiannel, over a white flannel skirt 
Cellar, rovers, cate, and belt of white flannel. The sleeves 
am failed at the shoulders and into the deep cuds. Sailor* 

; teaped hat, trimmed with wide white worsted braid. 

Fm. xiv.—CA nniABt Pi—, or Mokdobk-Fiolred Ca4h- 
atxaa. The front and back drapery bote start from the 
: edge of tea skirt, and the faliaem ie arranged upon the 
feundaltou. The side-panels are trimmed with beaded 
galloon, edged with iridescent drops, pear-shape—the earns 
pros manta tea inside ef the panel. Vieite-mantle in brown 
corded silk, lined with pink and powdered with taeeel-drope 
to harmonies with the heeded bands which ornameut tea 
fronts, sleeves, aad neck. Gapota of shirred crepe, edged 

I with brown velvet and trimmed with loops of ribbon and 
; aigrette to correspond with the wrap. 

Fm. xv.—N ew Utils or Daxasixo thb Haul The front 
fa crept, with a short fringe laying over the forehead. The 
; back fornw throe bows, standing high. 

Fig. xvl —Cat os Boxxrt, for elderly lady. It is mads 
of black French lace, of a light pattern, and quilled upon 
a foundation interspersed with neuda of picot-edged rib- 
ben i amove, pale-pink, bine, or ligbt-gzay. 

Fm. xvil—Gardrm-Partt Daxas, or Plaid axd Plaix 
. Susa*. The underskirt is of tee plaid surah In mixed 
<; colon, 4prfc-bloe being the prevailing tint. The overdress, 

; | which fa a polonaise, fa of dark-bine surah or cashmere. I* 

; fa do u ble-breasted on the bodice; the front opens over the 
! plaid underskirt, forming a point on one side, and falls in 
straight folds on the opposite aide. The back is looped in 
: irregular pute. High standing collar aud cuffs of velvet 
to match. Hat of velvet, turben-ebnpt, with high standing 
loops of ribbon, toning with the underskirt. 

Fm. xtui.—Cards* - Paxtt Dribs, or Light Coach- 
: max’s-Deab NuxWxiusg. The skirt is draped from the 
| edge, being all In one piece, and tee fuiloeee arranged over 
; the fo un dati on . Tbs bodice forms a pretty Jacket, with 
| turned-back lappet^ over a veto of golden-brown surah. 

; The Jacket is held at the waist by a belt of velvet, fastened 
! by a buckle. High standing collar of velvet. Cuffs to 
!; match. Hat, mam-while crepe, muslin, or surah, with 

II turnedtap brlsv trimmed with loops of ribbon. 

Gbxbbal Ksmarer.—V ery dressy tailor-gowns for the 
! small!a and mountains are made of white doth, flannel, or 
< serge, and trimmed with braid—dark-blue, sliver, or gilt— 
; put oa in arabeeque designs for tee veto, and perhaps a aide- 
; P*nel. 

Frmek bm p orUd g ftaa Mfap p sw we are made In moumeline de 
| laineor albatross, either figured with polka-doto or plaided 
; In colors on a whits or flntd c co lored ground. They are 
! made with blouse-vests aad cutaway jackets, with sailor- 
;j collars, under which are knotted kerchieft of foulard silk, 
J saller-toSkioa. 

Th* ueteetf s l sses s are quite fall, plaited perpendicularly 
' around the armholes, and gathered or plaited into deep 
; caflk or wristbands. 

Hsus* or bnakfad jntb tt^ oP foulard or China silk, wiH 
; be asnch worn. Moat of these Jackets are faateaed at tee 
! throat by a single large fancy button, the Jacket opening 
| over a finely plaited or gathered veet or chemisette of 
: anrah in some contrasting color. 

Gnats are much worn, narrow and high, of shell, jet, or 
cot steel. These eombs are stuck in amid the high loops of 
hair, sometimes straight, but ofteaer ride ways. 

faeef trimmi n g Is again vary much in vogue; it is very 
effective on black or steel-gray. 

In ribbon*, pioot edges are seen upon aU tee newest, 
whether satin, velvet, or gauss. 
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OUB PARIS LETTER. 

Rub vm Petits Gaum. 

The latest erase in fashion is to have everything in a 
lady’ii toilette, and more especially in her out-door costutne, 
to match predaely in every respect: the drees, hat, parasol, 
stockings, and even the handkerchief, all being in exactly 
the same shade. This has been carried So far that bonnets 
in dark blue or heliotrope English straw are now shown for 
fall-wear, figured with raised white dots, to be worn with 
the white-spotted foulards in marine-blue and dark-helio- 
trope that have been so much in vogue dnriug the past 
summer. The parasol is usually made (horn a piece of the 
same material as tile dress. Blockings worked with white 
dots in floss-silk are also an adjunct to the toilette. Plaid 
goods- are still worn, and particularly in taffetas, the pat¬ 
terns being in a subdued style, such as white combined with 
dark-brown, for instance, or marine-blue. With these are 
generally worn toques bordered with velvet and with the 
crown covered with folds of wide plaid taffetas ribbon, or else 
large Gainsborough hats trimmed with the same ribbon. 

It has been generally remarked that fashion has of late 
taken a decided turn in favor of silk goods, which have 
been so long out of style, having been replaced by all the 
delicate aud durable forms of woolen material, such as 
cashmere, vigogne, nunVveiling, etc. Now all the earlier 
fall-dresset> are composed of silk; Trench faille, ordinary 
faille, peau do sole, etc., etc. The lace dresses of the 
year are usually lined with taffetas instead of satin, unless 
the lace Is real and the toilette a fall-dress one, in which 
case satin is usually employed. Another gratifying change 
is the revival of real laces. Heretofore a lUdy who 
possessed treasures of poftut Duchesse or Valenciennes or 
of fine black lace, the real Chantilly, had nothing to do but 
to lock them up in her bureau-drawers. 

Now some of the most elegant toilettes of the season are 
shown, composed of these real and exquisite laces. The 
black lace dresses are made up over roee^piuk or Nile-green 
satin for dtnner-diras, and over white or gold-yellow for 
wear at balls or sohdes. The first-named style of toilette 
has the sleeves composed of lace without lining, and 
openiug np the outside of the arm, the opening being 
caught together with bows of satin ribbon of the mine color 
as the underdrew. Black lace shawls enter largely into the 
composition of these d r ess es , farming sometimes a drapery 
across the front, while in other instances the shawl is pnt 
on plain and flat, the point touching the hem of the skirt, 
while the spaces at the side are covered with lace flounces. 
Sometimes -the back of the skirt is veiled In Maok lace 
flounces, while the front is covered with black dotted tulle 
or point d’esprit put on very fall. One very elegant drees 
that I have seen in this style had the entire skirMtont 
eevered with a superb yard-wide fringe in fine cut-jet beads, 
falling from the waist. Valenciennes loot is used to trim 
dr o sses in cream-white tilk gaase or nun’s-veiling. It does 
not form entire dresses, the white laoes used for that pur¬ 
pose being point de Bruges, point d'Argon tan, and point 
Duchesse. These lace-toilettes will be a great deal won 
on full-drem occasions daring the coming whiter. . . 

Borne beautiful new fltil-materials are already shown. 
One of them is a soft twilled alpaca, very silky and glosqr 
of surface, and falling in graceful folds. It comm in all 
the neutral tints, being especially attractive in the various 
•hades of gray. Made np with dark-olive or mom green 
surah veals and cnlfa, it forms very lady-Uke and tastefal 
costumes A now style of finely-finished light sloth has 
also Just been introduced In more brilliant horn than tills 
material generally presents, a dark rose- rad and a deep 
shade of telegram-blue being the most noticeable. Them 
are made up with side-panels elaborately braided or else 
embroidered with beads or with appliqafi embroidery In 
wide worsted braid worked with oolorad beads This laet 
style of trimming is very effective, bat is difficult to arrange 


prope rt y. Fur is to be a good deal used during the ceasing 
season, as a trimming for indoor dresses and for morning* 
d ro mes Bands of skunk or of beaver form elegant and 
artistic-looking trimmings for morning-dramm in while 
lampas or in pale-blue cashmere. The drem should be cut 
Princems and made with close coat-sleeves under hanging 
medieval ones, cut square at the end and Mned with Flor¬ 
ence silk of the mmo hue as the drem The ridrt-front 
parts np the centre to show a draped underskirt of the 
material of the drem. Both sets of sleeves and the two 
sides of the dress-front are bordered with bands of far, 
which extend np either side of the corsage and encircle the 
neck. A new and very effective trimming for street o# 
dinner dresses in dark odors is composed of large pendent 
peanohaped drops—or pamptlles, to nse their French name— 
composed of cut crystal of the same shade as the dress. Ia 
amethyst, emerald, er d a rk Sapp hire, these form a most brill¬ 
iant and effective trimming, est closely together on a foun¬ 
dation of taffetas or of heavy silk network manufactured 
especially for the purpose. ChtnchiUa-faristobeagooddeal 
used on gray velvet, with 'which it forms a ohanaing com¬ 
bination. In fact, the tuitions for the craning mason 
aunownce themseivet very attractively. The varieties of 
silk goods, the new inventions for trimmings, aud the 
graceful simplicity in the forms of d r ama s and jackets, all 
of which are amongst She promisee for the future, go to 
show that the feminine division of society will never have 
been bettor drtmed than'during the craning winter. 

In the minor elements ef feminine toilette, there are as 
yet bat few- changes to signalise. The vast flower-trimmed 
parasols of tulle or point d’esprit have, for the fail, given 
place to foulard or plaid taffetas and to other materials 
better fitted to stand an autumnal shower. Worth has just 
completed, for the Grand Duchess Vladimir of Russia, a 
tnveUng-oloak in very small-chocked black and whits 
vigogne, with skirt and cape edged on the interior with a 
finger-wide scarlet satin ribbou, and bordered on the exterior 
with a Mack satin ribbon of the same width. 

The iatest-etyle waterproofs have stripes formed of a 
group of black and white hum alternating with stripes in 
silver-gray. 

Lugt H. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. i.—OosnntK for Bor or Thsbb Tsars. Kilted 
skirt, of striped navy-blue and white flannel. Double- 
breasted jacket, of navy-blue serge or Jersey-cloth. The 
only trimming is a doubts row of large pearl buttons. 
The edges of ooUar, sleeves, etc., are simply stitched. 
Sailor-hat of gray or white felt, bound with bine braid 
and trimmed with bine ribbon to match. 

Fio. ii. — For Girl or Twelve Tears, 8uwvbr Sesob, 
with velvet yoke, collar, and cuffa The skirt is kilted, and 
the waist has a blouse-front like a Garibaldi. LadyV 
doth or camel's-hair will be equally suitable for this style 
of costume. Hat ef lighbgrey felt, trimmed with standing 
loops of ribbon and velvet to match the costume. 

Fio. hi.— BchooLpFboce ros a Girl or Six Tears, at 
Bxios-Golorxd Wools*, trimmed with fine worsted braid 
one or two shades darker. The skirt is in box-plaits. The 
closely-fitting elongated waist is braided across the front, 
on the collar, and on the edge of the wide sleeves. The 
sleeves ars lined with rilk to match the sash, which ties at 
the right side. 

Fio. iv.—Sailoe - Hat, or Botor-aito-Readt Steaw, 
faced with velvet and trimmed with standing loop of 
velvet and g ro t g rai n ribbon, placed oq the right side. 

Fio. v.— Tteol Hay, fob Tovro Gibl, or Bbowk Steaw, 
faced with brawn velvet and trimmed with loops 

of striped primrose-yellow and brown ribbon. 
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maude’s u u o s t . 



noise.” I could imagine nothing but “the 
wind,” or “rats”; neither of which proving 
satisfactory to Maude, she at length threw 
herself on the ru£ at my feet, and laid her head 
in my lap 

4 ‘ Sing to me, Alice. Maybe then I shall not 
hear the noises,” she said. 

1 tried to sing, but found the child had infected 
me with her nervous fears to such an extent 
that it was impossible to sing. The next mo¬ 
ment, Maude sprang 
to her feet, almost up¬ 
setting the lamp-stand 
in her precipitancy. 

“Alice! did you 
hear that unearthly 
sound?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, 
with a desperate effort 
to keep my teeth from 
chattering. “But it 
is quite too earthly to 
suit me. I believe it 
is a tramp opening 
the garden-gate; you 
know how it creaks on 
the old rusty hinges.” 

We both strained 
our ears to catch the 
sound of steps on the 
graveled walk, but in 
rain. 

“ It was no tramp,” 
said Maude, solemnly. 

“ Nonsense, Maude I 
That’s what you get 
by poring over gliost-, 

stories,” I said, speaking bravely, though my 
heart was beating violently. 

“Alice, I haven’t read a ghost-story for nearly 
a year.” 

“ Well, you read Poe s tales,” I said, 14 and 
what's the difference? They're weird enough.” 

She attempted no vindication: but, after a 
few moments of thoughtful survey of the fire, 
proposed we should go to bed “ We are nerv¬ 
ous, ’ she said. “ A good sleep will cure us.” 
I assented, and we went upstairs. It was our 
custom to dress each other's hair, and in this 
peculiarly feminine and engrossing employment 
we soon forgot our half-hysterical fears. We 
even made little jokes at each other, and finally 
rose to such a pitch of high spirits that we went 
so far as to laugh at our own nervousness. 

bleep soon came to us, as it does always to the 
young and healthy. After awhile, I began to 
dream. My dreams, were of my old homeland, 


alas! of the break-up we had seen there. I 
could hear the auctioneer’s hammer and the 
shrill discordant tones of his voice on that last 
sad day. Maude was with me, clinging to me, 
and sobbing out her vain regrets. 

Gradually, however, I became aware that it 
was not all a dream Maude was shaking me, 
and in terrified whispers begging me to wake, 
and listen to “ those horrible noises.” I sat up 
in bed, and listened. The noises were unques¬ 
tioned . But where they came from, or what 
they were, I was unable to determine. Never¬ 
theless, 1 put on a brave front. • 

“Pshaw,” said 1, “they are nothing. Onty 
the wind in the trees Or; perhaps, some 
unwonted and belated traveler, crossing the 
bridge. The sounds are like thdee of footstep! 
on pLanka, aren't they, dear 

1 did not really think this; but said it in order' 
to pacvfy my sister. 
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Maude shook her head. “No,” she said, “it > “Come,” 1 said, “this will never do. I, at 
is something quite different, and—and—” she jleast, am determined to explore this mystery.” 
stammered, and trembled all over, “I am sure ! “Oh, don't, don't,” cried Maude, clinging to 
they are unearthly.” j me. “Something dreadful will happen, if you 

“Nonsense,” 1 said, still affecting to be brave, do. Lie still. The night won’t last forever, 
“they are those of a tramp, at the worst. 1 will j If they are robbers, they will go away. If —if 
get up and see.” And, in spite of Maude's j —it is something more horrible—” 
entreaties, f rose and went to the window and < “ Ridiculous.” I said, intemipfing her, and 

looked out. \ stooping to give her a kiss. “ There, covet 

It was a comparatively clear moonlight night, < yourself up in the bed-clothes, head and all 
and I saw quite distinctly everything outside : the ; and wait till I come back.” 
little river close at hand, the rude foot-bridge . Maude expostulated, and begged, and even 
over it, the distant uplands, the cirrus-like ' sobbed; but, when she found that I was deter 
clouds in the sky, that the moon lit up so mined) she announced her intention to accom- 
vividly. But not a tiny object, man or beast, ) pany me. The truth was, she was afraid to be 
was visible, that could have caused the sounds ; left alone. So, hastily robing ourselves, we set 
we heard. < forth. 

My blood ran cold, for, at that instant, the ’ Our chamber was a half-attic one, at the back 
sounds recurred again, more distinct, more of the house, built over a store-room. This 
unearthly even than before. But 1 had a stout \ latter had one window, grated on the inside with 
heart, and had always laughed at what I called j wooden slats. There were two doors to ths 
■By superstitions fears. apartment, one of which opened at the foot of 



the stairs, and the other outside. * These doors, 
though sometimes left open during the day, 
were carefully fastened at night. The noises 
that had mingled with my dreams, aud terri¬ 
fied both Maude and myself after l awoke, 
seemed to come from this room. It appeared 
to me that someone was trying, by main force, 
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an awed voice, and 1 saw that her eyes 
were dilated with terror. “Oh,” she 
added, “don’t go.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I shall go.” 

“You shall not,” retorted Maude, in 
dismay, clinging to me. 

The noises now redoubled. The efforts 
to wrench off the slats seemed to me 
sufficient to pull the house down over our 
heads, and the cries were such as a strong 
creature might utter in the mortal agony. 
I waited for a moment, then said deci¬ 
sively : 

“ I shall wait no longer,” and took up 
the lamp. 

“Oh, Alice,” cried Maude, with a last 
beseeching look of entreaty, “stay, 
stay—” 

“Why should it matter to you?” I 
said, impatiently. “ 1 do not ask you to 
go with me; you may even lock the door 
after me, if you wish.” 

“As if I would let you go by your¬ 
self,” reproachfully. 

Little hypocrite! The truth was, as I 
have said, she felt safer in the midst of 
danger, with her big sister, than alone in 
the dark. 

Thus reinforced, I descended the stairs 
softly, paused a moment at their foot, to 
throw a fearful glance around me; then 
inserted the key, unlocked the door, and 
threw it open. A rush of cold damp air 
extinguished the lamp: and, the next 
moment, something white and immense, 
with wide shining eyes, rushed past me 
in the dark. 

The lamp fell from my nerveless fingers, 
to pull off the slats of the window; the ineffect- > and, turning with a half-smothered scream, 1 
ual efforts to do so being followed by most j fled up the stairs after Maude, scarcely stopping 
lamentable cries. j to draw a good breath until we had again hidden 

“A tramp!” 1 suggested, in a whisper, only ourselves away under the bed-clothes, 
half believing what 1 said. | “Alice,” whispered Maude, directly, in an 

“A tramp would not make so much noise,” Jawed voice, “are you sure you locked the 
whispered Maude in reply, clinging to me. \ door?” 

“Someone has been murdered in this house, j “Ye-es,” I managed with difficulty to aitic- 
and it is his ghost trying to get in.” j ulate. 

“ Bah,” I retorted, for I had always said I did j A pause, during which 1 continued to shake 

not believe in ghosts, “ I shall soon know.” j as with an ague. Then Maude again: 

“ For heaveu’s sake. Alice,” interrupted j “Alioe, suppose it came in here,” she said. 

Maude, “what are you going to do?” j “If only you had not dropped the lamp.” 

“Find out the truth,” I retorted. j After another pause: 

“Oh, Alice, suppose it is not a tramp?” > “Alioe, stop, and tell me what it looked like. 
“What else can it be?” I adked, conscious, j I shut my eyes involuntarily, as soon as the lamp 
in spite of my intellectual skepticism, of a little J went out.” 

su^ierstitious shiver there in the dark. \ “I don’t know, Maude; do let me be!” 

“ It is a ghost, I repeat,” replied Maude, in > “You might try to describe it, at least,” she 
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said, half coaxingly, half irritably, her cariosity j 
asserting itself with sufficient strength to make 
her forget her fears a little. 44 Just giro me an 
idea of what it was like.” 

44 1 cannot, I tell you,” I insisted. 44 1 just 
caught a glimpse of some great white thing—” 

44 Oh! oh!” Maude interrupted, with a 
strangled scream, as she clung closer to me. 

44 What is the matter? What did you hear?” 

1 groaned, terrified afresh. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” rejoined the pro¬ 
voking girl; 44 only your description frightened 
me worse than ever.” 

44 Then do try to go to sleep and forget it,” 

I pleaded. 44 There's nothing in here; we are 
safe enough,” I added, trying to get up a little 
pretense of courage, which my chattering teeth 
and gasping breath rendered a very poor affair. 

*• 1 don’t believe I shall ever go to sleep 
again,” moaned poor Maude. 44 It's enough 
to drive one crazy. I know I shall be out 
of my senses before morning.” 


An attack of hysterics was evidently immi¬ 
nent, and I had nothing at hand to administer 
but a good scolding, which 1 proceeded to do 
with a great deal of energy. The dose was so 
unexpected, that it produced a beneficial effect 
on Maude, and helped my own nerves too. 

Then Maude cried, then I begged her pardon, 
and we lay quietly side by side,, though each 
knew very well that the other was as wide¬ 
awake and troubled as her wretched self. 

We had been wont to close our eyes, if ever 
we woke, resolutely to the morning light, and 
sleep on. But, that morning, the first faint 
streak of dawn was hailed by us both with rap¬ 
ture. And, when the beautifal sunshine came, 
and we opened the house to let it in, and to 
let out the horrors, we found, at the foot of 
the stairs, a large grease-spot, in the midst of 
which lay the broken lamp; and, crouched in 
a dark closet under the steps, was a huge 
white cat, with narrow sleepy eyes. 

And that was Maude’s Ghost. 


THE OLD SONGS. 

BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


The night has come—already file shadows 
Fail far o’er the summer land, 

And the evening-song of the birds is heard 
' In trees by soft breeses fanned. 

Yes, the day has been long; and, aweary, 
My eyes gladly turn from the light 
To where the gray hare of the twilight 
Ushers in shades of the night. 

And now, in the beautiful gloaming, 

Sing me a sweet old song, 

And I will forget, while you’re singing, 
That the day has been weary and long. 


Sing something we knew in the old time— 
Something so simple and sad ; 

For, to-night, U would pftin me to listen 
To music triumphant and glad. 

But the minor refrain of end music 
Will drive away sadness and pain, 

While it brings to my weary heart memory 
Of days that will ne’er come again. 

Then sing me the sad old-time music. 

And let it, like soft soothing balm. 

With its sweet tender memory, bring me. 
At this twilight-hour, pure peaceful calm 
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BY KMHA 8. THOMAS. 


I have only to die, Romola— 
Only to die, my child; 

But thou hast to live, Romola, 

In the midst of a tumult wild. 

I have only to die, Romola, 

And the time will soon be here; 

Only a moment more of life, 

But ’tia not for myself I fear. 

I have only to die, Romola, 

But thou wilt have to live; 

And I shall not be there, child, 
Comfort and help to give. 

VOL. XCII.—18. 


I have only to die, Romola; 

And the only pain I heed 
Is to leave thee comfortless, helpless; 
In a world that is sad indeed. 

The way to the scaffold is short, child. 
And ’tis only a span of life 
That my friends have taken from me; 
I shall gladly rest from strife. 

But to leave thee alone, Romola, 

In a world that is filled with strife. 

I have only to die, Romola, 

But thou must suffer life. 
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BY MBS. X. B H 


Mr. Conrad Burthb was standing on a cor¬ 
ner at the intersection of two of the busiest 
streets in the pretty city of Milwaukee. 

His eye had been caught by a huge theatrical 
“ poster,” and he had stopped to stare at it in 
amazement, regardless of any inconvenience his 
halt might prove to the crowd of eager passers- 
by. 

Determined and athletic-looking as was our 
handsome young Southerner, he had already 
been jostled aside several times, but as often had 
returned to the same point, his gaze never 
swerving from the highly-colored placard which 
had so fascinated him. 

•'W “ Constance Miramon!” he muttered, read¬ 
ing the elongated letters which made this name 
the most conspicuous on the flaming advertise¬ 
ment. “ Constance Miramon ! Surely it must be 
a coincidence of names. The daughter of Gen¬ 
eral Miramon would never have stooped to 
have herself placarded as the prima-donna of 
an opera matinee. Even if the death of her 
father and the loss of his large property have 
left her in poverty, I cannot see how Constance 
could have brought herself to this—there were 
other ways—” “ I beg pardon!” lifting his hat, 

and moving quickly aside, having just inadvert¬ 
ently pushed against a tall slender young woman, 
dressed in black who had suddenly turned the 
corner. 

“It’s of no consequence,” promptly answered 
a pleasantly-modulated voioe from under the 
concealing veil. 

Mr. Burthe thought he caught the upward 
flash of a pair of large dark eyes, which, even 
through their disguise, seemed strangely familiar. 
He did not see how the young lady started and 
paled at sight of him. In fact, after a scarcely- 
perceptible hesitancy, which had included a 
single glance at the placard engrossing his 
attention, she had bowed hurriedly and passed 
up the street, 

Mr. Conrad Burthe looked after the graceful 
figure, both puzzled and interested. 

“She had a look in her eyes as if she knew 
me,” he said; “but, if she had been my own 
sister. I could not have recognized her through 
that hideous mask of a veil. Who can she be? 
I wonder if— Ye gods! if she isn’t turning 
into the side entrance of the opera-house. 

/ n \ * 


EFPBY PETERS. 


That’s who ’tis. It’s Constance Miramon! To 
think I let her pass without recognition. She 
knew me, that is certain—but why did she 
not speak? Maybe she noticed the look of 
disgust my face must have worn when looking 
up at her name on this shameless placard.” 

The shapely heel of his Paris boot ground 
into the dust of the Milwaukee pavement, as 
he turned in pursuit of the vanishing prima- 
donna. When he reached the private entranoe, 
the significant “No admittance” on the door 
brought him to a sudden stop. 

The wheezy usher or porter, standing guard, 
was readily induced, however, to carry his card 
to his old-time acquaintance and schoolmate; 
but returned promptly, the bearer of excuses. 

“Miss Miramon is preparing for the matinee, 
and can not see you, sir; but she sends you 
this, with her compliments.” 

Another half-smile curved the lips of Mr. 
Conrad Burthe, as he looked at what proved 
to be a complimentary ticket for the matinle. 

But he said to himself: “If she must live by 
singing, I prefer to pay my dollar to hear her, 
like the rest of her public adorers.” 

That Mademoiselle Constance Miramon was a 
favorite with the public, ho quite realized, when 
from his seat in a proscenium-box he beheld 
the crowd thronging into the opera-house. 

She came on at last, pale but composed, and 
glanced calmly about over the great audience. 

“A dnnghter of the gods. 

Divinely tall and moot divinely ftdr,” 

thought Mr. Conrad Burthe, staring at her. A 
school-girl, unformed but with a promise of rich 
beauty, he had left her in Natchez, four years 
ago. To-day he saw her with the graces of a 
glorious womanhood unfolded about her like 
the petals of a flower opened by the sun and 
showers of summer. 

A storm of applause roused him from the 
retrospect. 

Mr. Conrad Burthe was, perhaps, the solitary 
listener who did not join in the tumultuous 
encores which greeted superb rendering of 
her solos. He leaned listlessly back, with an 
expression of almost chill indifference, even 
when the singer’s gaze met his. 

“ He is a Burthe, and despises me on account 
of my profession,” thought Miss Miramon. 
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At the close of the performance, he went back j “ Poor child,” pityingly murmured Burthe. 
to the side door, to meet her as she came out. | 44 When the wind of adversity struck you, your 
He had to wait some time, for the other singers \ summer friends dropped away like leaves, did 
had descended the steps and gone their several j they?” 
ways, before his patience was rewarded by a \ Miss Miramon smiled. 

glimpse of the slender black-garbed figure,! 44 There was considerable rustling among them 
which he, this time, recognized at a glance. ! when they learned what I intended to do with 
Seeing that he was waiting for her, she \ the one accomplishment bestowed upon me by 
advanced quietly and gave him her hand. \ my feminine education.” 

“You saw my name on the placard, then?” \ 44 Was there, then, positively nothing else you 

she said at once, daring an expression of his < could do?” 

opinion. I She lifted her shoulders slightly. 44 1 could 

44 1 did; and I recognized you also, though s embroider a little, paint a little, and could do a 
not until you had passed me without even a \ bit of plain sewing. 1 might have gone as nurs- 
glance,” he answered, reproachfully. ! ery-governess, perhaps, as I had a smattering 

44 You had known me in Natchez, in the old ! of French, German, and Latin. Southern gen- 
days; I could not be sure you would care to i tleraen, you know, do not believe in the higher 
renew the acquaintance here and now.” < education of women, nor do they believe in 

44 Why not ?” \ opening many avenues of independent support 

44 4 The stranger’s foot has crossed my sill,’ S for them.” w 

you know,” she said, with a sudden droop ofj 44 We believe that Southern women should be 
her proud head. \ protected by the love and care of Southern men,” 

44 Yes, I know,” he answered, gently. 44 Yet \ Burthe replied, in his knightliest tone, 
it occurs to me that you should not, for that! Miss Miramon’s lip quivered, but she looked 
reason, make a stranger of me, whose feet have ! up steadily : 

so often crossed the sill of the Miramon home- ! 44 In mercy’s name, what is to become, then, of 

stead in those happier days, when it was the \ the poor unfortunates who, like myself, must 
abode of hospitality—and when you were there, j face life unaided? For my own part, I preferred 
the charming dispenser of its bounties.” < to show that I could stand alone—I have proved 

44 You are kind,” she answered, quickly. < it, too.” 

44 Ah, you are stopping here, then?” he said, \ She held out her hand, and added: 44 1 may 
as she paused at the ladies’ entrance to the l not see you again, as you are to leave the city 
44 Plankington.” , > so soon.” 

44 Yes,” she briefly assented ; then, after a > He took the slender gloved fingers in his firm 
second’8 hesitation : 44 My troupe is also here. \ grasp. 

We found it conveniently near the opera-house.” j 44 If not in Milwaukee, we shall meet some- 
44 1 am staying at the Plankingtbn also,” Mr. ! where else,” he answered. 

Burthe said, smiling, 44 so, although I must leave j She smiled a little bitterly, 
the city this afternoon, we will meet at dinner! 44 Possibly. Yet our paths are widely diver- 
—that is, if I may join you at your table?” \ gent. You, of course, return to Natchez and the 
A faint tinge of color crept into Miss Mira- s old life there, while I—I am like the wind that 
mon’s pale cheeks. \ goeth where it listeth—” 

44 1 do not like to seem ungracious,” she said, s “But,” he responded, quickly, 44 if you be 
apologetically; 44 but I think you will not care the popular favorite of to-morrow, as you are of 
to. Signor Liberati, the tenor, and his sister, > to-day, we shall hear the sound of your going; 
the first contralto, dine with me.” and so, can tell whence you come and whither 

“Constance!” he exclaimed, casting aside his \ you go.” 
forced indifference, “ why need you have placed \ She coldly withdrew her fingers from his 
yourself in this false position ? These are not \ detaining clasp. 

the associates for you—the daughter of a states- j 44 Forewarned, those who desire to do so can 
man and soldier—surely you had relatives and < the more readily avoid a meeting which might 
friends—” \ not be desirable or profitable to either side.” 

44 Signor Liberati and his sister are my \ He let her go without another word. But, 
friends,” she said, proudly ; 44 all the more l for a reason, satisfactory—or, as it might have 
devoted and stanch, perhaps, because I am not l been, unsatisfactory—to himself, Mr. Conrad 
dependent upon their friendship for my daily j Burthe did not leave Milwaukee that afternoon, 
food.” \ The first clear swelling note of the prima- 
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donna 1 8 voice reached him, that night, in the 
identical opera-box he had entered that morning, 
filled with resentment against her for lowering 
the caste of that circle of society of which she, 
as well as himself, was a representative. 

If, however, Miss Miramon was surprised, or, 
indeed, experienced any emotion, at seeing him 
ixi his conspicuous place, she gave not the 
slightest evidence of it. In fact, her dark eyes 
rested upon him but a single time designedly, 
and then they were satirical in their luminous 
depths. It was when he had drawn a passing 
attention to himself by the vehement applause 
he had given one of her superbly-sustained 
flights of song. 

It so happened that his egress from the 
opera was retarded by the blocking of the 
stairway leading off from his box. A delay of 
five minutes seldom vexed the spirit of our not 
unamiable gentleman of leisure, but in this 
instance he could literally have stormed and 
torn his hair after the most approved stage- 
fashion, when, having succeeded in making his 
exit, he arrived at the private entrance only in 
time to find the wheezy janitor in the act of 
closing the door. 

“ Wait,” ordered Mr. Burthe, tendering a fee; 
“ where are they all, my good fellow?” 

The good fellow wheezed comfortably as he 
pocketed the silver. 

“They’re none on ’em left inside, but the 
luggage, sir; and that’s in charge, you see, of 
the manager.” 

“ But Miss Miramon, where is she?” 

“ Gone to the train, sir; they’d barely time to 
make it, after the opery.” 

“Follow where?” asked Burthe. 

“ To tli’ next p’int they’re booked for, I guess; 
but the manager’8 got his orders private, I cal- 
kilate. Leastways, I dunno where thet p’int 
might be.” 

Burthe uttered an expletive more vehement 
than elegant, as 7^ dashed down the steps into 
the street. Within the radius of the light at the 
front, a single hack was lingering for a chance 
fare. Conrad gave a sharp order to the sleepy 
Jehu, and in a moment w'as dashing down to 
the distant station on the lake. The rattle of 
silver in the fingers of his passenger had put 
the driver and his horses on their mettle, but, 
reckless as the speed was, it availed nothing 
but to give the pursuers a fleeting glimpse of 
the night express steaming out from the station. 

“It is perfectly evident that she meant to 
avoid me by this flight,” he communed with 
himself, in bitterness of spirit, when he reached 
the privacy of his room at the hotel. 


Later, more charitable thoughts came to him: 
“She has still the pride of the Miramons, if she has 
lowered the family dignity. But has she done 
this ? Is not that pride which leads even a woman 
to independent toil evidence of truer nobility 
than the false pride which would permit her to 
accept a lavish charity in idleness? Certainly, 
she might have married—with her beauty and 
grace, that would have been easy enough.” 

A sudden flush crept into the face of the 
young man, who was assuredly developing a most 
i romantic interest in his whilom school-girl friend. 

! In the breakfast-room, on the morning follow- 
| ing, he eagerly scanned the daily papers. But, 
for some reason, the reporters were not as 
[ assured as usual in tracing the course of the 

I bright particular star now flitting across the 
operatic horizon. 

It was supposed that Madison and Chicago 
would soon be favored points where Miss Mira¬ 
mon would condescend to diffuse the radiance of 

I her beams ; but, for the present, she was wearied, 
and designed to repose in some solitude away 
from the “madding crowd.” Fair as Diana, but 
as cold and inapproachable, it was evidently her 
intention to conceal herself from her worship¬ 
ers, inasmuch as she had distinctly declined to 
give even a hint of her future movements, 
i There was, however, a suspicion that the famed 
\ health-resort at Waukesha had lured her thither 
l for the present. 

“At what hour will the daily express leave for 
| Bethcsda Springs?” Mr. Burthe asked of the 
i waiter at his elbow. 

\ “At one-thirty, sir.” 

s His beefsteak dispatched, the hotel-bill was 
l next called for and promptly settled, and at 
| one-thirty he was in the parlor-car, en route for 
l Waukesha. 

\ Though late in the season, there was an 
\ imposing list of celebrities on the registry-book 
i of the Fountain House; and, with its ample 
< accommodations, its handsome parlors, spacious 
< verandahs and corridors, the hotel itself was 
\ attractive enough, but it did not seem to suit the 
| fastidious taste of this latest arrival. 

\ “ Miss Miramon was not booked there. No,” 

\ the polite clerk-in-waiting sorrowfully assured 

i s him. “ There were many other young ladies, 
though—quite attractive ones—in the house, but 
few, lamentably few, young gentlemen.” 

Mr. Burthe paid no attention to this flow of 
words, but said, politely: “ Please name some of 
the other houses that are the most frequented.” 
“ Oh, as for that, every house in the village 
\ took boarders, pretty much. During the height 
1 of the season, there’d been about five or seven 
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thousand people on the grounds, more or less, 
and all the Waukesha folks were full up. Even 
yet, there was a goodly crowd at the ‘Morse 
House,' ‘The Hunldns,’ and ‘The Wardrobe.’” 

At the Morse House, the same eager inquiries 
were made; the Hunldns, and indeed a dozen 
other houses of varying degrees of trimness and 
bareness, were interviewed, but all with the same 
result. Miss Mir&mon, if at .Waukesha at all, 
had hidden herself, as the reporter had prophe¬ 
sied, away from the “madding crowd.” 

Should he give up the search? Doubtless 
she would resent the persistent tracking of her 
after this fashion ; but, as his ftitile journey had 
brought him to this famed health-resort, he 
might as well sojourn on its grounds for a day 
or two; and should he, during the time, happen 
upon the object of his quest, she could not, 
surely, question his right to make one of a 
thousand quaffing health and strength from 
those crystal life-drops. 

So, with this sop thrown to his growling 
conscience, Mr. Burthe took rooms at the 
Fountain House, and for twentyfour hours or 
more haunted the various springs with the 
assiduity of an invalid afflicted with every 
organic trouble known to man. 

Then he fell to moping, and took to solitary 
strolls about the village. 

Alas, for the disappointed searcher after the 
vanished! For him the lions of the quaint 
Indian town were toothless, clawless, and might 
be thought tailless and maneless, so devoid of 
interest they seemed to be for him, as he 
wandered grumpily about. 

“ Now these three tombs they call the tombs 
of Waukesha and of his two wives: am I to 
believe that relic-hunters would have left them 
smoothly sodded over like this, with trees grow¬ 
ing out of the hearts of the dead savage and 
his ugly squaws, when, as they say, these 
mounds are made up pretty much of jugs, stone 
hammers, hatchets, tomahawks, and all the 
other treasures of a warlike chieftain? Pst!” 
turning his head quickly toward a pretty 
white stone cottago, set in a little vine-embow¬ 
ered yard, a few rods up the quiet street. 
“ Somebody singing—a charming voice, too.” 

He thrust aside the twig of evergreen he had 
viciously laid hold upon while deriding the idea 
that its longest root could reach to the heart of 
Waukesha’s favorite squaw, gone to dust below— 
if there at all—and passed rapidly across the 
greensward, taking the nearer cut to the cottage 
from which sounded the clear soprano notes. 

“ It would not need a ferret to find even a 
shy white mouse, if the pretty creature had a 


singing voice to betray its hiding-place,” he 
murmuied, exultingly, as he paced along the 
pavement in front of the cottage. 

In one of the intervals of her morning's faith¬ 
ful study, Miss Miramon was startled by a sharp 
pull at the door-bell of her private cottage. 

“Another of those troublesome boarding-place 
hunters, I suppose,” she murmured, impatiently. 

A moment later, the door opened, and Mammy 
Chloe, her devoted old servant, in stately tur- 
baned dignity, ushered in a visitor. 

You would have supposed that Mr. Burthe was 
fresh from the torrid zone, so warm was his greet¬ 
ing and so earnest his surprise at finding his 
friend, Miss Miramon, domesticated at the 
Bethesda, where he had passed two whole days 
without ever a suspicion of her presence. It 
might have been supposed, on the contrary, that 
our prima-donna was perched upon an iceberg 
somewhere on the borders of the arctic sea, so 
frigid was the welcome vouchsafed him. So 
ardently did her visitor beam, however, that her 
icy atmosphere began to thaw after a time, and 
there was at least the cold shine of the aurora- 
borealis in the smile with which she listened to 
his voluble excuses for not being on his way 
to Natchez instead of where he was—sitting 
opposite her in the dainty freshness of her little 
parlor. He tripped in his explanation, how¬ 
ever, betraying himself quite ignominiously just 
when he had about secured an easy footing. 

“ You must be settled here altogether ‘incog,’ 
are you not? At all events, I’ve not been able 
to hear a word about you in any direction, and, 
in fact, I about gave you up when I could not 
find your name registered at the Fountain 
House.” 

“Ah,” she answered, quietly, “you went to 
the trouble to examine the register, did you? 
You took it for granted, perhaps, that, as I was 
a public character, I would prefer publicity in 
my surroundings. Well, probably I should have 
been there, had not Signor Liberati and his sister 
and Herr Von Werther, the manager of our 
troupe, preferred leaving me here to rest and 
recuperate for our fall engagements, while they 
‘do’ the Rockies and the Yosemite and a few 
other American wonders.” 

He rose quickly and stood nearer to her, 
resting his elbow on the mantel, looking down 
at her. 

“I am glad you did not go with them,” he 
said, emphatically. 

“ Why ?” she coldly asked: ready, he saw, to 
defend these people who had been kind to her, 
doubtless, in her time of adversity. 

“Why?” he repeated, evasively. “Because, 
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for one thing, it is easy to see that you are in 
need of that rest of which you speak. You are 
too pale. That other night, when you first came 
before me at the opera, robed in white, and white 
yourself—whiter than a lily, and as fragile- 
looking—I could think of nothing but a snow- 
wraith, that would vanish away as 1 gazed. 
Child,” speaking as though he were the patri¬ 
arch Noah putting out his hand to smooth the 
ruffled plumage of his dove, who, in her absence { 
from him, had found no rest for the sole of her J 
foot, “ child, you are weary already. This J 
struggle with life is too much for you.” j 

Her deep soft eyes were lifted to his, half j 
mockingly: j 

“ What would you advise for me, instead: the i 
hempen cord, or the hemlock draught of j 
Socrates?” 

He looked earnestly at her for a moment 
without speaking. > 

“ There is one alternative,” he said, slowly. 

Is it bitter as the hemlock ?” \ 

“ You can judge. It is to marry me, and go j 
bock to the old life in Natchez.” He could see i 
that she had heard and understood him only by j 
the sudden flutter of the feather screen she was J 
holding up to shield her face from the light blaze \ 
of the fire. He waited for her to speak. j 

Presently she said, with a suppressed tone j 
of pathos in her voice: “You must pity me J 
greatly.” 

“ 1 suppose I do,” he quietly responded, “ if, 
as it is said, pity is akin to love, Constance.” 

There was a flutter of her downcast lids. He j 
moved quickly across the hearth-rug and knelt by : 
her easy-chair, his face dangerously close to hers, j 
“You cannot think this merely a passing 
fancy, Constance—an impulse of the moment. : 
Years ago, you remember, I constituted myself; 
your knight, to wear your colors forever—blue < 
was the ribbon you wore on your long plaits j 
that day at school, when I had the fight about 
you. Ah, I see you have not forgotten.” 

Constance laughed; but she did not look at 
him, and her color was deeper. 

“ You mean that day when you made Septimus 
Gordon’s nose bleed for—for—” 


s “Attempting to kiss you. The impudent 
{scoundrel—and you the queen-beauty of our 
school, a proud haughty little queen, too. The 
blue snood you gave me for my guerdon that 
day I have still, Constanoe.” 

“ Yet I was not more than thirteen years old, 
then,” she said, softly; “I am past twenty, 
now. It is a long time to treasure a memento of 
a trifling incident like that.” 

“Its value was enhanced, you remember, 
dear, by another guerdon you bestowed with it.” 

The screen fluttered under her folded fingers 
almost as if there were a living bird inside its 
feathers. 

Mr. Burthe laughed and impudently captured 
one of the unsteady white hands. 

“ You gave me that which you had denied to 
Septimus, Constanoe. It was an indiscretion, 
you must confess, and the only way for you to 
undo it is to take it bapk again. All these 
years I’ve thought to return to America to make 
this restitution.” 

He leaned closer to her. 

“ May I not give it back to you, my darling?” 

She laid her free hand against his bearded 
cheek, pressing him back from her, while her 
cheeks glowed till Bhe no longer resembled 
either a lily or a snow-wraith. 

“ You are unwise, are you not, thus to brave 
loss of caste among our Brahminical kind in 
Natchez?” 

“ I have a pretty good tenor voice,” he hero¬ 
ically rqjoined. “ I will even sing with Signor 
Liberati, if you say so. Let me sing for you 
now, that you may judge of the quality of my 
voice.” 

“ Sing,” she commanded, with a smile. 

“ Oh, kiss mo quick and let me go,’* 
he sang, in a half-voice. 

Her fingers slipped from his cheek to cover 
his eyes, that were gazing entreatingly into 
hers. 

4 ‘ Yes, yes, for am I not fondly thine own?” 
she responded, in the same low repressed tones. 

“ Encore, encore, my prima-donna!” he cried, 
drawing first the blindfolding fingers against his 
lips, and then her face down to his. 


AUTUMN’S SPELL. 

BT BLANCHE BEAUMONT. 


Listen to tho mellow chimes 
Struck on uiitunnrff golden l>cll, 
Broken otaves of tender rh vinos 
Wooing with a magic apel!. 


Oh, the golden automn’e spell 1 

Sweetly sad, the aong she sings. 
All, I love thee, autumn, well— 
Love the dayp that autumn brings. 
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ads voice wm eager, almost passionate, as he 
spoke, yet with a certain quiet determination in 
its tones. 

“On the nineteenth I sail for Liverpool,” he 
said, “as you know, Pansy. There's no getting 
over that. My business-interests will not allow 
me to defer my departure a day longer. Now, 
why not give me my answer at once, dear? If 
it be a favorable one, as I trust it may be, we 
oould hurry up our arrangements quite easily, 
and have a quiet wedding, and then 1 could 
take you abroad with me as my own dear little 
wife. What do you think of k, Pansy V* 

The speaker was a man of five-aud-forty years, 
perhaps, but still handsome, and apparently in 
foil possession of all the strength and vigor of 
early manhood. 

The girl he addressed was sitting on a rustic 
seat under the shade of the linden-trees, with 
a basket of bright-colored flosses at her side, 
and an open book on her knee. She did not 
answer him, but, keeping her eyes cast down in 
an embarrassed way, seemed intent upon uproot¬ 
ing a tuft of yellow cowslips with the toe of her 
French boot. 

Mr. Galbraith watched her in smiling silenoe 
for a moment or two, and then continued, speak¬ 
ing with that coaxing tenderness one is apt to 
use when addressing a spoiled child. 

“ Won’t you give me my answer, Pansy ?” he 
said. “ I must go over to town to-night, and I 
should be glad to know niy fate before I start. 
Tou’ve had a long time in which to decide; at any 
rate, it seems a long time to me. And surely,’* 
he added, approaching a step nearer, “you 
need no forther assurance in regard to the 
atate of my feelings. You know how fondly I 
love you, Pansy. Your hither was one of my 
best friends, and, when on his desith-bed he 
confided you to my keeping’ 1 promised to do 
the best for you I could; and, my dear, I’ve 
tried to keep that promise.” 

« Oh, you have kept it,” the girl burst forth, 
glancing up at him with a flash of tears in her 
violet eyes. “You have always Jeen good to 
me; always, always. My dear guardian, I am 
not ungrateful.” 

“ I know that, child; but is gratitude all yott 
can give me ? Am I such an old man that you 
can’t learn to care for me just a little, dear?” 


“ Oh, no, no; it is not that, it is not that.” 

“What, then, Pansy?” he continued, sitting 
down beside her and taking her hand. “ We’ve 
been good friends ail these years—can’t you 
trust me now ? Try and believe, my dear little 
girl, that your happiness is even more precious 
to me than my own. I would not ask you to be 
my wife, unless I felt sure of making you 
happy. It seems to me I oould. Don't you 
think so? I love you so dearly that the one 
pleasure and aim of my life would be to shield 
you from all care and trouble. 1 am sure I 
could make you happy, Pansy. We could go 
abroad together, and wander at our will through 
the storied countries of the Old World, and then, 
when we got tired and homesick, oome back 
and make our home here at dear old Lindenwold. 
You would like that, wouldn’t you, dear?” 

“ Oh, yes, of course l should like it—there is 
no place in the world like Lindenwold; but—” 

She stopped short, her cheeks hot with blushes, 
hereyes downcast. 

“Go on, Pansy,” said her guardian, gently; 
“open your heart to me, my child. Let me 
understand what it is that keeps us apart. Go 
on, my dear.” 

Pansy hid her hot faoe in her hands, and 
burst into tears. 

“It is nothing, sir,” she faltered, “nothing 
at all, only I’m a foolish silly creature, and not 
worthy to be your wifet” 

“ I am the best judge of that, dear,” he 
replied, gently. u You please me just as you 
are; but I won’t tease you, dear,” he added, 
rising to his feet. “ Yon mustn’t cry, my child; 
I’m going, this minute. But think over what 
I’ve said, and come to me in the library after 
dinner; will you, Pansy?” 

“Ybs—yea, sir, IT1 come.” 1 

“ That’s a good child. I hope you’ll be able 
to decide in my fhvor; but, above all things, I 
want you to be happy—always remember that;” 

He bent down, and, towehing his lips to her 
forehead in a half-fttfherly fashion, hurried away. 

“How good he is,” mused Pansy, when left 
to herstrtf; “ how kind be has always been to 
mb. I'm eVer So fond of him, too, but I don’t 
care for him in that way. No, 1 don’t, and 
there’s no use In pretending I do. I might learn 
to care for him after a while, perhaps—I don’t 
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know—I’m not sure. I'm afraid it would be a 
sin to consent to marry him, feeling as I do now. 
How I wish I had told him so at once; but I do 
hate to be unkind to him. Oh, dear, dear, there 
seems to be nothing but worry and trouble in 
the world, anyway—I almost wish I were dead!” 
Whereupon the poor little girl bowed her bright 
head down upon the arm of the rustic seat, and 
sobbed like the foolish baby she was. 

But this tender pity for her kind guardian 
was not the sole cause of Pansy’s distress. She 
had another and a deeper source of grief, which 
she strove to hide even from herself. A year or 
two previous, while spending the season at Sara¬ 
toga, with her guardian and his sister, she had 
made the acquaintance of Jack Davenant, the 
son of a wealthy New York banker. The attrac¬ 
tion which drew the two at once together was 
mutual. Indeed, it seemed to be an old-fash¬ 
ioned case of love at first sight on both sides. 
In less than six weeks after their introduction to 
each other, they were engaged. 

But Pansy, being a willful and capricious 
creature, insisted that the engagement should be 
kept a profound secret—for a time, at least. It 
would spoil all the romance of the thing, she 
declared, if the affair were made public. So the 
young man, sorely against his will and better 
judgment, was forced to submit and to bid adieu 
to his fair betrothed without saying a word on the 
subject so near his heart, even to her guardian. 

Within a month, however, he came down to 
Lindenwold, to make Pansy a visit 

“ I must speak to your guardian at once, 
dearest, and have everything settled,’* were 
almost his first words. 

But headstrong Pansy would not hear to such 
a thing. 

“ No, no, it is quite time enough,” she declared. 

“ I will not have people staring me out of coun¬ 
tenance, and saying I’m engaged. You must not 
say a word to my guardian until I give you per¬ 
mission. If you do, I’ll take back my 4 yes,’ 
and make it 4 no.’ ” 

In the face of this dreadful alternative, poor j 
Jack could do nothing but submit; so the two < 
parted a second time, and no public mention of j 
their engagement had been made. . < 

Ah, how vividly that last parting came back \ 
to Pansy, as she sat there on the rustio chair \ 
under the shade of the whispering lindens. \ 
How well she remembered every word, every j 
caress, almost every throb of her happy heart j 
A June day only a year ago, bqt it seemed an S 
eternity as she looked bask over the anxious } 
months and weeks that had intervened. Every j 
day, every hour almost, she had looked for her j 


| lover to come again—had hoped and waited for 
; some message, some assurance of his fidelity; 

: but, since that last parting, a silence like that of 
; death had fallen between them. It had been 
; such a tender parting, too. Pansy’s blue eyes 
grew dim with tears as she recalled it. 

She fancied she could see her handsome young 
lover standing out there at the lawn gate, just as 
he stood that June afternoon, and she seemed to 
hear again his last words: 

44 You are cruel, Pansy, to send me from you 
like this; but I shall soon return, and, when I 
do, it will be to claim you as my own. Bear that 
in mind. And now, won’t you give me some 
little thing,” he added, holding her hand with a 

I lingering pressure, “a flower you have worn— 
a lock of your bright hair—something that will 
seem part and parcel of your precious self, and 
will serve to comfort and console me when I am 
far away from you?” 

At that moment, a little silver-throated carrier- 
: pigeon fluttered down from its box, and perched 
; on the girl’s shoulder. 

4 ‘0h, I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” she cried, 

: taking the bird in her hands and pressing her 
: cheek against its soft feathers: 44 I’ll give you 
Beauty. I love him better than anything else 
in the round world, but 1’U give him to you, 

| Jack, as a token of my good faith ; and, if trou- 
| ble ever oome between us,” she added, gayly, 

; 44 or my guardian gets ferocious and locks me 
j: up, after the fashion of those in the story-books, 

! why, Beauty will serve us as a private postman, 

| you see! Isn’t it a delightful arrangement ?” 

44 It is, indeed,” assented Jack; 44 I’ll take 
j: Beauty, and keep him until I come to claim his 
\ mistress.’ And, taking the silver-throated bird, 
* he kissed Pansy’s sweet lips and went bis way. 

I For the last time, alas! A year had gone by 
since that June afternoon, and, in all that time. 
Pansy had not seen Jack or received a single 
message from him. She wrote repeatedly at 
first, but, receiving no answer, her girlish pride 
flew up in arms, and she determined to bear 
her pain in silence. 

A little later, the mystery of her lover’s 
strange conduct was explained by the news that 
he was on the eve of a marriage with his cousin, 
a young lady of great wealth. Pansy was cut to 
the heart by this cruel blow, but she was too 
proud to betray her anguish; hence not even her 
nearest friends had a suspicion of her secret. 

So this was the real cause of the poor girl*s 
tears, this was why she hesitated about marrying 
her guardian. She could not forget her pretty 
love-dream. Suddenly she sprang up and said: 
44 But, if Jack has forgotten me so easily, why 
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should I care to remember him? If he prefers 
another woman, why should I sit down and 
break my heart for his sake?” 

A blaze of anger dried the tears in her eyes. 
She would show him, she said to herself, and 
everybody else, that she did not care. Yes, she 
had made up her mind at last. She would 
marry her dear kind guardian, and Linden wold 
should be her home! 

She arose, with flushed cheeks and a resolute 
air, and turned toward the house. But, at that 
moment, a sudden flutter of wings stirred the 
odorous air, and, in a twinkling, a little way-worn 
wanderer dropped down, with a plaintive cooing 
cry, settling first on her shoulder, and then on 
her hand. It was Beauty, and suspended from 
his silver throat was a letter. Pansy’s very 
heart stood still. 

“ Jack has sent Beauty hack to me,” she said, 
disengaging the letter from the bird’s neck. 

She stood for a moment or two, holding the 
weary pigeon on the palm of her hand, and the 
letter in her fingers, struggling for courage to 
meet whatever might be in store for her. She 
recovered her self-control at last, and broke the 
seal. 

The letter was addressed to Pansy, care of 
the private postman, and contained the follow¬ 
ing lines: 

44 Pansy, I have just returned from the West, 
and have discovered that my cousin has been 
intercepting our letters, and making mischief 
between us. I have been Ted to believe that you 
are false to me, and intend to marry your guar¬ 
dian. You can never understand what I have 


suffered. I am coming, darling. Heaven grant 
that this may not reach you too late. I shall 
follow my private postman.” 

Pansy did not appear at dinner, but she went 
to her guardian in the library an hour later. 

41 What is it, little one?” he asked, holding 
out his hand. 44 1 see by your lace that some¬ 
thing unusual has happened.” 

Pansy hesitated a moment, and then, with 
many blushes and much self-abasement, she told 
hhn the whole story, from beginning to end. 

He listened with patient kindness, and, when 
she had finished, laid his hand on her bowed head. 

44 You should have trusted me, child, from the 
first,” he said. 44 1 could have spared you all 
this trouble. However, it is all right now, so 
don’t be distressed. I would far sooner see yon 
happy, my dear, than to be happy myself.” 

The very next day brought Jack, and the 
mnrringc took place not long after. Pansy ’b 
pi.ardian was not present, having gone abroad; 
but he left his blessing for the fair bride, and 
gave her Lindenwold as a wedding-gift. * 

The only drawback to Pansy’s happiness was 
pity on her guardian’s account, and it can be 
readily believed that, when he returned to his 
native land, a ffew years later, bringing a hand¬ 
some and gracious lady as his wife, the loving 
girl’s delight knew no bounds. 

44 Oh, Jack,” she cried, 44 I’ve nothing in the 
world left to wish for now—I’m the happiest 
woman alive.” 

<4 And I the happiest man,” echoed her hus¬ 
band, 44 and we owe it all to our Private Post¬ 
man.” 


FOKEVEK AND A DAT. 
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44 She is coming, is coming," the robin 
Sang, up to the cherry-tree. 

44 This is the time for wooing," 

The south-wind whispered to me. 

44 Tell her you love her, love her," 

I heard the wlld-roeo say. 

“Love her" and “Love htr," the brooklet 
Sang, as it leaped away. 

Ob, the roses of summer wither, 

All beauty must pass away; 

But true love will last forever, 
Forever and a day. 

I cannot tell what the words were 
In which my love was told: 

I only know that she heard them, 

And that my heart grew bold. 

I kissed her cheeks' red roees, 

I held her to my heart. 


Oh, henceforth, dear, together: 

Bo move, no more apart. 

Oh, the roses of summer wither. 
All beauty must pass away ; 
But true love will lost forever, 
Forever and a day. 

0 day when I won my darling! 

I wonder if heaven above 
'Will have a day that is sweeter 
Or one more toll of love ? 

We have climbed life's hill together; 

And so, till the set of sun, 

God grant we may journey, durliug, 
Till life's pilgrimage is done. 

Oh, the roses of summer wither, 
All beauty must pass away; 
But true love will last forever, 
Forever and a day. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Lord Ellesden stepped into a Boston street- 
oar, to go down Washington Street. It may seem 
an odd place to introduce a young gentleman 
with such a fine-sounding titlo, but his being 
there is easily accounted for. 

He had begun the modern Englishman’s regu¬ 
lation tour through America, was spending some 
weeks with a relative who, years before, had 
married a Bostonian, and this morning he had 
promised to fulfil a commission for the lady to 
an acquaintance who, at that hour, was always 
oooupied in his office. 

Boon after Ellesden had taken his seat, a vio¬ 
lent shower—half rain, half sleet—came up, 
without the slightest warning, and the vehicle 
speedily grew uncomfortably crowded. He saw 
a young lady enter, and, had she been even 
less distractingly pretty than she was, he would 
have had to relinquish his place in her favor, 
as she was brought to a halt directly in front of 
him. 

As she took the seat, she looked up with a 
bow and a murmur of thanks; she caught a 
partial view of his face, and said quickly: 

“Ah, good-morning—I did not recognize you. 
1 hope your cousin is much better?” 

“Oh, she’s quite recovered,” he answered, 
wondering how, if he had ever met the pretty 
creature, he could possibly have forgotten her. 

Just then, the departure of a heavy elderly 
gentleman enabled him to secure the seat next 
her, hoping that she might make some remark 
which would quicken his memory and give him 
a clue to her identity. She was busy pulling off 
her damp gloves, and went on talking gayly 
without again glancing in bis direction. 

“ I feel as if I were having an adventure,” 
she said, “and it is so delightful. I shall be 
well scolded because I did not wait for the car¬ 
riage ; but, naturally, that only adds to the 
pleasure.” 

She half turned her head, with a bewildering 
smile, and he, still busy wondering who she 
oould be and where he could have met her, was 
unable to manage any rejoinder beyond a com¬ 
monplace : 

“ I am afraid you are very wet.” 

“No; my gloves suffered most. You said 
your cousin is entirely over her cold? I have 
(884) 


| been meaning to call—by the way, will she get 

< to the Beaumonts’ reception to-day?” 

| Ellesden’s cousin certainly was to be there, as 
| Ellesden knew, for he had promised to be her 
s escort ; bo he replied, quite enthusiastically : 
j “ Oh, yes, yes; we are both going.” 
s “Then I shall be able to make her my ex- 
! cuses,” continued the unknown, depositing her 
\ damp gloves in her reticule and drawing out a 
j new pair, which looked as if made for a fairy. 

< “ How lucky I had just bought them,” she added, 

< laughing. “And at last I shall see that specimen 
s of English nobility whom I have just missed half 
s a dozen times during my fortnight here.” 

> “Ah—oh!” Ellesden heard himself reply, but 

> could get no further. 

\ “I don’t like Englishmen, usually,” she went 
^ on, “ and I am prepared especially to dislike 
| this Lord Ellesden. By the by, I ought not to 
s soy that to you, since, like most young swells, 
\ you affect the heavy English. Bless me, what 
j a rude speech—please forgive it. You see, I 

I s know your cousin so well that I forget 1 have 
only met you three times.” 

He perceived the mistake she was laboring 
under, and began to enjoy the joke in his grave 
fashion, asking quietly: 

“ But why are you determined especially to 
dislike Ellesden?” 

“Why? Oh, well, just because I have heard 
so much about his position and his attainments 
| —culture, I mean—-I forgot I am in Boston. 
< Mercy! he reads Sanscrit, has deciphered a new 

! hieroglyph or something equally dreadful, and 
I can hardly read English. Aren’t those reasons 
enough why I should hate,him ?” 

At that juncture, there was a fresh invasion 
into the car, though the rain had ceased as sud¬ 
denly as it began, and Ellesden was forced again 
to relinquish his seaL “Ob, I get out here,” 
the young lady said, a few moments later. “Be 
sure you find me in the Beaumont crowd ; we’ll 

i compare notes in regard to his lordship—only 
you must promise to let me abuse him. Good¬ 
morning.” 

As she rose, she looked toll in his face for the 
first time; a quick flush spread over her cheeks 
—a rapid expression of doubt and wonder was 
succeeded by one of mingled ton and embarrass¬ 
ment. 
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“ Please burry up!” called the conductor. $ 
Before EUesden could speak, she was gone. \ 
He tried to push forward, in order to help her j 
off the platform, but two stout ladies effectually j 
barred his passage. The car started on; he saw j 
the graceful figure flit round the corner, then j 
he lost her. j 

A few squares lower down, Klleaden himself j 
descended. He paid his visit in a very dreamy ! 
fashion, quite forgot his errand until out of the j 
office, and then, being a shy man, was ashamed j 
to go back. | 

Ho found Mrs. Emerson at lunoheen, and for- j 
lunately a couple of unexpected visitors with j 
her, so she had no opportunity to pin him down j 
to facts, thereby saving his reputation for com- j 
mon sense in her eyes, s 

He soon made an excuse fo leave the table, j 
and sat smoking for a long while in the solitude j 
of his dressing-room, but even when he roused j 
up sufficiently to read an art-pamphlet, the \ 
girl'8 beautiful face haunted him Btill. \ 

His servant knocked at the door with a message j 
from Mrs. Emerson. She had forgotten that she \ 
had promised to look in on her friend, Mrs. s 
Bowyer. There was to be a meeting of one . of l 
the numerous societies to which she belonged, > 
and she could not absent herself But she > 
would spare him the infliction of aeoempanying j 
her, and would meet him later at the Beau- j 
monts’. j 

Sufficiently wealthy for comfort, even luxury, j 
priding themselves on their culture, their artistic \ 
and scholarly tastes, their mental inheritances \ 
generally, and their relationship to numerous? 
distinguished people in New and Old England, ? 
the Beaumonts were as charming a family as { 
even the heir of a famous earldom would be likely ! 
to meet at home or abroad. > 

Ellesden had made up his mind to this, when, > 
the previous year, he met them at a noted’ Ger- ! 
man spa, to which he had accompanied Mrs. \ 
Emerson. A quarter of a century had passed \ 
since that lady had set foot in Europe, so j 
EUesden retained no recollection of her; but 
the pair speedily became firm allies, and he 
was delighted to act as her escort over to 
Germany. 

A quiet studious man of eight-and-twenty, 
who had never been in lova-r* man who eared 
nothing for race-horses, and less about politics 
than was satisfactory to his grandfather. EUes- * 
den himself was rather inclined fo regret thatt 
only a frail old man's life stood between him \ 
and a great title, with its responsibilities though, J 
when they should fall upon him, he was not of > 
a nature to shrink therefrom. \ 


The Beaumonts had been distant relatives of 
Mrs. Emerson’s American husband, and ranked 
among her closest friends. She had a great 
admiration for their talents and cultivation, 
regarding the daughter Adela as the cleverest 
and most beautifol girl she had ever known, and 
believing her as waim-hearted as she was lovely 
and talented. Mrs. Emerson put great enthu¬ 
siasm into her likings, and, in spite of her tact 
and common sense, could not claim to be a very 
acute judge of character. 

For a time, EUesden had undoubtedly been 
interested in Miss Beaumont; she entered 
warmly and appreciatively into certain studies 
which absorbed him, and, student though he 
may be, no man under thirty can flul to consider 
a woman’s mental claims heightened by the gift 
of physioal beauty. 

Late in the autumn, he had come over to 
America, a trip which he had long proposed to 
himself, and which received an additional 
inducement from the warm friendship he had 
acquired for his relative. 

He had spent a short time in Boston, then 
gone West and South ; and, during the last weeks 
of winter, had returned to the New World Athens. 

The slight glamor which had been over his 
eyes in regard to Miss Beaumont had fled, but 
he recognised that for the first time he had gone 
near what people called “falling in love.” He 
could congratulate himself now that he had in 
no way shown more than a friendly interest, yet 
life looked different, and he was conscious that 
some new longing, some vague strong impulse, 
had wakened in his soul. He did not recognise 
the fact, but the truth was he had just reached 
the stage where he was ready to love and feel 
the need of bring loved. A vague disappoint¬ 
ment remained in bis mind because bis second 
meeting with Miss Beaumont, to which he had 
looked forward with pleasure, had failed to 
produce the effect he had anticipated: but it 
bad, and he also eonoeived the idea that in 
her character there was the same lack of 
warmth and spontaneity whioh to him had 
j* become a defect in the almost perfect regularity 
of her-featuree. 

The Beaumonts’ drawing-rooms were frill 
when he entered. Unavoidably he was made 
something of a lion, but not offensively so— 
neither his heats nor their set were capable of 
such vulgarity. Miss Beaumont fully intended* 
to beeome the future Countess of Monifort, but 
the most censorious or observant person could 
not have discovered the slightest design or wish 
of that nature. 

To-day her beauty seemed more inanimate 
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than usual to Ellesden, and he deoided that 
there was a lack of style rather remarkable in 
an American girl; but the truth was, he kept 
Comparing her with the bewildering vision that 
had flitted across his path a few hours previous, 
and for a second sight of which he vainly 
sought from one end of the salons to the other. 

He had got back near the entrance, and was 
talking to the host, when he heard his cousin 
say at his side: 

“ Here you ore—I did not mean to be so late. 
Look at that girl just coming in. I fancy she 
is the Western Miss Connelton we’ve heard so 
much about lately—handsome, but bad style.” 

Ellesden, however, scarcely glanced at the 
showy lady; for, at the instant, so dose to them 
that she might have heard his cousin’s words, 
passed the heroine of his street-car adventure 
under the wing of an elderly lady as dainty as a 
Hresden-china figure. 

“Who is that?” he half whispered to Mrs. 
Emerson; but she had already turned back to 
address Mr. Beaumont. 

Ellesden made his way through the rooms 
again, and presently saw Miss Beaumont at the 
side of the exquisitely dressed and noticeably 
elegant unknown. 

There were several men hovering about, and 
the conversation appeared to be general, though 
the young lady was evidently the chief speaker; 
and, as he got close, Ellesden oould hear that 
she was giving an amusing account of her late 
blunder in having mistaken an entire stranger 
for an acquaintance. 

Her face was turned aside so that she did not 
notice his approach, but Miss Beaumont did, 
and would have taken him directly away on a 
pretext of showing him her orchids; but, though 
rather a slow thinker where social trifles were 
concerned, Ellesden was quick enough when he 
had an object in view, and he did not propose 
to be led off. 

Just then, the unknown dropped her hand¬ 
kerchief. Ellesden picked it up; she turned to 
receive it—his eyes so plainly asked Miss Beau¬ 
mont for an introduction to the owner of the per¬ 
fumed square of batiste, that, in spite of herself, 
that lady was forced to say in her stately fashion: 

“ Miss Connelton, let me present Lord Elles¬ 
den.” 

The young lady gave a little start as her eyes 
met his; she bowed, coloring in the most charm¬ 
ing fashion, and evidently struggling between 
embarrassment and a keen sense of the ludi- 
crousnoss of the situation. As for Ellesden, he 
stood actually dumfounded. This elegant 
creature the girl of whom he had heard Miss 


Beaumont and others speak with a sort of con¬ 
temptuous pity, as not only “ Western,” but the 
daughter of a Cincinnati lager-beer brewer? 

The other men moved on; each of the 
two newly introduced muttered something, 
neither could have told what. Then Miss Con¬ 
nelton, perceiving a look of faint surprise in 
Miss Beaumont’s face, began to laugh, and, 
quite at her ease, said, with a delicious mingling 
of womanly assurance and girlish naivet4: 

“Dear me, Lord Ellesden, do I owe you or 
Mr. Forman my most decorous excuses ?” Then, 
before the gentleman oould speak, she continued: 
“I am laughing at one of my dreadful stupidi¬ 
ties, Miss Beaumont. It seems that, when the 
shower drove me into the street-car, it was Lord 
Ellesden I mistook for Mr. Forman.” 

“ Oh!” ejaculated Miss Beaumont, with a little 
well-bred horror. 

Ellesden laughed and Baid pleasantly: 

“ I trust Mr. Forman will forgive you. I have 
met him, and so know I may feel flattered by 
your mistake.” 

“I have been introduced to such scores of 
people, during the last two weeks,” Miss Connel¬ 
ton went on, still apologetically; but something 
in Miss Beaumont’s expression vexed her into 
adding, with a glance at Ellesden by no means 
complimentary: “It was the voice misled me— 
Mr. Forman will be so English.” 

Miss Beaumont’s attention was claimed at the 
instant, and she had to leave the pair standing 
side by side. 

“And you don’t like the English?” Ellesden 
said. 

“Oh, it was only a certain sort and type 
I declared my objection to,” she retorted, so 
quickly that her speech would have sounded 
brusque if her exquisite blushes had not shown 
that she had to struggle hard to recover from 
her embarrassment. 

Just then, up came the dainty Dresden-china 

lady, with a “Kate, my dear, we shall have to 
„ >> 
g°- 

And, as Miss'Connelton was presenting Elles¬ 
den to her aunt, Miss Oram, along strayed Mrs. 
Emerson, with her glass on her nose, and, 
catching sight of the young lady, exclaimed 
eagerly: 

“And I had no opportunity to thank you. 
Ellesden stares at me as if he thought I had 
gone completely mad; bat, since.you know my 
tiresome boy—Ellesden, don't look so dazed— 
please introduce me to this young lady, if she 
will permit.” 

So the introduction, including Miss Oram, 
took place; and, when Mrs. Emerson heard 
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Miss Connelton's name, all her usage of society 
oould not prevent her giving a little start. 

“It is so easy to make mistakes,” said that 
young lady, coolly, with a glance which told 
Ellesden she bad heard his aunt's censorious re¬ 
mark as she entered. 

Mrs. Emerson's tact was equal to the occasion, 
and she rapidly went on to tell why she wished 
to thank the young beauty. She was an absent- 
minded elderly body, and so near-sighted that, 
between her abstractedness and her short sight, 
she was always meeting with disasters. At Mrs. 
Bowyer’s, she had managed to upset a vase of 
flowers, and her dress would have been deluged 
if Miss Connelton had not darted forward and 
preserved both garment and blossoms from harm. 

“ I believe we have a letter of introduction to 
you, from your friend Mrs. Grenville,” said Miss 
Oram. 

“Oh, your niece's kindness, this morning, 
puts us beyond such need,” Mrs. Emerson 
answered. “You will come very soon to see 
me, I hope.” 

Miss Connelton was by no means enthusiastic 
in her reception of the civil wish. 

“ If you are ready,” she said to her aunt, and 
quite annihilated Ellesden by the carelessness 
of the parting bow she bestowed on him after 
a few farewell-words to his cousin. 

“That Miss Connelton—I was so surprised,” 
Mrs. Emerson exclaimed, when the pair had 
passed on. “I had an idea she was so—so— 
well, what we call Western.” 

“ The loveliest and most thoroughbred-looking 
girl I have seen in America,” Ellesden rejoined, 
with a warmth he seldom displayed when dis¬ 
cussing any young lady. “ Lager-beer man's 
daughter, indeed! If Miss Beaumont did say 
so, I don’t believe it. Why, she’s like a fairy- 
princess.” 

“ Oh ! ” was all Mrs. Emerson could ejaculate, 
between astonishment at Elleeden’s energy and 
a sudden fear that certain plans in which she 
had indulged might be seriously interfered with, 
if this unwonted enthusiasm were to last. 

“ Weren’t you almost ungracious, my dear?'' 
Miss Oram asked her niece, as their carriage 
drove off. 

“Only indifferent, I think,” she answered. 
“ However, Mrs. Emerson seems a nice body, and 
Lord Ellesden is better than I expected; but I 
must dislike him, because I vowed to in advance, 
and I want to get up a character for consistency.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Emerson by no means forgot EUesden's 
verdict; but, by the time the next morning’s 


breakfast-hour arrived, she had settled matters 
in a way which perfectly satisfied her. 

She was a good kind-hearted woman, but she 
had never quite forgiven her family for the way 
they had behaved in regard to her having mar¬ 
ried an American. Nearly related as she was 
to earls and dukes, her own family had been 
poor for their station ; so when, twentyfive years 
before, she met Langdon Emerson, the handsome 
young attache to the American Minister at Saint 
James’s, and fell in love with him, she had hoped 
that his great wealth would atone, in her rela¬ 
tives' eyes, for his ftmlt of country. 

They wore secretly glad to be rid of a portion¬ 
less girl without beauty, but made her feel that 
they considered she had perpetrated a mes¬ 
alliance. Mr. Emerson felt it too, though he 
said nothing; but, from the day he landed with 
his wife in his native land, he never went back 
to England. When she returned, a few years 
after his death, the London season was at its 
height. She did not depend on her relations, 
but based her social claim on her late husband's 
position in his own country. Ho had been 
Governor, Senator, and was a Member of Cabinet 
at the last. As he had, besides, left her a large 
fortune, society was pleased to welcome her, and 
all the relatives, from the grandest duke down¬ 
ward, discovered that they had been extremely 
attached to her in her girlish days, and had 
sorely regretted her long period of expatriation. 

Ellesden was the only one of the youngor set 
for whom she conceived any real affection ; and 
when, during their summer weeks in Germany, 
she grew to believe his attraction toward Adela 
Beaumont deeper than it was, she could not help 
thinking that to see the heir to her uncle's 
earldom follow her example, and marry an Amer¬ 
ican, would be a pleasant bit of vengeance. She 
was as proud as the rest, in her way; but Miss 
Beaumont was of excellent family on both sides, 
cultivated as are few girls even in our genera¬ 
tion, and, it seemed to her, a sort of counterpart 
of Ellesden. 8he regarded him as an intellectual 
man, without much impulse, though kind and 
good, and Adela possessed similar qualities— 
according to Mrs. Emerson's opinion of her 
character. 

Assuredly, Miss Connelton was very different 
from what she had expected, but, of course, a 
mere frivolous butterfly — nothing in her to 
attract deeply a man like Ellesden, and per¬ 
sonally Mrs. Emerson had been pleased. So 
she could afford to be good-natured, in spite of 
the shook which the young man’s enthusiasm 
had given her. 

“Admit,” she said, “that few houses in Lon- 
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don could have done a thing of the sort better; 
than the Beaumonts yesterday.” i 

“ Indeed not,” he answered; “ the only fault \ 
I found was that it was so much like London— j 
stereotyped. The only change was that Miss 1 
Connelton—she is my idea of an American lady j 
—a different type from the English, but quite I 
equal to it.” 

14 Yes,” Mrs. Emerson answered, innocently} 
44 one could forget her father made beer, and 
her grandfather—well, I suppose her anoestry 
does not reach so far.” 

44 Fortunate for her,” said Ellesden, as he 
buttered his toast; 44 there’s no danger of her 
meeting with what the Montforts must when they 
go tar enough bock—a groom who, on a lucky 
day, helped William the Norman to a drink of 
water, and was knighted on the battle-field.” 

44 Oh, it’s not so bad as that I Anyway, since 
then have followed centuries of gentlemen and 
ladies.” 

44 Yes — thanks to the groom. Y'ou see, I 
admire the man who by tact or brains founded 
a family in old times; for the same reason, I 
admire the modern man when he earns honestly 
his wealth aud position.” 

Mrs. Emerson sat silent under the lesson which 
she was not exactly pleased to receive, while 
forced to admit its truth. 

“Well,” she said, presently, 44 the young lady 
is a graceful winning little creature-—evidently 
of the butterfly species, you know.” 

The letters were brought in at the moment, 
and Ellesden was relieved from the necessity of 
pronouncing an opinion. 

At that very time—at the Beaumont breakfast- 
table—Miss Connelton’s name had come up, and 
its owner received from Mr. Beaumont the same 
slighting consideration which Mrs. Emerson had 
bestowed. 

44 A frivolous chit—fine eyes — handsome 
clothes,” he pronounced, 44 then you have Boid 
all—eh, Adela?” 

But Miss Beaumont was a woman, and, how¬ 
ever much she might feel disposed to underrate 
this brilliant meteor from the Western sky, she 
saw clearly that there was sufficient effulgence 
to dazzle the masculine portion of humanity, 
even in what she believed—as strongly though 
unconsciously os in her religion—to be the exact 
centre of the moral and intellectual universe. 
She paused an instant before answering, then 
said, slowly and with an uncomfortable remem¬ 
brance of the expression in Lord Ellesden*s 
eyes when she had presented him to the West¬ 
ern beauty: 

“Not quite all, papa; you don’t do her 


justice, I think. She has a brilliancy which 
might deceive people—especially your sex— 
into the belief that she possessed actual talent.” 

“Not face to face with you,” Mr. Beaumont 
answered, aocentuating his emphasis on the per¬ 
sonal pronoun by the tap he gave against the 
shell of his boiled egg. 

44 1 think you both underrate her,” Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont observed, as she laid down the review she 
had been reading. 44 1 have only met Miss Con- 
nelton a few times, but she strikes me as a clever 
girl—very clever. I am not prepossessed. She 
is not—not—well, of our type of young lady, but 
I fancy anybody who considered her too frivolous 
to be dangerous would make a grave mistake.” 

With these words, she gathered up her letters 
and departed. The father and daughter sat for 
oil instant in silenee, just glancing each toward 
the other. Both dreaded her intuitions, though, 
so far as judgment went, they held her opinions 
of little consequence. Her verdict in nffairs of 
society was accepted by them; they appreciated 
lier to a certain extent, but the two tacitly 
agreed in thinking that hers would have been 
an ordinary mind except for their influence. 

Her father’s doubtful look put Miss Beaumont 
on her mettle, and, really believing herself a 
happy cross between Pallas Athene and a society 
woman, slie soon found satisfactory phrases to 
convince her own mind, as thoroughly as his, 
that this intruder into the elect circles of Bos¬ 
ton could not be dangerous—that is, dangerous 
to her own prospects where Lord Ellesden was 
concerned. 

Mrs. Emerson would have been sccmftilly 
incredulous had anybody suggested that a colder- 
hearted or more calculatingly-ambitious woman 
did not exist than Adela Beaumont, yet the 
charge would have been true. 

So far from thinking this, when, in accord¬ 
ance with a previous arrangement, Miss Beau¬ 
mont made her appearance toward luncheon- 
time, the widow was so struck by her sweetness 
and consideration, that she only thought what a 
wonderful creature Adela must be, since she was 
always discovering some unexpected excellence 
in her. 

Ellesden did not appear at this informal meal, 
although his cousin bad expected him; but then, 
he had been unaware that there would be a 
chance of meeting Miss Beaumont. 

Mrs. Emerson let this latter fact be known in 
her sweet impulsive way, and it served os a balm 
until an hour later, when the two ladies went 
out driving, and, near the Common, perceived 
Miss Connelton walking slowly along, with Lord 
\ Ellesden for her companion. 
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Mrs. Emerson was a woman of resource; she j 
Immediately stopped the carriage and said in < 
her softest voice: < 

"This is delightful—but I always have luok ! j 
Now, you must both drive with us. Oh, Miss j 
Connelton, 1 have not half thanked you. And > 
how is that sweet little aunt?” > 

The mutual greeting of the four left nothing j 
to be desired ; but MIbs Connelton would not j 
drive. | 

"I will bestow Lord Ellesden on you, though,” < 
she said, "partly because he has done nothing! 
but quarrel with me, and partly because I am < 
going to make a visit, and the aunt has promised \ 
to pick mo up as She goes by.” s 

" I am not to be flung about in that fashion,” l 
retorted Ellesden, "and I promised your aunt to l 
see you safe to your destination.” > 

Mrs. Emerson knew that another word would l 
be ill-judged; good-byes were exchanged, and \ 
she and her companion drove on, though scarcely \ 
in as good spirits as before: for the thought in \ 
each of their minds was whether Ellesden coulcl j 
have been to call on Miss Connelton, but neither l 
chose to express the wonder. < 

In fact, the encounter of the pair had been { 
wholly occidental: Ellesden was passing the \ 
house just as Miss Oram and her nieoe descended > 
the steps to enter the carriage. The elder lady ! 
had managed to tear her dress, and was forced j 
to go back fofr repair, and Miss Connelton, rather \ 
against her will, had been persuaded to take < 
advantage of the fine day and accept Ellesden’s < 
escort, instead of waiting for her aunt. i 

The two managed to quarrel in less than ten > 
minutes, thanks to Miss Connelton’s faculty in J 
that line; and Ellesden, who had never in his l 
life met with anything but sugared acquiescence > 
from young ladies, was fairly bewitched by the j 
new experience of being contradicted and scolded i 
apropos to the first subject of conversation which < 
he offered. s 

" I may as well tell you at once,*’ said the j 
girl, with a delicious mischievous laugh: "I am \ 
not only a socialist, but a red republican. I told j 
you yesterday, without intention, that I was pre-! 
pared to dislike you—and I must stick to it, j 
^because just now I have a fad to set up for! 
consistency. A consistent woman would be an \ 
anomaly—and I want to be that, just because < 
I don’t know what the word means.” \ 

And this showy sort of chatter, which fasci- j 
nated him, was relieved in the most natural way s 
by graver talk, as they spoke of books and S 
kindred subjects; and she showed that, so far S 
as poetry and prose fiotion were concerned, she j 
was quite at home. I 


"Oh, yes,” the said; "frivolous as I am, 
I can appreciate a good novel or a fine poem; 
but ask bo farther. For hieroglyphs, cuneiform 
wliat-are-they ? and that sort of thing, you must 
go to the Boston women. I am only a Western 
savage, you know—-and, savage-like, 1 never 
forget my promises; so good-bye.” 

And, arrived at the house where she was 
expected, she sent him off with scant ceremony, 
yet somehow left him more delighted with the 
lack than he often was with other women’s 
deference. 


CHAPTER III. . 

Miss Connelton had come to Boston under 
auspices which insured attention requisite from 
the very best people—and, into the bargain, her 
beauty, wit, and reputation as a great heiress 
were adjuncts which must have exercised their 
force in any circle into which she might have 
been thrown. 

As the weeks went on, she certainly achieved 
a great social success, and, however much people 
silly or malicious enough to attach consequence 
to such a matter might wish to believe the story 
concerning the brewer’s vats, its falsity was 
effectually established by indisputable authority. 

So far as Kate Connelton was personally con¬ 
cerned, if the report hod been true, she would 
have fait no mortification thereat; the point of 
importance in her eyes was the fact that her 
dead father had been an honorable man—the 
title of a duke’s daughter would no more have 
oonsoled her for that lack than the brewer’s 
millions could have done. 

The truth was that Miss Connelton’s grand¬ 
father hod gone to Cincinnati when the town 
was young, and accumulated a large fortune by 
the rise in value of the land which he had 
bought. Her father was never in business at 
all, and a good deal of Kate’s childhood and 
motherless girlhood had been spent in Europe. 

Since her father’s death, her maternal aunt 
had lived with her; they had traveled a great 
deal, and, in spite of a memory from the past 
which always cast a certain ehadow over her 
mind, Kate Connelton at two-and-twenty was 
a sufficiently happy girl, much more thoughtful 
and earnest than she appeared to ordinary ob¬ 
servers, and eager to make the best use possible 
of the great fortune which was now under her 
absolute control. 

When a month bad gone by, Ellesden felt as if 
he had known her for a long while, yet every 
now and then some new phase of character 
flashed out which made hitn doubt whether he 
knew het* at all. But he was under a spell, all 
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the same, and already began to acknowledge it $ seemed to be gained—and Mrs. Emerson’s “but- 
to himself, though he was forced to admit that l terfly ” was every now and then proving plainly 
the young lady appeared unconscious thereof, I that, between accomplishments and mental 
and he was sadly uncertain whether she would i strength, she might easily merit Mrs. Beau- 
have cared had she perceived it. < mont’s assertion that she could be “ dangerous.” 

The truth was, Kate had so fully determined l One night, at a musical party, Miss Conneltoa 
that she could never marry, that it was a > was persuaded to sing, and her beautiful 
pleasure to eqjoy Ellesden’s society without any \ exquisitely - trained voice so astonished all 
fear of his making love to her, as she believed i listeners that there rose a report of her 
the report which was prevalent that the future \ having been educated for the operatic stage, 
earl had come over to America on Adela Beau- \ and having only relinquished the idea when 
mont’s account, and that, if not already engaged \ sudden wealth flowed in upon her father, 
to her, he soon would be. i Then Mrs. Emerson and Adela elected to be- 

She pitied him somewhat; for her intuition < lieve music her sole accomplishment; but this 
had soon'given her a very just idea of Miss < delusion was dispelled by circumstances proving 
Beaumont’8 character. Then, too, she had s that she spoke several languages with a fluency 
known a good deal about the father before she j which Miss Beaumont herself could not equal, 
ever saw him; for she was, though she did not > Then, in her mockery of Ellesden’s learned pur- 
choose them to know the fact, connected on her > suits, one day at Mrs. Emerson’s house, she 
mother’s side with a person distantly related to \ unintentionally showed that in many of his 
Mrs. Emerson’s late husband and a near relation j favorite subjects she was nearly as well read 
of Mr. Beaumont’s, though that gentleman had \ as he. 

ignored the man for years, and would scarcely i “ Why do you always talk as if you never 
have been grateful to Miss Connelton for any \ studied ?” he inquired, while Miss Beaumont 
reminder that he existed. i sat by. 

Mrs. Emerson still considered Kate frivolous; < “ You ask that just because I happen to 

but, to Miss Beaumont's indignation, she could J speak several languages as easily os English, 
not help showing that she liked the girl, though \ That required no study; we were wandering 
Adela found a little consolation in her friend’s J about Europe when 1 was a child—any parrot 
oft-repeated declarations that the heiress only \ would have learned,” she said, laughing. “As 
amused Ellesden as a sprightly child might—she ! for your ologies and wisdom generally, I really 
was all froth and show—no depth of character. I know nothing at bottom—it’s all pretense. I 
“ She is quite clever enough to be dangerous,” \ have a turn for picking up languages as I have 
Mrs. Beaumont repeated several times; but the \ for slang.” 

iteration only made her daughter cling more \ “ You like slang ?” Miss Beaumont asked, with 

obstinately to her own and Mrs. Emerson’s < a little accent of horror audible in her voice, 
opinion, and Mr. Beaumont could not for an i “That depends,” said Kate; “slang of a cer- 
instant entertain the idea that a mere piece of j tain sort is the present each age makes its sue- 
prettiness would stand any chance with a man { cessor in the matter of new words. Now I don’t 
like Ellesden when put in comparison with his \ like perversions of words—that’s bad slang.” 
own Pallas Athene. j “An instance, to show your meaning,” Bald 

During these weeks, Mrs. Emerson, seeing J Ellesden. 
matters by the light which she wished to con- \ “ Oh, that is easy,” she retorted, with her 

aider reality, unintentionally aided the father \ most mischievous smile. “ A little while ago 
and daughter in their self-deception in regard \ you spoke of something as awfully jolly—now 
to Lord Ellesden. When they were all in \ the dictionary says that awful means solemn, 
Germany, Mrs. Emerson had been so convinced s awe-inspiring, grand.” 

that her cousin was seriously attracted by Adela, \ “We shall have to be on our guard, Lord 
that, after her return to America, she construed S Ellesden, since we know what a critic we have 
every possible sentence which held a mention of j among us,” Miss Beaumont observed, indulging 
the young lady into something almost equiva- jin a polite sneer. 

lent to an open avowal of affection. When he “ Oh,” rqjoined Kate, with perfect good-nature, 
came to America, she believed, as firmly as Adela l “ you see, I bought half a dozen lexicons when I 
and her father, that his chief object was to see found I was coming to Boston.” 

Miss Beaumont again, and that he would pro- \ Mrs. Emerson had insisted that, as Miss Con- 
pose to her before his return home. j nelton’s “ frothy ftm,” as she called it, amused 

But the weeks were going rapidly—no ground i Ellesden for the time, it would be wiser for them 
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to cultivate her, so that they might know exactly 
what was going on. But, of late, Adela had 
rebelled more and more at the frequent invita¬ 
tions and the familiar terms on which Kate was 
getting, and after this conversation she showed 
so much annoyance that Mrs. Emerson deter¬ 
mined to set matters right, if any false hope 
occupied Miss Connelton’s mind. 

The wisest people occasionally do foolish 
things, and, since the amiable widow, though 
possessing a fair share of sense, could advance 
no claims to ranking in the superlative, she 
might be held excusable for the step she took. 

She called, one morning, on Kate Connelton; 
gentle Miss Oram chanced to be out, so there 
was nothing to hinder her ready tact from lead¬ 
ing the conversation toward the ground sho 
desired it to reach, employing as the medium 
adroit compliments and skillfully-veiled flat¬ 
tery, the motive of which speedily became 
clear to the quick-witted young woman with 
whom she had to deal. 

44 That cousin of mine! ” Mrs. Emerson ex¬ 
claimed, when the turn of conversation made 
the remark sound quite unpremeditated. (< And 
one may say—oh, those men in general.” 

4 ‘ Bless me,” rejoined Kate. “ What docs this 
outburst mean ? How have men generally, and 
Lord Ellcsden in particular, fallen under your 
displeasure?” 

44 Oh,” cried Mrs. Emerson, with an impatient 
shrug of her shoulders, “ it all grew out of a 
letter he was reading at breakfast—about Sir 
Gerald Noble, you know—” 

44 Never heard of him,” cooed Kate, in soft 
parenthesis. 

“Oh — well — he's a relative of Ellesden’s. 
He has been engaged to a charming girl, and 
breaks off the affair because he chooses to fancy 
himself in love with a woman of whom his 
family disapprove—and the other match suited 
them so entirely.” 

44 But he is the person who is to marry—not 
his family,” responded Kate. 44 If I were the 
girl to whom ho had been engaged, I should 
think better of him—even if it were the wed¬ 
ding-day—for tolling me frankly he loved some¬ 
body else, and so give me time to set him free.” 

44 Well—yes—perhaps,” Mrs. Emerson said, 
in haste to reach what she wanted to say. 
44 The truth is, Gerald is an unconscious flirt, 
and I told Ellesden he is the same. He was so 
vexed, we almost quarreled. He vowed that, if 
he is a flirt, he must be a very unconscious one.” 

44 1 think,” said Kate, quietly, “that I should 
thoroughly agree with Lord Ellesden.” 

44 But that, as I said, is just what makes him 

Vol. XCII—19. 


I dangerous,” cried Mrs. Emerson, hoping that 
\ she could now bestow the lesson and warning 
\ she wished to give—but Kate’s next words 
i upset the hope. 

\ “ Do you mean to Miss Beaumont? I don’t 

i know anybody else to whom he seems likely to 

( prove dangerous,” she said, with what would 
have been harsh bluntness save fbr the deli¬ 
cious and half child-like naivetl of her tone 

I and manner. 

Mrs. Emerson could not decide whether this 
was artlessncss or high art, but in either case 
\ she proposed to accomplish the errand which 

I had brought her there, and show Miss. Connel¬ 
ton that any personal hope would be vain. 

“Adela Beaumont is the last girl in the world 
to allow herself to be deceived by mere banal 

! attentions,” Mrs. Emerson answered. “But I 
do know that, if he were to marry her, it would 
please his relations—even the old earl. It is eo 
necessary that he should marry; and last sum¬ 
mer, in Germany, he was greatly attracted ly 
her—as he is yet, for that matter—the first time 
ho ever was by any woman—the relatives were 
so afraid he would become a hopelessly confirmed 
old bachelor.” 

44 Better an American than no wife, eh?” 
j; asked Kate, with one of her mischievous smiles. 
“Oh, my dear,” rejoined her guest, “the 
Beaumonts arc a fine old family—they date 
back in England to the Earls of Syne, and in 
•this country—” 

“To the Mayflower, of course,” putin Kate; 

! “ I saw ono of the chairs in their house—do 
you know, I counted that it made the two* 
hundredth Mayflower chair I had seen since 
| I came to Boston. What a cargo! I won- 

I ' der where the Pilgrims stowed themselves 
and their Rock—oh, that was here already 1 ” 
Mrs. Emerson felt that she was being mocked, 
still she could not be vexed with the girl somer 
; how, and appreciated her quickness, though she 
meant to persevere in her design. 

“You are so witty — you always make one 
laugh,” she said. “ But, indeed, since we have 
begun to speak plainly, I may admit that I am 
: really very anxious to see a match between 
Adela and Ellesden. I’ve been dying for a con¬ 
fidant—and I like you so much, and know I can 
trust you.” 

! “I like you,” Kate replied, cordially. “But 
what can I do ? I can’t marry Lord Ellesden to 
Miss Beaumont.” 

“ No, no ! What I meant was, that it would be 
such a pleasure for me to have someone to whom 
I can talk freely,” Mrs. Emerson hurried on. 
44 Of course, to English titled people, an Amer- 
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ican is always more or less objectionable—I can 
own that, since i married one and am a genuine 
Yankee in heart and feeling. But, as 1 said, in 
this case the relatives would not otyect—though 
m almost any other they would be furious— 
indeed, I’m not sure the earl would not do 
something desperate—out off the entail—” 

“ Only it would not be in his power,” Kate 
gently interrupted, rather surprising her visitor 
by her knowledge. 

“Well, well,” she went on, “at all events, 
since Miss Beaumont has blood as well as beauty 
and brains, the relations would not be offended 
by his choice of a trans-Atlantic wife.” 

“Then I hope Lord Ellesden will appreciate 
that fine combination of b’s,” cried Kate, laugh¬ 
ing; then she added, more gravely: “I do, 
indeed. Dear Mrs. Emerson, I can be frank, 
too. I don’t want to marry him or his title, 
and there is no probability of his asking me. 
So please lay aside all fear of such a catastrophe, 
if that is what you have been dreading—my 
destiny in life is quite settled, 1 assure you.” 

It was embarrassing to perceive that she had 
been so completely seen through, and Mrs. 
Emerson fully realized that she had done a fool¬ 
ish thing, yet she could not feel sorry for having 
done it, so inclined was she to trust Kate Connel- 
ton’s sincerity and honesty, though quite aware 
that the Beaumonts, or indeed most people, would 
have thought she was running a great risk. 

A few days later, the three young people 
again met at Mrs. Emerson’s house, and Miss 
Beaumont, in the hope of taking the conversa¬ 
tion beyond Kate’s limits, spoke of some 
humorous English verses which Lord Ellesden 
had, during the previous summer, turned into 
Greek for her amusement, and insisted on his 
writing them out again, as she had lost her copy. 

There was a difference between the two 
whether one verse was the same as originally 
written, and, in the midst of the discussion, 
Miss Beaumont turned to Kate, saying apolo¬ 
getically : 

“ I'm afraid we forgot this cannot interest 
you.” 

“Oh, I don’t much mind,” Miss Connelton 


j replied, as she took the paper from the table and 
j glanced over it. 

j “Odd characters, aren’t they?” said Miss 
5 Beaumont, with a suave air of patronage. 

| “ What was it Mrs. Browning said about lady’s 

] Greek—written without accents?” cried Miss 
\ Connelton, merrily. 44 Lord Ellesden, yours is 
\ about as bad!” 

\ She asked for his pencil, remedied two omis- 
| sions, and, while Miss Beaumont stared in 
wrath, and Ellesden in delighted surprise, inter¬ 
calated an entire line which was a decided 
improvement on his. 

“Convicted at last even of knowing Greek!” 
his lordship exclaimed, while Adela fairly shiv¬ 
ered with impotent rage. In her whole life, she 
had never been so angry—never hated a human 
being so intensely as she did this girl. 

They were interrupted by the opening of the 
door. Mrs. Emerson came in, saying: 

“ Miss Connelton, your aunt ha3 sent the 
carriage for you, and this note—in great haste, 
your footman says.” 

, Kate opened the billet, read it, and grew very 
| pale. 

“ No bad news, I hope ?” Mrs. Emerson asked, 
while Ellesden watched the sweet troubled face 
with an earnest sympathy which roused Adela’s 
| rage to a higher pitch. 

| “ No, no,” Kate answered ; “ only some busi- 

s ness which must be attended to at once.” 

5 As she spoke, she threw the note into the fire, 
\ hastily made her adieu to Adela, took Ellesden’s 

I proffered arm, and was followed into the hall 
by Mrs. Emerson 

As the door closed behind them, Adela Beau- 
^ mont sprang forward and seized the paper which 
\ had caught on the upper bar of the grate, and, 
\ though a little scorched, was easily decipherable. 
| She read the page, while her beautiful face 
grew actually ugly from its expression of mali¬ 
cious triumph. 

“Ah, Miss Connelton,” she muttered, as she 
hid the note in her dress-pocket, “ sometime 
11 may surprise you as much as you did me with 
[ your Greek—and before long, too.’* 
i [to be continued.] 
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" (rWXNDOLiNB,” said ray sister Rosalie, from 
the depths of the trunk she was packing in hot 
haste, as she generally did everything, “ I want 
you to promise that, if anything should happen 
to me—if 1 should die—you will marry Max. I 
cannot have those children running wild, or 
brought up by anyone, and you will naturally 
make the best mother for them. Promise me, 
Gwendoline.” 

“Of course I will,” was my weax response, 
44 if you wish it/’ 

It struck me, at the time, that I might better 
have said “If Max wishes it,” and, best of all, 
have thought if I wished it myself; but the sud¬ 
denness of the thiug quite took my breath away. 

My sister had been ordered off with her 
babies, the youngest of whom was ailing, to 
the seashore, whither her beloved Max, owing 
to the prior claims of the tyrant, business, 
eould not go. Hence the hasty summons to 
me, to come and take care of him and see to 
things generally. 

I was quite willing to take care of Max, to 
the best of my ability; but marrying him was 
another matter, and the idea was thrust upon me 
so suddenly that I had not even had a chance 
to tell Rosalie about Harry Royce. 

Rosalie was three years my junior, and, ever 
sinoe I could remember, she had been one of the 
world’s favorites. It had always been my lot 
to give up to her. Her very name was a pass¬ 
port in itself, and predisposed people to love 
her. She laughed easily, and was constantly 
smiling; with the public, this always passes 
for amiability. Then she had a great deal of 
showy prettiness; her dark-chestnut hair curled 
naturally, and her color reoalled her pet name; 
and she had white teeth and dimples. What 
more would you? 

Rosalie was not inconveniently troubled with 
deep feelings, and never took things to heart; 
when she was married, Aunt Zilla said, pro¬ 
phetically, as she threw a slipper after the 
departing carriage: 44 If Max Asten should 
lose Rosalie, he would lose everything—his grief 
would unfit him for business or the ordinary 
duties of life, and lay him, after a little time, 
in a premature grave ; but, if Rosalie lost Max, 
she would mourn him violently at first, then 
rally, and marry again within two years.” 


j I had often thought of this judgment, since; 

I and, the more I thought of it, the truer I felt 
it to be. And now Rosalie wanted me to 
marry Max, 44 if anything happened to her.” 
Catch me, I thought, making any such pro- 
vision as that, if he were my husband. 

It was not at all a pleasant idea, this taking 
| the 44 second place, ’ although 1 had always had 
| it, except with Aunt Zilla. Dear Aunt Zilla ! It 
| was to her care we were consigned when we 
| were little wee things, fatherless and motherless, 
s Our schooldays and young girlhood had passed 
> quietly enough, in the little inland village where 
| our aunt lived. She was a little strict, to be 
sure, but very kind, and I always loved her 
tenderly. 

Love generally wins love, and I knew that I 
| had found the soft place beneath Aunt Zilla’s 
| armor; while Rosalie, with all her fascination, 
{ never penetrated under the surface. 1 doubt 
j if she ever knew this; she had such a happy 
| way of taking it for granted that people always 
> gave her their best. 

> As to Max, 1 might, perhaps, have laid claim 
1 to him by the law of nations, as first discoverer; 
> for, on the evening when be was imported from 
> the city to grace Belle Hazard's 44 sociable,” 
| Rosalie, the ornament to society, was laid up 
> with a bad cold, and I went, without the drnw- 
? back of her radiant presence, and looked my 
| very best. 

i A grave and dignified young man, with 
| glasses, who was introduced to me as “Mr. 
| Asten, from Philadelphia,” did not appear to 
s find me at all disagreeable to talk to, or rather 
! to let me talk to him, for ho said very little, and 
j I thought he must be a professor, at least, but 
j discovered afterward that he was most prosaic- 
[ ally “in the iron-business.” 

I enjoyed that evening wonderfully, and 
heard a number of flattering speeches fi-om 
various sources. But Mr. Asten escorteil me 
home, and requested permission to call before 
his return to the city. He had run away, lie 
said, for a very short vacation—the Hazards 
being distant connections. 

The next day. he called. It was when I was 
in the kitchen, not 44 eating bread and honey," 
but doing over some preserves that had 
44 worked.” I was heated, tired, and cross ; and 
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thought how provoking it was that a city visitor 
should happen to come just then. 

Rosalie, it seems, was dozing in a dim corner 
of the parlor, where a broad comfortable sofa 
gave a mute invitation to idlers; and she made 
a very pretty vision, with her rich tumbled hair, 
that always had a picturesque knack of coming 
down just at the light time and in the right 
way. and a shawl of rose-colored zephyr, 
belonging to me, thrown carelessly over her. 

When 1 finally entered the room, after a hasty 
toilet, with the uncomfortable feeling that I was 
at anything but my best, I saw that I was already 
forgotten. It was Rosalie, not Gwendoline, that 
Mr. Asten came to see, after that. It was but a 
very short time before he was “Max” to Rosalie, 
and she looked gleefully forward to her escape 
from the dullness of Mariondale. 

Aunt Zilla laughed a little at me, in a good- 
natured way, and asked me if I could not do 
better, when I went out, than to bring home a 
lover for my sister; but I took it quite philo¬ 
sophically, and entered into Rosalie's prepara¬ 
tions with genuine interest. Of Max, I saw 
very little; and 1 did not, somehow, “get on” 
with him, even as a prospective brother-in-law. 
So I rather fell into the habit of tacitly avoid¬ 
ing him. 

1 think that, after our first meeting, Max and 
I scarcely exchanged half a dozen sentences ; ho 
seldom took his eyes from Rosalie, and listened 
intently to her most trifling words. Aunt Zilla 
was certainly right; the fountains of his life 
would be broken up with the loss of his wife; 
for those who carry least weight often appear to 
be most sorely missed. 

Three years after Rosalie left us, I had begun 
to feel that there were pleasures in the world, 
within my reach. 

Aunt Zilla always declared that she found 
Harry for me, just as I found Max for Rosalie ; 
and that the young gentleman paid her exclusive 
attention, until I appeared upon the scene. It 
was certainly true, and the way it happened was 
this: 

Auntie had gone to see about some law-busi¬ 
ness, in the next town, which took her to the 
office of Mr. Royce, senior; and, papa not being 
at home, Master Harry officiated. Before long, 
however, his client was so overcome with the 
heat, for it was a warm day and she had been 
going about a good deal, that she nearly fainted, 
and Harry was so kind and attentive that Aunt 
Zilla s heart was quite won. 

He conducted her safely to the depot, and, 
when he came to Mariondale, soon after, with 
some papers for her to sign, he admired the 


place, and our cottage in particular, so much, 
that auntie could not do less than invite him to 
come again. 

His visits never seemed to be complete in 
themselves, but each one was inextricably linked 
with another; he would speak of a book, and 
insist upon bringing it, or he would borrow one 
of ours, and then he must, of course, return it, 
or he would be taken with an intense desire to 
come to one of our mild public entertainments 
and invite us to accompany him, until he finally 
came, in the most unblushing manner, without 
any excuse at all. 

At this point, the summons from Rosalie 
arrived. The evening before I left Mariondale, 
Harry Royce persuaded me that it would add 
incalculably to his happiness and my safety, to 
promise to marry him in the autumn. He 
appeared to think that, without this talisman, 
there was danger of my being speedily appro¬ 
priated in the great city, just ns though 1 had 
ever suffered from an embarrassment of riches 
in the way of lovers. 

It was pleasant, nevertheless, to have him 
think so. 

And this brings me to the July afternoon and 
my promise to Rosalie. 

Having once said yes, I could not summon 
courage to say no; and, after all, it was not at 
all probable that I would be called upon to fulfil 
it; it w r as so very unlikely that Rosalie would be 
taken away. 

The babies, whose care was to devolve upon 
me in the case of their being motherless, were 
boys, and aged respectively one and two years; 
and, although I was really fond of them, in 
spite of their being a trifle cross, I had never 
coveted the entire possession of them. Father 
and mother adored them as the most wonderful 
things in creation, and they were sadly spoiled 
in consequence. 

“Just sew this, will you, Gwennie?” Rosalie 
said, as she turned over the piles of clothing, or, 
“ Put a stitch there.” Thus, one article after 
another was flung to me for repairs, tired and 
warm as I was, until I could no longer see to 
work by the fading light. 

There was no reason whatever why so many 
things should need sewing at the last moment, 
except that it was just Rosalie's way. It was 
just her way, too, to pour out things upon me as 
she did, without waiting to ask of my feelings 
in the matter, or how I might be situated. I 
think she had quite settled, in her own mind, 
that I was always to be a convenience for her 
needs. 

She might be away “ two, four, or six weeks,*’ 
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she 9aid; “ it would depend upon Robbie, poor 
little fellow: if he grew strong as speedily as she 
hoped he would, she should be back in a fort¬ 
night ; for whatever would become of Max with¬ 
out her was more than she could tell.” 

I tried to suggest that the incapable savage, 
in whose hands he was to be left during her 
desertion, might possibly manage to keep up his 
valuable existence; but Rosalie only said, with 
a superior smile: “Of course, you will do the 
best you can.” And then she enumerated so 
many accidents and neglects to which Max 
would be liable, with so many different remedies 
for each attack, that it was enough to unsettle 
any ordinary mind; and, if she had only boxed 
him up safely in a glass case and put the key in 
her pocket, I should have been infinitely relieved. 

“Remember,” was Rosalie’s last whisper, “if 
anything should happen to me, you are to marry 
Max.” 

My face burned uncomfortably, as I fancied 
that I detected a gleam of intelligence behind 
my brother-in-law’s glasses: she had probably 
schooled him, too, then, to swallow this unpala¬ 
table dose, should the necessity arise. I found 
myself wondering which of us would most deserve 
pity. 

The next morning, it was terribly hot and close. 
As sunstroke had seemed to be one of Rosalie’s pet 
fears for Max, I took his hat, “ unbeknownst to 
him,” as Bridget would say, and lined it with 
a layer of grape-leaves, carefully stitched in. 
Before using them, however, I washed and wiped 
each individual leaf, for fear of parasites; and, 
just as I was finishing my task, Max’s voice, in 
haste and perplexity, came up the stairs. “ Had 
I seen his hat?” he cried. 

“Yes,” I stammered: “here it is.” And 
I advanced to meet him. 

He glanced at the unwonted adornment inside, 
and then he glanced at me. He looked as if he 
doubted my sanity. 

“ It is so warm,” I suggested, “and you may 
get a sunstroke.” 

He put the hat on his head, as if to try it, 
then took it off again, and quietly disengaged the 
leaves. The crown, he said, was perforated with 
airholes, which answered .the some purpose. 

“At least,” I called after his retreating coat¬ 
tails, “you will take my sun-umbrella? Promise 
me that” 

He hesitated a moment, then took it. I had 
certainly heard him say, or heard my sister say, 
that he had no umbrella. Rosalie had probably 
lost her own and taken his with her, and it 
seemed quite dreadful for him to go without one 
on such a day as this. 


! Late in the afternoon, Max returned, umbrella¬ 
less. 

“Did you not take my umbrella after all?” 

< I asked. 

\ He stood a moment, evidently groping in the 
s halls of memory for said umbrella. Finally 
> came the admission that he had taken it and left 
> it at the office. 

! “ Mine is there too,” he added, as though it 

J might be a comfort for me to know that it was 
\ not alone. 

\ “Why did you take mine, then?” said I, in 
| amazement. “ You did not tell me that you had 
< one.” 

< “I thought you knew it,” replied my charge, 

\ taking refuge in a cigar. 

s What should I do with this sort of a man ? I 
> said to myself, as I returned to my window and 
i palm-leaf fan. He was so impracticable and so 
| much afraid of his words. Rosalie had alw ays de- 
\ dared that there was a great deal in him; but, so 
< far as I could see, it did not come to the surface. 
\ Summer, in the city, is an unnatural soil of 
<> season. The rumbling wagons seem to go through 
l one’s brain, the street-odors are not suggestive of 
5 the Yale of Cashmere, the glare from brick houses 
> and pavements is maddening, and existence is 
i at best a matter of endurance. I looked back 
| regretfully to the embowered dwellings of Marion- 
< dale and wished that my youngest nephew would 
5 “pick up” as fast as possible. I had only 
\ Harry’s letters to live upon, and they were— 
S just what such letters ought to be. 

\ Max hod brought home my umbrella. He 
| laughed a little, as he placed it beside me. 

I “You see, Gwennic,” ho said, “I’m not used 
s to being taken care of in this way.” 

> I started, as he spoke. He seldom called me 
\ anything ; and now, as he pronounced my name, 
c it had a very soft sound. 

< “ Not used to being taken care of?” I repeated. 
< “ Why, Rosalie talked os if that were the business 
\ of her life, and gave mo charges innumerable 
l on the subject.” 

j He smiled—a little sadly, I thought—and 
l I wondered if, in this, as in so many other 
? things, my sister talked without acting, 
i “Are you fond of reading?” continued my 
J brother-in-law. “Reading aloud, I mean.” 
I And, thrusting a book into my hands, he lazily 
i extended himself on the sofa. 

\ It was Tennyson’s “Elaine,” about the last 
| thing I should have expected Max to fancy. 
\ But I had always passionately admired it, and 
l I read it now “ con am ore.” 

5 “You have a very sweet voice,” said my 
\ brother-in-law, approvingly; “it is so soothing.” 
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I was not sure, but I thought he had been \ marry him. I was sure, too, that he knew this, 
asleep. and the thought made me tingle all over. 

“ Now, read to me,” I said, resolved that he Rosalie's letters did not come so frequently as 
should do his duty. might have been expected, and they were rather 

He opened his half-closed eyes quite wide, at short and unsatisfactory when they did come, 
this. She was a miserable correspondent, and would 

“ I’ll say something for you, instead,” he not exert herself in that way for anyone, 
replied, very much like a schoolboy; and then Robbie did not seem to improve, and the time 
repeated, from memory, the “Sleeping Palace” j of their return was very uncertain, 
and the “ Vision of Sir Lamfal.” Those soft summer nights, in the dim parlor. 

Afterward, ho actually roused himself, and \ after it became too dark to read, were strangely 
fanned me when I complained of the heat. ^ unreal and different from anything I had pio- 
I went to my room, that night, wondering if this i tured; but I was getting better acquainted with 
were really Max or someone else. 1 begun to Max, and felt that I had never half appreciated 
think that there was something in him, after all. him. 

I could not understand, though, why he had “Why is it,” he asked, as he drew me down 
always treated mo with such strange coldness; beside him on the sofa, “that you have always 
and, as one thing after another recurred to me \ avoided me so, Gwennie? Do you really dislike 
while lying awake, I rememberod distinctly a little ! me?” 

incident that gave me a strange feeling at the) “I have not avoided you,” I replied, in 
time. It was soon after Rosalie’s marriage, and > astonishment; “it is you who have avoided me.” 
I was sponding a few days with her in the city. ) “We seem to have lived with a paper wall 
Max and I happened to be alone. lie was turn- ) between us,” he continued ; “ shall we tear it 
ing over the leaves of a book, and I drew near ! down?” 

him to look at an illustration of which he spoke. < I trembled a little, and wondered w hat was 
Wo stood quite close together, my shoulder \ coming. Max, the silent, was getting really 
almost touching him; but 1 thought only of the s eloquent. 

picture, until Max, as if suddenly recollecting; “You have been a terrible disappointment to 
himself, started back a step or two, leaving the j me, Gwennic. You appeared to like me, at first, 
book in my hands. j What changed you so?” 

What did it mean? I thought then, and had < “Nothing changed me,” said I, somewhat 
occasionally thought sinco. Was I really an < bitterly, “ except the presence of Rosalie. You 
object of personal dislike to him? < ‘saw young Claras face more fair,’ and soon 

I had always admired my brother-in-law’s < forgot any passing impression I might have 
appearance, except for a certain expression of { made. But why talk of this? I have no 
sleepy indifference, which seemed rather to \ broken heart to reproach you with, for I am 
grow upon him. But, the next evening, he > soon to be happily married.” 
looked quite awake, as he brought me Long- “You made a promise to your sister,” whis- 
fellow’s “ Golden Legend.” > pered Max. 

“It suits your voice,” he said; and I read “Not willingly,” I said, indignant at his 
until I was quite hoarse. ) knowing and reminding me of it. “ It was 

Then he repeated nearly all my favorito gems, < extorted from mo by the force of circumstances, 
and I listened, entranced, to his deep sensitive j Besides, I should, in all human probability, 
tones. \ have no opportunity of keeping it, even if I 

“You are very unlike Rosalie,” he said, \ desired it. Rosalie is not out of health, but 
presently. “ She does not care to hear poetry— l Robbie.” 

it bores her.” > “ Rosalie has heart-disease,” replied her hus- 

I knew that I was unlike Rosalie. But she band; “ did she not tell you this? She knows 
was certainly a very unwise woman, I thought, \ that she may dio at any moment—and I willingly 
not to enter into her husband’s taste, instead of \ made the promise that was ‘extorted’ from you.” 
leaving him to the mercy of the first coquette \ I was resolved to go now—it seemed quite 
who might feel like amusing herself with him. \ time; but Max held my hand tightly, as he 
Day by day, Max grew more attentive to me. \ went on : 

I was in a strange tumultuous state. I wanted j “I have always loved you, Gwennie. Rosalie 
Harry, I wanted Aunt Zilla, I wanted to go \ at first dawled me, and I mistook my admira- 
away ; but I had promised i«> stay and take care \ tion for a warmer feeling. Attentions meant for 
of Max, and, worse than that, i ..ad promised to ‘ you were appropriated by her, aud I suddenly 
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found that I was too far committed to retreat 
with honor.” 

I wondered if I were two different persons. 
For the moment, the tones of my companion's 
voice were sweeter in my ears than Harry’s, and 
I could have cried for the paradise from which 1 
was shut out. What might not have been, but 
for Rosalie’s vanity ? 

‘‘You probably did not notice it,” he con¬ 
tinued, “but, one day, Gwennie, years ago, you 
stood close beside me, looking at a picture. It 
maddened me to think that, in spite of your 
nearness, you were yet so far—and I stepped 
back from you abruptly.” 

Not for worlds would I have told him how 
well I remembered it, and how many other 
things were now explained. 

“ I shall leave you, Max,” I cried; “ I cannot 
stay in this house any longer.” 

He raised my hand to his lips, and said very 
quietly: “ Go to bed now, and think no more 
of what I have told you. You have nothing to 
fear from me, and you cannot leave me. What, 
reason would you give?” 

True enough, the world always demands a 
reason for a woman’s movement. What could 
I say to Rosalie ? But my white elephant was 
a dreadful responsibility. 

A telegram came, one day, from Max. I tore 
it open. I read it wildly. The words danced 
before my eyes, and I fell on the floor in a dead 
faint. 

“Come at once — wife very ill,” ran the 
message. 


5 I knew that she was dead; and then every- 
\ thing was a blank for two dreadful weeks. 

| When I awoke to consciousness, dear Aunt 
\ Zilla was there, taking care of me and the 

> wailing child; for little Robbie, too, was gone. 

> My first thought was: “ Now I have got to 
\ marry Max.” And I turned wearily on the 
\ pillow and cried. 

> Then Harry gazed reproach fiilly down upon 
< me; Max held up his motherless boy; all was 
J confusion and half reality, when— 

Rosalie’s voice, from some far-off place, 
sounded reproachfully in my ears: “I don’t 
believe you have heard half of what 1 was 
saying.” 

I could not deny that I had been asleep; but 
I tried to rally in good order: 

“Yes, I did. You wanted me to promise that I 
would marry Max, if anything happened to you.” 

“Yes,” replied Rosalie, “for the children’s 
sake ; but you did not tell me whether you would 
or not. The first thing I know, you had dropped 
asleep.” 

My sister spoke in an injured tone; but 
I answered demurely: 

“I cannot marry Max, for I have promised 
Harry.” 

And then, of course, who was “Harry”? 
So I had to tell my story. 

Rosalie forgot to congratulate me. She said, 
instead, as she wrathfully folded a garment : 

“ It does seem to me that I never set my heart 
particularly on a thing, but I am sure to be 
disappointed.” 


MORNING AND EVENING. 

BT BELLE BBIXIB. 


I sit by my open window, 

And softly the rose-leave* sweet 
Float down in a scented shower. 
Drifting about my feet— 

Mr feet, that are worn and weary 
With the burden and the heat. 

Oh, blessfed hush of evening. 

That brings to the weary rest, 
The laborer to his cottage. 

The bird to its downy nest, 

When the sun in a sea of crimson 
Sinks low in the shining west. 

We think, in the bray morning, 

Of a journey just begun ; 

We think, in the hush of evening 
Of a journey almost done, 

Of rest in the great hereafter, 

With our heavenly guerdon won. 


With eyes, In the glow of morning. 
That see but the promised crown, 
We bend onr backs to the burden 
With never a sigh or frown ; 

By evening, the cross is heavy, 

And we long to lay it down. 

And so, in the oooling shadows, 

We loosen the galling strings, 

If only for one brief moment, 

Of the load that clings and clings, 
While over us falls the darkness 
Like the shadow of brooding wings. 

In the morning, our step is lighter 
And our courage at its best, 

And the wound is not so painful 
Where yesterday’s burden pressed. 
Joy comes to us iu the morning, 

But the evening brings us rest 
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Minerva Freeman was one of those peculiar 
creatures society denominates “old maids.” 
Just why Minerva remained an old maid was 
a question which puzzled all the gossips of 
Materville. She was not uncomely and had no 
very striking idiosyncrasies. To be sure, she 
had a will of her own, had Minerva Freeman, 
and sometimes expressed very decided opinions, 
but she never intruded them on people unso¬ 
licited. Her eyes were gray, lighting up a coun¬ 
tenance of which the most prominent features 
were a nose with a bold arch, and an expressive 
mouth, and a rather impressive jaw. 

Widow Wetmore, who had a largo experience 
and four children, said Minerva’s curls were 
“artifishun or red,” she couldn’t tell which. I 
think they were only depressed auburn, but 
confess they were a little precise. Minerva was 
somewhat above the medium height, and had a 
matter-of-fact walk that evinced great strength of 
character. She was very self-possessed—since 
nobody ever possessed her—and took hold of 
life just as she did the smoothing-iron—with a 
determination to press her way through. Of 
course no one knew her age, but Widow Wetmore 
declared that she was not less than thirtyfive; 
but, at the time she made this prophetic state¬ 
ment, the widow’s mind was a little unsettled, 
for Materville had a visitation of Providence at 
that time—that is, an available man dropped in 
there. 

Rumor called him Russell Fergunson, and 
whispered that he was a California miner 
returned to the East for a bride. He was 
about forty years old, and had been in the 
Western wilds so long “that he found the formal 
conditions of the social state very embarrass¬ 
ing.” That's what the barber told nie, in just 
those words, who shaved him and sheared him 
up. He rented a small house just across-lots 
from Widow Wetmore’s white cottage, and 
lived in miner-like seclusion. 

By a strange freak of fortune, or a dream, or 
some supernatural agency perhaps, a friend of 
the widow’s had it impressed on his mind that 
the miner would need baking and washing done, 
and he straightway recommended her as the 
proper person therefor; furthermore, promised 
that one of the children should carry the articles 
to and fro, and it was so arranged. 

(348) 


CAKE. 


It was not long before the kindly widow 
began to slip in a pie now and then, with 
the very crispest of crusts, and sometimes a 
cake, or other little dainty, just to spice the 
miner's bill-of-fare and arouse thoughts of home 
and its pleasing train of reflections. It was 
about this time that Widow Wetmore said 
Minerva Freeman was not less than thirtyfive, 
and, as I suggested before, I think her mind 
was slightly unsettled. The fourth week of the 
visitation, the widow put in a nice pie with the 
baking, and told Josiah, her son and express-boy, 
to ask Mr. Fergunson if sue should not come 
over and renovate the house for him. After 
depositing his burden and receiving a coin to 
tickle his youthful palate, Josiah delivered his 
mother’s message. 

“ Do what, cap?” said the miner, with a puz¬ 
zled look. 

“ Renovate the house, mother said,” repeated 
Josiah. 

“ Renervate, rener — vatc — the — house —” 
muttered the miner, scanning the room with the 
hope of discovering something which would 
suggest such an operation. The jerked venison 
and bunches of tobacco that adorned ceiling 
and walls, and the quartz specimens, etc., on 
i table and shelves, greeted him in a familiar 
? way, but furnished no revelation. Turning to 
Josiah, he said dubiously: 

“ Tell yer mother I’ve looked it ail over, and 
I guess it's all right.” 

< After Josiah left, Russell Fergunson smoked his 
| pipe and wondered if his den were “all right,” 
and if he ought not to have let Widow Wetmore 
renovate. But such knowledge was too mystical 
for him, and, after finishing his fifth pipe, he 
gave up the solution of the problem, and, going 
into his bed-room, rolled himself in a blanket 
to enjoy a Spanish siesta. 

Meantime, Josiah had purchased his liquorice 
and returned home to answer his mother’s solicit¬ 
ous inquiry: 

“ What did he say about the renervate, 
Josier ?” 

“All right,” sputtered Josiah, as he disposed 
of another piece of liquorice, and proceeded 
\ to clip the kitten's ears. Hurriedly clearing 

I away the dishes, Widow Wetmore arrayed her¬ 
self for the occasion, seized her renovating- 
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instruments, and went over. Russell Fergunson < 
was roused from a nightmare-vision of “a rener- \ 
fatin’ ” by a noise in the front-room. Assuming 
a sitting posture, he listened attentively. Yes, < 
there was no mistake: and he was now tkor- < 
oughly aroused by the unqualified racket in the < 
front-room. Somebody was going through his • 
traps for the gold he was supposed to have con- ; 
cealed about the premises. Seizing a huge navy- < 
revolver, he crept softly to the partition and < 
peeped through a crock into the front-room. I 
Fergunson was transfixed. The revolver slid > 
to the floor, and he broke out in a cold sweat. j 
There was Widow Wetmore, her bright calico \ 
dress pinned up about her waist, exposing a \ 
flaming balmoral and a pair of expansive feet. < 
She was perching upon chairs and boxes, and j 
climbing for cobwebs in an acrobatic way that s 
held Fergunson spellbound, saturated him with ( 
cold chills, and finally sent him completely > 
unstrung to his blanket. He listened tremb¬ 
lingly to the commotion among his pipes and ’ 
quartz specimens, dear as the apple of his eye. 
He heard the dislodging of jerked venison and \ 
tobacco festooning the room, and solemnly 
sighed: 

“ So, she’s renervatin’.” 

Would she enter the bed-room? Of course 
she would. What should he do then? \ T es— 
what ? And this man, who had faced painted 
savages and embraced enraged grizzlies, paled 
at the thought of meeting a woman alone. He 
determined to escape through the bed-room 
window. 

Now, Widow Wetmore had a woman’s curi¬ 
osity, and had intended entering the chamber 
all the time, but had deferred doing so till she 
had made noise enough to discover if anyone 
were in there. So, just as the escaping miner 
was astride the windowsill, she burst into the 
bed-room, with that brisk, business, self-assured 
dispatch characteristic of the widow. The widow 
shrieked, and bolted for the front-room; while 
the window, eluding Fergunson’s nerveless grasp, 
shut down on his unextricated leg as merci¬ 
lessly as a bear-trap. A dozen heads simul¬ 
taneously protruded from as many surrounding 
cottages, attracted by the noise. Minerva Free¬ 
man, going for a drive, passed by in her one-horse 
buggy. One minute later, and feminine forms 
were seen flitting hither and thither, with shawls 
hastily thrown over their heads, exploding the 
catastrophe in a confidential way to everybody 
they knew. Half an hour later, there was not 
a man, woman, or child in all Materville who 
had not learned all about it. 

Russell Fergunson saw all this from the front- 


room, where he had retired to smoke away his 
discomfiture. He realized the full force of the 
disaster, and was evidently discomposed. 

“ So this is what that youngster calls rener- 
vatin’,” he muttered. “ 1 thought 1 didn't need 
any of it, and told him so. lie sartiuly didn’t 
saby how the lead run.'’ And he cast a nervous 
glance at the knot of men and boys gathered in 
front of the grocery. Mathew Pitfall, a widower 
of sixty, with nine children, was telling how he 
had “spotted” that Fergunson when he first 
came; knew there was something treacherous 
in him. “ Them miners was hard cases.” And 
he took a reassured survey of Widow Wetmore’s 
white cottage. The preacher seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to dilate upon total depravity and tell 
them to beware of wolves in sheep's clothing, 
and delivered a moial harangue intended for 
everybody save himself and his hearers. Then 
the barber cracked a joke, and the crowd dis¬ 
persed, going home better satisfied than ever 
with their respective virtue, and filled with a 
purpose that boded no good to the defamed and 
hapless miner. 

llussell Fergunson had troubled dreams, that 
night. He dreamed he was being tarred and 
feathered by au infuriated mob, and awoke in 
a cold sweat to find only a feather in his ear. 
and his Newfoundland dog pressing a cold no. e 
to his cheek. He fell asleep to dream of prepa¬ 
ration for a hanging, in which he was to figure 
as the star-actor, and, in the agony of the situa¬ 
tion, he thought an angel came and silenced the 
mob and saved him. And the most remarkable 
thing of all was that the angel had gray eyes, 
an arched nose, and an impressive jaw. 

He rolled from his blankets, next morning, 
determined to make a clean breast of the whole 
matter. Straightway he went to the grocery 
and narrated all the details of the catastrophe 
; to the proprietor, won his confidence, and then 
: retreated to his fortification, to await the move¬ 
ment of the enemy. No sooner .was he gone, 
than the widower of sixty, the preacher, and the 
!; town generally, congregated at the grocery. 

The grocer’s revelation fell like a lain bow on 
the clouded faces, and the fury of the storm 
was spent. All were mollified save Mathew 
Pitfall: he had “spotted that Fergunson when 
<: he first sot eyes on him.” He could read human 
; nature, he could; and he glanced anxiously at 
; the widow’s white cottage, 
j But the tide had evidently set the other way ; 
| and, when the report circulated that Minerva 
s Freeman said she had passed the cottage just 
s at the critical moment, saw the miner in the 
{window, and, through the window, saw the 
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widow just entering the room, and heard her 
scream, and witnessed her rapid transit across 
the lots, just as Fergunson had told, and, when 
the minister and grocer visited the miner’s 
den and found his traps in a confusion corrobo¬ 
rating his statements, and, above all, when Russell 
Fergunson subscribed fifty dollars to the mission- 
fiind, and thereupon paid it, his explanation was 
unhesitatingly received, and the good people fell 
to joking over the ludicrous mistake. 

Russell Fergunson had heard how Minerva 
Freeman had helped him out of his trouble, 
and from that time he was sensible of a solicit¬ 
ous interest in her welfare, both present and 
future. He got a friend to employ a woman to 
finish the renovation, but wisely took the precau¬ 
tion to sit at a safe and convenient distance, on 
a storcbox, in full view of ail Matervillc, while 
the performance was going on. 

“I don’t want no more renovatin’ in mine,” 
he said, in answer to the preacher, who had 
just joined the grocery-crowd. “It don’t pan. 
out in a payin' way ; takes too much quicksilver 
to save the gold,” he added, tipping a sly wink ; 
at a neighbor. ; 

Shortly after, Russell Fergunson called on the : 
barber for a careful shave, and, that evening, : 
arrayed himself in his best doeskin. Just as 
the moonbeams were falling a little aslant, he 
took the street leading to Deacon Freeman’s. 

Widow Wetmore saw him start that way; the 1; 
barber saw him pass in that direction; so did : 
the widower of sixty. A little later, all Mater- 
ville heard an emphatic knocking at Deacon 
Freeman’s fVont-door. When it opened, Widow 
Wetmore saw a man enter the flood of light 
which poured out, and, turning to Josiah, who 
was innocently trimming the kitten’s ears, to 
his utter astonishment she gave him such a 
thrashing as he never had before for indulging 
in any amusing recreation. 

Deacon Freeman ushered his visitor into a 
cheerful room, where sat Minerva, caressing two 
impulsive and vigorous-looking kittens. She; 
greeted the miner with the precisest etiquette. 
Russell seated himself, placing his tall white silk 
hat, with red lining, tenderly on the floor beside ■ 
him. Russell Fergunson was somewhat eccen- ; 
trie, and this hat was his special hobby. It had ; 
cost him several ounces of gold-dust, and he 
guarded it with most anxious solicitude. 

After a few minutes’ general conversation, the 
deacon retired to his study, to map out the dis- I 
tribution of the poor-fund for the ensuing week. 

Minerva felt a little uneasiness on being left 
alone with a man. Russell was slightly em¬ 
barrassed at being left alone with a woman. : 


There was profound silence for several minutes. 
The kittens commenced romping about the room 
in an enlivening way, and presently Russell 
broke the silence with the remark that he 
thought “ Materville was looking up a little,” 
a statement so manifestly forced and flatly 
absurd that they both smiled, and Russell 
actually hitched his chair away from his cher¬ 
ished hat and toward Minerva Freeman. She 
instantly sobered and ventured to say: 

“You were a long time recreating in the 
mining-district, Mr. Fergunson?” 

“Wal, yes, I was in the diggin’s quite a 
spell,” he answered, giving another hitch to his 
chair. 

“ I presume you found life rather unenjoyable 
in such an isolated condition,” she continued. 

Russell started at the word “ isolated ”; it 
jingled like “ renovated.” Drawing out a tri¬ 
colored silk handkerchief, he wiped hi9 brow 
and replied adventurously: “Wal, yes, there 
is a good deal of ice in the mountings; but we 
didn’t prospect much in them places.” 

Then a silence fell; the kittens chased each 
other around and around Russell’s white hat, 
and seemed to know exactly what to do, which 
sc nettled the miner that he suddenly broke the 
silence with : 

“Minin’s mighty hard work.” 

“ I presume it is very laborious and very 
expensive, too, is it not?” she responded. 

“ Wal, not very; a miner’s outfit is only his 
blanket, his pick, shovel, and cradle.” 

The word “cradle” was unfortunate. It crept 
in between them like the breath of a refrigerator. 
Russell Fergunson tipped back his chair on one 
leg, balanced, crossed and recrossed his legs, 
and wiped the great sweat-drops from his fore¬ 
head. Just then, one of the kittens reared up 
on the shining white hat, pulled it over, and 
scampered under the sofa in great consterna¬ 
tion. 

Minerva advanced a remark about mountain- 
scenery ; Russell gave his chair another hitch 
and narrated his experience, with full and 
forcible descriptions of mountain - life. They 
were getting along famously, when the unusu¬ 
ally boisterous rollicking of the kittens attracted 
his attention. 

He looked around just as the white one shot 
into his lmt like a meteor; then a dark streak 
spun from under the sofa, and the black one 
lodged in it with the force and precision of a 
cannon-ball. They rolled over, bit, clawed, and 
yowled around in that hat, and wriggled out 
on to the floor in a knot, leaving the red silk 
lining protruding. Russell tried to talk, aker- 
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nately viewing the destruction of his cherished , 
hat, and mopping his brow with the tri-colored 
silk handkerchief. Minerva could not see the \ 
mischief her pets were doing, for Russell’s \ 
opaque form interposed. So they charged and j 
recharged, frolicked and fought, and tore out the i 
red silk lining in a perfect ecstasy of delight. | 
Russell was too diffident to remonstrate, and sat | 
there iu condensed agony, swabbing his distracted 5 
brow, till the hat was reduced to a mere wreck, j 
and one of the kittens ran around to Minerva > 
with a piece of the red silk lining around its \ 
neck. i 

It was then Minerva evinced the strength > 
of character aforementioned. Comprehending ! 
the situation at a glance, she unceremoniously j 
ejected the kittens, rescued the hat, and condoled \ 
with Mr. Fergunson while she ironed it out; \ 
then placed it on the rack, crossed over and Bat \ 
down very near him, nearer than she had ever sat $ 
to a man not a relative in all her lonely life. It \ 
inspired him with such confidence that he said, J 
right at the start: ; 

“ Minerva, I’ve come out byar prospectin’.” J 
She thrilled at the word “ Minerva,” but \ 

s 

responded calmly: i 

“Prospecting, Mr. Fergunson? What for?” \ 


“ I’m lookin’ up a claim.” 

“What kind of a claim? Do you anticipate 
locating here, Mr. Fergunson?” she replied, 
nervously. 

“ Wal, as you said a-ways back, I did find life 
uneqjoyable out thar ’mong the ice, an’ 1 come 
in hyar to prospect a claim to some sensible 
woman.” 

He stopped, astonished at his own audacity. 
There was a strange light in Minerva Freeman’s 
gray eyes. Her hands fell limp in her lap, and 
an ashen hue settled around her expressive 
mouth. Russell plied his tri-colored hand¬ 
kerchief most vigorously, and stammered: 

“ Can’t 1—I put a claim on y-y-you, Minerva, 
an’ have it recorded?” 

I never learned just what Minerva Freeman 
answered; but, a few months later, a notice was 
published at the meeting-house, and a record 
was made at the county-office that enlivened all 
Maierville, gave the cottage another “ rencr^ 
vatin’,” canceled Widow Wetmore’s hopes, and 
caused Josiali to receive another vigorous piece 
of maternal attention, encouraged the widower 
of sixty, furnished the barber with a fresh joke 
and the parson with a white silk hat with red 
lining, and—that’s all. 


VISIONS OF THE NIGHT. 

BY MRS. MARY B. BURGER. 


Thk flight of tine is backward turned 
And the old-time splendor o’er me, 

As visions bright of sonny glade, 

Of the old home, rise before mo : 

Again, through aisles of forest-green, 

I list to the night-birdfl singing 
In sheltered copse by placid lake, 

Where the festooned moss is clinging. 

Beneath the arching azure sky 
And the moonlight softly beaming, 
Youth's distant scenes come back to me, 
Through the halls of memory gleaming, 


And all the years that lie between 
Life’s morn and this dark hour 
Are gone like shadows, while my heart 
Is light as tho wind-tossed flower. 

A senso of rapture thrills my soul, 

As tho silvory starlight’s paling; 

I hear a voice caress my name 
In the night-wind’s mystic wailiug. 
And, drifting out on dream-Hfo's tide. 
Where tho balmy south-winds hover, 
Are rustling leaves and limpid streams 
And the meadows sweet with clover. 


THE STAR-GAZER. 

BT DOROTHY DEXTER. 


Immovable and bright they shine, 
The stars in heights above, 

And have each other looked upon 
For ages long with love. 

They speak a mystic language, too, 
So pore and rich and sweet, 


Yet all tho philologians have 
This language yet to meet 

But I have learned it thoroughly, 
And shall forget it ne’er: 

What served me for a grammar was 
Thy fcce, so heavenly fair. 
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BY M 18 8 ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF “CREOLE BLOSSOMS,’* ETC. 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 270. 

CHAPTER XV. \ the De Villenaret mansion and its fair surround- 

Four days—five—and she did not come, j ing. Bornito again passed over yellow-tinted 
Twice, meeting the professor alone, Bornito had lowland, again threaded the tangle of deep 
ventured inquiry: “Mademoiselle — was she ) draining -ditches. Yet, afar off, he could see 
well?” j lights twinkling amid those dark trees encircling 

“ Quite. But Mary had been fatigued some- \ the great house, and could hear music drifting 
what by the last trip—these May mornings grow down and mingling with the rustle of the cane, 

warm. ” > waving now in the two-foot height of its May 

The six weeks of their stay in the Southland > growth. 

had passed, and now Professor Gaillard spoke $ He crept nearer, and looked within. The old 
of speedy return to his Northern home, and ? saloon shone like an illumined vision, to the eyes 
finally arranged for his last swamp-journey. ! of Bornito. A mellow radiance touched the 
Very often, during these May trips, he talked j white Venus on which he had gazed with wonder, 
of Bornito’s summer application to English < touched that haunting face smiling from its 
study, of the coming autumn, and of winter j golden frame, touched into wondrous reflection 
observation among swamp birds and reptiles. > the old mirror where he had seen his own rough 
Bornito gladly entered into all plans, with hope l grand figure looking forth with lustrous eyes— 
lighting heart and eyes. Hope for what, he \ touched, too, with exquisite softness, the white- 
hardly knew, save that again the lovely one \ robed form of Mary Gaillard. 
would brighten his life with her presence. How far away she seemed, sitting there by 

Sometimes, the memory of that conversation J the long window', looking forth into the moonlit 
over Vanderlich’s debts, the memory of De Ville- J beauty of the night, the soft white lace and 
naret's love, and of the shadow' he had marked l drapery of her robe surrounding her like a 
on the sweet face, brought a terror, a sickening < cloud of mist, Bornito thought. His heart 
fear, into Bornito’s heart. That brow, pure and J swelled with tenderness and sadness. So far 
strong—it would wear the martyr’s crown, and J away she seemed, and yet so near. For did he 
wear it nobly. Let the pure eyes see duty, and j not hold her in his heart with reverence, with 
from duty neither heart nor bond would turn. | joy unspeakable? She might try; but she 
Could Mrs. Vanderlich persuade her niece that \ should not ever break away from the shrine in 
duty demanded the sacrifice of her heart ? \ which he had placed her—the holy of holies 

Bornito grew restless. Six days he waited— \ in his heart’s temple, 
six days. He could no longer wait—he must \ There were many others present. At a distant 
see her—he must see them together. Well, and ' table, sat the professor, looking over some large 
suppose—suppose the worst—what then ? Ah, \ books of engravings; near by, Mrs. Vanderlich, 
at least, suspense would bo ended—at least, he j with a sadly-wearied expression of countenance, 
would not be in darkness; and perhaps—per- v kept her w hite hands busily working amid a moss 
haps he might venture—he, even Bornito—to j of brightly-colored worsted; and all the other 

warn, to lift his voice, and to show to her the \ members of that first bayou-party Bornito recog- 

wrong. She had said that he was true—she \ nized. There were, moreover, several strangers: 
knew that he was true; and, to the voice of \ one, a tall dark gentleman, sat by Miss Gaillard. 
truth, perhaps— Ah, it was all perhaps, a dim < The company was all silent, listening to the 
misty perhaps, in Bornito’s mind. \ voice of Mademoiselle Rita. As soon as the gay 

The seventh day, at noon, he left his home, \ song was finished, she dashed into a brilliant 
traveled through the swamp, and, about the j aria, and, lifting her bright face, talked to the 
eighth hour, stepped forth from its darkness, j son of her guardian, standing near, while her 
Moonlight bathed the far-stretching canefields, j fingers fairly danced over the keys, 
the rough negro-cabins, and the gaunt angles > The swampman, his sight trained to great 

of the sugar-house, and gave added beauty to \ keenness, marked the actors in this life-drama. 

(352) 
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He could see Mrs. Vanderlicli glancing covertly 
toward Miss Gaillard and the dark gentleman, 
who talked earnestly, notwithstanding the in¬ 
different manner of his listener; he could see 
Gerton, restlessly passing from group to group, 
lingering often near his cousin; he could see 
De Villenaret, sitting beside a strange lady, 
opening and closing her fan, a heavy frown 
contracting his forehead till the brows met 
above the black eyes. 

After awhile, Mademoiselle Kita glanced 
toward the window where Miss Gaillard sat, 
and the tall gentleman, apparently obeying 
a call, hastened to the piano, and stood turning 
over some pieces of music. 

Then indeed Bornito’s heart throbbed; for 
Mary Gaillard, rising, stepped quietly forth 
through the long window into the shadows and 
moonlight of the verandah. Graceful, fair, and 
pure she stood, only five yards away—five little 
yards—one hand resting against the broad pillar, 
the other hanging quietly among the soft folds 
of her robe. The soft rays fell over her white 
figure, fell over her golden head and the face 
uplifted to heaven. Bornito also looked above: 
the sky was so blue. It was, he thought, like 
a dream of the lake, when calm sunlight rested 
upon the still water. He wondered whether be 
might dare approach.and ask if she would not 
come yet once more to the old swamp. 

Even as he hesitated, the window near 
darkened, and Vanderlich, hurrying forth, stood 
by his cousin. Instantly, the fair face fell, the 
golden head turned. Vanderlich spoke rapidly 
—what he said, Bornito could not hear; but the 
swampman could see that his gestures betokened 
excitement, and that Mary Gaillard did not 
listen unmoved. She was yet standing before 
him, when several of the company came into 
the verandah—the gentlemen with hats, the 
ladies witlrlight wraps. “Walk” and “river,” 
Bornito could hear. De Villenaret, approaching 
Miss Gaillard, threw a white lacy-looking fhbric 
about her shoulders. So, they were all going. 
Yes; the professor even had laid aside his 
engravings, and Mrs. Vanderlich her worsted. 

By twos and threes and fours, they passed 
down the avenue, their voices floating faintly 
back upon the evening-wind. Only De Ville¬ 
naret lingered, closing slowly several of the long 
shutters, and Mary Gaillard stood waiting in the 
moonlight—a very serious expression, Bornito 
could see, shading the fair face. 

They also, probably, would follow the others ; 
and, thus thinking, the young man crept deftly 
amid the shrubbery, keeping near the avenue. 
When he had gone about half-way, he paused, 


determining to wait till the loiterers had passed; 
for the ground here was secluded—a cove of 
greenery, shut in on three sides by hedges of 
cherokee and by bushes of viburnum. A huge 
oak arose within this space, and, under it, stood 
a garden-9eat and a rustic table filled with some 
low pots of blossoming plants. 

He peered forth from the viburnum-clump 
where he stood, and looked up the avenue. 
Very slowly the two he watched came through 
the moonlight and the shadows. His mind went 
back to that first day, when ho had seen the 
little pleasure-craft slip through the shadows and 
sunlight of the bayou. As they approached, 
he could hear Do Villenaret say: 

“You see, I followed your suggestion, made¬ 
moiselle. I had the table covered with flowers. 
Reward me now : come see how lovely they look 
and how finely they bloom.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Gaillard; and Bornito 
remarked that she did not seem to avoid the 
delay, though the rest of the party was now 
quite far off. “ I noticed them this morning.” 

“But not with me,” persisted De Villenaret. 
“Come: let me enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
you enjoy them.” 

“The shadow of the oak makes this a lovely 
spot for shade-plants,” Bornito could hear her 
say calmly, as she passed over the greensward ; 
and he noted, with keen pain, the ungloved 
hand resting within her companion’s arm. 

“ Yes,” answered De Villenaret. “ Let us 
sit down a moment — only one moment. The 
others are yet in sight; we shall soon reach 
them, and I never see you alone. Give me this 
pleasure. You will soon bo going home, and 
then—” 

Bornito could not distinctly hear what fol¬ 
lowed ; but ho saw that Mary Gaillard granted 
the request and sat down on the bench—looking, 
ah, so ethereal, so lovely. 

A deep sharp pain darted, like the thrust oi 
a knife, through his young heart. A mad 
impulse seized him—an impulse to rush forward 
and snatch her away from the presence of the 
man who would gladly receive her as payment 
for Vanderlich’s debt. He had, indeed, taken 
one headlong step, but drew back, remembering 
they would think him crazed: and she—she 
might be angered, as when he had offered his 
gold. 

Poor Bornito! He stood gazing forth, wild¬ 
eyed and white. She was talking earnestly, one 
snowy arm resting among the blossoms, which 
she seemed intently regarding, as her hand toyed 
with their dainty leaves; and De Villenaret, 
bending forward, listened gravely, his black 
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eyes drinking in, with unconcealed admiration, “ What is it you have to tell me of my father?” 

the grace of her beauty. When she was silent, asked Bornito, interrupting. “Is he living?** 

and yet, all downcast and troubled and shy, sat “Living? No; I regret to say that he is 
as one waiting, De Villenaret answered some dead. You don’t look triste, mon ami. ! ’ 
words hastily, and, seizing the hand which yeti “I never knew him,” replied Bornito. “I 
wandered among the flowers, bending his head, wish,” he added, impatiently, “ I w'ish you would 
kissed it tenderly. hasten and tell me what you have to tell me.” 

- “So, you grow restless. Bien! the name 

CHAPTERXVI. >1 have to give you is P&re Drouard, and the 

Ant> now a strange swimming filled Bornito’8 request that, if he come to you some day, you 

head, a terrible blackness came over his eyes, will give heed to what he says.” 

and, as one utterly bereft of reason, he would “And is that all?” asked Bornito. “I thought 
have stridden forth and snatched her away and i there was news of Paul Crezoni. my father.” 
stricken down De Villenaret: for was he not i The other laughed again—this time, almost 
almost a savage, this great strong swampman, \ boisterously—so that the fisherman looked again 
with his tender heart ? But, oven as his muscles < angered. 

thrilled, ready for motion, a hand laid on his < “Ah, bah!” he at last cried, “this life is, 
shoulder and a short laugh not altogether un- \ after all, a farce. Tenez—if Pfcre Drouard come 
familiar recalled his senses. He looked around, s to you, then news will come of your father; 
wrath in his face. The halting stranger, whom he l if not—well, you must rest content to know that 
had seen on the bayou-bank, stood before him. S he is in his grave. They are a pretty couple 
“ Gbod-evcning, mon ami,” he said, in a low \ yonder.” 
voice. “How! you don’t remember me ? Did \ “ Hold !” exclaimed Bornito. “Tell me: why 

you deliver the message I sent Monsieur de l do I not bear my father’s name? Why—” 
Villenaret? Ah, your mind clears now. But \ “Not a question will 1 answer,” replied the 
you don’t seem particularly happy, my friend. J other, looking into the young man’s face with 
That sight yonder makes the devil in your heart. \ a firm hard expression: “not one. But see— 
Eh! I have stood here watching your face. It \ this I will do foi^ you,” here the black eyes 
was as good as a play. Well, life is tragedy s again sparkled with malice: “I will but walk 
or farce—as one makes it. Mine has been a little \ before that tree yonder, and, I promise you, 
of both.” , s Monsieur de Villenaret will follow, and leave 

He rattled all this off lightly; then, suddenly < that demoiselle with the blue eyes; then you 
becoming grave, asked seriously: \ may talk to her, and sing the songs you sing on 

“ Have you sense enough, Leon Bornito, to J the bayou. En passant, too, make the demoiselle 
remember a name and a request which I wish \ my regret for the fright I gave, the night she 
to give you, and which refer to your father?” i rested in Dominique’s hut; also, to the demoiselle 
“To my father?” cried Bornito, fairly startled j Barbara, my thanks for the pretty relation of her 
into life. “Who are you?” And he looked s life and of your life, whereby much knowledge 
eagerly into the thin yellow face before him. \ was given me. And hold—a parting word: 

“ You asked mo that question once before, \ Look out for Dominique; look out for this 
friend. Perhaps I may tell you, some day— \ Monsieur do Villenaret: wear a coat of mail, 
perhaps I may not. As it is, who you are, \ if you have one. I would not that anything 
I know full well—Leon Bornito, fisherman and \ happen to you. And, before we part, let me say 
swampman, who has not been over-happy, though $ to you—though for what, you may never know— 
he has been in heaven since the day that!; merci, mille fois, merci.” 

demoiselle yonder with the blue eyes came j He doffed his cap, as he spoke, and, yet 
floating up the bayou.” 5 laughing, stepped forward and passed toward 

Bornito clenched his fist and turned threaten- J the tree. Here he paused an instant, just long 
ingly \ enough to let De Villenaret see his figure, then 

“Open your hand, mon ami. I was there, 5 walked haltingly across the open sward, and 
that day. Proof—you want it ? Bien! I saw \ disappeared behind the hedge on the farther 
the gold spread on the bayou-bank. Now you j side, and so up the avenue, 
believe? Yes? Que diablol I had been three \ De Villenaret, from whose grasp Miss Gaillard 
days dodging about in the woods yonder. I found ; had long since withdrawn her hand, sprang up 
a treasure—yes.’ Here, the stranger laughed, j suddenly, spoke a few hasty words to his com- 
“I had not expected to find such a treasure. $ panion, then dashed over the moonlit space, and 
You look puzzled.” $ rapidly followed in the footsteps of the stranger. 
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Bornito, quite dazed, stood watching. 

Miss Gaillard, finding herself alone, leaned 
her cheek on her hand, and sat as if in deep 
thought. The reverie evidently was sad; for 
a look of deep melancholy settled over the 
lovely face till it grew so plaintive in its 
expression that, unconsciously, Bornito drew 
several steps nearer, longing to lift the pain \ 
from her heart. Those who had gone before 
were singing, and the distant music and the 
wind sighing and the cry of the night-insects 
all mellowed themselves into a chorus of infinite 
tenderness; while the long moss draping the 
old oak, and the boughs themselves, w ere swaying 
about with a sound like a human sigh. 

Perhaps he might, indeed, for one instant, 
have stood before her and spoken a gentle 
greeting; perhaps she might have lifted her 
face, and thrown him, through the moonlight, 
a soft smile; but, at that moment, Gerton Van- 
derlich broke rudely from the hedge beyond. 

“ Where is De Villenaret ? Why are you 
alone, Mary ?” he cried, excitedly. For Bornito, 
having drawn close, could hear now. 

She looked up, startled. 

“ Do not be disturbed, Gerton,” she answered, 
sadly, “ I have temporized—temporized, Gerton, 
for your sake,” she added, bitterly. “ I have 
asked for a little more time, and Monsieur de 
Villenaret has only gone a step yonder, to look 
after some tramp who passed. Almost,” she 
continued, with a pitiful little gesture of disdain, 

“ almost, you have made me despise myself.” 

Yanderlich came nearer, and sat down. 

His voice was low, but Bornito was standing 
now just back of Miss Gaillard. He did not 
scruple to listen. His wild breeding had taught 
him, above all else, this: to defend the helpless 
—the innocent—and there was that in the eyes 
lifted to Vanderlich’s which recalled the help¬ 
less terror he had once seen in a bird, snake- 
charmed, on the bayou-bank near his home. 

“Temporized? What have you promised? Is 
it to be death or life for me ?” asked Yanderlich. 

“Hush, Gerton, hush—such silly words are 
out of place.” 

“Out of place?” he exclaimed, passionately. 

“ I tell you, Mary, rather than endure the shame 
of confession to my uncle—and rather than 
live dishonored, owing this debt— a thousand 
times, I would take my life. You do not believe 
me? See, then. De Villenaret told me that, 
this night, you would decide. Mary, the stream 
yonder flows deep. What is your decision? 
Quick—life or death?” 

He had suddenly started up, and now, stand¬ 
ing before her, seized both the little hands, hold- 


j ing them as in a grasp of iron, and forcing her 
| to look into his wan haggard face. She grew 
deathly pale, and her lips parted in a faint cry 
of pain. 

With the fleetness of a deer, Bornito darted 
forward: with the bound of a tigor, sprang on 
Yanderlich. The latter, utterly unprepared, 
released his cousin, staggered backward, and 
fell on the seat at her side. Bornito stood like 
an avenger before them, his eyes blazing, his 
chest heaving, his whole figuro grandly eloquent 
with indignant scorn. 

“Coward!” he cried, folding his arms and 
looking down on Vandcrlich. “Coward!” he 
repeated, with yet deeper scorn. “ Do not be 
hafraid, mademoiselle,” and he gazed at Mary 
Gaillard, leaning like a broken flower over the 
table, “ do not be hafraid. ’Ee weel not dhrown 
’eemse’f, non.” 

Meantime, Yanderlich, who had been silent 
from sheer surprise, now jumping up, doubled 
his fists and came toward Bornito. 

“ You wan’ fight, yaisse,” said the swampman, 
looking with contempt at his opponent, and 
seeming to grow, as he looked, even more pow¬ 
erful. “ I ham rheddy, yaiBse, me.” 

“Bestill, Gerton,” said Miss Gaillard, recov¬ 
ering voice and self-possession. “ Monsieur de 
| Villenaret will bo here directly, and what then 
> can you say ? And you, Monsieur Bornito, go, 
} I pray you, and—and remember,” she hesitated 
s here, a faint flush touching her pale cheeks, 
j “remember your promise! If you do not go,” 
s she added, seeing he yet covertly eyed Vander- 
S lich, “ Monsieur de Villenaret will ask explana- 
v tion, and—” Sho did not finish the sentence. 

I As she stood there—frail, anxious, with that 
faint flush on her cheek, and her lips yet trem¬ 
bling—all the worship of Bornito’s heart burst 
forth. He suddenly snatched the little hand 
lying among the flowers, held it in his own, 
and, looking with his tender eyes into her now 
downcast face, cried passionately: 

“ You weel not marrie 'eem—non, non—you 
do not loave ’oem.” 

Vanderlich was dumb from sheer amazement, 
and Mary Gaillard—flushed, shy, and drooping 
—stood equally silent. 

“An’ you weel come once more to my ’ome— 
once more to dai swamp w’ere you 'ave med fo’ 
me paradise. Leeft but your eyes, and say to 
me: ‘I weel come.’ ” 

Her lips moved, but there was no sound—only 
one instant, she did indeed lift those lovely 
eyes, and Bornito caught in their depths an 
! answer to his words—caught, too, an answer 
{to his heart. He quickly raised the hand 
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he held, pressed it reverently to his lips, 
and, before Vanderlich or Miss Gaillard had 
recovered from their surprise, he was gone. 

And now, to Bornito, all the world was fair, 
and the darkest swamp-tangle lighted by the 
memory of that touch. 

The gray dawn was breaking as he stepped 
forth from the denser gloom, on to the rush-bank 
of the bayou; but a tint of the dead moonlight 
seemed shading his yellow-gray home, and he 
did not find it strange, even, that Dominique 
sat, like a spirit of evil, crouching against the 
willow-trunk. Bright as the young day, with a 
fervid glow in his eyes, Bornito greeted the old 
man. 

“ Eh, Dominique, stay and breakfast with me. 
I have strange news to tell thee of one who 
knew my father—Paul Crezoni.” 

But Dominique would not eat—only he sat 
and listened, while Bornito, with the bright 
light yet in his young eyes, told of the stranger’s 
greeting—told of the message he had left for 
De Villenaret, almost five weeks before—told of 
his queer words and the sudden following of 
De Villenaret. 

The old man, as he listened, grew more bent, 
more yellow. 

“ He said to thee this, and no more?” 

“ No more,” replied Bornito. 

Dominique pondered. 

At last, he lifted his head and looked search- 
ingly, even lovingly, into the young man's face. 

“Leon, my son, hast thou thought of what I 
said to thee about Barbara?” 

Bornito answered by a look of surprise. 

*• See then, Leon, my son, thy grandfather 
and thy mother, they both willed that thou 
shouldst have my pretty Barbara ns wife. Thy 
mother took from me Antonio, and she gave me 
thee for my Barbara, my little one. I grow old, 
Leon. Let me see Barbara thy wife. There is 
need for haste. I would not leave my girl alone. 
1 would see her safe in thy care.” 

He ceased, but still sat looking anxiously into 
the young man's face. He could find there only 
surprise and pain. After a little waiting, Bor¬ 
nito said firmly: 

“Thy Barbara is fair, and of tender heart, 
and good; but hast thou forgotten, Dominique, 
there is that within me which calls me forth into 
the world ?” 

Dominique sighed. 

“'Tis even as I feared. Thou art like thy 
mother. Thou wouldst away to foreign lands, 
and thou wouldst follow the evil blue eyes of 
that demoiselle from the North.” 

The young man did not answer. 


j “I have watched,” continued Dominique, “I 
■ have heard thee singing thy love-songs—thou 
J darest not deny.” 

| “Deny?” exclaimed Bornito, starting up and 
l standing before the old man, his eyes glowing, 
\ his figure drawn to its full height. “ See then, 
\ Dominique, she is to me fairer than the loveliest 
j flower, and she knows, for I have told, Domin- 
\ ique, I give to her the worship of my heart.” 

< The old man rose, and, stretching out his 
{ hands with a singular gesture, exclaimed: 

J “ The words thou hast spoken, and that which 
\ I sec in thine eyes, give me strength.” 

\ He stepped into his boat, and, without another 
\ word, pulled quickly away. 

J Bornito, in the growing brightness of the new 
day, stood looking after the boat till it had quite 
disappeared. He sighed, noting the old man’s 
oar-strokes, singularly feeble and uncertain in 
their dip; but, his glance falling on a blue iris- 
blossom, there came back a memory of that 
magic touch, a smile stole over his lips, and, 
creeping upward, left its tender light within his 
radiant eyes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“To->ioimow,” thought Bornito, “to-morrow, 
it will be the third day since I have seen her, 
and to-morrow the professor pays his last visit. 
Will she now come? Or is she angered? And 
how can I, Bornito, lift my eyes to her face?” 

For, with the memory of his rash act, a great 
shyness came over the young man, mingling with 
the feverish unrest in his heart. 

It was a fair evening. A sky of clear ivory 
tint stretched over the bayou. The swamp was 
broidered with richly-colored flowers, humming¬ 
birds darted hither and thither, lilies floated on 
the dark water, while the birds sang and the 
leaves rustled and the long moss waved. Bisqua, 
basking in a patch of sunlight, floundered gently 
among the rushes. 

Under the willow, on a rough bench, sat Bor¬ 
nito—a big book on his knees. Yet he had not 
been reading—rather, he had been studying the 
life-volume opened before him these past four 
weeks, here in the silence and calmness of his 
bayou-home, striving to unravel the mystery of 
this great book, even as he had striven in the 
long ago to spell out the hard words and dive 
into the hidden meaning of his first reading. 
Much he had thought of that halting stranger; 
much of his missing altar-treasures; much of 
Dominique and of Barbara. 

Dominique he had not seen Bince that morn¬ 
ing when the old man rowed himself away with 
those weak wandering strokes. Twice he had 
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drawn up bis pirogue beside the narrow board, 
raised like a bridge, leading from the bayou's 
bank to the hut-steps, and twice Barbara, meet¬ 
ing him, said: “Grandfather is away, Leon. 
He is off in his boat; he is not well, I think. 
May the dear Virgin guard him. 1 ’ 

Pondering all this—feeling almost guilty, as 
he thought of that last meeting—the young Bor- 
nito, hearing oar-strokes, looked up expectant. 
8urely now the old fisherman came. Few others 
rowed thus far into the swamp-depth. 

He listened. Nearer, nearer drew those 
strong even oar-dips. They were not the strokes 
of Dominique; and, while yet some two bank- 
ourves away, he could see that the boat was not 
Dominique'8. A sailor, a Frenchman, with 
whom he had sometimes talked on the wharves 
two miles below the white shell-banks of the 
bayou, rowed this coming craft, and beyond the 
sailor sat a priest, who looked from bank to bank 
as one searching and all unused to the wilderness 
around. The rower, seeing the palmetto hut, 
bent more earnestly to his oars, and, turning the 
bow, ran straight on the bank and among the 
roots of the willow. 

A great rushing filled Bornito’s ears, and the 
glow of surprise stained his forehead, so that 
he could scarce answer the sailor s greeting; for 
all the trees and the wind and the cane seemed 
whispering the name that halting stranger had 
given: 41 Pfere Drouard—Pbre Drouard.” 

Meanwhile, the sailor, steadying the boat 
against the current of the bayou, nodding 
toward the young swampman, said: 

“This is he, my father—the man you seek.” 

The priest got up and stepped ashore, care¬ 
fully guarding a package held with both hands. 

“God’s peace be with thee, my son.” 

“Thanks, father.” answered Bornito, rising 
and standing, though the earth seemed to rock 
under his feet. 

“ I have much to say to thee, my son; but 
first tell me, if this sailor leaves me here, canst 
thou take me in thy boat to the wharf whence I 
came ?” 

‘‘Surely,” answered Bornito, still hearing the 
great rushing in his brain, and feeling the earth 
yet rock under his feet. 

“ It is well—thou mayest return,” said the 
priest, addressing the sailor. 

“And thou wilt not forget, my father, to say 
a prayer for me to Notre Dame de bon Secours?” 

“ I will not forget.” 

He stood a moment, watching till the boat was 
quite out of sight and there was only a faint 
sound of dipping oars, then he turned and 
regarded the young man earnestly. 

Vol. XCII.—20. 


“ I have much to say to thee, Leon Bornito,” 
he repeated, “and I would not be interrupted 
nor overheard.” 

“There is none to listen,” answered Bornito. 
“Here you may speak without fear, my father.” 

“ Do you guess who I am?” asked the priest. 

“ Pfere Drouard, and you come from a halting 
stranger—a man who knew my father.” 

“ Yes,” said the priest, crossing himself; “ let 
us hope that Christ will have mercy on his soul. 
He is dead.” 

“Dead?” exclaimed Bornito. 

“Dead,” repeated Pfere Drouard, taking off 
his hat and letting himself fall on the low 
bench, as if wearied. 

His eye swept over the wild scene; he sighed, 
and then, turning, motioned the young man to a 
seat beside him. 

“Yes, dead—found last night on the steps of 
my home, stabbed through the lungs from 
behind. I heard the fall, and hurried forth. 
He whispered but two words, and then expired.” 

“ Dieu ! And those two words ?” 

“ The vendetta I Fortunately, he left with me 
papers containing matters of importance. Also, 
he left me these,*’ here the priest touched the 
package, which he had placed on the bench 
between them ; “ these—certain sacred articles, 
taken from thine altar.” 

“He? He?” cried Bornito. “And what—” 

“ Wait, my son,” interposed the priest. “ Thou 
must listen calmly. It grows late, and the story 
is long. According to the papers left, they were 
stolen one eve, while thou lfrast rowing, follow¬ 
ing strangers who had been fishing about thy. 
hut.” 

“ My mother’s urn for the holy water, and tha 
scapular taken from her neck—the bit of holy 
cross,” exclaimed Bornito. 

“ Yes,” said Pfcre Drouard, unwrapping, the 
package and holding aloft, in his slender fin¬ 
gers, the delicate urn, “yes, and here they are. 
I restore them to the rightful owner. By this 
time to-morrow, these treasures would have been 
in possession of one Jean de Villenaret, for there 
was found on the dead man’s person five hun¬ 
dred dollars and a paper stating that? a check 
for five thousand more would be.given a» soon 
as these articles should be handed over to this 
Jean de Villenaret. Judging from the. letters 
found, the stranger evidently had much difficulty 
making terms with this Monsieur de Villenaret. 
He gives a rather humorous account of a meet¬ 
ing with De Villenaret, wherein he tells him that 
he has not yet secured a paper—a copy of a 
certificate of marriage—and tells how De Ville¬ 
naret takes upon himself the search; how he 
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twice caught him wandering about thy hut, and 
seeking information in a certain old chest.” 

Bornito uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

The priest continued: 

“ He evidently feared foul play after parting 
with these valuables, unless he yet held a threat 
which he might at any time use against De 
Villenaret, and I think it was for this reason, 
also, he gave thee my name. Assuredly, he did 
not, after all these precautions, expect death. 

“ He was a gay merry fellow. He came to 
me with a dole for our new church, and begged 
I would, in return, hold this package and these 
papers”—here the priest tapped the breast of 
his gown—“ the papers to be kept for five years, 
sacred, as under seal of confession, then to be 
destroyed, unless I, meantime, should learn of 
his death by foul play, when I was to examine 
and act as 1 thought best.” 

“But Ido not understand,” said Bornito, 
moving impatiently. 

“And thou wilt not understand till I have 
told thee ail, my son. Know, then, that thy 
mother did not marry Paul Crezoni—he was not 
thy father.” 

“ Did not marry Paul Crezoni?” cried Bornito. 
“Who, then, is my father?” 

“As he who is dead wrote the story, it is 
long; but I will tell it thee in my own words,” 
answered Piire Drouard. 

“There was a gay young planter, who, in the 
long ago, came from his fields to hunt in this 
swamp. His name was Jean de Villenaret— 
uncle of the man thou knowest. One day, on 
these bayou-banks, he saw thy mother, loved 
her, wooed her in secret, choosing those hours 
when thy grandfather was away, and, with the 
assistance of Paul Crezoni, to whom he paid a 
good bribe, carried her off, married her, and 
went to France.” 

Bornito uttered a cry, and sprang from his 
seat. 

“Sit down, my son,” said the priest, “sit 
down and listen quietly. She—thy mother— 
was false to her word. She was plighted to 
Antonio Saturni, and she dared not tell her 
father of this young planter’s love, for thy 
grandfather, so the papers relate, was a man of 
high temper, and a friend of Saturni’s father, 
and a man of Btem honor, who looked on the 
breaking of a plighted word as the breaking of 
an oath. Also, married, she dared not stay in 
this land. Dost know what she feared, my son? 
Revenge—the vendetta for her husband, the 
young planter whom she loved. 

“ See, then—the Saturnis are of Italy. Three 
generations they have lived here-—is it not so ?” 


“Four,” answered Bornito, who had reseated 
himself, and now listened with forced calmness. 

“Four, then,” repeated the priest, “and yet 
have not learned to leave vengeance in the 
hands of God, but retain the evil custom of their 
old home. Well, for these reasons—and because, 
also, Jean de Villenaret, not caring for the ven¬ 
detta, at which he laughed, but, a proud man, 
well pleased to hide the humble birth of thy 
mother—for these reasons, thy mother’s flight 
and marriage were thus arranged. Paul Cre¬ 
zoni—his tastes led him to wander over the 
world—for a good sum, left with them. Thus, 
the people here might be puzzled—might sup¬ 
pose thy mother had gone with him—he did 
not care. They would never find him — the 
wanderer—and they would never seek Mon¬ 
sieur de Villenaret, not knowing him guilty. 

“And thus indeed it happened. Even thy 
grandfather was deceived till that letter came* 
two years later, calling him to his daughter in 
the city beyond. 

“ See, then, my son, punishment had come for 
the deceit of thy mother. Much of De Ville¬ 
naret’s boyhood had been passed in France, his 
youth in this country, but at a college North— 
so that, on his plantation, he was not missed, 
and, after his return to France, friendB flocked 
around him, offering good wishes to the beautiful 
American wife, who Bpoke French with an odd 
soft accent. 

“ The young couple lived in Paris; but thy 
mother, who must have been bcautiftil, who had 
loved the solitude of the swamp and the beauty 
of nature, pined for the old home, and turned 
wearied from the men and the women with 
whom she could not talk. For thy father pos¬ 
sessed genius, my son, and the people about 
him were scholars and men of letters; and thy 
mother, ignorant, often shamed him in their 
grand home, and joyed more to talk with Cre¬ 
zoni, passing back and forth in his wandering 
life. 

“ When thy father strove kindly to teach her, 
she grew wilful; and she was jealous also— 
jealous of the women who talked as she could 
not talk. So it went on.” 

“But,” interrupted Bornito, who listened 
with hungry eagerness, “ tell me only this, my 
father: who was this stranger?” 

“ Paul Crezoni.” 

“ Paul Crezoni ?” exclaimed Bornito, a vision 
of the yellow merry face, as he had last seen 
it, touched with mocking laughter and the tint 
of the moonlight, rising before him. 

“Paul Crezoni,” repeated PfcreDrouard, “the 
one to whom thy mother turned in her trouble, 
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and who holped her back to this country. For, j “ Paul Crexoni was, ’mid his wanderings, seized 
matters becoming worse and worse, thy mother S with a strange desire to visit his old home. Two 
at last, taking scant funds, made her way over j days and nights he wandered about, coming 
the ocean to a Northern city, traveled thence to > through the swamp from the De Villenaret fields, 
the coast below, and sent a letter summoning \ peering through the (angle at thy hut here, and, 
thy grandfather. \ at the fisher-settlement below, by night, visiting 

“ A few months later, thou wast born. Thy ! the old fisher-grounds. He was lamed slightly, 
grandfather and thy mother lived together in a | when a boy, by a fall from a tree, and he dared 
fisher-settlement on the Gulf ooast. Twice a \ not show himself, lest the old friends should 
year, thy grandfather journeyed to the De Ville- \ remember that halt, which had grown with age, 
naret plantation, talked with the laborers, hear- \ and the vendetta pursue him. 
ing news of thy father—twice a year, saw j 44 One morn, he talked with a child who had 
Dominique Saturni in the city below, the friend \ gone to the swamp for moes, and the boy told of 
to whom he revealed thy birth and the name of > thy grandfather's and thy mother’s death ; also, 
thy father. \ he told of thee. Thy existence was a great sur- 

“After one of these journeys, he came back l prise; and, one day, while he yet watched thy 
with the tidings of thy father’s death. The j home, pondering whether he might dare visit 
Bornitos had lived many generations on this thee, and question thee as to what knowledge 
bayou.” \ thou mightst hold of thy birth, he saw the gay 

44 But yes — many generations,” repeated \ party enter thy house, and with them De Ville- 
Boraito. naret. 

44 And thy grandfather, being an old man, j 44 Instantly there came to him the thought— 
longed for his home, and so persuaded his 5 the inspiration, he called it—to make out of thy 
daughter to return. The rest, my son, thou \ existence a fortune. Curious, he entered thy 
knowest.” > home, and on the altar saw this urn, which he 

44 But my father—” commenced Bornito. j remembered as thy father’s first gift to thy 

44 Tried to find thy mother; even in secret sent mother after marriage, and out of which they 
men hither to this bayou. Of thee, he never ij drank wine together, pledging each the other, on 
heard. Probably the trouble killed him, for he < their wedding-night. It was thy father’s old 
loved his wife. If she had been dead, he might | college drinking-bowl, and, as thou seest,” con¬ 
tinued the priest, picking up the delicate bit of 
porcelain, “ stamped with the arms and initials 
of the Villenaret family.” 

44 Ah! ” exclaimed Bornito, remembering he 
had thought this stamp but the sign of the 
maker. 

44 And why,” asked Bornito, passing his hand i 44 My son,” continued Pfere Drouard, 44 Paul 
over his head, striving to collect his thoughts, j Crexoni had forgotten even the church in which 
44 why did not my mother give me my father’s j thy parents were married; but within this urn 
name?” < he found proof—found all he needed.” 

44 That,” said the priest, 44 1 cannot tell, except i “How?” asked the young man, lifting his 
that she designed to keep thee in the life she i eyes expectant and questioning, 
loved, and guard thee from the gold which had \ 44 Thy mother never told thee the contents of 

helped cause her sorrow and the death of Antonio \ this scapular?” asked the priest, taking it in 
Saturni through her deceit.” > his slender hand. 

“Ah,” said Bornito, 44 1 see now ; she gave me j 44 Yes,” answered the other, 44 1 remember it 
to Dominique—she tried to wipe out her sin. j hanging on her bosom always, and Bhe told me 
But ”—he paused here a moment, then his face \ it was part of the cross she wore; and, when she 
glowed— 44 Pfere Drouard,” he cried, rising and j was dead, Mfere Corbi, a woman in the settlement 
standing erect, drawn to his full height, 44 Pfere S below, took the scapular from her neck, and 
Drouard, I am then Leon Bornito de Villenaret, < gave it me, and I laid it, as holy relic, on the 
and I shall be rioh.” j altar and within the urn.” 

44 It is so,” said the priest, gravely; 44 for see: 44 Part of a cross indeed, my son, part of that, 

all thy father's fortune foil to his sole nephew, cross which she bore through the last sad years 
Jean de Villenaret, and he would have kept thee 5 of her life. See, then,” continued Pfere Drouard, 
as thou art. The threads of life are sometimes \ opening the soft leather and drawing thence a 
strangely woven,” continued Pfere Drouard. \ tightly-folded paper, “if thou canst read—” 


have forgotten; but living”—there the priest 
paused a moment, then added impressively: 
44 Living troubles, my son, are hardest to bear. 

“Thy father traced his wife as far as this 
country, and with Crezoni. Here he lost all 
clue. He died in France ; he is buried there.” 
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Bornito reached forth his band and took two 
opened papers, creased in many folds, and, knit* 
ting his brows, slowly deciphered the writing. 

The first was a copy of marriage-certificate 
between Jean de Villenaret and Louise Bornito. 
The second, oopy of baptismal register, stating 
that the babe of Jean de Villenaret and Louise 
Bornito had been christened, with all the rites of 
the Roman Church, as Leon Bornito de Ville¬ 
naret. 

“ Before coming to thee, I have seen, my son, 
that these papers bear truth—have visited the 
church where thy parents were married, and 
have talked with the priest who christened thee 
during his yearly visit to the Gulf-coast settle¬ 
ment, deeming thee but the child Of plain 
fisher-people.” 

* ‘And I,” again said Bornito, lifting his head, 
as he held the yet opened papers, “1 am Leon 
Bornito de Villenaret, and I shall be rich.” 

“ My son,” said the priest, gravely, “ remem¬ 
ber this: riches are a temptation and a snare, 
good only when they work good.” 

“ But it is good that I will work—good. See, 
then,” exclaimed Bornito, his eyes glowing: “is 
it not good to save the innocent from evil ? And 
it is that—that which 1 will do—that—ah ! what 
may 1 not do?” he added, his heart swelling 
and a tender light creeping into his soft eyes, 
as with his brown hands he folded again the 
creased papers and laid them back in their 
leathern case. 

44 May angels and saints guard thee,” said 
Pfcre Drouard. “ I have heard thou art honest 
and good. See that this heritage bring not evil 
into thy life. And now, my son, it grows late. 
Let me but see thee replace thy treasures on 
the altar within, and then thou mayest row me 
to the wharf. And, as we go, I will instruct 
thee what movements to make for the gaining 
of thy patrimony.” 

Thus saying, Pfere Drouard got up from the 
low bench, and, with Bornito, walked toward 
the palmetto hut. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was now late evening. The sun had sunk 
in depths of gold and purple on the distant 
horizon; violet and yellow water dashed against 
the western sky; and the evening star, like a 
lantern lighting the way to heaven and those 
mysterious gates beyond, shone calmly in the 
darkening firmament. 

A lake-breeze floated over the broad water 
crept among the rustling cane, swept softly 
through the fisher-huts, and played about Bor- 
nito’s bared head. He looked aloft, and, as he 


rowed, the past, the present, the ftiture stretched 
like wide fields about him. That picture look¬ 
ing down from the De Villenaret walls—he knew 
now why those eyes followed, haunting—his 
; mother’s eyes—his mother’s face, beautiful and 
winsome os when she had brightened her 
; French home, fresh with the charm of her 
; dark rich loveliness. 

There was hope and joy and gladness unspeak¬ 
able in his heart—the song rose to his lips; but 
he repressed it, as a memory of that dead one, 
lying in the city near, came to his mind—with 
this memory, suddenly, a revelation—a horror 
| —a blackness falling like a pall over Dominique 
: —old Dominique, whom he loved, and who loved 
him. Almost as father and son they had been, 
these two, all the long years of his swamp-life 

The Btrong man grew weak—the oars rested 
like weights in his hands—the boat floated with¬ 
out guidance—his head fell — with lightning 
swiftness, his mind traveled through the story 
of Paul Crezoni, the man who had fallen by 
vendetta—by Dominique Satumi’s vendetta, he 
to whom his mother had brought a great life- 
sorrow. Perhaps now—perhaps already—jus- 
j tice tracked the old man—weak, helpless. Pfcre 
> Drouard had not said, but Bornito knew. 

! And then strength returned. He seized his 
\ oars, rowed hastily ’twixt the bayou-banks, and, 
drawing up his boat at the narrow board where 
\ he had been used to call for Dominique when 
< they two went forth to the lake-fishing, stepped 
[ out and hurried forward. 

On the porch stood Barbara, her little hands 
; clasped around the slender porch-post, her cheek 
; pressed against the hard wood. In the gloaming, 

: he could not distinctly see her face, but a faint 
: light coming from the opened door showed her 
: form, slight and singularly graceftil, in its 
attitude of drooping weariness. 

“Where is thy grandfather?” he asked, 
hurriedly. 

44 Many have already asked me that question 
: this day, Leon,” she answered, in a Blow tired 
voice, without changing her position “ When 
: I saw thee coming, I thought thou mightst bring 
: me tidings ” 

44 What dost thou mean, Barbara?” he cried, 
excitedly. 

“I think thou knowest, Leon But a half- 
hour since, I saw thee with the stranger who 
brought thee news of Paul Crezoni’s death.” 

“ Speak yet more plainly, Barbara.” 

44 1 think, then, there is no need to say more, 
Leon,” she replied, lifting her head, unclasping 
her hands, passing them over her brow, and 
\ pushing back the soft hair. 
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“ Surely, then, thou dost not think—” he 
cried, amazed by her calmness. 

“ 1 do not thiuk/' she interrupted. “ 1 know,” 
here her voice grew hard, vibrating almost 
fiercely, “ I know the man wronged my Uncle 
Antonio—deceived him who was his friend—and 
so, to my grandfather, brought the great pain 
of his life. Who else might avenge the wrong ? 
There was no younger son; there was only 
Barbara—little Barbara.” 

She struck her breast fiercely, as she spoke, 
with her small hand tightly clenched, and, even 
in the twilight, Bornito could see her dark eyes 
flash, as scorning her girlhood. 

He was speechless with surprise. All his life, 
he had known this girl. As when a fair hill, softly 
wreathed with vine and blossom, and smooth with 
green turf, shoots forth suddenly hot fire, so now 
this Barbara, who ever had seemed, to him, gen* 
tlest and tenderest of earth's children. 

“You forget,” he said, softly, “it was my 
mother who—” 

“ I forget nothing,” she cried. “Thy mother 
made atonement, gave thee her own name—so 
long ago, my grandfather told me—bode me take 
all the Bornitos to my heart, and hold them 
there as friends.” 

A lmrsh laugh here broke on the air. 

“ Eagles mate not with sea-gulls, Barbara,” 
cried Mere Corbi, from her low seat in the door¬ 
way ; “and he, Leon, who talks with thee, is 
De Villenarct, a rich planter. Ah, ha! the 
secret has been mine many years.” She laughed 
again. “The sick and the dead, the sick and 
the dead,” she moaned, rocking herself back 
and forth, “they tell to me their tales, they 
make to me their confession.” 

“Leon a Villenaret, Leon a Villenaret,” re¬ 
peated Barbara, as one striving to understand. 

“It is true, Barbara,” said Bornito, quietly. 
“Some day, I will tell thee—” 

“ Not so,” cried Mfere Corbi, coming forward. 
“I will myself tell the little one—the child of 
my heart,!’ she added, tenderly. “ Go thou,” 
here her voice grew stern, “go thou, Leon 
Bornito de Villenaret,” she stepped quite near, 
almost hissing the whispered words into his ear, 
“ and, if there is in thy heart a bit of love for 
Dominique, seek and hide him—get him off to the 
Gulf-lagoons below. Men have been here to-day, 
and the hut is watched, and we dare not move.” 

Bornito did not wait to hear more. 

“Good-night, Barbara,” he whispered. “I 
will do what I can: take hope.” 

She did not reply; and, as he gained his boat 
and rowed off, looking back, he could see her 
again leaning against the slender post, her hands 


clasped, her cheek pressed on the hard wood, 
and the light behind streaming over her drooping 
form. 

“ Fierce and tender,” mused Bornito, wonder¬ 
ing as he thought of Barbara in her anger; 
and then his mind turned to the duty before 
him. He looked at the heaven; stars were 
faintly gleaming. 

On the bank above, he halted, seeking An¬ 
tonio’s grave—a lonely spot Tall grass waved 
over it, and the wind sighed above cypress- 
branches draped in their dismal hanging of 
moss; but Dominique was not there. 

He rowed yet further on, landed by a sharp 
bend, where they too had gathered palmetto in 
the long years gone, stood amid the dense clump, 
whistling softly the call with which each had 
summoned the other, in those dead years. Only 
the wind answered. 

He sought his own lonely home, threaded the 
tangle lying around, pausing here and there to 
call and to listen, and, when no answer came, 
went again over the dark water, yet calling 
softly by each bayou-bend, till there rose in sight 
the wreathed pillars of the ruined mill. A great 
owl, sending forth its mournful cry and lifting 
its dark wings, flew from the vined arch to the 
blackness of those denser woods beyond ; other¬ 
wise, all was silence. 

A memory of that fair April day, when he had 
poured his gold here among the rushes on this 
bank, came to his mind, and, amid the gloom in 
his heart, like a light from heaven, fell the tender 
glance of those blue eyes. He threaded the vine- 
grown ways of the old mill and the dark swamp- 
background, returned to his boat, rowed yet 
deeper into the black solitude, stepped within 
the dense maze of sword-cane stretches, and 
forth upon the small open spaces of trembling 
prairie. Six hours—six long hours, Bornito 
searched in vain; only night-birds and shrill 
insects and the soft south-wind answered his 
calls. 

Discouraged, anxious, wearied in mind and so 
in body, he sought again his lonely home. On 
the bank, Bisqua rested. He crept forward, and 
Bornito, stooping, patted his head. 

“ We cannot find him, mon ami,” he said, 
sadly ; “ but to-morrow we will search again.” 

He looked above. The stars marked third 
morning-hour. 

“ Three; I will sleep till five,” he thought, 
hastening within his home. 

He did not even close the wooden door, but, 
drawing off his great boots, threw himself, yet 
dressed, into his low hammock, and, closing his 
eyes, fell soon into heavy sleep. 
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And, after awhile, when all was silent on that 
lonely bayou-bank, a bent figure, stealing from 
the tangle, passed through that opened door, and 
with stealthy step crept to the hammock where 
Bornito slept. 

Dominique had come. 

Dominique had at last answered Bornito's 
call. 

The wind blew gently in, and the faint light 
from a gibbous morning moon—red and gory, as 
if bleeding—touched the hammock and the 
sleeper. 

Dominique did not hesitate. With a quick 
movement, he lifted his hand. Something long 
and bright' gleamed in the moonbeams. When 
the old fisherman came forth, he ran with weak 
trembling steps—ran, as if hunted, into the 
tangle of the swamp beyond. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Softly the early morning winds moaned around 
that lonely hut. They strayed in, wandering 
over the pale brow of Bornito. 

There was a dark pool on the floor under the 
low hammock. Without, the stars yet shone ; 
the moon yet hung gory and red; the bayou 
caught their reflection on its deep bosom ; the 
rushes waved, the water-vines floated, and all 
was as it had ever been. Only within, a great 
stillness had fallen over a strong young life. 

Aftor a while a new day dawned, and a long 
sunbeam flickered about the white face. Yet a 
little later, there eame the sound of voices and 
the thud of a boat-grapple thrown out among the 
rushes on the bank. 

“ 1 think we are too late, uncle,” said Mary 
Gaillard, pointing toward the opened door; “he 
is already gone. We ought to have waited till 
the hour appointed.” 

“ Nay, the opened door is but proof of his 
propinquity,” objected the professor, stepping 
ashore. “What do you demand as fee?” he 
asked of the fisherman—old Edwa Corbon, who, 
selling his ware that morning at the wharves on 
the lake-shore, had consented to row them to 
Bornito's hut. 

“Eh, monsieur?’' the old fellow answered. 
“ Bee, den, eef Leon may be een 'ees ’ouse, yaisse. 
1 t’ink no—me. Dominique—dat ole man w'at 
you sec sometime—you kno’ ? Bien—’ee ees 
harrest fo' vendette ; an’ Leon, ’ee ’unt—’ee try 
sev dat ole man, I t’ink me. I don’ kno’, mais I 
t'ink dat eet may be so, yaisse.” 

“ How ? ” cried the professor, standing startled. 

Miss Gaillard also turned to listen. 

“ Well, I don’ kno’, mais,” and then the old 
fisherman, in his broken English, related the 


finding of Paul Crezoni, his death by vendetta, 
and the search for Dominique. 

“ Why did you not tell me this before ?” cried 
the professor. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“ ’Ow 1 kno’ Leon not hat ’ees ’ouse, eh ? Ah, 
ecoutezl” continued the fisherman, holding up 
his yellow hand and bowing his head to listen. 
“’Ee come, I t’ink—yaisse.” 

The professor also listened and waited. 

“ Non, eet ees not Leon,” presently he 
exclaimed, “mais ’ee kno*,” here the old fel¬ 
low nodded his head, “’ee kno’, I t’ink, w’ere 
Leon may be.” 

“ It is a priest who comes,” said the pro¬ 
fessor. 

“ Oui, le pfcre ’oo was wid Leon las* night,” 
rejoined the fisherman, “an’ de sem sailore w’at 
rho’ ’eem las’ night.” 

Meantime, Miss Gaillard had crossed the 
bank toward the hut. She peeped cautiously 
through the opened door. All was quiet. She 
stepped within, stood an instant uncertain, 
then, seeing the hammock occupied, and think¬ 
ing the young man yet slept, turned to go out, 
then paused. 

That long sunbeam had grown in strength. 
It fell over Bornito’s white face, and touched 
into red tints that dark pool on the floor below. 

The glow on her cheek faded, the sweet shy 
look in the violet eyes died—one instant, stiff¬ 
ened by horror, she stood; then, with a face 
white as the face of the quiet sleeper, staggered 
forth into the brightness of the morning. 

CHAPTER XX. 

“Thebe is hope, Mary,” said Professor Gail¬ 
lard, some three hours later, coming to the old 
willow where she sat, still cold and stricken with 
horror. “The flame of life burns feebly. I 
have dispatched for the best nurses. Ah, that my 
rara avis should develop into the son of my old 
friend ! A rich chrysalis—a gem of the purest 
tint. My heart warmed to him from the first, 
as”—here the professor paused, then added— 
“ as it never warmed to that miscreant nephew. 
Pfere Drouard tells me he has already arranged 
for flight to France. It was for the purpose of 
imparting this information to the heir-at-law 
that the priest journeyed hither—a lucky jour¬ 
ney. His assistance was of incalculable import¬ 
ance—not being altogether ignorant of surgery. 
The physicians protest they could have done no 
better. Ah, here he comes! What is it? No 
ill nows?” cried the professor, anxiously. 

“ My daughter,” said the priest, stepping 
forward, “ our sick son asks to see you.” 
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She got up, trembling—white: the earth 
swayed, the green rushes rocked as her little 
feet passed over them, and in the low doorway 
she paused a moment, seeking calmness. 

On the bed he rested, his strength gone, his 
brown hands—pale now—lying helplessly across 
the blue blanket. 

tie lifted his eyes as she came near, and the 
joy of his heart shone from their depths. A 
tender wistfulness crept into them, and she did 
not shun their love, but, like a pitying angel, 
bent low, saying softly : “ 1 have come, Leon.” 

As he listened, a light like a great glory 
spread over the pale face. 

He had signed for paper and pen, and they 
had placed a white sheet under his right hand 
and a pen within his trembling fingers, tie 
looked down on the paper now, and, with evi¬ 
dent pain, slowly but clearly traced in French 
these words: 

44 To Mary Gaillard, I give all that I own. 

Leon Bornito de Villenaret.” 

The pen fell from his grasp—he had again 
drifted into the land of shadows. 

A great agony entered Mary Gaillard’s heart. 
She crept forth into the brightness of the day, 
and again seated herself under the old willow. 
There came the memory of all the tenderness 
and care he had thrown about her, since that 
early April day when the poison-vine touched 
her cheek—from then, till now—now, when, 
with his dying hand, he had poured before 
her the wealth whose pleasures he had never 
tasted, even as he had poured before her the 
scant earnings of his hard life. 

Day by day, she had learned to say with Bar¬ 
bara: ‘‘There is not anyone more brave, more 
true.” Day by day, his pure strong manhood, 
unfolded here within the solitude of the swamp, 
had touched the deeper chords of her nature, 
till responsive, through all, there rang the rich 
anthem of her love. Like a requiem, it wailed 
now, as she sat there in the sunlight, while he, 
perhaps, was drifting from its brightness—away, 
away. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Almost two years have passed. 

Gerton Vanderlich long since made confession, 
was forgiven, and has ceased sowing the “wild 
oats ” of misery. 

Beside Antonio’s grave, old Dominique sleeps. 
He was found there, dead. 

The hut falls fast into decay; for Barbara and 
Mfere Corbi live now on a lagoon, near the wild 
Gulf-shore. 

Bornito’s hut yet stands, yellow and gray 
against the swamp - tangle, and Bisqua still 
flounders among the green rushes, both guarded 
by old Edwa Corbon. The aged fisherman siis 
on the bank, and, while smoking, tells to those 
\ who listen the stoi^of the blue-eyed Northern 
j maiden and the swamp-fisherman Bornito. 

\ For Bornito passed beyond to golden gates; 
\ one fair morning, glided by the fisher-settlement 
| forth over the lake-water, all yellow and glowing 
| with the brightness of a rising sun—the golden 
| gates of a new earth-life, at whose portals, 

; tender and lovely, there waited the blue-eyed 
virgin of his heart’s love. 

Many countries have seen Bornito; several 
tongues now flow softly firom his cultured lips. 
| Like a young king, he walks the land of the 
? Villenarets; and, this March day, while the 
i white blossoms of orange-trees breathe their rich 
i fragrance, his heart travels to the coming month 
| —and lo! a fair bride passing with him through 
i the vista of dawning years. 

> And, day by day, in her Northern home, 
! Mary whispers: 44 There is not anyone more 

i brave, more true,” and, looking into the beau- 
1 tiful.urn which he has given her, sees nestling 
| there the witching loveliness of an April day. 
i Cane waves yellow against a turquoise sky, iris 
| lifts soft faces amid the green growth of a raoss- 
| hung swamp, the water of a black bayou creeps 
j between matted banks; over all, there rests the 
\ beauty of golden sunlight; over all, there float, 
\ in memory, echoes of that sweet and plaintive 
\ cry: “Prie-Dieu, prie-Dieu.” It is the cry of 
J earth to heaven, and, like incense, rises along 
l life’s stream even as Along the Bayou. 


<<A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE.” 

BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Her portrait? Art can nerer show 
All that she la, ao sweet and fair. 

A painter’s roee is bright, bat lo ! 

The summer fragrance is not there. 
’Tis easy to depict a face, 

Bat not the soul that gives it grace. 


Her portrait ? Words, like art, must fail. 

I only know that she is good, 
Radiantly fair beyond compare 

With graces of sweet womanhood. 

I seek no more, I need no lees 
To picture perfect loveliness. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1. 


No. 1—Is a pretty and simple dress, of any 
sell-colored cashmere, camel’s-hair, or other soft 
woolen material. There is a plain underskirt 
of the material, oyer which the tunic, which 


No. 2—18 a stylish model for making up one 
of the pretty checked woolen gowns now so 


forms a long point in front, is draped up high 
on the right side; the back, slightly puffed oyer 
the tournure, falling in long straight folds to the 
bottom of the skirt. Long loops of spotted 
velvet ribbon ornament the right side, arranged 
as seen in illustration. The bodice forms a 
V-front, which opens a little to the left side, 
over an inside vest of the dotted velvet ribbon, 
like the skirt-trimming, which is arranged upon 
the inside lining of the corsage. The back has 
a small postillion, with under-loops of the velvet 
ribbon. The edge of the coat-sleeve is bound 
with the velvet. Ten to twelve ynrds of double¬ 
fold material, eight to ten yards of velvet ribbon, 
will be required for this costume. 

(364) 


No. 2. 

fashionable and useful for walking or traveling 
dresses. The underskirt is kilted on to a foun¬ 
dation, for the front and sides, while the back- 
drapery is arranged to fill up the entire length 
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No. 4. 


No. 0. 

is draped to form a long point in front, high on 
left side, where it makes a short panier, and the 
back, like the front, only looped* over the tour- 
nure. The waist is gathered, back and front, into 
a pointed yoke, and fastens under a tennis-belt 
of leather. Full bishop-sleeves into the long 
tight cuffs. High collar. Jockey-cap, of the 
same material, completes this stylish and simple 
costume. Ten to twelve yards of tennis-flannel 
will be required, of thirtysix-inch width. 


of the skirt, only a little looped over the tour- $ above the elbow. High standing collar. Eight 

\ to ten yards of double-fold material. 

\ No. 8—ig something rather novel in the way 
j of an ulster, the cut and style being decidedly 
French instead of English. It is made ol' 
: tobacoo - colored diagonal cloth, trimmed with 
; cuffs, collar, and revers in corduroy to match; 

; Large buttons in cut steel. Hood lined with 
; silk checked in two shades of brown. Felt hat, 
trimmed with brown velvet to match. 

No. 4.—Tennis-costume, of plaid tennis-flannel. 
The underskirt is plain, over which the overskirt 


No. 5—Is a most comfortable and useful 


tabs all around. Coat-sleeves foil and large l wrapper, of figured flannel. The front has two 
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side-plaits, folded back as far as tiie waist-line. ' 
The front-trimming is of guipure embroidery, 
also the deep collar, the cuffs, and belt. The 
wrapper fastens, down the left side, with large 
pearl buttons. Eight to ten yards of flannel. 
The amount of embroidery must be determined 
by height, etc. 

No. 6—Is an outside jacket, of checked cloth, 
for a young girl of twelve to fourteen years. 
In front, it is double-breasted and longer than 
the back. Our model calls for half-cuffs of 


No. 6. 

embroidery—this is optional. Perfectly plain ! 
tailor-finish, we would recommend; but, for a 
young girl, this is an exceptionally stylish cut.; 

No. 7—Is a frock of cream-white cashmere, : 
for a girl of three years. The Swiss bretelles,' 
pointed waistband, cuffs, and collar are of plush \ 
or velvet. A bow with ends is added at the t 
back. | 

No. 8.— Suit of striped tweed, for boy of< 
eight to nine years. Knickerbocker pants, coat- t 
jacket. Hat of same. I 


No. 7. 


No. 8. 
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No. 9—Is a pretty coat with cape, for an ^ 
infant of two years or more. It is made of; 
white or light-gray cashmere or camel’s-hair. 5 
The cape is lined with silk, and edged with a l 
ball-fringe in silk or worsted. If preferred, the > 
cape may be edged with Irish lace. Scotch cap | 
of same material. \ 


Cut-Paper Patterns will be furnished, if desired, at the 
following prices, viz: 


Wrapper..$ .35 to $ .50 

Plain Skirt,. 30 

Drapery (both sides alike),.35 

Drapery (sides different), 60 

Wrap, .. . .50 

Coat,.40 

Ulster,. 50 

Cape,. 25 

Basque,.35 to .50 

Hood,. 30 

Bathing-Suit,.50 


children’s patterns. 

Dress, . 

Basque,. 

('oat,. 

(!up, . 

Leggings,. 

Apron,. 

Muff,. 

Boy’s Jacket,. 

Boy’s Pants, . 

Boy’s Suit (three to rix years),. 


| .25 to 9 .60 
. .25 to .40 

. .25 to .50 

. .25 to .36 

. 20 

. .15 to .25 

. .15 to .25 

. .20 to .30 

.25 

. .30 to .60 


Address Jones’s Pattern-Booms, 28 South Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I 


* 



No. 9. 


DESIGN FOR A SCREEN. 

DY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, an effect¬ 
ive design in colors for a screen. This design 
can easily be carried out, both in the embroidery 
and frame for the screen. Any carpenter can 
make a firm and smooth frame after this model, 
and then it is to be covered with plush, the 
outside edges being tipped off with a narrow 
brass molding, which can be bought at a brass- 
manufactory ; or it may be omitted entirely, 
and the frame will look very well simply covered 
with some rich dark plush. A row of large 
fancy-headed brass nails may be used to finish the 
edge. The inside of the screen is worked upon 


> a bluish-gray or a dull-olive velveteen, as far as 
the upper border; there it is pieced with a cream- 
white or a lighter tint of the color used for the 
lower part. The trellis-work is done in crewel, 
the pattern being carried out in Kensington- 
stitch, crossed at the points of intersection with 
gold-colored filoselle or gold thread. The branch 
of tree work solid, using several shades of brown. 
Same shades are used in working the owl, which 
is lighted up with the gold filoselle. The owl 
and branch may be done in silk, also the bars, 
moon, and clouds. Or, this design may be done 
in painting on silk. 


CROCHETED EDGING. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for crocheted edging. The design is suitable for 
cotton or linen floss, for bureau scarf-ends in 
Saxony wool, for edging flannel skirts, or in 


knitting-silk for tidies, etc. The pattern is more 
easily followed from the illustration than by 
description. A fancy tape, braid, or ribbon 
forms the more solid part of the insertion-border. 
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PELISSE, WITH CAPES: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY IK1LT H. MAT. 


We give, for our Supplement, the half of the 
corsage belonging to the pelisse. It consists oi 
seven pieces: 

1. Half of Front 

2. Half of Side-Front. 

3. Half of Back. 

4. Half of Side-Back. 

5. Sleeve, Upper and Under Part. 

6. Half of Under Cape 

7. Half of Upper Cape 

The letters show how the pieces are joined. 
The cuff>and standing collar are not given, as 
they are easily fitted. The pelisse is of cloth, 
and finished in tailor-style. The front of the 
tunic fastens over the bodice, buttons on the left 
side with large velvet buttons. Velvet buttons 
of smaller size are used upon the double-breasted 
corsage. Velvet collar and cuffs. The capes 
are lined with silk, and stitched on the edge 
tailor-fashion. 



PATTERN IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a border j of stand-covers, also useful on children’s linen 
in cross-stitch, to be done in French working- j or flannel dresses, done in French cotton, which 
cotton or wash-crewel, for ends of towels, borders \ are easily washed. 
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Make the case of piqu6, butcher’3-linen, or j torchon lace, which is run with the colored cot- 
canvas-cloth. The top flap, on which the “good- j ton or crewel to match the embroidery. Instead 
night,” in French, is worked, is made separately, j of the lace, the edge may be trimmed with eol- 
The design is worked in colored wash-cotton or > ored Hamburg embroidery. These cases are 
wash-crewel. The edge is finished with a coarse \ laid on the foot of the bed. 


. VIOLET-SACHET. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the number is a pretty design > stuff the ends of the ribbon with it, through the 
for a violet-sachet. One yard of two-and-a-half- < opening in the middle. They should be full 
inch satin ribbon and one of one-inch width can \ enough to set up nicely, being careful to avoid 
be formed into one of the sweetest of sweet i having it too full near the opening; sew the 
sachets. A delicate shade of violet makes a very ^ ends together. Make the other half of the wide 
dainty one. The narrow ribbon should be a 5 ribbon up in the same manner. Join them in 
couple of shades darker. It is made in this • the centre of each, to form a Maltese cross, draw 
way: Take one-half of the wide ribbon, fold \ them up together as close as possible. Make 
it together so'the ends meet in the middle, over- J a full bow of many loops-and-ends of the narrow 
hand the sides neatly together. Sprinkle violet 5 ribbon, and sew it in the middle. Stick a few 
sachet-powder freely through some soft cotton, * artificial violets through the bow. 


HANGING SCREEN. 

BY MBS. JANS WEAVER, 

We give, on the Supplement folded up in this Work in either outline or Kensington stitch, in 
number, a design of wild-roses, etc., etc., for a wash-crewel or silk; or, if preferred, in the 
hanging screen, or the design may be continued colored French cotton or linen filoselle. If done 
and utilized for a border for a table or bureau, in silk, ordinary embroidery-silk may be used. 
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HOUSEWIFE, OPEN AND CLOSED. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Two embroidered bands of red Bilk are fixed s white flannel is fixed to the lining, for pins, 
to a strip of stout dcru linen of the required i needles, etc., etc. The handle, with red silk 

length. This strip is edged with a red silk cord, j balls attached, is made of red silk cord. The 

lined with red silk, and bent at the lower end > gathered ends where the spools lie are of red 

to form a receptacle for spools, while a piece of J silk. 


COVER FOR COLOGNE-BOTTLE, IN CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This pretty cover for one of the long bottles j of treble-crochet comes in; finish as before, 
of farina-cologne is crocheted with knitting-silk, j At the edge, make one or two rows of loops in 
One spool of silk and a fine steel hook will be chain-stitch, to form a little frill for the neck 
required for the work. Make a chain large $ of the bottle. A narrow ribbon is run in and 
enough to fit around the bottle, join the chain, \ tied with a loop, to suspend the bottle on a hook 
and work in double-crochet, with one chain- \ near the dressing-table. A bottle so covered 
stitch between each double stitch. Work enough \ looks very dainty, and it is a very convenient 
to cover the bottle up to the middle, and there j way of securing the bottle. Our model calls for 
work one row of treble-crochet for the ribbon j a pretty shade of pink knitting-silk. Blue, 
to pass through ; then work as before, until the j cardinal-red, yellow, old-gold, or two colors corn- 
top of the bottle is reached, where a second row < bined, look very pretty with ribbons to match. 


DESIGN FOR BALSAM-PILLOW. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement folded in with j Put the balsam, first, into a muslin bag the 
this number, a pretty design of pine cones and J proper size, then cover it with cheese-cloth 
branches, to be done in outline - stitch upon before putting on the outside cover. The pillow 
pongee or China silk in the natural browns, may be finished around the edge with a silk 
using the wasli-silk, as then the cover may be 5 cord, with tassels at the four corners. Brown 
laundried cither at home or sent to the cleaner. ' linen may be used if pongee is not procurable. 
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EMBROIDERED PINCUSHION. 


BT MBS. J A If B WIATlli 



A cushion, which is intended to be sus- 
^ «uded on the wall of either a bed-room or dress¬ 
ing-room, is in plush, with a design of flowers 
embroidered in silk in the centre. The edge 
is finished with silk cord. Loops of the same, 


with tassels, ornament the four cornei 
cushion may be covered with silk, au .ne 
embroidery done on sheer muslin or bolting- 
cloth, if preferred. Such a cushion is also use¬ 
ful for a gentleman’8 office. 


HAIRPIN-CUSHION. 

BT MBS. .TAKE WEAVER. 

* ■ 4 . in the front of the number, a novel j shoes. The idea presented here is designed not 

idea for a cushion for hairpins. Every mother only to preserve them, but to keep them in sight, 
knows how precious, to her, are “ baby’s ” first > No matter how muoh worn they are, the more the 
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372 DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH ON CANVAS. 


better. Give them a coat of glue-water on the two stitches; knit every other row plain, and the 
inside and outside, and a couple of coats of gilt or alternate one by throwing the zephyr around 
bronze on the outside. Sew a piece of cashmere the first finger four times, and knitting it in: 
where the tongue would naturally be; lace the that forms a soft pad for the hairpins. Tuck the 
shoes up with tiny baby-blue ribbon right through \ cover in around the edges, over the hair; it will 
the cashmere. The cushion in the top is knit > not be necessary to sew it. The other shoe lias 
in blue split zephyr. To knit it, set up twenty- j a blue plush pincushion fastened in the top of it. 


DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH ON CANVAS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This design is to be worked in cross-stitch, on 
canvas, with double zephyr; useful for covers 
for footstool, piano-stool, or sofa-pillow. The 
solid squares are black, the white ones are gold- 
color, and the broken ones dark-red or any 


color to please the taste and suit the room for 
which it is designed. Done on fine canvas and 
with fine wool, it will be a good pattern for slip¬ 
pers for gentlemen. Or on any coarse canvas 
it would make a pretty small rug. 
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The English ivy, trained on a wire trellit in 
any pleasing form, is an excellent plant for the 
window. It is peculiarly elegant for windows 
00 near the street, in cities and villages, as to be 
unpleasantly conspicuous*—obviating, as it does, 
the necessity of always keeping the blinds closed. 
The illustration given i9 from an example with 
square frame, and so made that the blind can be 
drawn down to the plant, if required. The plant 
is shown in an ornamental window-box, with the 
addition of a row of flowering plants. The ivy 
stands the dust and smoke of cities moderately 
well; and, if the plant is healthy, And the 
leaves often washed or sponged to maintain a 
lively green, it is always an attraction in the 
window. 


covered with flounces of flne j oovered handle, with a bow of ivory satin ribbon 
lace; ivory carved stick, satin- S having lace intermixed^; ivagr Ups to ribs. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Evert educated person desires his children to speak 
correct English—at least, that is to be supposed—and 
therefore one wonders sometimes that the most popular 
writers for the young in America are guilty of perpetuatiug, 
such glaring faults and gross provincialisms as they put 
into the mouths of their juvenile characters. 

Cultivated men and women to-day never employ the 
phraacs which Were too common a couple of generations 
back, aud strenuously object to their children’s doing so; 
therefore, why continue the errors in books as the habitual 
expressions of the offspring of cultured poople ? Of course, 
no child's-story should be a sermon or a critical essay—a 
species of mental physic disguised in imaginative treacle— 
yet the remedy for the evil we are deploring seems easy 
enough. 

Let the errors be emphasized by putting them in the 
mouths of children represented as ignorant; they may be 
permitted to “ guess” to any extent, but no educated man 
wishes his child wasting a “ guess” on anything besides a 
riddle. These strictures cannot sound hypercritical to any 
thinking person. One is glad abroad to be recognized as an 
American—proud of one’s countrywomen as bearing off the 
palm for beauty, grace, and talent; but one would not wish 
to hear the daughter of a United States Minister at a foreign 
court pronounce the weather “real mean I” One may bo 
in rati earnest—really ill—and as for the last of the two 
quoted words, that can only apply to the disposition or con¬ 
duct of some human being. There is no necessity for 
making children In books talk like prigs; but they may l>e 
made to speak good English and remain very interesting 
young people, as Charlotte Yonge has proved in her numer¬ 
ous works. Probably no child’s-book in this oentury has 
ever been so popular as “ Alice in Wonderland ” ; yet, 
child-like and natural as she is, Alice always talks like a 
little girl who luu lived among educated people. Whether 
American story-writers for the • young are inclined to pay 
attention to tho matter or not, it Is undoubtedly one which 
Is yearly growing of more importance; and, they need not 
be surprised, union thoy choose to correct tho error of their 
ways, to see parents preferring English juvenile stories to 
the home-made articles, bright aud clever and interesting as 
the latter undoubtedly are. 

One of our attractions for next year will bo a copyright 
novelet by Miss M. G. McClelland, whoso novel “Oblivion ” 
won for her a success which is rapidly growing into a wide¬ 
spread popularity. The novelet will be called “Mabyn 
Greyforth,” and will prove the most successful magazine- 
serial she has yet produced, not only from the Interest of 
the plot, but the force and vigor with .which the story is 
written. 

Ventilate the Bed-Room. —Persons who find it “hard 
to wake up” in the morning, and accomplish it only after 
much struggling, yawning, an#-partl*l relapse, will And 
the .litheulty disappear upon haying their rooms well 
ventilated during tho night. 

Persons desirous of getting up clubs for next year should 
•end at once for a specimen copy of “ Peterson,” in order to 
begin their work in good season. Specimens are always 
tent free to anyone desirous of forming a club. 

(874) 


Room-Deco ration. —For room-decoration, all kinds of 
wild growth are sold on the city streets. Then, Bow 
easily can those residing in the country beautify their 
homes. A few yean ago, flowers aud grass would have 
been thrown aside as rubbish that now are eagerly seised 
by women of taste to bring a little outside brightness into 
tho house. Clatters of the brow n driod-up-looking “comb# 
and brashes,” bush growth from the ditches, bunches of 
red “ hips and haws,” tho seed-vessels of the wild rose, the 
black berries of tho privet, tho graceful fruit of the bar¬ 
berry, brown grass from the marsh-land, the always- 
graceful bullrashes—thousands of such common things 
should be brought in to beautify our homes. 

And no dinner-table or tea-table need bo without decora¬ 
tion as long as wo have such treasures all around us. The 
commonest meal is made more palatable by being well 
served; let tho sense of sight as woll as of taste be grati¬ 
fied, and then good digestion will wait on appetite. 

The ability to tell a story well is an enviable talent, and 
ono worth cultivating—provided ono be not tempted by sac- 
cess into becoming a bore, or, worse, that unutterable 
nuisance who interrupts conversation every other minute 
with: “ That reminds me of a little anecdote.” If there la 
one lanlt in a story-teller more unpardonable than another, 
it is the habit of being particular about a name, beginning 
with: “My friend Smith said—” then a pause; “No, it 
was Jones told me that! Woll, anyway—” And, just at 
you think he is fairly started anew, he stops as suddenly asa 
balky horse and cries: “ No, after ail, it was Tom Jackson’s 
favorite story ; I remember now ! ” And, all the while, not 
one of his listeners knows either of the three individuals^ 
though devoutly wishing them in some very uncomfortable 
place, along with their tireeomo friend the narrator. 

Iv there is in the world a tireeomo habit, it is that which 
many intelligent, even clover, peoplo fall into of repeating 
their statements. Some persons do it when excited or dif¬ 
fered with, after the fashion of King James the First, who, 
some historian says, always seemed to consider a repetition 
as a proof offered to the remark. Thon there are other 
people who do it on all occasions, until a t6te-k-t6te becomes 
almost impostf bio. The person makes an assertion of soma 
sort; you agree with it. No attention is paid to your 
words, but, as if you were suspected of doafnees or contra¬ 
diction, ho repeats moTo loudly tho original speech, this 
time prefacing it with that most odious of beginnings-: “ I 

ay.” _ 

The Fashionable Flower. —Tho fashionable flower of 
tho day U at proeent the white chrysanthemum. It la worn 
as a buttonhole, massed os a bouquet, and nestled among 
moss for table-decoration, lightly veiled with maidenhair 
fern. Tinted ivy-leavoe very often form a background for 
it On tables, clusters of chrysanthemums of various colon 
aud kinds are to be seen, rich and beautiful in their indi¬ 
vidual tints. 

Ranks With The Best. —The Goldsboro (N. 0.) South¬ 
ern Critic myi of “ Potorsou' ’: “ This magazine takas lUnk 
with the best illustrated magazines; its engraving*ore by 
the beet artists, and done in tho best manner.” 
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Our Premiums tor 1888.—On the second page of the 
cover, wo announce our premiums to perrons getting up 
dubs for 1888. We hare never offered a more beautiful 
gift-book than “ Choice Gems.' 1 It is a collection of the 
finest steel-plate engravings of pictures by the most cele¬ 
brated modern artists. It will be very handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, aud will prove not only an ornamental 
volume for the centre-table, but a beautiful and valuable 
work of art. 

Another premium will be a large steel-engraving, called 
“The Wreath of Immortelles,” size twentyone by twenty- 
seven inches; a very lovely thing it is, too. You can get 
either or both of these handsome premiums by getting 
up a dub for “ Peterson,” as per terms on second page of 
cover. 

Some perrons may prefer an extra copy of the magazine 
as a premium; but that and one or both of the other 
premiums can be had by getting up one of tho larger dubs. 

The premiums for the coming year are finer and richer 
than ever, and the magazine will possess new attractions 
to make it more than ever a necessity to every lady and the 
delight of every household. 

Degut now to get up a club for next pear, by so doing you will 
be able to secure a larger one, 

A Suggestion. —A little box tacked upon the wall in 
some inconspicuous place near the kitchen-stove, and filled 
with bits of clean cloth, will often be found a convenience. 
When one wants to scour a chance spot off of some kitchen- 
utensil after tho scouring-board has been put away, a little 
rag dampened and dipped into ashes will often do quite as 
well. And then that disagreeable ring of greoso inside tho 
dish-pan can be cleaned away without contact with the 
hands by using a tiny bit of cloth. Little spots upon tho 
floor or table, that come while preparing or cooking food, 
could be quickly removed without wetting a largo clean lug - 
doth, which must be washed out and dried after use. In 
fact, small scraps may often be put to a better use thou 
when sold to the rag-man.* 

On* or the Most Successful Planters in Louisiana is 
a lady—Mrs. Amanda Del mas, of Saint Mary parish. She 
is thoroughly versed in everything pertaining to crop- 
rotation, sugar-making, and agricultural knowledge in 
general. She personally superintends the working of her 
large estate, which is a model of excellence in every 
department, as its mistress is a shining example of a 
woman's ability to perform well any work for which she 
thoroughly prepares herself and undertakes with all her 
energy. 

The Importance or Food.— -The great importance of 
proper food is being noticed more and more each day. 
This question lies at tho foundation of all other questions. 
There la no mind, no health, no work, without food; and, 
just as wo aro fed improperly and defectively, so are our 
frames developed in a way unfitted to secure that greatest 
of earthly blessings, a sound mind in a sound body. 

The New Bonnet.—I n millinery, there is little that is 
new and much that is extravagant. There is, however, an 
item of comfort in the present variety of fashions, in this 
rcepect—that every lady can consult her individual taste ; 
wnd certainly no fair head need, nowadays, bo seen in an 
unbecoming covering. 

Cannot Do Without It. — A lady, in renewing her sub¬ 
scription, writes: “ We have taken your valuable magazine 
for seven years, and cannot do without it Tried three or 
four others, but found they could not come up to * Peter¬ 
son.’ ” 


“ Peterson ” Always Keeps Its Promises. —The Alex¬ 
andria (Dak.) Herald, speaking of a recent number of the 
magazine, says: “ * Pet e rson 1 is on hand—first, as usual. 
Every number is an improvement on its predecessor.” 

Faults to be Avoided. —There are six (knits' which 
one ought to avoid—the desire of riches, drowsiness, sloth, 
idleness, fear, and anger. 

The Past and the Futurs are veiled; but the past 
wean the widow’s veil—the future, the virgin’s. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Modem d res. Philadelphia: J. B. LippimoU Company, 
—A new novel by the prolific authoress of the long list of 
tales generally known as “ The Duchess Series.” Since the 
success of her charming story “ Molly Bawn,” this lady has 
ranked among the most popular of reosut English writen 
of light fiction, and her present effort cannot foil to prove 
acceptable to her numerous admirers, (he is always happy 
in putting bright witty conversation into the mouths of her 
characters, and her talent In this particular shows at its 
best in these pages. The scene is laid in Ireland, which 
affords an opportunity for presenting the quaint and humor¬ 
ous side of the Irish character—another of this romancer's 
specialties. The leading personages of the book display a 
good deal of Individuality, and the children are amusing 
specimens of clever irrepressible juvenile humanity. The 
heroine, “Circe,” belongs to the modern type of bright- 
haired enchantresses, entirely destitute either of principle or 
conscience ; but the dismal fete which overtakes her when 
her spells suddenly foil and her wont designs meet retribu¬ 
tion instead of fulfilment exonerates the novelist from any 
attempt to cast a glamor over wickedness or to palliate 
unscrupulousnees and evil-doing. 

Mark Logon, the Bourgeois. Bp Mrs. John H. Kinds, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippmcott Company. —The scene opens 
in Detroit, so for back in the century that the now hand¬ 
some city was then little more than a “trading-post.” 
Most of the principal personages of tho tale are carried on 
one of the early steamboat-trips through the “ upper lakes,” 
and the book ends in a country-mansion on the banks of the 
Mississippi. It is an interesting story of frontier-life fifty 
years since, and, in a measure, deals with the wrongs 
roccived by the Winnebago Indians at the hands of the 
whites, showing the samo well-founded sympathy for the 
ml men which was displayed in Helen Hunt’s popular 
novel of “ Ramona.” There is plenty of incident, and the 
characters are clearly drawn and well sustained. There 
ought to bo a large class of readers who care for something 
iu tho mattor of fiction besides descriptions of existence in 
English country-houses or Continental capitals, and it 
should seem that a well-written story like this, treating of 
stirring events in onr own land, sufficiently removed from 
tho present to poss ess a halo of romance, must meet with the 
success which it deserves. 

The Princess Boubine. By Henry Oreville. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is decidedly the best novel 
which tho authoress has produced in a long time, and is 
fully equal to tho early efforts which gave her so sudden and 
wide a popularity. It Is a genuine love-story, and a very 
charming one; the incidents are varied and interesting and 
managed with true artistic skill. The scene is principally 
laid in St Petersburg, varied by pretty episodes of Russian 
country-life and occasional glimpses of Parisian gayety. 
The hero and heroine are very striking and original delinea¬ 
tions, and the subordinate characters are drawn with great 
naturalness and effect The translation is carefully and 
faith frilly done, and the book neatly got up, en excellent 
paper and with clear distinct print 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

" Peterson ” Always Ahead—To be Stiu Forthju in 
Advance in 1888.—Wo have added uuw and popular 
lames to our list of contributor*, already a galaxy of taleut 
such as no other magazine con boost; and we have made 
arrangements which will enable us to produce finer steel 
and other engravings than we have ever done, univers¬ 
ally praised as these have always been. The fashion and 
work-table departments w ill continue under the able man¬ 
agement of lira Jane Weaver and Emily H. May. As usual, 
the very latest Paris and borne styles of dress will be given, 
along with constant novelties in all kinds of needlework 
and fancy-work. Indeed, we can safely promise in every 
department a degree of excellence evon above the high 
standard which the proas and publio havs so long accorded 
«*. Every mouth brings us such a shower of commend¬ 
atory notices, that we are at a loss sometimes from which 
to quote. The Carey (0.) Times says: “Peterson’s far 
September is out, more bright and original than ever, if 
that is possible- It is the queen of lady Vmagaziues, and 
should be in every household.” The Watertown (Moss.) 
Enterprise says: “ Peterson for September is at hand. This 
is one of the moat popular family-magazines over published, 
and is deservedly so, as ouly our best writers contribute to 
it” These arc ouly fuir samples of what the press says 
each month, and with every number of this year the praise 
grows warmer; but we menu tho magazine for 1888 to merit 
even higher, aud we always keep our wont Now is tho 
time for gettiug up clubs. By beginning early, you can 
secure a larger club. We have never offered lovelier or more 
valuable premiums. Any lady forming a club will be dis¬ 
satisfied with herself if sho docs not send in one largo 
enough to secure both the beautiful engraving aud the 
hook of ‘‘Choice Gams.” 

A Doubly Good Worn.— All people who eat are indebted 
to tho Royal Baking-Powder Company not more for having 
perfected and prepared a leaveniug-agent that is pure and 
wholesome beyond a question, than for its exposures, so 
boldly made, of tho numerous impure, adulterated, and 
injurious articles that are sold under the name of baking- 
powders, I• read-preparations, etc., in this community. In 
making these exposures, the company lias of course made 
itself tho target for all sorts of couutcr-attacks; but the 
animus of thoso attacks has boon perfectly understood by tho 
general public, aud by their very virulenco have served to 
more prominently call attention to tho good work of tho 
“Royal” Company. 

Food-frauds of tho usual class, such os wooden nutmegs, 
chicory coffee, and watered milk, although they are swindles 
iu a commercial sense, are often tolerated because they do 
not particularly affect the health of tho consumor. But, 
when au article like baking-powder, that is relied upon for 
the healthful preparation of almost every meal, is so made 
os to cony highly iqjudous if not rankly poisonous ele¬ 
ments into our daily food, it would seem to be the duty of 
the press as well as of the criminal authorities to take cog¬ 
nizance ot it 

In the fight for pure food made by tbs “ Royal ” Com¬ 
pany some time ago, when Its guns were particularly 
trained against the alum baking-powders, it was noticed 
that the mrwt trustworthy scientific authorities were em¬ 
phatically upon its skle. So, in tho recent contest with the 
lime and other impure baking-powders, the result has 
proved that every statement made by the Royal Baking- 
Powder Company, both as to the purity of its own and the 
adulteration of other baking-powders of the market, was 
fully authurizal by the most competent chemical and med¬ 
ical authorities of the country. 

In this contest, two facts have been pretty conclusively 
settled iu tho mlmls of the public—the first, that tho Royal 
Company has found the means, and uses them, to make a 


cRnpically pure article of food, and the other that the aver¬ 
age baking-powder, no mutter how strougly endorsed by 
“commercial” chemists, is au exceedingly doubtful prepa¬ 
ration. 

Pure baking-powders are one of the chief aids to the 
cook in preparing perfect and wholesome food. The recent 
controversy in the press has left it no longer a question, 
with thoso who desire purity and wholesomeness of food, 
what baking-powder they shall use. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

MQrEcery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been letted bp « 
practical housekeeper. 

OYSTERS AND SOTF. 

Oyster Chartreuse. —Boil and mash six large mealy pota¬ 
toes with a little milk, pepper, and salt, an ounce of butter, 
aud tho whites of four eggs beaten to a froth. Butter a 
Urge mold, aud then sprinkle fine dry crumbs either of bis¬ 
cuit or bread all over. Then completely line tho mold 
with the potato-paste. Boil a pint of cream with onion, 
etc., for eight minutes, and slightly thicken with flour. 
Boil as many oysters as will uearly fill your mold in their 
own liquor, season, skim, und drain, odd the oysters to the 
cream, and pour all in. Put on a thick crust of the mashed 
potato, and bake in a hot oven for half an hour. Let it 
stand for ten minutes before turning out on a dish, and 
take care that the crust does not break. Garnish with 
parsley and serve. 

Creamed Oyster*. —Let a pint of cream boil up with a 
slice o 4 onion and a small piece of maco. Mix a table¬ 
spoonful of flour with a little oold milk, and stir it into the 
cream. Butt up a quart of oysters in their own liquor, 
skim (hem, drain off the liquor, and put the oysten, with 
mlt and pepper, into tho cream. 

Samp without Meat-Stock. —To make ten pints, cut four 
largo onions into snail pieces, brown them in a stew pan 
with two toaspoonfula of liquid beef or mutton dripping; 
add five spoonfuls of flour, pour the water upon it luko- 
warm, and let the whole boil. In serving the soup, odd a 
slice or two of bread. 

DESSERTS. 

Variant Oold Sweet Dishes. —(1) Mix two large teaapOOD- 
fuls of corn-flour with half a teacupful of new milk, half a 
pint of cream, and one-half ounce of gelatine, loaf-sugar 
to taste, and a few drop# of oosence of vanilla. Boil these 
together for ten minutes, then stir iu quickly off the fire 
tho yolks of two eggs, well beaten ; stir all together till 
nearly cold. Dip some small molds in cold water, put 
some stoned cherries at the bottom and sides of them, pour 
in the mixture, and, when cold, turn out the shapes and 
servo with stowed cherries round them. (2) Mix the follow¬ 
ing ingrodionts well together: one-quarter pound moist 
sugar, six ounces breadcrumb, one and one-half ounces 
butter, three eggs well beaten, and the Juice and grated 
rind of two lemons. Put the mixture into a mold, bake in 
a moderate oven; serve either with stewed fruit or with 
a custard sauce. (3) Boil one pint of milk with two ounces 
of white sugar and a piece of vanilla for ten minutes; 
remove the vanilla, and sluiko lightly into the milk two 
tablespoonfuls of ground rice; stir carefully so as to have 
no lumps, add tho yolks of four eggs or three whole eggs, 
previously beatcu up with a little milk and strained, stir 
over tho fire for five minutes, add one-half ounce of gela¬ 
tine dissolved in a little water; put the mixture into a 
mold ornamented with stoned cherries or with any pre¬ 
served fruit. When cold, serve with fruit-syrup or with 
jam. (4) tine a gloss dish with some sponge-cakes cut into 
es u rs ui sut Slices; put on the top of them some u*vql 
fruit, currants, and raspberries, apricots, plums, or any- 
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thing In kudo ; ponr a small quantity of custard on the > 
top, add some whipped cream, ornament the dish with envoy !; 
biscuit, and serve. 

Apple Fritter*. —Peel three large applet, core them with a i 
column-cotter, and cot them across In slices rather leas than 
half an inch thick; put them fn a flat dish with half a 
tumbler of brandy, and strew plenty of powdered loaf-sugar j 
over them ; let them remain covered for a couple of bonrt, 
then take each piece separately, dip it in butter so that ft 
is well covered with it, and fry a golden color fn plenty of ! 
hot lard. Lay the fritters in front of the Are, and, when all < 
are done, pile them np on a napkin, shake plenty of pow- ; 
dered loaf-sugar over them, and serve. 

Clotted Cream. —Put a small quantity of cold water Into 
a rather shallow tin pan, then add about four quarts of new 
milk, let it stand for twelve hours, then place It over a slow ; 
Are. The milk should never be allowed to boll, but should 
remain on the Are till the mem fbrms Into little bubbles, 
then put the pan into a cool place and leave it till quite ! 
oold, asy six hours. Now take the cream off the top with ; 
askhnmer, and the milk which is left la the pan will be 
quite good for any purpose, though not so rich as before ft 
was scalded. 

Devonshire Junket. —Take two quarts of new milk, warm ; 
it to about blood-heat, poor it iuto a glass or china bowl, ; 
and stir into it two tablespoonfhls of prepared rennet 
(Crosse k Blackwell's), two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
loaf-sugar, and a small winegiaasftil of pale brandy ; let it 
Stand till cold, and then cover it with a layer of clotted , 

Oils. 

Bp onfe-Cakt .—Take eight eggs, with their weight of 
sifted loaf-sugar and half their weight of finest flour. ; 
Break the eggs, and beat the yolks and whites separately, , 
pour them on to the sugar, and beat all together with a | 
steel fork for some time. Now grate In the rind of two ! 
lemons and the Juice of one. Keep ou stirring with the ; ; 
right hand, while yon sprinkle in the flour with the left 
hand little by little, till aH Is absorbed. The flour should 
be placed near the fire to become slightly warm before 
stirring In. 8tir the whole mixture for a short time all , 
together, and then pour It into buttered molds or tins : 
lined with battered paper. Bake in a quick oven. If the 
flavor of almonds is desired, blanched almonds cut mall , 
may bo added to the above. 

Scotch Shortbread L—Take a piece Of butter, say a pound, : , 
and work it np with flour and ground sugar, in equal quan¬ 
tities, till it will take no more. Shape It os required on a 
piece of white paper, and bake in a quick oven. No water ; 
required. 

Buns. —One pound of flour, one-half pound of sugar, one- 
half pound of lard, two eggs, two tablespoonfhls of baking- ; 
powder, one-half pound of currants; mix with milk and 
bake. 

Ohsgerbread. —One ponnd of flour, two cupfuls of molasses, ; 
ooe cnpfUl of milk, two spoonfuls of ginger, two spoonfhls , 
of baking-powder, half a cupfU! of butter, melted. i 

Home-made Biscuit .—One pound of flour, one-half pound 
of sugar, one-half pound of lard, one egg; mix with milk; 
shape with tin cutter, and bake not too brown. 

San it A ET. 

Vo Keep the Feet Dry.—Put chort nails into the heeh and 
soles of your boots, lay on some gutta-percha with a hot 
iron instrument—the poker will do—wet your fingers, and 
trim and shape the gutta-percha with them. This will keep 
your boots waterproof and your feet dry. i 

Tooth-Powder .— Half an ounce of Peruvian bark, half an i 
ounce of powdered myrrh, and one ounce of powdered 
charcoal make a most refreshing tooth-powder; the quan¬ 
tities named wHl last three or four months. 

Rheumatic People often find great comfort from lying 
bO#sen blankets instead of tiieefa. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT, 
mnr srxrxs. 

BT ABEAM LIVEXBT, A.M., M.D. 

No. 7.— Causes or hrrAmu Mobtautt.—Concluded. 

As remarked at the clow of our last article, the doctor Is 
sent for, who,may or may not be more skilled than the 
old women in counsel; whether he has a bogus or genuine 
diploma, whethe* he has been educated In physic, whether 
he is a shoemaker or blacksmith, we know not, for then 
are many doctors who are a discredit and a reproach to 
intelligence. He may be a homoeopath of the infinitesimal 
school, believing In the efficacy of a millionth part of a 
grain of an Inert and insoluble substance, giving which 
—in my humble opinion—he sins by omission, allowing the 
disease to run Its course unchecked, or trusting to nature 
alone; or he may be of the okl radical “ regular *' protec¬ 
tion, who believes in using a big Club or sledge to kill the 
disease—or child ?—a once •* in limine,* 1 and thus he sins by 
commission, M me Judice.” We are now prepared to proceed 
with the poor mother’s Crying query *' What shall I do ? ** 
which closed our last article. She sees a void left open by 
the doctor, and her kind neighboring women proceed to fill 
it by advising onions to the feet, “ to bring down the 
fever”; somo lamp-oil to the throat; a rag smeared with 
goosegreose to the chest; and. If the child escapes having 
its nose held to make It open Its mouth to breathe, and have 
a dose of a lamp-oil mixture poured down its throat, it ill 
truly fortunate. 

In the meantime, the disease, which was pronounced 
merely a catarrh or simple croup, has assumed a diphthe¬ 
ritic phase or become membranous croup, and the little 
sufferer, the victim of lay and professional ignorance, 
become worse and worse, End is beyond hope. The force 
of consultation, perhaps, Is gone through with—of the 
attending physician’s choice, of course, so that his treat¬ 
ment will be pronounced correct; and this is followed by 
the comforting saying of one of the old crones, though 
folse, that "while there Is life there Is hope”; and, in 0 
another day or two, the child has fonnd relief In death. 

The causes of the spread of malignant scarlatina, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, etc., are foal atmosphere, damp houses, 
detective sewerage, bad drainage of collars, want of cleanli¬ 
ness generally, etc. These undoubtedly favor the spread 
of many diseases, especially diphtheria, which is considered 
to be a blood-poison, and fearfrllly increases Its mortality. 

Many mothers are not as careful of the sanitary sur¬ 
roundings of their children as are cattle-fanciers of their 
young stock. It Is high time that mothers—that all of ns— 
were impressed with the fact that Deity works through nat¬ 
ural laws; that the laws of oUr being or nature cannot, 
with impunity, bo violated; that there is no arbitrary Prov¬ 
idence overruling natural laws and occasionally setting 
them aside, Influenced by human petition to bring about 
special results by extraordinary means, and singling out 
either nations or individuals as objects of fovor or dis- 
fovor, thereby contradicting the acknowledged Scriptural 
truth that “God is no respecter of person*.” 


CUST0M8 AND SPORTS ON HALLOWE’EN. 

The night of the 81st of October, known as All Hallow’fe 
Eve, or Hallowe’en, fs connected in popular imagination 
and superstition with extraordinary notions and remark¬ 
able practices, founded on the idea that Hallowe’en is the 
time, of all others, when supernatural influences prevail, 
and when divination attains its highest jwwer. There is a 
remarkable uniformity in the old ftreside-ciUtoni* of this 
night all over the United Kingdom. Nut* and apple* were 
everywhere in requisition, und made the means of vatkina- 
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tioo in love-affairs. Burns, in his celebrated poem of Hal¬ 
lowe'en, gives the principal charms and spells of this night 
among the peasantry in the west of Scotland. With regard 
to the use of nuts, he says: 

“ The auld guid wife's wall-hordit nits 
Are round and round divided. 

And mouy lads* and lasses 1 lates 
.Are there that night decided; 

Some kindle, coo tide, side by Ms, 

And burn thegither trinity ; 

Some start awa’ wi’ saucy pride. 

And jump out-owre the chimly 
Fu’ high that night.” 

There is a similar custom in Ireland. When young 
women would know if their lovers are faithful, they put 
three nuts upon the bars of the grate, naming the nuts 
after the lovers. If a nut cracks and jumps, the lover will 
prove uufaithful; if it begins to blaze or burn, he has 
regard for the person making the trial. If the nuts named 
after the girl and her lover burp together, they will be 
married. 

Snap-apple and diving or ducking for apples have been 
favorite sports on Hallowe'en. Tho apples are set afloat in 
a tub of water, into which the juveniles, by turns, duck 
their heads with a view of catching an apple. The apples 
provided with stalks are generally caught Ant, and then 
comes the tug of war to win those which possess no such 
appendages. Some competitors will deftly suck up the 
apple, II a small one, into their mouths. Othors plunge man¬ 
fully overhead in pursuit of u particular apple, and, having 
forced it to the bottom of the tub, scizo it firmly with 
their teeth, and emerge, dripping and triumphant, with 
their prize. The latter proceeding is recommended, by 
those versod in Hallowe'en aquatics, as the only sure 
method ot obtaining success. In recent years, a practice 
has been introduced of dropping a fork from a height Into 
the tub among the apples, and thus turning the sport into 
a display of marksmanship. It forms, however, but an 
indifferent substitute for the Joyous merriment of ducking 
and diving. 

For the game of snap-apple, sometimes a cross of sticks is 
suspended from the ceiling by a string, apples and candle- 
ends being fixed to the alternate ends. The stick is then 
made to twirl rapidly, and tho merry-makers leap up and 
snatch at the apples with their teeth. If the candle comoe 
round, as it frequently happens, before they are aware, it 
anoints the face of the loaper with grease. 

The charm of eating an appio at a glass was practiced 
thus . Take a candlo, and go alone to a looking-glass, eat 
an apple before it, and some traditions say you should comb 
your hair all the time. Tho lace of your future husband 
will be seen In tho glass, as If peeping over your shoulder, 
an apparition which is often accomplished in tho most nat¬ 
ural way. 

The divination of threo dishes, or luggies, was also much 
resorted to on Hallowe’en. Two of tho dishes are respect¬ 
ively filled with clean and foul water, and one is empty. 
They are ranged on a table, when the parties, blindfolded, 
advance in succession and dip their fingers into one. If 
anyone dip into tho clean water, he is to marry a maiden ; 
if into the foul water, a widow ; If Into the empty dish, the 
party so dipping is destined to be either a bachelor or an old 
maid. As each person takes his turn, tho position of the 
dishes is changed. In Ireland, salt and earth are substituted 
for the clean and foul water, salt representing good luck, 
earth misfortune, and tho empty plate death. 

Meltlug the lend seems to have been peculiar to Ireland, 
as we cannot find any mention of it in English records, 
although it is widely practiced in Southern Germany ou 
>'ew-Year Eve. The molten lead Is poured into cold water 
through the handle—or, more correctly, through the cross- 
shaped wanks—of a large old-fashionod door-key. Front the 
various shapes of miniature tools and implements the 


molten load assumes in the water, guesses are made at the 
occupation of the future husband. Sometimes melted tal¬ 
low is substituted for molten lead. 

Among the customs once prevalent in Scotland, as an 
initiatory Hallowe'en ceremony, is the pulling of kail stocks, 
or stocks of cole wort. The young people go out hand-in- 
hand, blindfolded, into the kailyard or garden, and each 
pulls the first stalk which ho or she meets with. They then 
return to the fireside to inspect their prizes. According as 
the stalk is big or little, straight or crooked, so shall the 
future wife or husband be of the party by whom it is 
pulled. The quantity of earth sticking to the root denotes 
the amount of fortune or dowry, and the taste of the pith 
or custoc indicates temper. Finally, the stalks are placed 
one after another over the door, and the Christian names of 
the persons who chance thereafter to enter the house are 
held in the same succession to indicate those of the individ¬ 
uals whom the parties are to marry. Similar divinatious 
are practioed by pulling stalks of corn or oats. 

The customs above described are all of a light sportive 
description; bnt there arc others of a more weirdlike char¬ 
acter, which deservedly have fallen into desuetude. 


FASHIONS FOB OCTOBER. 

Fio. i.— Walkino-Drks6, or Peacock-Blue and Green 
Cashmere and Velvet. Tho underskirt is of the stripod 
velvet combination of blue and green. The front and sides 
of the skirt aro entire, while the back is mounted upon 
the foundation-lining. The overdress opens in front. The 
loft side is of the peacock-blue cashmere, and forms a 
panier. Tho right side is of the striped velvet, cut away, 
ornamented by long loops of ribbon to match tho cashmere. 
The back-drapery falls in straight folds. The bodice is 
pointed, both back and front, is made of the cashmere, and 
trimmed with rovers of the striped velvet. The collar, 
epaulettes, and cuffs aro also of the striped velvet. Hat of 
peacock-blue velvet, trimmed with long standing loops of 
velvet ribbon to match and tau-colored ostrich-tips. 

Fio. ii.—House-Dress, or Plain and Striped Brown 
Velvet and Satin. Tho underskirt, which is of the plain 
material, has one large box-plait in frout aud ldlt-plaits all 
around. The overdress, of tho stripe, forms a pointed 
drapery in front, caught up high on the left side, the back 
gracefully looped, tho right sido falling straight. The 
bodice, of tho stripe, Is pointed in tho back, aud, in front, 
opens over a full vest of pale-yellow surah, with pointed 
revert of plain brown volvet Sleeves fall at the elbows^ 
into wide cuffs of velvet. High standing collar of velvet. 
Small flat satin buttons ornament tho bodice. 

Fio. in.—^ Walking-Costume, or Plaid and Plain Gray 
Camel’s-Haih. Tho skirt, of the plaid, is perfectly plain. 
The overdress, of tho plain camel’s-hair, forms a long 
pointed drapery in front, and, at tho back, it is slightly 
looped, and foils straight nearly to tho horn of the under¬ 
skirt The double jackot-bodlco has the vest and under¬ 
lappets of the plaid, over which tho plain is arranged, with 
re vers to turn back. Coat-sleeves fulled at the armhole. 
Cuffs and collar of velvet or plush to match. High gray 
felt hat, trimmed with aigrette and wings of tho darkest 
shado of gray. 

Fio. iv.—House-Dress, or Plaid Green and Tan- 
Colored Silk, with plain caahmero or camel’s-hair to 
match. The underskirt has a facing of greeii silk on the 
edge, over which the plaid material is orraugod—Wing 
gathered and turned over, and then laid in doep kilt-plaits 
across the front and skies. Tho overdress falls straight on 
tho right side, and, on the left, opens from waist to ham, 
forming the drapery, which is arranged ou tho fouudatiou- 
skirt. Back-drapery much puffed. The jacket-bodice opens 
over a pointed silk vest, filled in with the striped material, 
folded across. The cuffs aud rovers of the jacket are braide d 
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wttb dark - brown matching the line lines *f the yield. 
High eUk collar. 

Ft s. v.~W alking-Drkss, or Strinsd Marine-Blue and 
(ktMiAL Novelty, with plain velvet end oanelVhair to 
The front of the skirt is of the blue-aad-red stripe. 
Left ride terns beck, with e ravers of velvet on the plain 
material, of which all the remainder of the skirt is made. 
The back - drapery is quite full. The bodice is double- 
breasted, opening diagonally over the left side, which 
terminates in a long lappet, furnished with a broad baud 
of vrivet. Cafft and collar of velvet, opening over inner 
osft of white cashmere braided in straight lines with blue 
braid. Small bonnet of blue velvet match lug the costume, 
trimmed with loops of ribbon and red and white wings. 
The bonnet ties under the chin with ribbons to match. 

Via. vi.— Hoube-Dbkss, or Blub and Bbioe Woolen. 
The beige material is in dark and light stripes. The under- 
ridrt is of the beige stripe, made perfectly plain. The tunic 
has a box-plait at the right side, and is open to the waist 
at the left. At the back, the drapery falls long and straight. 
The waist Is round, and opens in front ever a plastron of 
the stripe. Slightly frilled at the waist, both back and 
front. The overdress, waist, and sleeves are all of the 
plain blue. The sleeves are straight and fulled, both into 
the shoulders uud into the cuffs. Waistband, collar, and 
ooJb are of blue velvet. Buckle is mother-of-pearl. 

Fig. vn. —Walking-Dress, or Plaid and Plain Camkl’s- 
Haix. The underskirt is of the plaid, with a wide double 
box-plait of the plain material forming a panel on the left 
ride. The tunic, of the plain, has a similar box-plait on the 
right side, continued by being plaited np high on the loft, 
terming a long point in front. The back falls straight over 
the tournura—folded under, on the left side, to give a 
Jabot-effect. The bodice is pointed in front, with short 
postillion-back. The plastron is of the plaid, ornamented 
with a second one of the plain. Collar and cuffs of the 
plaid. CoatXrieeves large and fulled into the shoulders. 
The plain should correspond with the prevailing color of 
the plaid. 

Fig. m-W alking -Duxes, or Pin-Stuped Cloth— 
Havana-Brown. The underskirt is box-plaited all round. 
The tonio forms a long point in front, draped high at the 
rides; simply hemmed, tailor - fashion. The back falls 
straight, slightly looped over the tournura. The bodice 
Is oat coat-shape, opening with revers in front, over a vest 
of white or yellow-drab cloth. The back of the jacket is 
finished by a short and narrow postillion. Coat-sleeves 
large and foil over the upper part of the arms, and gathered 
into the shoulders. High standing collar, attached to the 
vest The edges of the turnover collar, cuffs, and bodice 
all bound with silk braid, tailor-fashion. Small bono but¬ 
tons to match. High hat of yellow-drab felt, trimmed with 
velvet and stiff feathers of brown to match the costume. 

Fie. ix.—W alking-Dress, or Checked Velvet or 
Plush, with plain cashmere or camel’s-hair to correspond. 
Our model calls for two shades of plum-color. Part of the 
underskirt is covered with side-plaits of the block velvet, 
the under part of the plaits bring of the cashmere. This 
forma the left side and bock of the underskirt The plain 
cashmere drapery is arranged to fill-in the front and right 
ride from the edge of the underskirt, and tho back-drapery 
te disposed in irregular looping nearly to the bottom of the 
ridrt The bodice is pointed back and front, very short on 
the hips. High collar, epaulettes, and, front and back, tabs 
aanssaent the bodice. Cufh to match. The coat-sleeves 
an quite tight from IkjIow the elbows, and large and frill 
fresn tiie elbows to the armholes. Bonnet of velvet, trimmed 
with rows of narrow velvet ribbon and flowers of contrast- 
tag colors. The bonnet must correspond with the costume. 

Fm. x. — Beaver-Colored Straw oe Few Hat, with brim 
in wallflower-red, faced on the left ride with velvet or 
plush. On the top, a windmill-bow, with a cascade of I 


loops, in brown, rad, and pink ribbon with thick pearl 
edges. 

Fm. xl—Bonnet, or Tulle and Jet. The crown is 
puffed, of tulle; the brim forms a coronet of cut-jet beads. 
The trimming is composed of pointed loops of ribbon, jet 
ornaments, and stiff bows of velvet ss a background. The 
bow under the chin is tensed of beaded lace and ribbon. 

Fig. xii.— Gull's Coat, or Checked Tweed. We give 
the back and front of this stylish wrap for a young miss. 
The front is double-breasted, the back is plaited under the 
belt. Doable capes, lined with silk and stitched on edge. 
High standing collar. Large bone or metal buttons orna¬ 
ment front, pockets, cufib, and turned-back flap; also one 
on the back of belt 

Fig. xiii.—Hat, or Light-Goat Felt. The outride of 
tho hat is covered with rows of braid, put on close and 
round and round, to give a corded effect The brim and 
turned-up back are freed With blue velvet Ostrich-tips of 
blue and gray ornament the front 

Fw. xiv.—Bonnet, or Velvet. The velvet Is put on In 
soft folds, to form the entire bonnet and part of the trim¬ 
ming : a few loops of picot-edge ribbon and fancy pin being 
the only trimming. The edge of the bonnet is composed 
of large cut beads. Strings to tie. 

Fig. xv.—Louise Bodice, or Figured or Oriental 
Cashmere or Velvet Material. The flat and upright 
collars are of velvet, in the darkest tint of the pattern. 
The pointed cufb and belt which starts from the ride-seams 
are also of velvet Enameled buttons. 

Fig. xvl—New-Bttle Sleeve, with Epaulettes. The 
plaiting down the outride of the sleeve Is of tho combination- 
material corresponding w ith the dress. A narrow beaded 
galloon edges the epaulette, cuff, and down the arm. 

Fig. xvti.—M ormNiNG-CoeTUME, For toe Street. This 
costume consists of dress of carael’s-hair or Henrietta-cloth, 
trimmed with horizontal bands of English crape. The 
long wrap is of the same material os the dress, cut like an 
ulster. Bands of crape finish the fronts, edge the shoulder- 
cape and sleeves. The back of the wrap is laid in deep 
plaits from the waist-line to the edge of the skirt. Bonnet 
of English crape and long crape veil. 

General Bimarks.— All black dressos of satin, surah, or 
China crepe ore made In pretty combinations with bfrek 
French lace. Sometimes the satin or erdpe forms the basque 
and the bock of tile skirt, with fulled draped apron-front 
of lace, and then the reverse. These dresses are further 
ornamented with jet ornaments in clusters and a profusion 
of ribbon loope-and-ends. 

W ids moirS sashes are still much In vogue, both for young 
and older ladles. Oldtir ladies have the loops and long ends 
arranged to one ride, while young girls* tie at the back, 
chlld-ftufekm. 

Tksrs is prophesied a tendency to the .revival of the Sera 
Bernhardt style—loom ririrts, foiling In soft arrangements, 
not too voluminous, rather than puffed-out petticoats with 
overloaded drapery. 

Young girls' party-dremet are short enough to display the 
slippers and stockings. The plain silk stockings should 
match the darkest tint of the costume, or else be entirely 
black. Slippers and stockings to match. 

Among the minor details of full or evening dress are strips 
of dainty ribbon which tie around the neck. Them may be 
whtte or colored, velvet or other ribbon. Black velvet 
ribbon, with a single diamond ornament or even a Rhine¬ 
stone, looks very “ chic,** and sets off a pretty throat or 
hides one not so youthful. 

Jackets of Scotch checked (treed will be much Worn, this 
autumn, by all young girts, also dark-blue serge, with vests 
of pale-gray or drab cloth. Some have revere of the grey. 
Cufh and high oollor to match. 

The nets misters are of homespun, and show three or four 
colon in the mixed thread of which they are woveh. 
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OUR PARIS LITTER 


CHILDRENS FASHION8 


Rotting new in shape; some have hoods, end otters two 

or three capes. 

Ths full bishop *•!«*, with deep cuff fitting cloeely to the 
arm, reaching nearly to the elbow, is becoming rery 
popular; but it is only becoming to slight figures. Any 
girl inclined to be stoat should avoid it; otherwise, it is 
pretty and comfortable and a novelty. 

Our Paris letter below indicates the fashions for bonnets 
and hats daring the ensuing season. This month is 
usually one of a transition state, in many of the fashions: 
old bonnets are re trimmed, or lust year's ones brought out 
tHl the colder woather; but high fronts, narrow sides, such 
as have been wont this past year, will probably prevail, 
with modification in the trimming. 

OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rus DBS PSTITS CfiANFS. 

Wo are going to wear prettier bonnets during the coming 
winter than ever before. The milliners are, as usual, 
ahead of all the other purveyors of feminine articles of 
toilette, in bringing out their new fashions. So for, the 
styles are charming. There is but little change in the 
shapes of bonnets, the tiny capote and its rival with the flat 
sides and pointed front still bolding their own gallantly. 
The low-crowned and wide-brimmed cavalier hat will 
replace the high-crowned abominations of past seasons. 
Some beautiful felt hats are shown in this shape, with the 
exterior white and the interior of the brim In pale pearl- 
gray, the trimming being gray satin ribbon and ostrich- 
tips of the Mine hue. Instead of being raised st one side, 
the brim is now loopod up at the back, and is held in place 
by a bow of satin ribbon. Toque hats, with the crowmhfch 
in front and sloping downward to the brim at tho bock, will 
also be very popular. The close turned-up brim is covered 
with velvet or with a band of fur. In the former instanco, 
the rides of the sloping crown may be composed of pheasants’ 
wings or of peacock-breast (bothers. 

The materials for the new bonnets are very rich and pic¬ 
turesque. Black velvet is extensively employed, frith or 
dotted with very minute spangles in gold or in steel, or 
embroidered in a massive pattern in gold thread. In most 
of the bonnets, the crown is laid In flat frill folds rateed to 
a pointed shape in front, the brim being covered with a 
separate piece of velvet put on flat. When the crown is in 
spangled or embroidered velvet, the front b in the same 
material, but perfectly plain. One very elegant bonnet 
reversed this style, tho crown being in folds of plain black 
velvet, while a wreath of wheat-ears in heavy gold 
embroidery adorned the velvet covering of the brim. 
Bunds of fur and of feather-trimming ornamented several 
of the bonnets in plain velvet. Amongst these was a capote 
la steel-gray velvet, with narrow bands of doves' feathers 
introduced amongst tile folds. Bonnets in light felt trimmed 
with dark velvet are shown, but it is still too early for the 
frill line of these goods to be introduced. Ono of them was 
in cream-white felt, the brim covered with a torsade in 
sapphire-blue velvet, the effect of which was charming. 
Another had tho crown in gray felt embroidered Witt steel, 
the front being in black velvet Cashmere - patterned 
embroideries in gold thread and gay-colored silks on a 
cream-white ground are used for trimming hats and bonnets 
In dark felt, and also on bonnets composed entirely of fur. 
Astrakhan and sealskin are the fries employed. A delicious 
uote of color was frirnished by a bonnet in mouse-gray felt, 
with the front covered with a frill raffle of lace embroidered 
with rilk in a close pattern in okl-tapestry blue, while a 
butterfly formed of peacocks' feathers was set at one ride of 
tho crown. Another was formed of two pheaaants'-wings, 
which covered the rides of the crown. The space between 
these wings was filled by a frill puff of chestuut-browu 


velvet raised high in front. The brim was also covered wttte 
a puff of velvet. Bonnets in jet over black velvet have ttri 
crown in elaborate embroideries, the brim being formed of 
a light lattice-work in jet beads and bugles. Trio or three 1 
large deep-pink roses compose the trimming. 

The fens for the coming season are mostly very light and! 
elegant in style. They are of large but not exaggerated 
rise, and are composed of lace or of painted gauze, mounted 
on slender sticks of mother-of-pearl. The newest design for 
the leaf is to have it in white gauze intermixed with a 
border or medallions in lace, either real or imitations. On 
tho gauze is painted a design of birds, or small delkate 
flowers, er tiny Cupids. In some instances, flowers in real 
lac© are appliqndd to the leaf of painted gaum. Fans of 
ostrich-feathers maintain their supremacy for evening-wear. 
The mount is in mother-of-pearl or in blond tortoise-shell 
for tho handsomest ones, but fans In colored feathetS, 
mounted on sticks of ivory stained to match the hue of thri 
plumes, are very popular. A scarlet fan in this style Is very 
striking. Black lace, mounted on gold-colored mother-of- 
pearl, and pale-green hand-painted guuzo, with sticks of 
green mother-of-pearl, are novel and attractive. Fans h 1 
quill-feathers dotted with minute metal spangles, and 
mounted on slender spangled sticks of mother-of-pearl, acre 
very pretty for young girls. 

The new colors of the season are “Rose of Lebanon,” 
which is nothing more or less than the old-fashioned 
crushed - strawberry re-christened, aud 4 * cabbage-green, T * 
tho nature of which may be readily divined from its Mma 
Teste and sashes of this new green are worn with teflotieO 
of heliotrope silk, but the combination is more singular 1 
than elegant. It requires much care and science to blend 
these two colors harmoniously. Telegram - blue Is much 
liked in combination with twine-color or biscuit-cole*. 

A very pretty and simple fall-costume is composed of a 
skirt of whito serge, trimmed with very wide Worsted brtSd 
in moss-green or heliotrope encircling the skirt St equal dlb- 
fences. Over this is draped a long polonaise of tho s a ri 
color as the braid, and having a pointed plastron of whiW 
serge striped with narrow braid. For house-wear, a new 
model has the back of tho drees In brown stamped velvet* 
cut Princesso, and made over an underskirt and vest of 
whito silk, laid In large flat plaits, and bordered Witt a wtflb 
band of rilk with a whito ground, and brocaded in a ribbon* 
pattern of brown satin. Two bands of the brocade—ode si 
tho waist and tho otter starting from tho throat—croM 
transversely the plaited Test. The velvet rioovet are short 
and wide, and reach only to the elbow. Under those ttfe 
set coat-sleeves of the brocade reaching to the waist 

Lucy II. Hoods*. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. i.— Dot’s Snt, or Flannel on Cloth. Knicker¬ 
bocker pants, with blouse, collar, bolt, and cuflfe of cbnlure? 
to match. The collar has two rows of wonted bcatd. 
Scotch cap of Scotch tweed. 

Fia. n. — Plain and Stxiped Flannel Suit, for girl of 
twelve years. Poppy-red and cream stripe in tetmis-sufting^ 
for the Skirt and blouse-vest Brown for the jacket, w hi ch 
is fastened with fancy wooden buttons and clasps. Loop* 
and-ends, at the back, of red ribbed rilk. Hat of speckled 
red-and-brown rough straw, with loops of ribbon to mutob 
the costume. 

Fig. hi.—Butt or Checked Woolen and Velvet hi 
shades of bftge and brown. The velvet hood is lined with 
rilk. The costume fastens st the left ride with laige woodsri 
buttons. Sailor-hat, with band of brown ribbon* 

Fios. rv and v.—-N eapolitan Cap, fora little girl, show* 
tng back and front Yiew. The soft falling crown, with its 
long tassel, may either be worn at the side or buck, which* 
ever is most becoming. 
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LADIES IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
1 7 8 7 — 1 8 8 7. 


BY HARRIET LATHAM. 


excitement of their 
riders, whose sen¬ 
sations are so fitly 
described by Con¬ 
stance, the heroine 
of Knowles's fa¬ 
mous comedy, 
“The Love Chase.’* 



A N eagle on the wing, a yacht under spread 
sail, a stag at full bound, and a woman 
A A on a horse going at the top of his speed 
are among the most graceful objects in 
the world. 

Of course the hunting-field affords the keenest 
enjoyment which the female equestrian can have, 
and in the last century the pleasure of the chase 
grew with Englishwomen into a positive passion, 
which has been inherited by their descendants. 

A very picturesque spectacle the Amazons of 
that era must have presented, with their pow¬ 
dered ringlets and plumed hats, and their habits 
of scarlet or vivid blue, gorgeous as the plumage 
of a flock of tropical birds. One cannot easily 
fancy a more stirring sight than that of two fair 
rivals almost neck and neck, wild with eagerness 
to be first to take the bold leap over the nearing 
fence, every nerve strung to its extreme ten¬ 
sion, and the noble horses ftolly sharing in the 


“ What delight 
To back the flying steed 
that challenges 
The wind for Kwiftnew 
—eecms native more 
of air 

Than earth — whoee 
burthen only lends 
him fire— 

Whose soil, all in his 
task, turns labor into 
sport— 

W'ho makes your pas¬ 
time liis ! I sit him 
now— 

He takes away my 
breath — he makes * 
me reel— 

I touch not earth—I see not—hear not—all 
Is ecstasy of motion ! ” 

Many people talk and write as if the fashion 
for women’s hunting belonged to a comparatively 
modern period, but tins is a great mistake. Cen¬ 
turies ago they not only followed the hounds side 
by side with the men, but even organized parties 
for themselves. There are to be seen in the 
British Museum certain manuscripts dating back 
to the fourteenth century, in which the illumina¬ 
tions represent ladies in the open field, on horse¬ 
back and on foot, winding the horn and rousing 
and following the game without masculine assist¬ 
ance. 

Lion-hearted Queen Elizabeth was ardently 
fond of the chase, and carried into its pursuit 
the same energy and skill which characterized 
her in politics and government. Whenever, in 
her magnificent “progresses,” she honored *. 
courtier with one of those coveted visits which 

(416) 
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LADIES IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 



must have proved as disastrous to his purse as it ^ 
was gratifying to his loyalty or vanity, the s 
favored nobleman was always expected, if the \ 
season permitted, to organize hunting-parties for s 
her diversion, and nobody rode straigbter to the l 
hounds or displayed more grace and courage \ 
than her maiden majesty. * 

This was not so remarkable at the period when | 
Leicester offered her, at Kenilworth, one of the $ 
most brilliant receptions which ever monarch 
received from a subject; but it is really wonder- j: 
ful how she preserved her strength and energy j, 
nearly to the end of her days, so that a gossip- j: 
ing courtier who had been honored with an invi- ; 
tation to her country-seat of Oatlands, when she 
was in her seventyseventh year, could write to : 
a friend that “her majesty is well and excel¬ 
lently disposed to hunting, for every other day ; 
she is on horseback and continues the sport ; 
long.” 

We learn from Pope’s correspondence that, in : 
his time, hunting was high in favor among court- 
ladies, and he quotes the names of several titled 
dames distinguished for their prowess and 
address. From that date, the fashion grew more 


and more general, till, by the time we reach the 
middle of 1700, these Amazonian heroines had 
become so numerous and their exploits so note¬ 
worthy that the scattered records, if collected, 
would fill a goodly volume. 

Perhaps the most renowned Diana of the last 
century was the famous Lady Salisbury. She 
kept a pack of dwarf-hounds at Hatfield and 
went hunting in great state, though with what 
would nowadays appear a somewhat theatrical 
regard to effect, as she had her servants dressed 
in sky-blue livery with black collars, lappels, 
and jockey-caps, and herself wore the richest 
and showiest of costumes. But, if she shared 
the weakness for gorgeous raiment possessed by 
Murat and numerous other heroes in every age, 
she fairly rivaled them in her daring feats—in 
her display of physical strength, too, as it is 
related of her that once, in a field of fourscore 
horsemen, her ladyship speedily took the lead 
in the ran, which lasted two hours and a half, 
and kept it so gallantly that she was still yards 
in advance of the foremost horseman and close 
to the hounds when they seized their prey. 

Next to the doughty countess, one might rank 
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costume was ever altered, though one must con¬ 
fess that the long flowing draperies of bright 
color, the gay plumes, elaborately-dressed hair, 
and wide lace frills would have been more appro¬ 
priate in some court-pageant than to the hard 
labor of a hunting-field. 

The riding-habit of the present day, with its 
short narrow skirt, its tight-fitting bodice, and 
the high hat, seems in every line and detail to 
say: “ This means work.” And, as the skilled 
horsewoman rides to the meet, accompanied by 


her escort or attended by her groom, she looks 
a good deal soberer and more business-like than 
the hunters in their red coats and white buck¬ 
skins, and affords another proof of what every 
true woman holds as a supreme article of faith— 
that, in spite of all their strictures concerning 
the feminine love of display, men show an equal 
fondness for bright colors whenever they get a 
chance to sport them. I will admit, though, 
that I doubt if the woman lives who can resist 
a little feeling of exultation as she rides slowly 
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a certain Miss Draper, whose father, a Yorkshire > age nearly equal to that of Queen Bess; and a 
squire, was for many years master of the hounds ; contemporary, in his chronicle of her death, 
in his district, and whom she assisted like a \ after giving a long list of her mighty leaps and 
chief lieutenant, urging the dogs on by.her vig- \ her hairbreadth escapes, adds quaintly: “She 
orous voice, and as unsparing in her strictures \ died at York, in a good old age; and, what was 
on dilatory whippers-in and unskilful riders as j more wonderful to many sportsmen who dared 
she was enthusiastic over the swift-footed pack j never follow her, she died with whole bones, in 
and satisfactory following in general. > her bed.” For my own part, when I look at 

The bold spinster. retained her love for the > portraits of those huntresses of a hundred years 
sport, and the bodily strength to pursue, to an \ ago, I cannot help regretting that the picturesque 
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LADIES IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


along to the appointed spot and sees her most * 
formidable rival in ball-room or drawing-room— s 
nay, even the friend dearest to her soul—seated \ 
in landau or pony-phaeton, and thinks of the dull \ 
drive they will have through endless lanes and > 
across uncomfortable “short-cuts” in order to j 
catch occasional glimpses of the “field” along \ 
which she will presently be winning the admira- \ 
tion of all beholders. \ 

A hunt is really the most democratic of all \ 
conservative England’s rapidly increasing repub- j 
lican institutions. Anybody who can secure a 
horse and is able to ride him may join in the 
amusement. Peer and peasant ride side by side, 
and the stately wife of the lord-lieutenant of the ; 
county may be outdone by Betsy Jenkins, the 
rich dairyman’s daughter, who playfe the piano 
and follows the hounds instead of spending her 
time and energy in butter-churning and cheese¬ 
making, after the sober habit of her grandmother. » 
The meet of itself is a fine sight, perhaps with \ 
some turreted ivy-crowned old manor or hall for \ 
a background, carriages drawn up on the lawn, j 
horsemen in their scarlet coats scattered about, \ 
the house-party just coming out, the whippers-in s 
seen with the impatient pack still held in leash, \ 
pleasurable anticipation visible in every face, j 
audible in every voice. Then all is ready, the $ 
hour appointed has arrived, vehicles and riders $ 
get into motion, the point is reached where the $ 
hounds are let loose, the scent is found, a sudden ' 
excitement seizes every creature. Amid the j 
yelps of the dogs, the shouts of human voices, J 
the ring of merry bugles, poor Reynard makes a j 
break for the op6n, with all his pursuers in full j 
chase—the hunt has begun. ' 


Perhaps the bravest woman may be forced to 
admit that, early in her initiatory season, she had 
to shut her eyes and clench her teeth when her 
horse took his first leap; but, after that, all be¬ 
comes easy enough. Away she flies, even the 
great five-barred gate causes no nervous tremor; 
and here again not only is Constance’s exulta¬ 
tion applicable, but her wise instructions come 
in play: 

“ Then the leap. 

To see the saucy barrier and know 
The mettle that can clear it. Then yonr time 
To prove you mistress of the manage. Now 
You keep him well together for a space, 

Both horse and rider braced as you were one. 
Scanning the distance—then you give him rei 
And let him fly at it, and o'er he goes 
Light as a bird on wing.*' 

Pentheselia is over, settled securely in her 
saddle and rushing on, now so completely carried 
away by excitement that the stiff hedge beyond 
seems of no account whatever, and the eager 
horse heeds it as little. She would disdain, for 
the rest of the run, to take “a lead” from the 
master himself, riding straight to the hounds, 
regardless of ditch or wall, the one engrossing 
aspiration of her soul to be the first lady in at 
“the death,” and so have the happiness of 
receiving the reward of poor Reynard’s brush, 
which any true huntswoman prizes more than 
her choicest diamond. 

It is hard, in one’s struggle for victory, to have 
trusted too securely to one’s knowledge of the 
country, and find, after taking a “short-cut,” 
that one does not, as expected, emerge, at the 
head of the field, but quite in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, out of sight of horses and hounds, perhapa 
close to a fence or gate so high that a leap is. 
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impossible. In such case, it is agreeable to 
encounter some male rider also at fault—he can 
at least let down the bars, and there is always 
the hope that, before he has time to mount his 
horse again, one may get far enough in advance 
to distance him comfortably, thanks for his cour- 
Vol. XCIT.—23. 


tesy being a reward which can wait till some less 
momentous occasion. 

Irish hunting is even riskier sport than Eng¬ 
lish, and County Galway is the climax for blind 
ditches, breakneck walls, and every other possi¬ 
ble peril which might try the courage of Nimrod 
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“THIS ENDLESS LONGING. 


> » 


himself, jet numbers of ladies, among whom for | Let over-prudish people say what they will, no 
several seasons the late Empress of Austria was j woman can ever find a more pleasurable or 
prominent, are regular at the meets, and the j healthful amusement than that of hunting, and 
Queen of the Amazons herself never surpassed every year increases the list of feminine devotees, 
the exploits of many an Irishwoman in that! The best pack of hounds in all France is main- 
redoubtable region. j tained at the expense of a lady, the Duchess 

People still talk of the adventure & famous j d’Uyes, who, by the way, indulges in the showy 
Dublin beauty met with there some years since. \ riding-habits which have passed out of vogue in 
The run had been long and terribly difficult; the j England, and dresses her grooms in livery gay 
fair dame was leading at the finish, and the day \ enough to have pleased even Lady Salisbury 
was near its end. She had eighteen miles to j herself. 

ride, in order to reach the house where she was \ Before our Civil War, hounds were kept in 
stopping. It so chanced that not a singlevarious districts in the South, and of late years 
acquaintance went in her direction, and, with \ attempts have been made at Newport to organize 
the thoughtfulness of the true sportswoman, she ^ hunts in midsummer, a proceeding about as 
refused to allow any of the tired men to go out of \ absurd as it would be to give a garden-party at 
the way to accompany her. At the end of two \ Ottawa in Christmas-week. The amusement has 
miles, her groom s horse stumbled and lamed him- j never been at all general in the Northern States, 
self so severely that the man had to dismount and but the neighborhood of Philadelphia can boast 
lead the poor beast. The lady rode on through the two oldest and best organizations, the Gulf 
the gathering gloom, and came face to face with J Mills and the Rosetree Hunts. Numerous ladies 
a party of drunken rioters who attempted to bar j are always present at the meets, though the 
her course. She spurred her horse to a run j number of female riders is limited. But such 
and cried: “Give way, or I’ll ride over you!” ( organizations are rare, and it is very doubtful 
The fellows were so struck by her courage that j whether farmers and landowners would ever 
they separated to let her pass, saluting her with \ become complacent enough to allow the pastime 
hearty cheers as she galloped on. j to be cultivated to any great extent. 



“THIS ENDLESS LONGING.” 


BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 


Whkx we reach tho goal we long for, > What can mean this endless longing 

When the prlzo is gained at last, j For a priceless gift when sought— 

Then how worthless seems the treasure j Worthless when our hands have grasped it, 

That we sought for in the past!. ' Useless when our task is wrought ? 
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NAXOS: AN AUTUMN MYTH. 


BT ADA M 


Thb Beverly homestead stood in an intervale, 
and fertile sunny fields rolled away from it 
and melted into a woody slope which climbed up 
and up and formed the hills. 

To Anita Beverly, the Berkshire Hills seemed 
the boundary-line that shut out the world. She 
longed to live at their summit and have freer 
breathing. The quiet and seclusion of her home 
were irksome to her. Indeed, it was an anomaly 
that she, all fire and spirit, should be placed 
there, instead of in the world’s arena, where 
there was something to do, dare, or suffer. 

When a certain Beverly, given to wandering, 
took to himself a foreign wife, the stay-at-home 
members of the family expressed disapproval. 
No good could come of such marriages; the Bev- 
erlys had always intermarried with the Barlows 
and their branches, and there were fixed family- 
traditions, established ways of conducting wed¬ 
dings and funerals, which they feared this girl 
from across the sea could never fully under¬ 
stand. And when the fair young wife died, and 
her little babe was brought by its bereaved father 
to the homestead and placed in his mother’s 
arms, its great dark eyes, so unlike the Beverly 
blue ones, and peculiar little ways it had os it 
grew larger, made it more of an anomaly. By 
and, by the father died too, and the orphaned 
Anita, with her competency, became the charge 
of the unmarried sister remaining at the home¬ 
stead. 

Anita was now grown to womanhood, and her 
education completed. She had been sent to the 
school which all the Beverly young women had 
attended in turn, and there was a Barlow of 
suitable age whom it was hoped she would marry, 
but for whom she, as yet, expressed the utmost 
disdain. 

“1 am so tired of all this! ” she exclaimed, 
one morning, looking up petulantly from the 
newspaper she was reading. 

“Tired of what?” questioned Miss Beverly, 
with surprise, pausing in her occupation of sort¬ 
ing cucumbers for mixed pickles. 

“Of this place—of you—of everything,” 
declared Anita, with an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Of me—of everything—” slowly repeated 
Miss Beverly; but Anita gave her no time for 
farther speech. 


BIB pioe. 


“ Yes, of everything; and, above all, of being 
hemmed in by these hills 1 I want to get away, 
out into the world. Why don’t we go some¬ 
where—to some summer-reeort ? Everybody else 
goes. And here is page after page describing 
the delightful time people are having, and the 
lovely gowns they wear. I will not stay here in 
this dull place! ” 

And, having delivered her sentence with vehe¬ 
mence, Anita’8 hands dropped listlessly and a 
look of despair settled on her face, for she knew 
that rebellion was futile—it was only beating 
against iron bars. 

The Beverly blood always circulated calmly : 
and the aunt could no more understand her 
niece’s disquiet, and the impetuous tide that 
coursed through her veins, than could a con¬ 
tented dove in a well-ordered cote understand 
why a skylark should pine for the upper 
heaven. 

Miss Beverly still slowly sorted the cucumbers, 
and her mechanical action irritated Anita beyond 
endurance. 

“ I wish you ever thought of anything besides 
preserves and pickles,” she exclaimed. 

“ I wish you occasionally thought of something 
as useful. And all this nonsense about going 
somewhere because other people dol Why 
exohango our cool largo rooms for small uncom¬ 
fortable ones ? Why go and sit in the sand and 
be eaten by mosquitoes? Why—” 

“Oh, Aunt Jane!” interrupted Anita, des¬ 
perately; “why cannot you understand? This 
is all well enough, but I want a change.” 

“ Oh! ” said Miss Beverly, grimly and sarcas¬ 
tically, having no patience with her niece’s vaga¬ 
ries; for what truo Beverly ever desired to leave 
his home, which was always more of a country- 
place than farmhouse, in order to roll in the 
sand or dip up and down in the water in a cos¬ 
tume which made her blush to think of? “ Why 
not take your hammock and other idle equip¬ 
ment, and go to the woods ? Then draw on that 
vivid imagination of yours, and fancy yourself 
in the Adirondocks or elsewhere.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion; I believe I 
will,” answered Anita, in a voiee that had a 
suspicion of tears in it. 

There was a spot in the Beverly acres where 
a little stream, after brawling and tumbling for 

(421) 
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some rods, diverged and embraced a bit of ] 
ground, thus forming a miniature island. A pine | 
and a few other smaller trees grew on it, and j 
mainland was reached by a fallen tree-trunk, j 
The isolation of the place pleased Anita, who, 
with no little difficulty, transferred her belong¬ 
ings—hammock, sketching-material, books, and 
luncheon—across the rustic bridge. 

It was early September; but there was, as 
yet, little hint of autumn—just a dash of 
crimson here and there and a melancholy note 
from the bluebird, who knew too well that 
winter was not far behind. The sunshine fell j 
warm and golden, the breeze blew softly, and j 
Anita’8 troubled spirit was soothed. Then she 
bethought herself that it was necessary to select j 
a name for her island. Several passed through 
her mind, but “ Naxos ” was uppermost. 44 Why 
‘ Naxos’ ?” she questioned. 44 1 have no Theseus 
to sail far, far away.” Still, she christened it 
“Naxos.” Then she fell to drawing grotesque 
figures in her sketch-book, and finally to read¬ 
ing; then, leaning her head against the tree- 
trunk, went fast asleep, only to be awakened 
by feeling some cold substance brush against her 
hand, and to hear “Down, sir—down!” in a 
deep masculine voice. 

When she collected her senses enough to see 
what was really going on about, she saw that 
her dress was soiled by the wet paws of a 
dog, and that his master was reprimanding him 
for it—in short, that her island was invaded. 
When she rose to her feet, to assure the master 
of the dog that it mattered not in the least about 
the dress, that it was gingham and would wash, 
she saw that he was extremely handsome, with 
laughing blue eyes and cheeks ruddy with the 
sun, that he was tall and stalwart, and that his 
equipment betokened a gentleman. He begged 
her pardon for following his dog upon the island, 
but said that he had feared the brute would 
demolish her sketch-book, and ended his speech 
with: 

“ I hardly expected to find a hamadryad, on 
my shooting-expedition.” 

“ Nor I to have my quiet disturbed by Nim¬ 
rod.” 

Then they both laughed, and fell to talking— 
he of her sketches, and she of his sport. 

Furtive glances showed him that she was 
slight, with soft dark eyes and an abundance 
of hair just between brown and gold, and that 
she had a fair patrician face. Then, as there 
seemed no excuse for lingering, the sportsman, 
followed by his dog, went off toward the sunset, 
his gay gamebag and glittering gun showing 
bravely. Anita noted his careless swinging 


gait and the grace with whioh he lifted his 
hat just before he passed from view, and felt 
that something bright had passed from the day. 

The next morning, there was further culinary 
operation. Anita sat piercing the purple skin 
of luscious plums with little darts of cinnamon 
and cloves, while Miss Beverly was carefully 
weighing and measuring certain other ingredi¬ 
ents. It is natural for the young to be con¬ 
fidential, and Anita prepared to relate her 
adventure. She began by saying: 

“Auntie, did you know there were hamadryads 
in our woods?” 

Miss Beverly, who understood her imperfectly, 
besides being engrossed with one pound of sugar 
to one pint of vinegar, replied in an absent tone: 

“ I hope you brought none home with you. 
Do you remember when, after you helped me 
with the preserved blackberries, I found a horrid 
thing you palled an * eyed elater ’ in one of the 
cans ? Ugh ! it makes me sick to think of it.” 

Anita, convulsed with laughter, only said: 

“ But hamadryads haven’t the jumping*power 
of the elater.” Then somebody came in, and 
there was no more chance for confidence. 

Anita went again to Naxos; she had elected 
to spend every pleasant day there, and, this 
time, she read a charming novel. And, when 
a voice—-which, after having been heard once, 
was familiar-—said : 44 Please, may I cross the 
bridge?” she felt a sense of intrusion, and 
answered coolly: “ Why not stay on that sunny 
bank? It looks very comfortable.” 

“ What are you reading?” he called across. 

“An English society-novel, in which people 
go to balls, and ride, and hunt, and come home 
and drink tea, and wear lovely gowns—do 
everything, in fact, that I never do.” 

“Is it possible I catch & note of discontent 
here, so distant from 

* The turmoil tad, men misname life 1 ? gp 

Here, which I should take to be the abode of 
perfect peace?” 

“Were you ever hemmed in by the eternal 
hills, with no knowledge of the outside world 
except that gained from newspapers?” 

“ Ah, but who can discuss or argue .across 
a noisy brook ? Pardon and permit me.” And 
he swung himself easily over, and asked if he 
might be seated. “ Speaking of the bills, 
I should think, if surrounded by them, one 
would feel a sense of protection from the world.” 

“ Instead, I feel imprisoned. Every year, the 
circle seems to grow narrower. I fancy it will 
close in a ring smaller than my body and crush 
me, one of these days.” 

Then, to change to impersonal topics, Anita 
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asked him how he could have the heart to shoot 
the beautiful belted kingfisher that was hanging 
from the gamebag. 

“Typical of all that is faithful,” she said. 
“You know the myth?” 

“Yes. But who believes in myths?” And 
he smiled, showing white even teeth beneath 
a tawny mustache. 

“1 do; I have nothing else to occupy me. 
1 know the spot where poor Procris was slain; 
I know the clump of trees which shade Pan 
from the noonday sun.” 

“And now Nimrod is added to the list of your 
mythical acquaintances.” And, after more idle 
talk, they grew confidential, and Anita learned 
that the huntsman’s name was Douglas Grant, 
and that, tired of the fashionable resorts and of 
people, he sought recreation and change in the 
hill-country. He was stopping at a little inn 
in a neighboring town, and usually spent the 
whole of every hue day in the woods. 

The next morning, Anita essayed again to tell 
Miss Beverly of her new acquaintance, but 
some interruption prevented; and, after that, 
it seemed not an easy subject to broach. As she 
had the habit of going out to sketch, and always 
eqjoyed perfect freedom of action, her frequent 
absence was unnoted. 

Somehow, Grant’s hunting-excursion always 
brought him near Naxos. But Anita’s purity 
and unconventionality never for a moment per¬ 
mitted her to think that she ought not to have 
the dangerous pleasure of those long talks with 
the handsome stranger, who knew all about the 
things which most interested her—books, music, 
and the doings of the world. He, in turn, 
regarded her reverentially, not offending her ear 
with idle gallantry. 

The days passed, till one dawned on which 
Anita heard Grant’s approaching footsteps with 
crimsoning cheeks, and met his eager glance of 
welcome with downcast eyes: for Eros roamed 
the grove with other divinities, and his arrows 
never failed their mark. That day, for the first 
time, there was restraint. Grant brought a new 
book and read it aloud; then they talked of the 
poem, and of that only. But, when he bade her 
farewell, he could not resist the impulse to bend 
and imprint a kiss on her slender hand, while 
she looked at him appealingly, with a shy 
startled expression in her dark eyes—just the 
look of a frightened fawn, Grant thought, angry 
with himself. 

“ I might better have called my island ‘ Para¬ 
dise,’ than * Naxos,’ ” scud Anita to herself, the 
next day. “For was there ever anything so 
beautiful as all this?” She could look out from 


her shady bower and see the distant hills lying 
like purple islands in a sea of golden haze. The 
sun filtered through the leaves, and cast broken 
shadows on the water, in which were mirrored 
dainty clumps of fern and the crimson beauty 
of a Virginia-creeper that climbed an overhang¬ 
ing tree with blood-red fingers. Then there was 
the sweet thrilling hum of a myriad of insects, 
soothing as a lullaby. Anita leaned her head 
on her hand and dreamed. Her hat had fallen 
off, and the beautiful brown hair escaped in little 
soft rings about her forehead; the long dark 
lashes swept her delicately-tinted cheeks, and 
there was a happy curve to her lips, as if they 
closed over some sweet unuttered word. Her 
gray flannel dress was loosely attached at her 
throat with a broad ribbon, and a great bunch of 
golden-rod and purple asters, carelessly fastened 
in her belt, rose and fell with every heart-throb. 

To Grant, it was entering Paradise, to be in 
her presence; and he cleared the little stream 
at a bound and stood before her, flushed and 
handsome. 

“Anita! ” he said, softly, then added: “ I beg 
your pardon—but it is such a beautiful name, 
that I could not help saying it.” 

She rose to greet him; he took both slender 
hands in his and looked down into her lovely 
face. He meant to tell her of a telegram he 
had just received, but, instead, impetuously 
exclaimed: 

“Anita, I love you—love you 1 ” 

She gave a swift shy glance into the tender 
eager free, then dropped her lids, a great wave 
of crimson stealing over cheek and throat, and 
looked so divinely fair, so responsive to the 
passion of her lover, that he put out his arms, 
then suddenly turned away. 

“God forgive me!” he cried, hoarsely; 
“I never meant to tell you this.” He leaned 
against a tree, as if his strength had deserted 
him; then he came and stood near her again, 
saying in a broken voice: “ Do not look at me 
reproachfully with your innocent eyes. Do not 
despise me. But 1 have no right to say ‘ 1 love 
you,’ because 1 am not a free man.” 

Then Anita stood straight and proud, changed 
in an instant from an impulsive girl to a calm 
woman, while Grant hurried on incoherently 
about an unhappy engagement with a cousin 
whom he had never loved, but whose unfortunate 
attachment to him so affected her health that, in 
an unguarded moment, he was overpersuaded by 
mutual relatives and had asked her to be his 
wife. And only this morning, he had received 
a telegram calling him home: the marriage-day 
had been set—he must go. 
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It was characteristic of the Beverlys to be 
calm in emergency. And Anita, for once, was 
thankful that this trait overmastered her foreign 
impetuosity and enabled her to hear him through 
and to answer quietly: 

“ Do not trouble yourself to speak of unhappy 
family-relations, but tell me of your telegram. 
Fou go soon? I am sorry. You will miss the : 
best of the shooting.” Then she held out her 
hand. “This time it will be ‘good-bye,’ instead 
of ‘au revoir,’ and I am sure I have to thank 
you for many pleasant hours.” 

Grant took her hand, holding it for an instant; 
but it lay cold and passive in his. He looked 
in her eyes; but they were inscrutable. Then, 
vaulting the brook, he passed out of her presence. 

She watched him move down the dim aisles < 
of the wood; and when, at the very last, he \ 
turned with an imploring and despairing gesture < 
and sho made no sign, “She does not care,” \ 
he thought: “I alone suffer. It is better so.” $ 

But, an hour after, as he came softly back for < 
a last look at the scene of so much happiness i 


and regret, and perhaps to find some memento, 
the sound of convulsive sobs met his ear: and 
there was Anita, prone on the ground, her head 
pillowed on her arms. A mad impulse urged 
him to spring to her side, raise her from the 
cold unsympathetic earth, rest her head on his 
breast, and kiss away the tears; but he did not 
dare betray his presence, and only murmured: 
“ Forgive me, forgive me,” walking softly away 
with bowed head, pale face, and a dnll pain at 
his heart. 

And often, out in the world—in the midst of 
gayety, in the whirl of the dance, in the light 
and glitter of brilliant assemblages—there comes 
the same dull pain, and there rises before him 
the sad vision of a beautiful girl weeping' a 
woman’s bitterest tears. 

Do you suppose September ever held such 
glory for Anita again ? That the sky was ever so 
softly blue ? That there were ever such purple 
mist and golden haxe, 6uch crimson and rnsset 
beauty to the trees? Ah, no! Once stranded 
on Naxos, nothing can be the same again. 


MY STATUE. 

BY RUTH ARGYLE. 


Cold as tho statue that Pygmalion warmed 
To life with love’s first kiss. 

She stood beneath the moon’s soft silv’ry beams 
On such a night os this. 

Truth lay within her eyes’ clear azure depths. 
Like some translucent gem, 

While modesty’s encircling mantlo fell 
E’en to her garmont’s hem. 

About her feet tho grosses whispered low, 

As if in sudden fear 
At finding so much dainty loveliness 
Standing to them auear. 

Upon the snowy marble of her brow, 

Uplifted to tho sky. 


Like mute caresses, the soft lustrous waves 
Of her dark hair did lie. 

Her taper fingers tore a flower in twain 
With their white frosty tips. 

While not the shadow of a smile dared touch 
The proud curves of her lips. 

Could love give to this statue warmth and life? 

“Ah, I would rather die. 

Slain by tho lightning of thiue eyes, than live 
Without thy love,” I cry. 

A rosy flush, creeping from lip to brow. 

The lovely statue warms— 

And ’tis a woman yields with tender grace 
To love’s encircling arms l 


TELL HIM! OH, TELL HIM! 

BY ANNA J. GRANNI8S. 


Tcll him ! oh, tell himl Tho low tender music 
Breathing wonderful chords by his masterly skill— 
Tell him, again I live over their sweetness, 

Hearing in fancy the melody still. 

Toll him, e’en now my susceptible senses 
Hoar—aye, and thrill with as keen a delight 
As when tho mocking-binl listened to follow 
The wildly sweet notes ho threw out to the night. 

Lend me your wings, oh sweet-throated songster, 
Lend me your wings till I hio mo away. 


j For glad would I fly and hover above him, 

; To watch the white fingers which gleam as they play. 

1 Nay? Then bear ye the message, and you too, ye night-winds, 
| Go breathe through his casement a slghiug so faint 
5 That none savo tho ear of the pbiycr could catch it 

< Or hear in its murmur a maiden’s low plaint. 

s Tell him there woke, by the breath of his music, 

| A joy that is kin to a feeling of pain, 

< For the song has been sung, and the playing is ended, 

' While my car listens yet for the sweeter refrain. 
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THE HOUSE IN BOWLING-GREEN. 


BT IDOAK FAWCETT, AUTHOR OF ‘ 

CHAPTER I. 

Between sixty and seventy years ago, there 
was hardly a single citizen of New York who 
oould account himself more prosperously posi¬ 
tioned than Mr. Paul Van Duzer. His low 
broad brick mansion, with its slender iron rail¬ 
ings. its white arched doorway, and its salient 
wooden dormer-windows, occupied one corner of 
a certain street which opened directly upon the 
breezy amplitude of Bowling-Green. Mirny a 
summer evening, Paul Van Duzer would sit at 
the windows of his “parlor”—such a bit of 
modern nomenclature as a “ drawing-room ” 
was quite unknown then—and feel the fresh 
breezes blow across the Battery from the 
bay. Mr. Van Duzer did not approve of people 
summering out of town, nis father, who had 
been a friend of Washington and had fought 
with distinction in three or four of the Revolu¬ 
tionary battles, had considered New York quite 
a good and pleasant enough spot for spending 
both the summer and winter. 

Perhaps, in many ways, New York was a 
pleasanter place at that time than it is now. 
Fifth Avenue, with its brown-stone smartness 
and opulence, was unknown; in its place was 
a mere rural highroad, striking northward from 
Washington Square. The commercial bustle of 
Broadway was yet a future development. The 
city itself would have looked, in any trust¬ 
worthy map drawn of it. but a small invasion 
of clustered streets at the edge of the Man¬ 
hattan Island which it now more than covers. 
Socially speaking, too, it was a small enough 
town, with only a few “leading” citizens for 
its paragons and representatives; and doubtless 
the chief of even this select body was Mr. Paul 
Van Duzer. 

A good many of his friends might have 
admitted to you that he was a hard man. But 
then, a certain amount of hardness was expected 
of a person so massively and solidly reputable. 
More than once, of a Sunday morning, he had 
been pointed out to strangers with pride, as he 
walked to or from church with Mrs. Van Duzer 
on his arm, and one daughter at the latter lady’s 
side, while a son and another daughter deco¬ 
rously brought up the rear. 

“ He comes of our real old Dutch stock,” peo¬ 
ple would say of him; and perhaps, in different 


‘A GENTLEMAN OF III8CRE,” ETC 

cases and according to different dogrees and 
phases of veneration, they would add: “ Just 

observe bow finely he carries that large figure of 
his. He is fiftyfour, but I don’t believe anyono 
would take him for over fortyfour. Thoso aro 
his three children. The taller of the two girls 
is Agnes; you see, she has her mother’s dark 
hair and eyes, but a much gentler expression 
than Mrs. Van Duzer ever thought of wearing. 
Rhoda is the younger sister, with the wavy blonde 
hair and the arch roguish sort of mouth. She’s 
the life of the family, is Rhoda; but her parents 
do not believe in too much levity among young 
people, and llhoda has quite often to be repri¬ 
manded for lior excess of gayety. That soven- 
teen-year-old boy, with the trim shape and clear- 
cut face, is Ogden Van Duzer, the only boy of 
the family. He will soon enter into the mercan¬ 
tile office of his father. Mr. Van Duzer is in 
the West India trade, you know, and lias 
amassed from it already a fine fortune, though 
ho inherited at least fifty thousand dollars when 
old General Van Duzer died. He does not 
believe in sending young gentlemen to college, so 
that Ogden will receive a good plain school-edu¬ 
cation and nothing more.” 

There was a number of other points on which 
Paul Van Dozer held most decided opinions. 
Regarding these, he had made up his mind so 
thoroughly that to move his Dutch obstinacy 
would hove been like seeking to dislocate Staten 
Island from its sea-bed. He liad married a 
woman whose entire congeniality with him in 
almost every particular was easily evident. 
Mrs. Van Duzer had been a Miss Van Vechten 
before her marriage, and, though handsome after 
a somewhat austere type, she had won no suitors 
until her present husband sought her hand. 
Then she readily acquiesced, and proudly 
declared that she had found the one man in her 
native city whose wife she could ever dream of 
becoming. The world declared it a most perfect 
union. They had brought up their three chil¬ 
dren with a mixture of ideas that were aristo¬ 
cratic and ascetic. The house in Bowling-Green 
was rigidly exclusive; to pass its threshold and 
be on terms of intimacy with any of its inmates, 
you must show at all times the most flawless 
credentials. Now that Agnes was twenty and 
Rhoda only about a year her junior, the girls 
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were permitted to “entertain” in a quiet and j CHAPTER II. 

solemnly subdued way. But tbeir list oi j Until tbe last visit which they had made 
acquaintances underwent the most careful scru- j South, Mr. and Mrs. Van Duzer had left their 
tiny on the part of their parents. Both Mr. daughters in the charge of a grim and exceed- 
nnd Mrs. Van Duzer had a horror of “new peo-, ingly straitlaced old governess, whose power 
pie,” which they endeavored to make their , of discipline was unrivaled and whose realiza- 
daughters warmly share. On several occasions, j tion on all subjects connected with propriety 
Rhodn had shown signs of rebellion and had | was sweepingly inclusive. But Miss Cobb had 
sought to cultivate friendship with schoolmates j been dead these three or four years, and, when 
of her own sex who were declared objectionable j it became time for the next visit South, Agnes 
simply because their names had no familiar y herself was left os temporary head of the family, 
patrician sound. As for male acquaintances, This was a great step for her parents to take, 
these were still more jealously watched. The J Agnes, it was true, had been so admirably reared, 
Messrs. Van Twiller, Ten Eyck, Stuyvesant, Van ? and represented so comprehensively all that was 
Schuylkill, and a few other young scions of irre- \ duteous and conventional, as to make even one 
proachably Knickerbocker stock, were always \ look into her serene maidenly face a recognition 
welcome if they “ dropped in ” of an evening. < of her trustworthiness. But still, it was argued, 
The matrimonial opportunities of both the girls l her .age barely passed twenty; and twenty was 
were considered most inflexibly to lie in this \ perilously young for a position at once undefended 
and in no other direction. A prince of the j aad responsible. 

blood would probably have been thought quite J “ Well, they’re really going to leave us, 

unsatisfactory as a son-in-law, by either Mr. Van Agnes,” said her sister Rhoda, one afternoon. 
Duzer or his wife. They detested foreigners “ Father’s at last made up his mind, though 

with that provincial distrust which was a result I think mother was willing enough a day or 

of their early restricted education. They had two ago.” 

neither of them ever been abroad, and neither Agnes smiled, in her gentle and slightly 

ever expected to go. London was for them a pensive way. 

nest of supercilious “Britishers,” and Paris ai “I can’t see how there could be the least 
gilded den of iniquity. America was the only danger, Rhoda,” she answered: “can you? 

country on the globe worth living in, and New Mother has simply to give me the keys of the 

York its most delectable metropolis. They some- closets, and to tell our three servauts that they 
times went South, where they had Virginia rela- must obey my orders.” 

tions whom they held in the highest respect. “And shall you be authorized, I wonder, to 
These visits were the great events of their placid box Ogden’s ears just as father does, whenever 
lives. Mrs. Van Duzer would talk for months he displeases you?” 

afterward of the magnificent hospitality which “ Ogden never displeases me,” said Agnes, 
they had received from the Prestons, the Pinck- with a little shake of the head. “And oh, 
neys, or the Randolphs. They considered that, Rhoda, do you know I think it is so dreadful 

next to being a Knickerbocker, dwelling in a j for father ever to strike him. I wish I dared 
sleepy brick edifice on Bowling-Green, there was tell father how dreadful I think it is.” 
nothing so genuinely fine as to be a Southern “I don’t believe you ever killed a mosquito 
planter, surrounded by his obedient servants and in your life,” said Rhoda, throwing an arm 
dispensing lavish and almost regal entertain- : about Agnes's neck and putting her rose-tinted 
ment. {cheek against her sister’s paler one: “you’d 

Everything in the Van Duzer household was merely brush it away and forgive it, even when 
on so severely economical a plan, that its pre-; it was biting you horribly. You’re a saint, 
siding powers must have been penetrated by a : Saint Agnes—how pretty it sounds! There was 
sense of its asceticism whenever they returned one of that name—wasn’t there?” 
from these periodical trips to Virginia. But no “Oh, hush, Rhoda; please hush, dear. You 
modification ever took place in the methodical know how it annoys mother to have you talk in 
rigor with which their own household - affairs that careless way.” 

were managed. Perhaps they secretly held ^ Rhoda dropped her lucent blue eyes for an 
those Southern kindred, with their stables fall of j instant. 

blooded horses and their retinue of obsequious J “ I’m beginning to think there are quite too 
servants, to be wholly undesirable except as a many things that annoy mother, and father 
picturesque variation upon their own sober and j also,” she murmured. 

homespun experienoe. * The color died from Agnes’s face. She had 
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always thought her sister rather daring than 
otherwise; but there was a temerity in this last 
speech that struok her as absolutely audacious. 
A moment afterward, however, the younger girl 
continued, with lowered voice and a furtive 
glance toward the door of the room they just 
tuen occupied: 

“ Now, Agnes, you know as well as I do, dear, 
that we have been brought up in a fearfully 
strict style. I believe there are not two girls in 
New York who have had to obey as many rules 
or to move inside of closer bounds, and at last 
I, for one, feel like rebelling.” 

“Rebelling? Oh, Rhoda!” 

“Ogden and I had a talk, yesterday, about 
his being actually forbidden to bring that young 
friend of his—Charles Rathburne—to the house. 
A nicer and more gentlemanly young man* you 
couldn't meet if you were to walk from ti.e 
Battery to Grand Street. And do you know 
why mother didn’t wish him to come here?” 

“Why?” faltered Agnes. Poor meek girl, 
she felt just then like the darkest of conspirators. 

“On our account,” declared Rhoda, setting 
her blonde head a little backward and surveying 
Agnes as if she expected a handsome tribute of 
sympathetic astonishment. “ Yes, your account 
and mine. Mother as much as told Ogden so. 
Charles Rathburne’s father is in the leather- 
business or something like that, and father 
doesn’t know much about him, and mother says 
that nobody of her acquaintance visits his 
mother. So, as he’s good-looking and rather 
attractive, he’s decided to be a quicksand of 
danger for us. Oh, it’s all too irritating! 
Ogden's heard, lately, that our neighbors here 
in Bowling-Green have nicknamed this house 
‘the jail.’ I suppose, while our jailers are 
away, we’ll not be allowed a single visitor 
whatever.” 

But here Rhoda was mistaken: Mrs. Van 
Duzer, in her most tranquil and august tone, 
informed Agnes, on the eve of departure, as to 
just those guests whom she deemed it advisable, 
during her absence, to entertain. The list made 
Rhoda bite her lips in secret vexation; it con¬ 
tained scarcely the name of a single youth whom 
she did not hold to be ineffably stupid. 

The further rules and vetoes which were 
imposed by these two departing authorities were, 
some of them, no less stringent than absurd. 
Ogden, with a reckless laugh, exelaimed, not 
long after the carriage which bore them to the 
vessel had rolled off: 

“ Well, 1 wonder if mother and father actually 
think I’m going to bed, every night they’re 
away, at precisely ten o’clock.” 


$ Rhoda echoed his laugh. 

| “ Or that I,” she said, “ am never to walk out 

j alone in the streets.” 

< “But Ogden—Rhoda,” struck in Agnes, with 
\ a -frightened look: “ you both received such 
s positive orders, you know.” 

\ “Who cares if we did?” cried Ogden, not 
a little hotly. “ We’re no longer children ; and, 
even if we were, I think such treatment would 
be nonsensically severe.” Ogden folded his 
hands behind him, at this point, and began to 
pace the floor of the apartment with a grand air. 
“Oh, I’ve been observing, looking about me,” 
he pursued. “I’ve noticed how other young 
people are brought up. We’ll all three have to 
make a stand, sooner or later; there’ll have to 
come a revolution, open and detiont.” 

“Oh, Ogden ! ” murmured Agnes. 

“One thing,” Ogden went on, “ I have firmly 
made up my mind to do—and that is, to learn 
French, if I'm possessed of brain enough.” 

“Learn French?” murmured Agnes. “But, 
Ogden, I thought father told you that, apart 
from there being no necessity of your knowing 
the language at all, he seriously objected to your 
learning it.” 

“I’m quite well aware that he expressed him¬ 
self just in that ridiculous way,” returned Ogden, 
rather haughtily. “ But there’s a charming 
young Frenchman at school, who has taken some 
of the mathematical classes while Mr. Folsom is 
in Boston. His name is Olivier—Pierre Olivier. 
He’s offered to give me lessons. Oh, he’s a 
glorious chap—so good and kind to the boys. 
He was a boy himself not so very long ago— 
he’s only twenty five—and he remembers it.” 

“ Do you mean that he will give you lessons 
at school?” asked Agnes. 

She adored Ogden, to the root of her gentle 
amiable being, and it cast a shade of worriment 
over her sweet face now as she thought of how 
sternly his mutiny might be received hereafter. 

“ No; I mean here.” 

“ Here, in our own house?” 

“Yes.” 

Agnes laid her hand on her brother’s arm. 

“Oh, father will be sure to hear of it,” she 
pleaded. “And then, think how terribly angry 
it will make him.' Ogden, do give up the idea; 

promise me you will. I know it’s very unjust_ 

it’s even most tyrannical—in father, to say that 
you shall not learn French; but then it almost 
breaks my heart to think of what he might do, 
if you deliberately went against his wish like 
this.” 

Agnes continued her entreaty; but Ogden, 
though he heeded it, would not aocede to it. 
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Rhoda eagerly supported him in his new 
determination; and Agnes, reflecting upon the 
domestic tempest which might some day gather 
over her dear young brother’s head, w'ould 
secretly tremble at his rashness. 

But her alarm was soon replaced by a very 
different sort of emotion : Pierre Olivier, during 
his periodical visits at the house in Bowling- 
Green, could not fail to meet both of Ogden’s 
sisters. He was an extremely handsome fellow, 
with dark eyes that shone fascinatingly from an 
olive-tinted face. It was just the sort of face 
to be chiefly responsible in a romantic attach¬ 
ment. But Olivier’s manner was also the per¬ 
fection of suavity and grace, while his varied 
accomplishments made almost every other man 
of his own age in the provincial atmosphere that 
he breathed seem, to girls like Agnes and Rhoda, 
dull and tiresome by contrast. He was penniless 
except for the salary which he drew from the 
school where Ogden had met him; he came of 
a ruined French family, once notable and even 
distinguished. His mental faculties were all 
fine; but, morally* he was rather a “flaneur,” 
lacking energy enough to put to brilliant profit 
the education with which earlier conditions of 
prosperity had equipped him. 

Agnes attracted him, from the first moment that 
he was presented to her. He had often fancied 
himself in love before, but he now rapidly realized 
that every other attachment of his life had been 
the merest prelude to the present one. Gifted 
with delightful conversational power, knowing 
much of the most refined European circles, pos¬ 
sessed of a tenor voice which admirably suited 
the limitation of amateur performance, though it 
might not have appeared remarkable elsewhere, 
Olivier was just the man to dazzle and charm a 
girl for whom his graceful personality offered so 
much of novelty and surprise. 

Rhoda and Ogden saw how matters lay, almost 
before Agnes herself was fully aware of her own 
complete infatuation. The brother and the 
younger sister, one day, made an excited 
confession to each other of their new and 
bewilderiug conviction. Rhoda’s eyes were 
sparkling vivaciously, as she said: 

“Oh, Ogden, there isn’t the least doubt about 
it! I thought, three or four days ago, that I 
might be mistaken. But no; Agnes has lost her 
heart, for good and all.” 

“And so has Olivier,” returned Ogden, with 
an oracular nod of the head. 

“ Has—has he told you anything that makes 
you believe so?” hurriedly questioned Rhoda. 

“ He told me he thought Agnes the loveliest 
girl he had ever seen.” 


Rhoda broke into a perturbed little trill of 
laughter. 

“ Oh, what do you suppose will be the end of 
it?” she asked, clasping both hands together 
with tremulous anxiety. 

“ End of it? ” replied Ogden, trying to speak 
the words phlegmatically, but betraying his 
secret agitation at the extraordinary turn of 
affairs. “Why, what is the only natural end, 
you goosie? He ll ask her to marry him, of 
course. They always do, in such cases.” 

“ But only reflect, Ogden: mother and father 
will be back in two weeks or so.” 

“Well?” 

“ They will both be wild with anger. You 
know how they detest all foreigners. Don’t you 
think it w’ould be well for you to warn Monsieur 
Olivier in time? 1 mean, you know, before the 
matter gets too far.” 

“I’m afraid it has got too for already,” said 
Ogden ; “ I don’t believe anything either you or 
I could say, Rhoda, would prevent it from taking 
one course now.” 


CHAPTER III. 

And Ogden was quite right. For Olivier to 
declare his passion had grown inevitable, and 
for Agnes to respond by admitting its full return 
was equally so. There was a sort of engage¬ 
ment, soon, regarding whose existence Ogden 
and Rhoda were made confidants. It was a 
very sad and almost a terrified kind of betrothal 
on Agnes's side. She clearly understood the 
obstacles that loomed before her, black and 
menacing. But she loved Olivier well enough to 
await them with a certain unflinching fortitude. 

“ We’ll all three have to face the music,” said 
Ogden, one day; “when they come home, 
Agnes, Rhoda and I will stand by you.” 

“Thanks,” 9aid Agnes, with a slight pained 
Bmile; “ but I would rather take all the blame 
on myself. I am the one who should do so. I 
want them to see Pierre first, before they learn 
that we—we are engaged.” 

“ Mother will look at him through her glasses 
as if he were something that had strayed from a 
museum.” said Rhoda, mournftdly. 

“And father,” struck in Ogden, “ will act as 
if it would be an exquisite pleasure to show him 
the door.” 

This was very much the manner in which, on 
the afternoon of their arrival in town, Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Dueer did behave to poor Olivier. It 
had been pre-arranged that they should find 
him seated in the parlor when they crossed the 
threshold of their house. After Agnes had 
kissed her parents, she quietly presented him. 
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Olivier did not stay very long, nor had it been 
intended that he should do so. The returned trav¬ 
elers had a good deal to talk about in the way of 
events connected with their recent absence from 
home, but it was soon evident to all three of 
their children that displeasure was brooding 
darkly in their spirits. Olivier’s accent betrayed 
him to be a foreigner, even if his swarthy com¬ 
plexion and decidedly French name had not 
done this with still greater promptness* Mrs. 
Van Duzer sat nervously fingering at the bonnet- 
strings that she had lately untied, while her 
secret indignation, struggling against the require¬ 
ment of proper courtesy, was manifest in 
repeated glances toward her eldest daughter. 
As for Paul Van Duzer, he would probably have 
addressed some pointed and not over-civil ques¬ 
tion to Olivier, requiring an answer fraught 
with direct information about that young gentle¬ 
man’s actual identity, if the latter had not 
so soon made his almost painfully awkward 
adieu. 

The hall-door had not closed behind him before 
Mr. Van Duzer’s query rang sharply: 

“ Who is that man ? ” 

His wife looked the same question, while her 
gaze dwelt on her hnsband’s face, with a stern¬ 
ness quite equal to his own, and then slowly 
transferred itself to the face of Agnes, following 
the paternal eyes. 

Agnes returned the look calmly. She sat 
quite still before her parents, with both hands in 
her lap. Rhoda slipped to her side, leaving 
Ogden, but the elder sister did not seem to be 
aware of this act. 

“The gentleman, father,” said Agnes, “is 
Monsieur Pierre Olivier. He is a Frenchman.” 

“A Frenchman?” echoed Mrs. Van Duzer. 
“ What is he doing here? How is it that you 
all come to know him?” 

Ogden spoke now. 

“ We all come to know him,” said Ogden, 
“ because he has been giving me French lessons.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Duzer exchanged a look of 
consternation. 

“ Did I not forbid you to take lessons in that 
language?” asked the former, with clouding 
broW. His anger was so blended with amaze¬ 
ment that it could not yet find full expression. 
There were few things capable of surprising Mr. 
Paul Van Duzer more keenly than the insurrec¬ 
tion or even the partial insubordination of either 
of his children. The family-despot is nearly 
always a flourishing product in just such a social 
atmosphere as this of New York more than a 
half-century ago. In all communities where civ¬ 
ilization has been of the repressed sort, we find 


the rule of the parent—which should always 
exhibit so sweet a commingling of arbitration 
and love, of decision and tenderness—verging 
upon unwholesome tyranny. 

“ Yes, father,” answered Ogden, slowly inclin¬ 
ing his head; “ you did forbid me to learn 
French. But I thought such an order from you 
quite unfair and unjust, and I disobeyed it.” 

Van Duzer sprang to his feet. 

“ How dared you do so?” he exclaimed. 

His wife rose almost at the same moment. She 
caught her husband*s hand and held it tightly, 
while they both regarded their son. 

With all her native austerity, Mrs. Van Duzer, 
separated for nearly six weeks from Ogden, felt 
the maternal impulse warm and stir within her. 
She thought this contumacy something horrible, 
even unpardonable, in her boy; but the infliction 
upon him of even a deserved punishment seemed 
to her at this hour a merciless measure. 

“Wait,” she said to her husband; “he may 
explain. Wait, Paul, and let him speak.” 

The words were low, but Ogden heard them. 
A slightly bitter smile crossed his handsome 
young face. 

“ I have never been allowed to speak,” he 
said, with a high calm voice that did not show a 
tremor. “ I have always been treated as if I were 
a worthless inferior, who had neither the right nor 
the power to think for himself on any subject. 
I wanted to learn French, father, and 1 told you 
so. You refused to let me learn it, and I had 
reached an age when—” 

“ Not another word, sir I ” cried Van Duzer, 
as he flung away his wife’s clasping hand and 
rushed toward the son who had presumed thus 
to brave his authority. 

But, before he had taken three steps toward 
Ogden, Agnes had hurried in front of her 
brother. 

“No, father,” she exclaimed, “you must not 
strike Ogden—you must not even dream of pun¬ 
ishing him. He acts as he does simply for one 
reason: he wishes to provoke you against him¬ 
self, that he may shield mo—for the time, at 
least—against your displeasure.” 

“ Hush, Agnes I” came sharply from Ogden’s 
lips. 

But Agnes would not keep silent. 

“ No, no,” she went on ; “ what I say is true. 
Ogden did ask Monsieur Olivier to give him 
lessons in French. It Was disobedient in him, I 
allow. But—” 

“ You allow that it was disobedient, Agnes?” 
here broke in her mother, with a tone of haugh¬ 
tiest challenge. “ That is certainly a great con¬ 
cession upon your part. You appear to treat 
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this question as if there were some doubt con¬ 
cerning Ogden’s real behavior.” 

“Oh, I am not treating the question at all,” 
burst forth Agnes, in a voice which made her 
mother almost wonder if it were her eldest 
daughter who spoke, so assertive, so emphatic, 
so wholly uncharacteristic was the answer now 
given “ I wish merely to tell you both—yes, 
both, mother and father—that you must save all 
your harshness, and reproof, and heaven knows 
what else, for me—for me only—I alone deserve 
them!” 

There was a dead silence of several seconds. 
With hands outstretched, Agues still stood before 
her brother. 

His astonishment actually cooled Van Duzer’s 
rage; he scanned his wife’s countenance, but 
her eyes were riveted upon the face of Agnes, 
with a look of incredulous wonder. 

“What does the girl mean?” he questioned. 

“Oh, Agnes, you need not have told it yet,” 
Ogden exclaimed. 

“No, no, Agnesi” said Rhoda, speaking for 
the first time and gliding across the room once 
more to her sister s side. 

“But I will tell it—I must tell it,” said 
Agnes. 

She caught the hand which Rhoda extended 
to her; and then, while she retained this hand, 
as if its contact and pressure might serve as a 
fortifying stimulus, she proceeded in a clear firm 
voice: 

“ I love Monsieur Olivier, and I have prom¬ 
ised to marry him. He loves me, and he is a 
gentleman. I am old enough to choose for 
myself, and I have chosen. There, it is all told 
in just those few words. I don’t wisji to go 
against your desire, but I beg that you will both 
see more of him before you condemn him. I 
am not willful; I have never shown myself so, 
as you must admit. If I ever seem undutiful or 
obstinate, it will be because you have forced me 
to take that course. 1 love you both—but I love 
him also. I would not let him speak first, 
though he wanted to do it. And I preferred not 
to let you remain deceived a single hour after 
you had returned home. That is my reason for 
letting you know everything immediately.” 

Agnes ended her speech with a faint little 
quiver in her voice, the first that she had thus 
far shown. Then she turned and drooped her 
head on lthoda’s shoulder. As she did so, Rhoda 
spoke, addressing both her parents impetuously, 
precipitately : 

“Agnes is right when she says Monsieur 
Olivier is a gentleman. And I do hope you will 
not oppose her; for she does love him with all 


her heart, and I’m perfectly certain he’ll make 
her a splendid husband, he is so gentle and 
kind-hearted.” 

“This—this is too dreadful!” gasped Mrs. 
Van Duzer, sinking into the chair she had 
quitted. And then she addressed her husband 
in a tone of mingled pleading and agitation: 

“ It’8 no use, Paul, to do anything hastily. 
We must bear the blow as well as we can, 
and ndt do our best to—to make it worse than 
it already is.” 

A slight laugh came from Paul Van Duzer; 
he had grown grayishly pale. It is safe to state 
that, if his daughter had produced some weapon 
and tried to stab him with it, he could not have 
felt a greater sense of outrage than he felt now. 
The passionate emotion that was fleetly surging 
through his soul alarmed him by its intensity; 
it made him fear lest he might commit some act 
which his whole future would regret, and, by 
exerting upon him this influence, it engendered 
a certain desperate tranquillity. He had never 
esteemed himself an overexacting parent; he 
had brought up his children precisely as he him¬ 
self had been brought up. It was the “old- 
school” method, perhaps, of parental govern¬ 
ment, but he knew of no other whioh he 
considered comparable with it in practical 
force. 

He gnawed his lips for a moment, while his 
eyes, with a really lurid glitter of wrath in 
them, dwelt upon Agnes’s bowed and shrinking 
figure. 

“You shall have just one day—twentyfour 
hours,” he said, huskily, “in which to form 
your decision. Then you can either marry this 
foreigner or not. But, if you make up your 
mind to marry him, you become as dead to all 
your family os if you were now lying in your 
coffin.” 

Ho was turning toward the door of the room, 
when the effect of this most cruelly unreasonable 
speech burst upon him; and it was an effect for 
which years of uncomplaining subservience on 
the part of his three children had by no means 
prepared him; a thunder-clap in a clear sky 
could not have been more astounding. 

It might have pierced with acute conscience- 
pang a man of less imperious and dictatorial 
nature; but, for Paul Van Duzer, it wore a hue 
of the most atrocious aggravation. 

Agnes, as might be said, began it. She lifted 
her head from her sister’s shoulder, and, with 
a flash in her dark eyes that seemed like a 
sudden fire drying the tears there, she unhesi¬ 
tatingly spoke. 

[to be concluded.] 
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That? ( 4 * Take it down and show it to Miss 
Helen, Jenny.”) That’s my brother James and 
his child. 1 suppose you thought it was his 
grandchild—didn't you? Most folks do. Poor 
Jim! he hadn’t no call for such old looks; he’s 
a young man still, as far as years go. 

I declare to goodness, there ain’t many things 
please me more than to see Jim and that baby— 
seems as if, at last, he had something to make 
up for it all. You see, him and me were the 
oldest, and we always kind of hung together. 
The others were more like fkther; poor filth er! 
he never did get along, somehow. Sometimes 
I think he never had a real fair chance, then 
again that it wasn’t in him; but mother—she 
thought there was nothing in the whole world 
like father. Why, I wasn’t more than big enough 
to rock the cradle when I first remember her 
telling me: “Jenny, look after your father.” 
“See father ain’t troubled, Jenny.” “Now, 
ohildren, don’t worry fether.” 

We never were real poor—not to want for 
things—for mother had a bit of money coming 
to her besides the farm; but father had a turn 
for inventing—it may seem queer to you, but 
I am real thankful none of our boys are that 
way—and his patent-expenses seemed to take 
about all we had. We were always expecting to 
be very rich: there was a new kind of blacking* 
brush that father thought, when it was once 
known, people would buy just for the pleasure 
of using it, 'twas so handy; and, by turning it, 
why, you had a polisher for your furniture. 
It never took, though. Then there was a patent 
bird-cage: that was a real beauty, only it didn't 
sell; and a shoo-fastener, and a wheel-brake for 
a carriage, and a seeder and sower, and a button¬ 
hole 7 attachment that would fit any machine. 
Father was always so near getting good offers 
for his things. He would come in looking so 
bright, and then he would have all kinds of 
plans: the boyB were to go to oollege, the girls 
to big schools, mother was to have hired help 
for the baby. But the baby grew into a boy or 
girl—another baby came and the good times 
didn’t. 

At last, we mortgaged the farm and came 
down to Taoony to live. Father got a place 
keeping books—he was smart at anything, father 
was ; and he had a new patent on a lamp-wick 


i that never had to be turned up or down—just 
tended to its ownself; and things looked real good 
again, when mother broke down. I s’pose it 
had been going on some time, but it hadn't 
struck anybody—she wasn’t a complaining kind; 
and father was dreadful surprised, when she 
fainted, one day, just alter she got out of bed, 
went back to it, and never got up again. 

She didn’t suffer much—but my! how she did 
fret about father. The last thing she ever said 
to me was: “Look after father, Jenny.” Then 
Bhe told Jim to take care of Hatty, keep the 
children together, and not let father be worried. 
After that, she fixed her eyes on him—father— 
and kept them, kind of hungry-like, looking at 
him till she died. Father felt awful about it— 
; he said he’d never thought it possible. It 
; seemed queer, he said, that she was willing 
to go and leave him with so much care. Every 
time the baby cried, it worried him so that he 
couldn’t stay round. Poor little weak thing! 
it didn’t stay long after mother. Maybe it was 
best: but it was hard to give up the last of her 
we would ever have. Them were hard times— 
I said so to Jim, one night, when we were taking 
I turns walking with Hatty, so’s as she shouldn't 
disturb father, and he said: Yes, we’d lost our 
balance-wheel. Jim thought there was nothing 
left but lonesomeness, when mother was gone. 
All at once, father took sick; he got a bad cold 
from putting on a thin shirt in winter, because 
it was on the shelf where mother’d kept his 
thick ones; ho said those things had ought to 
be ’tended to—it was asking too much of a man, 
to trouble about such little matters. He got 
worse awful quick—only was sick a week, and 
then Jim and I sat down by the kitchen-fire— 
father dead upstairs, and the childrefa, as we 
called the others, asleep—and tried to settle 
what we should do. Some of our folks were 
coming to the funeral, next day, and we wanted 
to have some plan ready for them. It was no 
use—we wasn’t of age, and they didn’t take 
; no account of what we wanted. All we asked 
was to keep together, ’cause poor mother said 
so; but Uncle George—he said he’d take Roland 
on his farm, Aunt Mary’s brother-in-law offered 
Diok a place In Mb shop in Germantown, Cousin 
Sarah had a milliner-friend in Philadelphia was 
willing to take one of us and give her a trade, 
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the other girl could have a place at Fitler’s— 
Uncle George had seen the manager. 

Jim was to go on the railroad—at the foot, but 
he’d work up, uncle said, if he had anything in 
him. Then Jim said: “What about Hatty?” He 
had her in his lap, because she never fretted 
there, and I was standing ’longside. 

I guess I didn't tell you about Hatty. Jim 
hated to talk of it, and she wasn’t so bad with 
him; he’d learned her to do lots of little things, 
even to say some words after mother went—Jim 
acted as if she belonged to him. W r ell, we both 
felt kind of nervous, just because they didn’t 
say anything; but it was worse than we thought. 
It was an awful shock when Aunt Mary said 
she’d take her to an asylum for idiots—mother 
called her an “innocent.” Jim shut his teeth 
hard—I was so near I heard them click—and 
then he spoke very quiet and said we’d agree to 
all the other plans, we couldn’t help ourselves, 
you see, and thank them for all their kind¬ 
ness, but we’d never give up Hatty. Mother 
had left her to us, and we’d work for her, him 
and I, till we dropped—but we’d not give her 
up. There was a good deal of hot talk from the 
folks, but Jim never lost his temper and never 
give in, and in the end he got his own way. 
The boys and Lucy all went off, and I took the 
place at the rope-walk; me and Jim thought 
Lucy was too young and pretty to be trusted 
alone, and Cousin Sarah agreed to take me and 
Hatty to board, and look after her while I was 
working. Some folks said Hatty made them 
feel nervous, on account of the kind of dull look 
in her big brown eyes; she had mother’s eyes 
and her pretty curly hair—Sarah cut it off. 

You see, the way Hatty came so was that, just 
before she was born, father had a bad fall, try¬ 
ing an invention — a sort of treadmill—and 
mother had no rest, day or night, nursing him; 
seemed as if, when Hatty came, there was some¬ 
thing left out of her. Well, we broke up, sold 
the things mother set such store by, and started 
in to work. Hatty got on pretty well Sundays 
and when Jim came round once a month. She 
was learning little tidy ways: to pick up, and 
dust the hearth and such, but she seemed to 
forget her words Jim learned her so patient, and 
she got a cowed kind of look. At last, one of the 
neighbors told me that Cousin Sarah used to 
whip her, because she whined for me and Jim 
all the time. If it had been Jim, he’d have 
kept his temper; but I was that mad, I just 
blazed out and said all kinds of foolish things. 
Cousin Sarah said I’d be sorry—that was all; 
but, three days after, when I came home at 
night, there was an empty pillow next to mine— 


Hatty had gone to the county poor-house. Well, 
I ain’t as hard on Sarah now as 1 used to be; 
she couldn’t feel as I did about the child. I 
fell down in a fit, they say, and didn’t know 
anything for days. As soon os I could hold a 
pen, I wrote for Jim; but he was off on the 
road, and didn’t know anything till he came on 
Sunday, with paper dolls in his pocket for the 
child. When I told him, he didn’t find any 
fault; he just asked where the place was, and 
started off to get her, but he came back alone. 
While I was sick, a man had got her—he wanted 
a handy child that wouldn't need schooling. 
Ilis name was Stone, and he was a farmer some¬ 
where in the State—that was all they knew. I 
wanted to leave Sarah next day, but Jim said 
to stay quiet till he found Hatty. They let him 
have a leave, and, when it was used up, he gave 
up his place; he advertised in all the papers; 
he traveled all over the State; he worked in one 
place to get money to go to another; but never a 
trace of Hatty. He didn't give it up for more 
than two years, and most of that time he lived 
pretty poor. Our folks were all real mad at him; 
they said it was worse than foolishness to go on so, 
never doing any steady work, looking like a man 
of forty, and him only a boy. Well, at last, he 
| gave up and owned he was beat. He got work 
| in a machine-shop, and settled down like on old 
| man. Me and Lucy were both married then, 
\ poor Dick was dead, and Roland doing real well. 
I After a good while, Jim got to going about a 
5 little; but he was the saddest man ever was, for 
\ all he liked my husband and children real well. 
< I forget how many years he’d been working, 
j but they had got to thinking a heap of him at 
| the works ; he had made some fine improvements 
\ in the machinery—he wouldn’t let anyone call 
\ them “inventions,” he hated the word so—and 
j he’d read a lot of books and studied evenings, 
when he met Miss Stowe, the niece of his boss. 
She was the prettiest creature you ever saw ; no 
one could help being fond of her, and I was real 
pleased when he come and told me he was going 
to marry her. They were going to take him 
into the firm in the fall, and ho bought a pretty 
little house out the Germantown lload, and fixed 
it up real tasty for Kitty. 

One Friday, he come and told me he was going 
to spend Sunday with her folks out in the coun¬ 
try ; the next night, he come back—with Hatty! 
He’d found her just where she’d been all the 
time—at Kitty’s grandfather’s. All the trouble 
come from the matron’s reading John Stone, in 
plaoe of John Stowe, in the register that time. 

; You might think he’d had enough trouble from 
just the mistake of a letter, but it wasn’t ended. 
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When Jim first saw Hatty standing by the gate, l 
and knew her from the way she favored mother*— ] 
when he had talked with the old man and got all 
the dates so that he could be sure, Kitty wouldn't 
believe it. She said it was a very poor sort of a 
joke to tell her that the half-witted help her grand¬ 
mother had brought up was to be her sister-in- 
law, and, when she found Jim meant to take Hatty 
to live with them—why, she just up and said she 
couldn’t and she wouldn’t and she never would 
live in the house with an idiot. So Jim had to 
give her up, after he had begged and prayed, all 
for no good, and he took Hatty to live in the house 
he had bought for his wife. 

I don’t believe you’d have thought she was 
worth it all, if you'd seen her. She’d got to be 
real stupid-looking, and you had to tell her a 
thing over and over, and then, like as not, she 
wouldn't understand it. She could only say a 
few words, and, when I saw her sitting there so 
dull and careless, .while Jim tried, with the big 
tears chasing down his face, to make her remem¬ 
ber “brother Jim,” and thought how sweet and 
pretty Kitty had been, and how we all thought 
he was going to do so well, why, I almost found 
it in my heart to be sorry we ever found her. 
But, if Jim thought so, nobody ever found it out. 
He got a good help to look after the house, and, 
when he wasn’t at work, he was just living for 
Hatty. He would say little words over to her, 
like as if she was a child; he’d show her pic¬ 
tures, and tell her over slow what they were. 
He’d tell her stories like “ Bo-Peep” and “ Little 
Boy Blue” till I was sick of the sound, and 
she’d forget them the next minute. After he’d 
been going on that way for months, one day she 
asked him to tell her a story, and he just sat 
down and cried like a baby, he was that thank¬ 
ful. She got on after that, but very slow, and 
it was only after he’d been reading and talking 


and working with her nearly four years, his 
patience never giving out, that he got her to be 
pretty much like other folks. She tried one day 
to make a picture of the house, and did it so 
well he took her in to the school for drawing, in 
town. She did some real nice things there, and 
she was so pleased and happy. There was a 
young Englishwoman in there used to sit and 
help her. Her name was Alice, and she was so 
gentle and kind of tender that, after a bit, Hatty 
seemed to be almost as fond of her as she was of 
\ Jim—she never has got to care much for me. 
| Jim found, when the school was closed, that Hatty 
5 sort of pined for her friend, so he had to take 
) her in town pretty often to see her. 
j At last, Hatty did what has more than made 
S up to Jim for all she’s cost him. She’d been 
j spending the day with Alice, and, when Jim come 
| for her in the evening, she said she didn’t want 

< to leave Alice, because she loved her so; she 
| said Jim loved her too, and wouldn’t she come 
• and live with them, her and Jim, and be their 
i own Alice? Jim had been wanting to say just 

< that same thing to her for many a day, but he’d 
\ never have found courage to speak, maybe, if he 
j hadn't Been the color that came in her face at 
\ the words Hatty said. So he told her how he 
? had loved a woman once, and she would have 
j been his wife, if a duty hadn’t come to him he 

> couldn’t turn his back on, that would have been 
| hard on her. He never blamed her, he said, 
| and he had supposed he would love her all his 

life, till he met Alice. Then he told her that 
i what Hatty had said about the loving was true. 
Did she think she could be their own Alice ? 

Well, I don’t know as any of us grieve much 
$ for Kitty since then, and we’ve about given 
j up saying “poor Jim.” There ain’t much to 
\ pity him for now, especially since that baby was 

> born—God bless him! 


STAR ANGELS. 


BY MABEL 


I stood beneath the shadowy arch sublime 
That spans the universe of star on star, 

And, in the glory of a hope divine, 

The dreams of radiant years roee there afar. 

From age to age, the poet-seers have wrought 
Their golden legends in the twilight-days, 

When clouds were few and tender silence caught 
A splendor from the distant crimson base. 

For, in the boundless canopy of sky, 

Star-souls in space are shining darkly bright; 

Idke heralds of a vast eternity, 

Send beauty through the mystery of night 


From solemn dusk to dewy dawn remote, 

Through valleys pale in darkened solitude, 

They gleam resplendent and In cloudland float, 

Or light the sombre foliage of the wood. 

Voiceless yet faith Ail, through the purple gloom, 
They guide us o’er the desolated way, 

When raging seas leave death’s imperiled doom 
And heroes charge through blood and battle-fray. 

Sweeter than all, when hope baa left despair 
To reign supreme in saddened reveries, 

Star-faces in the distant shadows bear 
A balm of Gilead from the silent dries. 
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BY 1C. O. U’CIELLAMD, AUTHOR OF “OBLIVION/’ ETC., ETC. 


I. 

It was an old-fashioned place, a country-store 
that had seen its best days when the century 
was young. It stood on the slope of a hill, and, 
in front of it, not a hundred yards away, flowed 
a muddy stream. A treacherous evil-looking 
81ream, choked with sand-bars here and there 
and filled with holes and snags all along its 
tortuous course, a stream that distilled malaria 
sullenly all through the hot dry months and 
that rose spitefully and did untold damage to 
crops and fences all through the cold wet 
months. The store looked down on it, and 
across it to the broad low ground, on the further 
side, which stretched away to the foot-hills 
that formed the lowest step of the mountain- 
range away over at the edge of the horizon. 

On the old wooden porch there were rough 
benches and a few split-bottomed chairs, and 
through the open door the interior was revealed, 
with its medley of dry-goods, millinery, and 
glittering tinware, its coils of rope, bags of 
sumac, saddles, bridles, worsted comforters, 
chains, and cheap lanterns. Back of the store 
proper was the bar-room, with a convenient 
side door opening on to a hilly dusty country- 
road that ran steeply down to the river and 
then turned at right angles along its bank and 
stretched away into the country. Before it 
reached the hills, it crossed the stream, which 
made an ill-natured bend, apparently for the 
purpose of cutting the road in two. The cross¬ 
ing was a bad one, for the bend made the cur¬ 
rent swift, and the river-bed was full of holes, 
so as to require wary fording. “Wayfarers liked 
best to cross before dark, for there was an ugly 
story or two afloat, of men who bad ridden into 
the treacherous holes, through trying to ford in 
the night, and been thrown from their struggling 
horses and drowned. The place was called 
Breakneck Ford, and its repute was evil. 

On the porch, tilted back in the chairs, sat 
three men, talking languidly and disjointed!)*, 
after the unexcitablo rural fashion. Two were 
laboring-men, and in their shirt-sleeves; the 
third was younger and better dressed, for he 
wore a coat. All were smoking long clay pipes, 
and all spoke in soft Blow voice, with clear 
intonation and a slight drawl. 

The door of the bar-room Bwung suddenly 
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open, letting out a sound of clinking glasses 
and roistering inconsequent laughter. 

‘'Some fellow’s treatin’,” remarked one of 
the workingmen, removing his pipe. “I heara 
Alec Benton’s laugh. * Sounded sorter foolish 
a’ready. They’d better let him be, or he won’t 
have sense enough to get himse’f home to-night.” 

“I ain’t aginst treatin’, in er gin’ral way, 
myself,” observed the other man, meditatively, 
“an’ I likes my dram ez well ez ther next man ; 
but thar’s er big dif’ence ’twix’ drinkin’ like 
er man an’ drinkin’ like er hog. It sorter goes 
agin me ter give ole Alec liquor. When he’s 
fulled up chock Bill, he’s ther devil an’ no 
mistake. They hev ’lowed ter me tliet, when 
he’s off ther handle, he ramps aroun’ kornsid- 
er’ble at home. I never treats er man like tliet, 
nuther drinks with him—a man thet cusses an’ 
fights an’ flies cut at his wimmen-kind. It goes 
agin me.” 

“ I b’leve you, Bill,” rejoined the first speaker, 
“I’m thet a-way myse’f. I ain’t took er drink 
with Alee Benton, not sence his wife died. Folks 
hev ’lowed ez how he kilt her. He went homo 
drunk, one night, when she wam’t mor’n two 
days v uff’n her confinement, an’ sot by ther po’ 
’oomanV^bed ther livelong night, whettin’ er 
razor on ki«N*>ot an’ darin’ her to move so much 
ez er finger—sw’arin’ he’d cut her th’oat ef she 
even winked. ’Twan’t but one way for it to end. 
Ther po’ creeter war sheered en-er-most to 
death, an’ next day er dead baby war born, an’ 
ther mother wilted right down like er frost-bitten 
tcrba’ker-plant. Ther doctor sed thet she’d been 
through sech er sight o’ triberlntion with Alec, 
fur so many ye’rs, thet she’d er died anyhow. 
’Twan’t power enoufleft inside her to make er 
squar’ tussle fur life.” 

“Alec took on awfbl,” commented the man 
called Bill. “He swore he’d kill hisse’f some 
ez he’d kilt her, an’ fur better n er week they 
were 'feard to leave him by hisse’f.” 

The other man smiled dciisively. 

“ He warn’t in no danger frum nothin’ *cept 
ther whiskey-jug,” observed he, dryly. “Aleo 
ain’t got ther grit ter hurt hisso’f, sober; an’, 
when he’s drunk, he don’t kecr er continental 
who’s dead an’ who ain’t He warn’t even 
sober at his wife’s fune’al, an’ was blind-drunk 
fur a mont’ arterward.” 
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44 Well, bow, he ’to got excuse thar,” spoke 
Bill, leniently; “ when he's sober, he's ’bleedged 
ter Dedicate pon his troubles an* how they war 
fetched about. Them ain’t pleasant thoughts ter 
give house-room ter, an’ nobody can’t blame 
Alee Air strivin’ ter shunt ’em.’* 

“Thet gal o’ his*n has er lonesome time, I 
reokon, up Char on thet tumbledown plantashun, 
pretty much by herse’f. Her gran’ma air down 
flat of her back good part o' her time, so she 
can’t be much service. She’s er good big slip 
of er gal now; eighteen ye’r ole, I reckon.” 

“An* es pretty es er picter,” affirmed Bill, 
admiringly: “po* creeterl Yes, she’s lone¬ 
some—-she can’t help bein’. Outside folks air 
skittish ’bout gwine to ther farm on ’oount o’ 
Alec; he drawed er pistol os/er lady once. 
Miss Kate an’ ther ole lady hold on ter him, 
though, in spite o’ it all. Thet’s wimmen-folks 
all over. Er man would kiok him ter Jericho f 
or break his blamed neck fur him. An’ Alec 
was er gentleman once! Lord! Lord! what er 
pity!” 

The other person, the one who wore the coat 
and had been silently listening, looked away 
across the river with sombre eyes. The talk 
grated on him. For all the years of his life, 
at least, as he well remembered, Alec Benton’s 
sole remaining claim to gentlemanhood was a 
pale high-bred face and a courteous manner, 
when sober; if Alec had been a gentleman in 
other respects before, he, for one, had never 
known it. 

The bar-room door swung again; the foolish 
laughter had degenerated into idiotic tittering. 
The young man’s black brows, as he heard it, 
swept together into a heavy line above his 
smoldering eyes. When Benton was like that, 
he went home, the listener knew, and wreaked 
his humor on helpless women. 

The evening-shadows gathered thick. A fog 
rose, wraith-like, from the water and drifted 
in wreatb9 above the cornfields. Away by the 
horizon, the new moon raised her slender horns 
above the tree-tops. The night would be dim, 
with an uncertain pallor, little better than black 
darkness. At the hitching-post across the road, 
a horse whinnied and stamped impatiently. 

George Winstead laid his pipe on the floor 
beside his chAir, and, rising, passed through the 
store and stood a moment at the half-glass door 
leading into the bar-room. A kerosene-lamp had 
been lighted, and he could see Benton lolling 
back in a chair and watching a couple of men 
who were standing beside the bar. They were 
preparing for departure, and one of them was 
slipping some coins into his pocket, as though 
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he had just settled bis score. He half looked 
around toward Alec, whose face lighted up with 
expectation, then changed hit mind, and, with 
a civil good-night to the barkeeper and a nod 
to the disappointed Alec, passed out into the 
gathering dusk with his companion. 

Winstead opened the door and entered. He 
said a word or two in an undertone to the bar¬ 
keeper, who immediately began to rattle his 
glasses together and move about as though in 
preps ration for closing. Then he crossed over 
to where Aleo sat staring stupidly about. 

44 Come, Mr. Benton,” he said, trying to maker 
his voice sound cordial and hearty: 44 I’m off 
for home. Our road is the same, and I’d be 
glad of yonr company.” 

Benton looked irresolute. His money was 
gone, and Winstead, he knew, was not a drink¬ 
ing-man ; still, it was early, and more convivial 
fellows might drop in after awhile—men who 
would not fail to ask a gentleman to drink with 
them, if he were on the spot. The barkeeper 
noticed his hesitation, and hastened' to iuterfere. 
Benton was a good customer, who spent his money 
wildly when he had any to spend,, and induced 
other men to spend theirs when, he had not. 
Still, Benton, blind-drunk, was apt to become 
a nuisance, and the barkeeper liked best to he 
rid of him before he reached the aggressive 
stage; he lost nothing by it, for Benton came 
every day. Besides, the tales floating around the 
country of Benton’s excess at home had reached 
him: he remembered that Benton had a daugh¬ 
ter, who might have trouble with him if be 
should be allowed to stay on and become more 
intoxicated. 

44 You’ll have a dark vide, gentlemen,” he 
remarked, busily stowing away his glasses. 
44 It’s a good thing there’ll be two of you. 
If one happen on a ducking at Breakneck Ford, 
t’other one can pull him out. It’s a nasty piece 
of road to travel arterdark.” 

44 You’re shuttingup mighty soon,” hiccoughed 
Benton, reproachfully. 44 It’s hardly dark.” 

44 There’s a big shindy down at Luke Smith’s 
to-night, a dance and a candy-pulling. I’m 
invited, and I’m closin’ early in consequence of 
havin’ to shave and dike. Must upholster my 
charms, you see, to lay things waste among the 
fair sex. Good-night, gentlemen.” 

There was nothing for it, after that, save 
departure; so Benton rose, reeling slightly, and 
allowed George Winstead to take him by the 
arm and help him out to his horse. 

The men rode on in silence only broken by 
the noise of night-insects and the low wash of 
the river beside which the road ran. Fvery 
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now and then, Benton’s horse would stnmble, 
causing his rider to lurch forward in the sad¬ 
dle and to break into peevish drunken curses. 
Whenever the stumbles would occur, Winstead 
would put out his hand quickjy, and steady 
his companion in the saddle. At the ford, 
there wsis nearly an accident, the horse slip¬ 
ping into a hole and ducking himself and 
half ducking his rider, who was only saved 
from falling headlong into the water by the 
strength of Winstead’s arm. 

And yet, while he cared for the drunken 
wretch beside him, the young man’s heart was 
filled with loathing, and he could have spurned 
and beaten the creature from whom he was 
warding off danger. When the horse slipped at 
the ford, it flashed through him what a blessed 
thing it would be for the world, for Kate Ben¬ 
ton—nay, for him, George Winstead, even—if 
Alec were lying stiff and stark at the bottom 
of the river, even while humanity forced him 
to prevent the catastrophe. 

Poor Kate! No wonder that her brown eyes 
were sad. No wonder that, at eighteen, life 
should seem a burden grievous to be borne. 
A great weight of responsibility as to the 
family-maintenance, a great weight of care for 
the drunken ill-tempered brute of a father and 
the feeble paralytic grandmother who required 
the tendance of a child. Such had been her 
life for years—ever since death had released 
her mother from the treadmill. How she could 
have managed, how she could have lived through 
it all, had it not been for George Winstead, 
Kate did not know. 

He was the son of their nearest neighbor, 
and Kate’s own second-cousin, which gave her 
the feeling that her blind dependence’ on him 
had the sanction of blood, and was right and 
natural. With the dawning of her eighteenth 
year, there had come a new tie between them ; 
and, sometime in the indefinite future, Kate had 
promised to leave the tumbledown farm and the 
wearing life, and pass into the sunshine and rest 
and comfort that would be hers as George Win¬ 
stead’s wife. 

Winstead thought of It all, as he rode silently i 
through the semi-darkness, taking care and heed j 
for the man whose life was a misery and curse < 
to all belonging to him. His poor girl was j 
wearing herself out, and he must stand aside j 
and see youth and strength and power ofj 
enjoyment slip from her. Had her father boon j 
the only question, Winstead would have felt j 
justified in interfering, in using all means to j 
convince Kate that to offer up two pure, clean, 
strong young lives at tho shrine of one foul j 


I ? besotted one would be a sacrifice not only bar¬ 
baric in its cruelty, but wicked and unnecessary 
besides. 

But duty to a father not worth its exercise 
was not the only bond that held Kate. Ihere 
was the old grandmother, the gentle patient 
paralytic, who, in a half-dead body, retained an 
active living brain that labored ceaselessly over 
i t he family-problems, and a tender sensitive heart 
that yearned over the son who was a trial and a 
disgrace to her. She would not leave him in his 
: degradation, and the girl could not leave her.* 
i| In the early days of their engagement, Winstead 
: had suggested that their marriage should take 
\ place, and that he should come and live with 
\ them. It was a* generous offer, for Winstead 
j knew that his future father-in-law had little love 
j for him, and would, more than likely, make his 
i daily life intolerable to him. But Kate would 
| not consent. It would be tantamount to turn- 
\ ing her father out-of-doors, Bhe said. The fhrm 
i belonged to her grandmother, although Benton 
\ used it as his own, and, if a new management 
should be inaugurated, he would leave the place 
\ and wander about, bringing the family into 

1 deeper shame with every dny that passed. 

No, it could not be. They must wait. They 
, must put aside their own happiness, in order 
J that the old grandmother’s heart might not be 
j quite broken, or her lost days made more bitter. 

\ “ She thinks that having a home to come to is 

a sort of check on father,” said Kate, bitterly; 

< “ that he would be worse without it. As if it 
s were possible that he could be worse! She 
j never sees him when he is raging, and, if he is 
| in tho house, it’s a negative sort of comfort to 
her—better than thinking of him lying In a 
ditch, I suppose. I can’t leave her, dear; she 
| has only me. It’s such an aw Ail thing to have a 
i son like father, without being left to bear it by 
\ one's self.” 

{ Winstead gave way, feeling that she was right, 
l and loving the poor old lady himself. He was 
faithful and kind to the two women, aiding them 
to bear their burden. But he would have been 
[ more than human, if his heart had not grown 
hot and bitter every time the thought or sight 
of the man who had “been a gentleman once” 
presented itself. 

As they drew near the house, they could see a 
light in the hall-window. It burned there every 
night, often late into the small hours. As the 
latch of the gate clicked, the door opened and 
Kate came out on tho porch, shading the lamp 
with her hand. 

“I9 it you, father?” she called, surprised at 
seeing him home so early. 
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The ride in the night-air had sobered Benton 
somewhat, so Winstead felt no uneasiness at 
letting him go in alone. He paused long enough 
to help him unsaddle his horse and turn him 
into the yard, where, he knew, the sagacious 
animal would speedily find the food placed for 
him in a corner of the fence. He sat still on his 
own horse, in the shadow beyond the gate, and 
watched the tall figure pass unsteadily up the 
straight walk and ascend the few steps to the 
wide porch. The daughter held the lamp to 
light him, and, as he stumbled at the top step, 
she put out her slim hand to steady him; but 
there was no kiss, or look of affection, or word 
of greeting. The heavy hand which Alec laid 
on the girl’s shoulder was placed there for sup¬ 
port, not in affection, and had often enough been 
raised against her. 

Winstead sighed impatiently. Then he touched 
his horse with the spur, and rode on toward his 
own home. 


II. 

“ Katie, has your father come?” 

44 Not yet, grandmother.” 

“ What time is it?” 

Kate rose and crossed the room to the mantel, 
bending down to consult the old timepiece which 
hung beside it in an embroidered fob. 

14 It's half-past one, grandmother,” she said, 
quietly. 14 You need not be uneasy; he often 
comes home later than this. Lie still, dear, and 
try and go to sleep. I’ll wait up for father, os 
usual. He can’t be long now.” 

44 Poor child !” sighed the grandmother. 44 It’s 
an ill life for one so young. The days consumed 
in waiting on a paralytic, the nights in watching 
for a drunkard. My poor little girl, it’s a sad 
life, a hard life.” 

44 Oh, no, grandmother,” responded the girl, 
quickly; 44 1 have you, and ”—her voice soften¬ 
ing— 44 1 have George.” 

44 Yes, love, you have George. And he comes of 
stock untainted by the craving for drink, which 
has been the curse of the Bentons for generations. 
That is my comfort. George is clean, and strong, 
and pure; his love will be a staff, a firm staff, not 
a miserable reed to break and pierce all who lean 
on it, like your father. Your life won’t be your 
mother’s life, my child. You have a sure refuge 
waiting for you when I am dead and gone.” 

44 Don’t talk so, grandmother; you frighten 
me. You are not worse; you will live many 
years yet. What should I do without you ?” 

“As God wills, my child. Helpless cripple as 
I am, I could find it in my heart to pray that I 
may be spared for Alec’s sake.” 


“And not for mine, dear?” The girl’s voice 
! had a hurt tone in its patient sweetness. 

44 My darling, for yours I would gladly go. 
Why not? You have been tender, loving, and 
faithfVil, all these years. When I die, you will 
have no regret. You have never wrung my 
heart or caused me bitterness or shame. You 
can live your life, conscious that an old woman’s 
love and blessing rest on you always—on you 
and George and the children that the future 
may bring. My memory will be a pleasant 
thing to you ; but to my own—to Alec—” 

The voice broke and the feeble hands on the 
covering moved restlessly. 

The girl came back to her place beside the 
bed, and, taking one of the hands in hers, rested 
her cheek against it. In the fireplace, a few logs 
smoldered, for the night was chill; the subdued 
glow from it filled the room and caused shadows 
; to hover on wall and ceiling. Down in the 
window of the hall, a light burned. 

44 You have only seen the worst of him, Katie,” 
the voice went on: 44 only the sodden despair 
of the noontide and evening. The morning- 
promise is hidden from you. You don’t love 
your father, child. Nay, how can you ?—a shame 
to you from the hour of your birth, a shame to 
\ your poor young mother before you. He caused 
| her death at last, and that of her unborn child; 
5 and I, his mother, SAy that—that was the 
j kindest thing he ever did to her. Better to 
l kill her at once, than to go on breaking her 
| heart slowly. You have known all this, my 

> child, and you have never received a loving look 
| nor a fatherly thought from him. You cannot 
\ love him ; ’twould be impossible that you should, 
j You owe him nothing but duty, for he has given 

< you nothing but existence. But I—I am his 

< mother; and, though a son be fallen, bankrupt 
\ in honor and manhood, a mother must still hold 
s to the child for whom she has suffered. You 
s will understand, some day.” 

> Katie turned her soft lips to the hand she 
! held, but did not speak. Her eyes were full 
! of tears, and she knew that her voice would 
i break if she should make the effort. 

\ 44 He was a noble boy, Katie, when they first 

\ laid him in my arms—my man-child, my only 
\ son. Find what excuse you can for him. The 

< taint was in his blood. His father, his grand- 
\ father, all his sires for generations, had been 
| drinking-men; but not like this. There was 
s liquor on all gentlemen’s tables, when I was 
j young: every man drank, in a liberal gentle- 
\ im*nly fashion; but they were not sots. Alee 
* raw it always, and I did not realize the danger 
l until too late. Then, at college, he got in a fast 
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drinking-set, and was very wild. The ache at { She walked to the gate and leaned on it, 
my heart began then; he was handsome and j gazing down the moonlit road, waiting. What 
convivial, and, each time he came home, I could \ was that? The regular beat of a horse's hoofs, 
see a change. Then his father died, and Alec \ coming nearer and nearer. Her father was 
came home to live. How I watched and prayed coming—but how fast! The horse usually 
over him, and how I loved him! He was gay brought his helpless master home slowly, having 
and bonny and high-spirited, a son any mother learned to accommodate his pace to the require- 
might be proud of—barring that one thing, the ment of his swaying rider; but now he bounded 
taint that was in his blood. as though driven by whip and spur. The girl's 

“ When he fell in love with your mother, j heart contracted with a nameless dread. Had 
I thought a star of hope had risen for him. i some terrible thing happened ? Was this the 
He kept straight for months and months, and j messenger sent in haste to break the tidings ? 
strove hard to please her. I loved your mother, j On, on came the horse, his hoofs striking the 
and my hopes rose. For a year or two, our road at the stretch of his long gallop. Soon 
life was tolerable, even happy ; you were born, ! he bounded into sight—he was riderless, 
and things were well with us. Then the heredi- j Kate opened the gate, as the horse paused 
tary curse began to work again, and my boy was j beside it, and put up her hands to his neck, 
weak. He fought against it, but more and more j It was wet with foam and river-water, which 
feebly. Then two babies were born, only to die; dripped from mane and sides. He whinnied 
and then came your mother’s death. Since j And pushed his nose against her shoulder again 
then, you know how it has been—drink, drink, j and again, and then turned to go down the road 
drink, to drown remorse and conscience.” s in the direction from whence he came. 

“ Grandmother, try to sleep, or you will be ill.” I Twisting her hand into the wet mane, Kate 
“ I can’t sleep, child, until I know he is safe j sprang into the saddle. Leaning down, she 
in his room. I’m frightened for him. Oh, > caught the hanging bridle, and the horse sprang 

Katie! if God would take him before he sinks S forward at a gallop. 

lower—if the Heavenly Father would mercifully j Onward and still onward, the girl now white 
take him before his mother 1” i and resolute to know the worst, the horse with 

The voice quivered. But there were no tears | long-drawn labored breathing, but a gallant 

in the aged eyes, only a dimness: tears come s effort to do his best. On, on—past a sleeping 

slowly to the old. s homestead, where children dreamed in their 

The fire had burned low. Kate rose and j little white beds, and cows stood in drowsy 
renewed it, stirring the coal to a hot blaze. \ groups under the trees: on, on—past rough 
Then she crossed to the window and drew aside \ negro-cabins and a long dark stretch of woods, 
the shade. There were no outside shutters to \ The sound of the river came to her ears, and 
the second story, and she could see the yard, the l a sickening horror knocked at her heart. The 
front-gate, and the stretch of road leading down \ rood swept out of the woods and took its way 
to the village and the store. It was a bright j beside the stream—which, making a sharp bend, 
night. The moonlight fell broad and full, j crossed it in a lonely hollow, 
giving distinctness to all surrounding objects, i The horse, by this time, had fallen into a slow 
The girl stood gazing out, her thought busy with \ canter, his strength well-nigh spent. At the 
sad images. Day by day, her grandmother’s \ entrance to the ford, he stopped, and, putting 
hold on life, she had seen, loosened. Soon, she l down his head, whinnied long and loud. The 
would be alone—alone with the man to whom > girl slipped from the saddle and bent over the 
she owed duty in return for existence. j bank, peering into the water. But there was 

The old lady had fallen into a doze, and the \ nothing in sight, 
room was still. Katie threw a shawl around Mounting again, she tried to urge the horse 
her and slipped out of the room. Down in the forward. But he refused, planting his legs 
hall, she paused a moment. The light burned \ firmly and backing. There was something in 
brightly, but she raised the flame a little higher; j the water, of which the creature was conscious— 
then she opened the door and went out into the J something cold and white and still—lying in a 
night. A consciousness of impending events, \ pool somewhere, staring up at the sky with open 
a shadow fVom out of the infinite, rested on her j eyes. A nameless presence chilled the girl, and 
spirit and oppressed it. Her thought persist- \ over her came the sure knowledge that the end 
ently sought her father, and, for the first time \ was here. She knew that her father was dead, 
within her recollection, she was uneasy about \ drowned in the ill-omened ford, and that the 
him. j horse had come to tell her. She leaned against 
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his wet heaving side and tried to think. There 
was no need for haste now—the worst was over; 
and, for the rest, she must have help. She 
would go back—go back to George Winstead, 
back to the poor old woman whose son was safe 
at last from danger of a lower fall on this earth. 
George would know what would be best. 

Then the full realization of the horror of it 
came to her. Dead! Dead in the sullen stream, 
down under the cold cruel water flowing at her 
feet. Dead! Gone out of the world alone— 
brutish, besotted—with no loving eyes to gaze 
into his, no loving hands to tighten their clasp 
as death loosened his. Gone forever into the 
infinite, with every instinct of manhood dulled, 
every spiritual aspiration well-nigh extinguished. 
Oh, it was terrible! 

Casting herself on her knees with nature's 
grand instinct of appeal, the girl raised her 
stricken face and shaking hands and cried aloud 
in anguish: 44 Oh, forgive him! forgive him! 
He did not know—he could not realize. Father 
in heaven, forgive him—have mercy on him! ” 


III. 

Season has followed season, and five years 
have passed away. The old homestead, formerly 
so neglected, now blossoms like a rose with care 
and thrift. In the yard, bright flower-beds con¬ 
trast gayly with the green of the sward, and, in 
the corner of the fence, where of old the box of 
food used to stand for the hungry horse, a little 
child has been making a garden. There are 
roses and dahlias, broken short off and stuck 
into the grass, and a tiny rake and hoe rest 
beside them. Near by is a doll in a painted 
wagon. 

Kate Benton has been married four years, and 
to her have come two baby girls, as pledges of 
the love and peace that reign in the old home. 
No boys as yet, and in her heart Kate hopes that 
none will ever come; for with all her soul she 
dreads the fatal Benton taint. Her husband 
laughs at her, and affirms that falls like her 
father’s are due quite as much to individual 
weakness as to hereditary tendency. To him, in 
bis nobleness, in his strength, there is little jus¬ 
tification for sin, in the fact that others have 


sinned in like manner before one. He is 
anchored to the rock of individual responsibility. 

After the night on which Alec Benton met his 
death, the hollow and the ford were shunned like 
an evil thing. The course of the road was altered. 
The county-court even met in extra session for 
this purpose. It was made to turn aside from 
the river lower down, the county going so far m 
seal as to span the stream with a rough bridge. 

The body had been found, the following day, 
much farther down, where it had drifted, and 
had been brought home and laid pitifhlly beside 
the broken-hearted wife and the three dead 
babies in the old family burying-ground. His 
sins had been many, but, when the grave had 
closed over Alec Benton, a merciful silence fell, 
and people tried to give him, as speedily as 
might be, the only kind thing left, for such as 
he, in their gift—forgetfulness. 

And to the old grandmother came peace. The 
worst was over, and in this world there would 
be no lower depth for the son she loved, than 
the one already sounded. She lingered with 
them one quiet year, during which, at her earnest 
wish, Kate was married to George Winstead ; 
and then, in the lovely springtime, when the 
earth was instinct with life and promise, she 
entered into rest. 

Once only did Mrs. Winstead allude to the 
evil days now gone forever, and that was to her 
husband, one evening, shortly after their mar¬ 
riage. 

44 The thing that hurts me most, about my 
unhappy father, is that I could not be sorry for 
his death,” she said, regretfully. 44 Beyond the 
shock and horror of it, the fear for my grand¬ 
mother, I felt nothing. Grandmother could sor¬ 
row for her son sincerely; but I, who was his 
child, could not grieve at all. It hurts me. It 
is so pitiful a thing for a parent to pass away, 
and the child who owes him existence to be 
unable to feel a deeper pang for him than for a 
stranger.” 

44 As men sow, so they must reap and garner 
sheaves,” responded Winstead, slowly. 44 It is 
the law, and we must abide by it. Ties of blood 
can command duty, but only worth and honor 
can*command love.” 


AN ACROSTIC. 

II IB1DISIC LYNN. 


Mortal tongue can ne’er reveal 
All the wonders of the soul. 
Greatest lore we might conceal, 


Greatest grief fore’or control. 
If the eye could only keep 
Each emotion hidden deep. 
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BT 0. E. CHITTENDEN. 


Aunt Dorothy sot by the window, knitting. I 
She sat up very straight, and her needles flew \ 
with marvelous rapidity. \ 

“I hate to do it,” she was thinking, “but I j 
will. She’s a dear girl, and I do believe all she > 
needs is to have her eyes opened. Warning j 
fingers aren’t pleasant, I know, but I’ll point j 
them for once. There she comes now.” \ 

There was the sound of quick steps in the \ 
hall, the door opened, and a young girl ran into \ 
the room. She was very pretty, in a blonde way. \ 
Her fHends called her Dotty, Dot, Fairy, and j 
Fay, which airy nicknames suited her wonder- j 
fully well. Her name proper was Dorothy, so l 
called for the erect lady by the window. Her j 
blue eyes glanced quickly about the room, > 
then she said: > 

“ Do you know where mother is, auntie ?” j 

“Now for it!” thought Aunt Dorothy, reso- j 
lutely. “Why do you wish to know?” she < 
asked. j 

“ I want her to loop my dress, and to ask her j 
to make this ribbon up into bows, for this even- j 
ing. We’re going to have such fhn, auntie; 
there’s to be a party at the Russels’, and what 
do you think?” with a little blush and bright¬ 
ening of the eyes. “I’m engaged for three 
dances already.” She did not add that she 
expected to dance them all with the same partner. 

“Hum—you are? Dorothy, can’t you make 
ribbon into bows?” 

“Not nearly so well as mother. Where is 
she, auntie? I must get this dress looped. 

I promised Sadie I’d run over and help her 
arrange the flowers.” 

“I believe,” replied Aunt Dorothy, looking 
steadily into the girl's face, “that your mother 
is in the.kitchen, ironing one of your dresses.” 

Her voice was peculiar, and Dorothy looked ; 
at her, slightly surprised. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ my white muslin for 
this evening.” Then something in her aunt’s 
face made her add: “ I’d have done it myself, 

you know, only I’m so hurried; and mother 
does those things much better than I.” 

Aunt Dorothy folded her knitting nervously j: 
together. Interfering with the affairs of others ; 
was very foreign to her nature, and she was at j 
a loss how to proceed. Her only brother had j 
been the love of her life; and, after his death, \ 
( 440 ) 


his wife and children held the first place in her 
affection. Among them all, Dorothy was her 
favorite, and the effort she was making was, in a 
great measure, for the girl’s own sake. 

“ Now’s the time, if ever,” she thought; “she’s 
thinking a little. Dorothy,” she said, “if you 
were obliged to deny yourself for someone—to 
work for and help that one—who would it be?” 

Dorothy looked at her aunt in increased sur¬ 
prise. How stupid it was to be kept answering 
nonsensical questions, when every minute was 
precious! “The one I love best, I suppose,” 
she returned, a little impatiently. 

“And who is that?” 

She answered, unhesitatingly: “ Mother, of 
course.” 

Aunt Dorothy rose, and, taking a shawl ftrom 
a chair near, pinned it over her shoulders. 

“ I must go,” she said, “ or I won’t be in time 
to make biscuit; and young Frank Russel—he’s 
studying law, you remember, with Mr. Ives, who 
lives next door to me—olten stops in, on his way 
home, to have tea with me, and he likes my bis¬ 
cuit. Good-bye, my dear. So you would rather 
deny yourself, work for, and help your mother 
than anyone else ? Iam glad to hear it; for she 
needs it, if ever a woman did. You’ll find her 
in the kitchen, ironing your dress, or, if that’s 
done, getting tea, or maybe making pies. She 
said she could not find time for it Saturday, but 
hoped to this afternoon.” 

She paused, and, taking up her bonnet, put it 
on and tied the strings with careful precision. 
That done’ to her satisfaction, she turned and 
looked at Dorothy. There was a bright flush on 
the girl’s fair little face, and her eyes were wide 
open and startled. 

Aunt Dorothy was satisfied. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” she said again, her 
sharp voice grown suddenly gentle. “ Come to 
see me when you can; I’m always pleased to have 
you.” She kissed Dorothy hastily on the cheek, 
and, the next moment, was gone. 

Dorothy went slowly toward the kitchen. 
The door was partly open, and Bhe paused and 
looked in. Her mother stood by the table, iron¬ 
ing the last ruffle on the white muslin dress, 
which lay like a heap of snow before her. 
Dorothy gazed long and searchingly into the 
bending face. It was pale and thin; there were 
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tirod lines about the patient mouth, and shad¬ 
ows under the sweet eyes. She worked steadily, 
but with a certain indescribable air of weariness. 
Surely, surely, she was more tired than usual. 
She did not always look like that. But why 
not? When did she ever rest? A quiok pang 
shot through Dorothy’s heart. 

The slamming of the front door, and a con¬ 
fined murmur of voices, roused her. The chil¬ 
dren had come home from school. 

“Mother! mother 1 Where are you, mother?” 
shouted Charlie. 

“ Mother, I’ve torn my coat. I want it 
mended right off, ’cause I—” 

Gus was interrupted by Nellie: “ Mamma, 

Gertie Forbes is going to have a picnic, and I 
want—” 

Mother! mother! mother! And mother 
would be ready, she knew, to satisfy every 
aemand. 

The hubbub of voices came nearer, and Dor¬ 
othy escaped from the dining-room into the par¬ 
lor, and closed the door. She threw herself on 
the sofa, and hid her face in her hands. She 
remained for a long time in the samo position, 
and, when she looked up, her cheeks were wet 
with tears. 

That evening, she went to the party. Squire 
Russel's place was the handsomest in the village. 
The beautiful garden was Dorothy's delight. 
She was sitting out there now, leaning back on 
a rustic garden-bench. Frank Russel, the part¬ 
ner of those three dances, was beside her. He 
was a good-looking wide-awake young fellow, 
who had no idea of spending an idle life just 
because his father happened to be a rich man. 

He had started several subjects of conver¬ 
sation, but Dorothy's usual readiness seemed 
to have deserted her, and, monosyllabic answers 
not being encouraging, he had been silent for 
some time. Finally, he spoke in rather an 
aggrieved voice: 

“I say, Dotty, why don’t you speak to a 
fellow? Of course, ‘yes’ and ‘no’ are very 
good words in their way, but after a time they 
beoome monotonous; and now I’d be glad to 
hear you make some other remark—-just for 
the sake of variety, you know.” 

Dorothy smiled absently and answered: 

“Yes, FVnnk.” 

Frank groaned. 

“There it is again!” he exclaimed. Then 
he added kindly: “Aren’t you well. Dotty? 
Seems to me, you look white. Does anything 
trouble you ? I wish you’d tell me what you’ro 
thinking about.” 

“I’m thinking about mother—and myself. 


Frank,” turning toward him and raising her 
eyes wistfully to his, “you always thought me 
rather a nice girl, didn’t you, as girls go?”. 

“Rather—as girls go.” 

“ Well, I’m not. I only found it out to-day: 
but,” sitting erect with sudden energy, “ I'm 
a cruel, wicked, selfish thing! Oh, Frank, 
I hate myself! I’ve been thinking, thinking, 
and I must speak out to someone. Mother is 
killing herself, working for us ail; but it is not 
the children’s fault: it is all mine. 1 am the 
oldest, and I should have thought.” Her lips 
quivered, and two big tears rolled unheeded 
down her checks. 

The expression in the brown eyes looking at 
her grew rather tender. 

“I think,” said Frank, slowly, “that, on the 
whole, I prefer cruel, wicked, selfish people to 
others.” 

Dorothy's smile was a failure. 

“Dotty,” ho said, gently, “why do you feel 
so terribly about it? Your mother’s all right, 
you know. And, if you want to help her, you 
can begin now—can’t you?” 

“ Yes, indeed. I’m going to, at once.” 

“ How ?” with interest. 

“Well, I think I’ll do the cooking: that will 
be quite a weight off her mind. I’m going to 
get up early, to-morrow, and have breakfast 
ready when she comes down.” 

The next day, Dorothy opened her eyes to 
a new life. The room was filled with the gray 
morning-light. She dressed hurriedly, and, 
with stealthy step, descended to the kitchen. 
How cheerless the usually bright little room 
appeared 1 

“ Patty can’t be up yet,” thought Dorothy 
Patty was the fourteen-year-old maid-of-all-work. 
“I wonder if mother has to waken her, every 
morning?” 

She passed through a small passage into a 
tiny room at the end, where Patty was sleeping 
the sleep of the just. Rousing her proved to 
be a work of time; but finally it was accom¬ 
plished, and Dorothy returned to her labor. 

“I’ll leave the fire for Patty,” she thought, 
“ because of course she knows just how to build 
it. What shall I have for breakfost? Let me 
see—here’s something in a covered dish. Oh! 
potatoes, out up ready for frying: that will be 
easy. And eggs—Til scramble them; the boys 
like them that way best.” 

Here Patty appeared, yawning and rubbing 
her eyes, which opened in round astonishment 
when they beheld Dorothy. 

“ I tbinked missus looked kinder cur’us when 
she woko mo up, this mornin’,” she remarked. 
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“Now, build the fire, Petty,” said Dorothy. 

“Yes’m. Missus mostly does that, ’cause 
1 wastes so much kindliaV’ 

“ Builds the fire? Mother?” 

“ Yes, miss, she do; ’cause I—” 

“ Well, you build it, this morning—you can, 
I suppose. Now, let me s ee y ou fry potatoes 
in butter r I think. I know just how to do that, 
lor I’ve seen mother grease the griddle for 
griddle-c&kes.” Taking a small piece of butter, 
she rubbed it carefully over the surface of the 
griddle and deposited the potatoes thereupon, 
to have them ready. “And toast—I’ll have 
toast. Patty, that fire’s going well enough now. 
Whcre’B the bread?” 

Patty, walking backward, so as not to lose the 
slightest movement of Dorothy, whose proceed¬ 
ing she watched with the liveliest interest, 
brought the bread, which Dorothy proceeded 
to cut. 

“ That ain’t no way to cut bread,” remarked 
Tatty: “you’d oughter turn the knife t’other 
way.” 

The blade, at that moment entering one of 
Dorothy’s fingers, proved the truth of Patty’s 
observation. But she was too much in earnest 
to be daunted by slight discouragement, and, 
presently, a small pile of uneven slices lay before 
her. 

“They look horrid, that way—thick at one 
end and thin at the other,” she thought, her 
cheeks beginning to grow rather hot; “but, if 
taoy're toasted nicely, maybe it won’t matter. 
Now, Patty, get me something to cook the eggs 
in. We must hurry, or mother’ll be down. Put 
t’.ic potatoes on, while I make the toast and 
break the eggs. Mercy! there goes some of 
the shell in. Why, they’re beginning to cook 
already! Oh, they’re burning! they’re burn¬ 
ing! Patty, bring me a spoon—quick—to stir 
them! But what makes the potatoes smoke 
so? Ought they to smoke?” 

“No, they orient. You didn’t put enough 
grease in, nohow. Why don’t missus get break- 
fus’? Is she sick?” 

“No. I’m always going to do the cooking, 
after— Oh, the toast is blazing! These eggs 
are stuck fast! The potatoes are burned! What 
* shall 1 do?” 

Mrs. Maynard awoke with a confused idea that 
the house was on fire. Yes, there certainly was 
smoke in the room. Springing out of bed, she 
hastily thrust her feet into slippers, and, throw¬ 
ing on a wrapper, ran into the hall. There, the 
smoke was more dense, and a strong odor of 
burning prevailed; and, surely, there were 
voices somewhere. 


She paused an instant; then, going quickly 
downstairs, she threw open the kitchen-door. 
For a moment, the smoke blinded her; then she 
saw Patty running wildly about, flourishing a 
long iron spoon; and by the stove, with crimson 
cheeks, a cut on one hand, a bum on the back 
of the other, and spots of smut and grease all 
over the front of her pretty morning-dress, stood 
Dorothy, trying to lift a griddle, filled with some 
smoking mass, off the fire. 

“ Why, Dorothy !” cried her mother. 

Dorothy dropped the griddle upon the floor 
with a crash, and, throwing herself into a chair, 
burst into tears of disappointment and discour¬ 
agement. 

Mrs. Maynard ran to her in alarm. “Dor¬ 
othy, what is the matter?” she exolaimed. 
“ What were you doing, child ?” 

“Oh, mother,” she sobbed, “I’m a stupid, 
stupid goose! I thought I’d help you, and get 
breakfast; but I’ve only spoiled every single 
thing, and made a dreadful muss.” 

Mrs. Maynard laid her cool hand on the girl’s 
hot forehead. 

“Getting breakfast to help me, were yon, 
dearie ?’ ’ she said, with an irresistible smile, as 
she glanced at the ruin scattered about. “ It 
was a kind thought; but one cannot learn to 
cook, all in a minute. Don’t feel distressed— 
there’s no harm done.” 

Dorothy took the comforting hand in hers, 
and pressed it lovingly against her burning 
cheek. 

She left the cooking alone, after that. She 
found there were many other ways in which she 
could be a help and comfort. 

“ Mother,” she said, one day, after she had for 
some time been watching her loosen the earth 
about some plants which stood in the parlor- 
window, “why don’t you give up keeping flow¬ 
ers ? They seem to me an unnecessary trouble.” 

“They don’t seem so to me, dear,” her 
mother answered, gently. “We cannot have 
our home elegant, but we can have it bright and 
homelike; and I think plants help very much.” 

“ Yes,” said Dorothy, “ that is true. I would 
like to learn to take care of them, mother. Will 
you teach me ?' ’ 

And so, gradually, the plants fell entirely 
under her charge, and thrived very well, too. 
She helped Patty with sweeping, dusting, and 
arranging the rooms; she attacked the ever-full 
mending-basket, and coaxed the children to 
allow her to explain difficult lessons. There 
were many drawbacks and discouragements, but 
“ For mother’s sake” was her watchword ; and, 
as she watched the dear face day by day, she 
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looked to see the weary look gradually disap¬ 
pear, and the shadows tinder the eyes grew less 
apparent. 

Nellie, who in her heart considered her elder 
sister perfection, was quick to follow her exam¬ 
ple ; and the boys, almost unconsciously, grew : 
to be more heedful of mother’s comfort. 

Mrs. Maynard wondered at the change. She 
found the loving care of her eldest daughter 
▼cry sweet, and grew to depend on her more ; 
and more. Her mother-eyes saw quickly when ; 
Dorothy was tired, and she insisted on her going ; 
out, as osoal, in the afternoon. Dorothy always 
went, and came home bright and full of ftin. 

So the weeks and months passed away. On 
looking back, Dorothy wondered where the 
time had flown. She thought this last summer 
had been the happiest she had ever known. 

One morning, on entering the dining-room, 
Mrs. Maynard was greeted with a chorus of: 

44 Happy birthday, mother!” 

“ Mother, did you forget it is your birth¬ 
day?” 

“See what I have for you, mamma; and I ; 
made it all myself.” 

M Mother,” said Dorothy, as soon as she could 
be heard, “auntie was here yesterday, when ; 
you were out. and she wants us to celebrate your 
birthday by taking dinner with her.” 

“That’s all right,” remarked Charlie, “auntie’s 
dinners are not to be despised. Good thing it’s 
Saturday, so we can all go.” 

“ Yes, that’s what she said,” continued Dor- : 
othy. 44 I’m going over, this morning, mother. 
Auntie wants me to arrange some flowers for the 
table. I thought I’d go early; for there might; 
be other little things I could do.” 

“Miss Maynard,” said Frank Russel, ooming 
into the spinster’s parlor a little before two 
o'clock that afternoon, “ mother, father, and 
Sadie have gone to the city to-day, and I want 
to have dinner with you. May I?” 

44 Certainly,” answered Aunt Dorothy, with 
whom the young man was a great favorite. She 
looked up with a twinkle in her eyes as she said ; 
it, and they both laughed. 

44 There they come now,” said Frank, going to 
the window, 44 and Dotty—bless her—is running 
out to meet them.” 

44 Dinner is ready,” announced Aunt Dorothy, 
as soon as wraps were removed and kissing and ; 
handshaking over. 

Aunt Dorothy’s dinners were always a pleas- j 
ure, for she had a genius for cooking, and to-day I 
everything seemed exceptionally good. \ 

“Well,” remarked Charlie, leaning back and 
sipping his coffee—dinner being a thing of the ; 


past— 44 1 think we all owe you a vote of thanks, 
auntie, for what, without exaggeration, may be 
called a tiptop dinner.” 

44 Hear! hear!” murmured Frank. 

44 Yes, auntie, it was splendid, ’specially the 
pudding,” said Nellie. 

“The pie, I say,” put in Gus. 

Mrs. Maynard laughingly shook her head at 
the children. “Auntie is very kind,” she said. 

44 Well,” observed Aunt Dorothy, complacently, 

44 thanks are always agreeable, of course. I’m 
glad you all eqjoyed your dinner, only—I did 
not cook it.” 

“What?” 

“Who did?” 

44 It oooked itself, I suppose.” 

44 Why, what do you mean ?” 

They all spoke but Dorothy and Frank. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her dancing eyes were 
hidden by their long lashes. His eyes were on 
her face, and their expression was half laugh¬ 
ing and wholly tender. 

44 1 mean just what I say,” answered Aunt 
Dorothy, with quiet enjoyment; “I did not 
cook the dinner we have just eaten—no, nor did 
1 help one mite. If you want to know who did 
make everything, from soup to dessert, look 
around the table, and see if you can guess.” 

They all obeyed, and each pair of eyes stopped 
at the young girl’s telltale face. 

“Dorothy?” asked Charlie, doubtfully. 

44 Yes—Dorothy,” answered Aunt Dorothy; 

44 she’s been learning since midsummer. ’Most 
every afternoon she’s been here, and I’ve 
taught her how to cook; and I’m not ashamed 
of my pupil, either.” 

They were silent for a moment from surprise, 
then Gus cried out: 

44 Well, if that don’t beat everything! What¬ 
ever made you think of it. Dot?” 

Dorothy, whose place was beside her mother, 
slipped her hand into hers, whispering: 

44 1 can help you get breakfast now, mother 
dear.” 

44 My child!” she exclaimed, her voice a little 
tremulous. “And I thought you were resting 
and epjoying yourself of an afternoon.” 

44 So I was,” Dorothy answered, with a sudden 
laugh; 44 1 never had more fun in my life. % 
Auntie’s the one to be pitied.” 

“Nobody praises me,” said Frank, in an 
abused voioe. “I knew about it all the time, 
and helped like a good fellow. Dottie did not 
want me in the kitchen at first—said she would 
not have me at any price; but I’m not easily 
put down, and she soon found that, for beating 
eggs, grinding spices, and such like necessary 
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and useful employment, there are net many my 
equals. Eh, Dotty ?” 

Dorothy smiled up at him and blushed pret¬ 
tily, but did not speak. 

“Didn’t you long to tell?” demanded Nellie, 
finding voice at last. 

“ Yes, I did; but 1 wanted to wait till I had 
something worth telling; and then, auntie 
thought it would be a nice surprise for mother's 
birthday.” 

“But why did you do it?” repeated Gus, 
whose curiosity was not yet satisfied. 

Aunt Dorothy answered: * For what seems 

to me a most excellent reason; she did it for her 
mother’s sake.” 

Mrs. Maynard pressed the little hand that 
rested in hers; Gus looked at Dorothy with a 
new respect; Nellie regarded her with a species 
of awe; and there was a suspicious gleam in 
Charlie’s eyes as he rose to his feet, 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, in true 
oratorical style, “ I wish to propose a toast, 
which we will drink in this delicious coffee—it 
may, perhaps, be a trifle cold by now, but no 
matter. I drink to my accomplished sister Dotty 
—let us be respectful on this auspicious occasion 
—Dorothy—and I wish to state that I solemnly 


promise to show, by assisting at the rapid disap¬ 
pearance thereof, that whatever good things she 
may choose to concoct—isn't that the word?— 
will be thoroughly appreciated by one member 
of her family, at least. Good cooking, ladies 
and gentlemen, adds much to the happiness of 
man, not to mention boy, for: 

4 We may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live without books; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks.* 

So three cheers for Dorothy, the best little 
keeper of a secret in Christendom, and the queen 
of cooks. Long may she reign !” And, amid a 
laughing chorus of “Hear! hear!” and a clap¬ 
ping of hands, Charlie sat down, well satisfied 
with the effect of his maiden speech. 

That evening, as he walked home with her in 
the starlight, Frank asked Dorothy a question. 

“ Yes,” she answered, clasping both hands 
about his arm in a pretty caressing way, “ some 
day ; but not for a long time, Frank. Mother” 
—with a happy smile—“would miss me now, 
you know. So we will wait; won’t we, dear?” 

44 How good you are!” he exclaimed, kissing 
the little face upraised to his. “ Yes, I can wait, 
my darling, now 1 know you are mine.” 


DOROTHY. 


BY MINNA IBVINO. 


He dreamed of the fan In her fingers 
And worshiped her tiulest curl: 

He was Robert, the son of the rector, 

She was Dorothy, niece of the sari. 

He came, as she stood m the sunlight— 

So fair, and so cold, and so sweet— 

And lifted his heart as a goblet 
And poured out its wine at her feet. 

She made to his folly no answer, 

Save looks of surprise and disdain, 

And swept through the velvet-draped portal 
And left him alone in his pain. 

Ho passed from her threshold forever— 

And 1o! as ha went, on the stair, 

4 He found a white virginal rosebud 

% That Dorothy dropped from her hair. 

From the roll and the roar of the cannon, 
Where the waves of the battle ran high, 
To the white-curtained bed of a cottage, 
They brought a young soldier to die. 

Oh ! deep lu his breast was the bullet; 

But the hurt In his heart wus more deep, 
And, ever on Dorothy calling. 

Ho foil, at the twilight, asleep. 


I Under the shade of the sacred 

Dark cedar, they laid him to rert. 

A comrade. In kneeling beside him, 

Discovered a flower on his breast; 

It was soaked with his life’s richest crimson. 

No longer of purity rare, 

But scentless and dead : ’twos the rosebud 
That Dorothy dropped from her hair. 

Afar from the grave by the cedar, 

While the snowflakes ware falling without, 

A battle-scarred leader was telling 
Of the fight and the foe put to rout; 

' He spoke of tho swcop of the sabres, 

\ Of the rain of the pltilem lead ; 

I And he showed them the blood-brightened blossom 
\ That he found on tho breast of the dead. 

| The niece of the earl, as she listened, 

| Had lost all her del lento bloom ; 

| And now she had (hinted and fallen, 

| And they carried her out of the room. 

> The eyes of his hearers were misty, 

s And the heart of the flower was laid I .are I 

> For it crumbled to dust In his fingers, 

< The rosebud from Dorothy’s hair. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 8100 If t> LIFE.'* 


CHAPTER I. 

The Odells, a Philadelphia family, in their 
research for a cheap and picturesque summering* 
place, discovered, several years ago, the village | 
of Tycho, an airy sunny town, dropped on the i 
side of one of the highest mountains of the j 
Alleghanies. The scenery was fine, the air v 
pure, the ffcre at the little inn good. For the 
rest, the Odells were people who gave themselves 
up to the present moment, and made the beet 
of it. 

When the minister’s wife hesitated about 
introducing the village-seamstress to them as 
a social equal, Mrs. Odell cried, with a wave 
of her white ringed hands: “Oh, introduce 
them all my dear: I want to know everybody.” 

Nothing could be more genial or familiar 
than the bearing of the whole family, to the 
fychoites. They were as intimate with old Job, 
the blacksmith, as with the doctor and his wife. 
They had the habit of running in to dinner or 
to tea to a doxen houses, and, as it was con¬ 
fidently reported that they “dwelt in marble 
halls” at home, their affability won universal 
admiration. Job and the doctor each expected, 
when next they went to Philadelphia, to run for 
an odd meal familiarly into the “ marble halls,” 
in their turn. 

The Odells, however, were most frequently 
to be seen at the large many-galleried house 
at the end of the village-street where the 
Barbours lived. There was a tennis-court there, 
and a wide lawn with hammocks swung under 
the great trees, and a delightful old orchard. 
Mrs. Barbour, too, was a famous housewife, and 
had a way of surprising one with delicious j 
luncheon or tea * at unexpected hours. Her j 
cupboards were full of delicate cakes and tooth- j 
some jellies and cordials and savory cold-meat. 
The Odell girls, in their gay saucy way, used to j 
storm these magazines of good things, much j 
to Mrs. Barbour’s delight. She was a generous < 
and hospitable young woman, and, at the same \ 
time, was quite alive to the advantage which lay \ 
in the friendship of these city-folk. J 

“ We are so shut in and hampered here,” she j 
said to her husband ; “ it is such a help to talk 
to someone who knows about books and music 
and things in the world.” j 

“The Odells impress me as shallow people, \ 


j who know nothing of books or music beyond 
| the magazines and comic opera. There are real 
scholars and musicians in Tycho.” 

“Oh, I know. But there is an airy touch- 
and-go manner about them that we have not. 
Ned, 1 was thinking, if they would ask Susy 
up, next winter, what a good thing it would be 
for her.” 

“ Nonsense. Susy is happy as she is. I think 
she and Ben are coming to an understanding. 
Ben is pure gold.” 

“With a good deal of earth sticking on it 
Well, Ben is your friend and Susy is your sister. 
J If she were mine, I should not be willing to see 
her marry a rough farmer, with not an idea 
beyond his cows and crop.” 

Ned laughed. The town-leaven, he saw, was 
at work in his wife’s healthy brain. But he 
was a reticent easy-going fellow, and made no 
comment. 

Ned Barbour was editor of the “ Tycho 
Banner,” which, os everybody in the village 
believed, had a national reputation. Had not 
the great New York dailies copied some of Bar¬ 
bour’s jokes, and alluded to it as “our sprightly 
little contemporary ” ? 

The “Banner” paid well. Ned wrote most 
of the editorial page, attended to the advertising- 
business, overlooked the job-printing, and even 
directed and mailed the papers when the other 
man or the boy was driven too hard. Besides, 
he had rented a farm, which he worked with 
a fair profit. . 

Mrs. Odell, when Mrs. Barbour called to 
drive her out, that afternoon, scanned the com¬ 
fortable carriage and plump Dolly the mare, and 
said with a sudden burst of frankness: 

“I really cannot understand, my dear Mrs. 
Barbour, why people of means and refined taste, 
like yourself, should be willing to be buried in 
this sleepy village. A delightful place—but 
asleep, you know.” 

“We are not people of means,” said Mrs. 
Barbour, with her usual blunt honesty. She 
was startled. In Tycho, it was considered ill- 
bred to allude to the pecuniary affairs of one’s 
neighbor. But a fashionable leader like Mrs. 
Odell must be right. “ We have but small 
means,” she repeated. “ Our income is not 
over two thousand a year. 
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“Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Odell, recall- : 
ing the large house, carriage, etc., etc. Then, : 
checking herself, she said hastily: “A man with j; 
Mr. Barbour’s talent would command six times ; 
that sum, in town. He is simply effacing himself 
here.” 

That evening, Ben Ellioott came to drive Susy : 
out. Chaperones had never been heard of, in : 
Tycho. Some of the happiest hours in Ben’s : 
life had been spent in the old buggy, with Susy : 
nestled beside him—driving through the shady : 
lanes, expounding to her his system of rotation ; 
in crops contrasted with those of Squire Mills ; 
or the Fergusons. Sometimes, Susy was all teal 
and enthusiasm for his method; sometimes, she 
almost yawned in his face. She was an innocent 
affectionate little creature; but her mind, like 
a cleftr mirror, reflected the opinion of the last I 
person before it. Poor Ben never saw this key 
to her character; and, when he was driven wild 
by her sudden change of mood, regarded her!; 
nature as too profound for him to understand. 

She did not care to hear of oats or barley ; 
to-night, but interrupted him with: 

“ Dear Mrs. Odell has been talking to Winny 
about our moving to the city. Why don’t you 
move to the city, Mr. Ellicott? You could suc¬ 
ceed at the law, or a store, or—or something. : 
One grows so tired of everlasting corn and oats, 
and oats and corn, or disputes about Jerseys and 
Holsteins.” 

44 1 am sorry I have bored you, Miss Barbour,” <; 
Bnid Ben, hotly. At the next cross-road, he 
turned the horse homeward. When they reached 
the Barbour house, Ned was lounging at the 
gate, and waved his hat in welcome. 

44 You’re coming in, Ben?” 

Ben’s wrath had abated by this time. He 
wanted to go in. Had he not been at work 
since long before day, to make time for this 
long delicious evening with Susy? 

He glanced wistfully at her as he lifted her 
out of the buggy. 

44 Well, I don’t know, Ned,” he hesitated. • 

But there was no smile of welcome on Susy’s ; 
lovely face. It had the wild-rose cheeks and 
blue eyes of a doll, and was almost as unmean¬ 
ing. 

“Are the Odell girls here for tea, Ned ? Oh, 
the darlings! Not coming in, Mr. Ellicott? 
Good-evening.” 

44 No; I’ll go home, Ned. I can’t make fight 
against the Odells,” said Ben, with a bitter 
laugh, as he gathered up the reins and drove 
away. 

Mr. Barbour whistled under his breath as he 
walked up and down the path—his habit when ;j 


irritated. He saw quite clearly that Susy was a 
weak little fool, who was being led away by the 
far-off glimpse of town-glory. Winny, too, with 
all her sound sense, was influenced by it. How 
absurd it all was! He could hardly be civil to 
the Odells, when he went in. How could women 
be so weak ? 

Mrs. Odell, who saw that the man of the 
house was out of humor, brought her guns to 
bear upon him: talked of this and that New 
York editor who had been a poor boy in the 
West, and hinted to him that nothing but sheer 
blindness could hinder him from Beeing. the 
brilliant career open to him in a city, and the 
waste of his talent in Tycho. 

That night, in a shamefaced hesitating way, 
unknown to his wife, Ned wrote a letter to a 
friend who was editor of a Philadelphia paper. 
44 It can do no harm to keep up old friendship,” 
he thought, apologetically, to himself. 


CHAPTER II. 

This was in June. One day, in December, 
the Odell girls returned from a morning’s shop¬ 
ping in a little flutter of alarm. 

“ Whom do you suppose we met at Homer’s, 
mamma ? That Mrs. Barbour and Susy 1 In 
the most inconceivable bonnets and cloaks, 
plumes and bugles, and Rhine-stones in their 
ears. They have moved to Philadelphia. They 
are living down in Southwark, in some impos¬ 
sible place, and they gushed wildly over us. 
Didn’t know our number, or would have been 
here long ago. We 4 must come right away.* 
Now, what is to be done?” 

44 Nothing. Wo can leave cards.” 

44 It’s your fault, mamma. You persuaded 
them they were wasted in Tycho.” 

44 My dear, one must be civil. How could I 
suppose they were idiots ?” 

Mrs. Odell called, and was very gracious. But 
she was unfortunately not at home whenever 
Winny and Susy called, which they did Beveral 
times. One week after another passed, and no 
invitation had os yet been deceived from her. 
Mrs. Barbour one day read in the society-column 
of the morning paper that 44 Mrs. Odell's teas, 
during December, had been the most brilliant of 
the season.” 

“And she did not ask us to one of them, 
Susy !” she said, the angry tears in her eyes. 44 1 
will let the Odells see that I do not need them to 
help mo to make my way in society here.” 

But this defiance, she felt, was a vain beating 
of the air. She had been in the city but two 
months, and she already felt that she was 
worsted in the fight. 
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Ned Barbour had secured an inferior position 
on one of the daily papers. His salary amounted 
to but little more than his income at Tyoho. 
“ But it is sure to increase rapidly as 1 rise/’ he 
said to his wife. “ The rates of living in town 
are higher. We must draw the lines pretty close 
for a year or two. It will be all right when my 
salary increases.” 

“ Clothing is cheaper. We shall not find such 
a difference, after all,” she replied. 

This was before they moved. When she come 
up to town and saw the little five-roomed house 
in a narrow street, which was provided for her, 
she stood on the threshold, white with chagrin 
and disappointment. 

“ It is all we can do, Winny,” said Ned, with 
a brief statement of the oost of rent, provisions, 
etc. 

“ And a carriage and horse ?” 

Ned laughed. “ You must take to the street- 
ears—and not use them too liberally, either. 
You forget, Winny, that the prices of living were 
almost nominal in Tycho.” 

Mrs Barbour was, at bottom, a woman of 
sense. She accepted the change with, at least, a 
cheerful face. 11 It will only be for a little while. 
We can make any sacrifice to give you and the 
children the chance to rise, Ned,” she said. 

But the chance to rise did not appear immedi¬ 
ately in Ned's horizon. He was unused to night- 
work, unused to the rapid sharp methods of city 
editors, and, worse than all, unused to subjec¬ 
tion. No more leisurely gossip with his cronies 
over a pipe in his office. “They order me here 
and there, as if I were a hodcarrier. Half that 
I write is killed as useless,” he said to Susy. 
Susy cried a little, out of pity. Her tears lay 
▼cry near the surface, nowadays. Her own fate, 
she felt, was in the balance. 

She had avoided Ben, before they left Tycho, 
with a good deal of skill. The poor blundering 
fellow had forgotten her snubs, and, maddened at 
the thought of losing her, threw himself in her 
way incessantly. Susy was a kind-hearted girl, 
and, it may be, had at the bottom of her heart a 
feeling whioh made her shrink from giving Ben 
pain. 

“ He shall not come to the point of proposing 
to me,” she told Winny. 

“You’ll never be rid of him until he does. 
He’s very much in earnest. How the Odells 
used to laugh at him fallowing you! The ox in 
love, they called him.” 

“It was excessively impertinent in them,” 
cried Susy, turning scarlet. 

She managed, however, to escape Ben, and 
came up to town without dealing him the mortal 


blow she dreaded. After she had been in Phil¬ 
adelphia for a month or two, and had studied 
the appearance of the young men promenading 
Walnut Street, she began to feel that honest Ben, 
with his ill-fitting clothes and talk of crops nnd 
cows, was a fair subject for the ridicule of tho 
Odells. 

Susy was perhaps the most wretched of the 
family in their changed life. She was not used 
to live without admiration; she was one of the 
typical vine-women who so adorn and comfort 
the oak when clinging to it. But, when there is 
no oak, and the vine trails in the mud, it is a 
dead weight to itself and the world. 

She helped Mrs. Barbour to cook the meals 
—for tl\ey kept but one inefficient maid-of-all- 
work—to sweep, iron the fine olothes, and sew. 
But she escaped now and then, put on her one 
pretty dress, and, coming up to Chestnut Street, 
walked up and down for an hour, envying the 
pretty girls with their escorts, with bitterness of 
soul. They were no prettier than she. Why 
should the men flutter about them like bees about 
pinks? Sometimes Winny turned her back on 
kitchen and sewing-machine and joined her. 
She was almost savage in her bitterness. 

“ We came here for society, and when are we 
likely to find it ? I have not spoken to a soul 
for months, but the baker and milkman. These 
people all are intimate together; why should 
they not take us in, Susy?” 

“Don’t be unreasonable, girls,” Ned said to 
them. “We have no introduction. We have 
neither money nor great ability of any sort to 
attract notice. Don’t be foolish.” 

“ We were the first people in Tycho,” said his 
wife, hotly. 

“Yes,” Ned assented, with a shrug. 

“And here we shall be left completely alone,” 
said Winifred, “unless we visit the butcher and 
the baker.” 

The Barbours had taken a pew in a neighbor¬ 
ing church. Winny joined the Doroas society, 
and chatted pleasantly to two ladies who sat 
beside her. Meeting her on the street next day, 
they passed her without a look. She never went 
back to the society again. 


CHAPTER III. 

Soon after this, Ned gave Susy a ticket to an 
exhibition of English water-colors at the Acad¬ 
emy of Fine Arts. She was in the ball which is 
filled with statuary, when Miss Odell came up 
with a thin fashionably - dressed young man, 
wearing "Passes. She nodded dryly to Susy and 
swept by, pausing before a flying Mercury. 
Susy, following them with eager eyes, knew that 
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the man asked: “Who is that?” He looked \ 
across the Mercury, scanning her critically, and 
she distinctly heard him say: “A sweetbriar blos¬ 
som of a face !” The face turned from shell-pink 
to crimson. Was a gentleman admiring her at 
last? Like Cleopatra's hungry shade in Hades, 
it “was long since she had seen a man.” The 
old glow of conquest flamed up in her little heart. 
The young man, however, sauntered on, joining 
another group, and Miss Odell turned to Susy. 

“ That is Mr. Volney. Dear me, did you never 
hear of Willy Volney ? A millionaire many times 
over, and so frightfully fast! The men of his set 
keep the town in talk with their dreadful scrapes. 
Oh, here he comes again!” Miss Odell was 
fluttered by the triumph of being seen attended 
by the noted “plunger,” and blushed and 
bridled as ho lounged up with : “ Most remark¬ 
able thing of Whistler’s in the next room. May 
I not be introduced to your friend ? I wish you 
both to see it.” 

Miss Odell knew, and Susy knew, and Mr. 
Volney was willing that they should know that 
it was the sweet-briar face, and not Whistler’s 
“ Harmony in Yellow,” that bad brought him 
back. The introduction was given, and for five 
ecstatic moments he was by her side, while a 
hundred curious eyes were fixed on “ the pretty 
girl that Volney had picked up.” 

Then he left them. Miss Odell brusquely 
nodded good-bye to her and hurried away— 
“as if I had the leprosy,” the girl said to 
Winny when she came home. 

As she passed out of the academy in the 
crowd, Mr. Volney—accidentally, as it seemed— 
met her again, and walked with her a few 
steps, during which time he managed to find 
out where she lived. A few days later, as she 
was ploughing her way along Fitzwater Street 
through the snow, he dashed past in a little 
sleigh, gay with red plumes and drawn by 
black ponies. In an instant, it was turned and 
beside the curbstone. 

“ Miss Barbour, you must allow me to rescue 
you and take you home. There is a blizzard 
coming that will sweep you away.” 

Susy had been used to drive alone with Ben. 
It was the most natural and delightful thing in 
the world to be tucked into the tiger-skins and 
whirled through the streets, for Mr. Volney 
forgot the blizzard, and did not take her home 
for an hour. His pale eyes rested on her face 
with a look that drove the blood to her heart. 
True, his teeth were black and his breath foul; 
but, in the glory of being worshiped by a 
millionaire, what are teeth and the scent of rum 
and tobacco? 


He left her, at last, at the door, and she 
rushed breathless into the house. 

“ Run, Winny, and you pan see him! Such a 
ftir-lined coat; and his hands are as white as a 
baby's, with a great emerald set in pearls on one 
finger. And he thinks the Odells vulgar. Think 
of that! They belong to a third-rate set, he 
says. And he is coming to call.” 

“Here?” said W’inny. 

“Oh, he won’t mind that. He is above all 
such considerations. I suppose be would think 
the same of me, if I were in the almshouse.” 

Winny wore her one silk dress and kept the 
children out of sight for a fortnight. No effort 
was too great to accomplish this triumph that 
her prophetic heart foretold. SuBy a reigning 
queen of fashion ! Ned backed by bis brother's 
millions, the Odells begging for admission to her 
balls, and begging in vain. 

Mr. Volney did not call, however; but he met 
Susy whenever she went out. He frequently 
came, he told her, to that part of the city, on 
legal business. He come, at last, to take her 
out sleighing, which attention seemed quite 
proper to the Barbours, who were used to 
country - freedom. He came into the little 
parlor, was very complimentary to Winny, joked 
with the children, and won the homage of the 
whole family. 

It was nearly dark when they returned. 
Winny followed Susy into her own room. The 
girl’s face was pale and strained. 

“Has he spoken yet, dear?” said the elder 
woman, eagerly. 

“No, no. But he means to—he must mean 
to.” She untied her bonnet with shaking 
fingers. 

“ What is it, Susy?” 

“ He tells me constantly how lovely I am, ana 
how happy he is with me. And oh, Winny. 
he kissed me! And—I hate him 1 Ben novel 
dared, much as he loved me,” throwing herself 
down with a burst of tears. 

“ Ben indeed ! I suppose Ben is feeding the 
stock now. And he'll oome in to a big supper, 
and sit down and pore over the county-paper.” 

“ He's ten times the gentleman that this 
creature is, even in his barnyard-boots. And 
I’d en-enjoy the big supper,” sobbed Susy. 

“ I suppose Mr. Volney is going to some great 
ball, about this time,” continued the shrewd 
Winifred: “dancing with some of those ladiee 
in pink and blue satin and diamonds, that we 
read of in the society-column.” 

“He doesn’t care for one of them!” Susy 
sat up, her cheeks burning. “ He says I am a 
queen beside them. He wanta to take me among 
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them, that they may ‘wither away like ghosts 
before the dawn.’ He is so ridiculous 1 ” With 
a delighted giggle. 

“ Oh, is that the way he talks ? He certainly 
will bring the engagement-ring, next time.” 

“ I have not said I would wear it yet,” said 
Susy, with a toss of her curly head. 

“His livery is green and silver,” pursued 
Mrs. Barbour. “I think I see you In your 
carriage, Sue, with black horses, and the foot¬ 
men— Great heaven! who is that?” For 
Ned’s voice was .heard in the hall below with 
another, whose deep bass they both recognized. 
“ It is Ben. He has come to bring you to the 
point. Oh, if you were only engaged to Mr. 
Volney.” 

“ But I am not.” 

“ Don’t go down. I’ll say you’re tired. I’ll 
arrange it.” 

“But I don’t want it arranged,” said Susy, 
pettishly. She was already at the glass, patting 
and pulling the soft curls about her face, her 
eyes kindling. The lisping mild-eyed beauty 
was as eager for her prey as any beagle on the 
chase. “ I’ll see Mr. Ellicott.” 

“ But remember you are in a totally different 
position from that you held in Tycho.” 

“ Oh, quite !” And so, preening and bridling 
like a pouter-pigeon, she came down the stairs. 


CHAPTER IV. 

But Ben and Ned were closeted in the little 
parlor, with the door shut. The young farmer, 
on entering the house, had stopped involuntarily, 
in dismay. 

“ Close quarters, Ned.” 

“That’s not the worst of it. Winny does the 
work of a scullion; the children play with the 
scavengers of the street; and, work as I may, 
I am plunging deeper in debt every week. 
Don’t let Winny know that.” And then he 
shut the door. “Thank God, I have a friend 
to talk to at last. I came here, Ben, as you 
know, hoping to make some reputation and a 
fortune. We have not been able to live on my 
salary, and, to-day, it is cut down one-third.” 

“ Why is that, Nod ?” 

“I am an old fogy. I don’t know town- 
methods.” 

The two men drew their ehairs to the stove 
and fell into a whispered consultation. Susy, 
for the time, was forgotten. They had been 
close to each other as brothers since boyhood. 
Ben was a shrewd man of business, and, in the 
stress of this difficulty of his friend, he put his 
love completely out of his head—as men can 
do, but women never. 


“ I shall never make my way here,” said Ned. 
“ The push and drive, which are life to the other 
men in the office, bewilder me. I was mad, to 
come. Worst of all, Ben, Winny and Sue are pos¬ 
sessed with the fever to be fashionable, to push 
their way into gay society. Winny has had some 
bard rebuffs, but she is not yet driven back. She 
drudges for days in the kitchen, and then puts on 
her finery and goes up to parade Chestnut Street. 
She begins to see that her finery, her manner, her 
pronunciation are not just ‘ the thing.’ It hurts. 
If there is any wretch more miserable than a 
poor woman trying to be fashionable, I don’t 
know it. Sue is worse even than Winny.” 

“Ah?” Ben roused himself with a start. 
He had been trying, in vain, to devise some 
chance of relief for Ned. “So Susy wants to 
be a leader of fashion—eh?” 

“ There’s a young fellow—Volney, a millionaire 
many times—who is taken with her. He is very 
attentive. I don’t know how it will end.” 
Now, Ned’s intention was to quicken Ben to 
prompt action in his wooing. But he mistook 
his man: Ben rose and straightened himself 
but asked no questions. He was not minded 
to find out Susy’s feeling in the matter, even 
through her brother. 

“ If she’s to be bought by his millions, she’s 
not the wife for Ben Ellicott,” he said to him¬ 
self. “I’ll*keep my eyes open.” 

He promptly brought up the business-question 
again; and, when Winny called them to supper, 
they were still whispering anxiously together. 
Susy, bent on a flirtation, received him with 
divers airy tosses and chilly dignity, intended 
to provoke his jealousy. But Ben, though 
honestly in love, hod a good share of hard 
sense. If he watched her pretty vagaries with 
a beating heart, his eye was cool and wary. 
How different was this meal from the gay plenti¬ 
ful suppers in the sunny dining-room at Tycho! 
Ned was gloomily silent, and his wife could not 
hide her irritation that Ben should see the 
squalor of their surrounding. 

The slovenly “help” brought in a package 
and note which had been left at the door for 
Susy. She looked at them, blushed hotly, and, 
muttering an apology, ran up to her own room, 
whither Winny soon followed her. 

“It is from Mr. Volney? He has spoken at 
last?” cried that impatient matron. 

“ N-no. He asks me to go out in his sleigh 
again to-morrow evening. He says we will have 
supper in a cozy inn on the Wissahickon.” 

“ You shall not go ! I do not believe girls in 
town drive about with young men after night. 
I'll ask Ned.” 
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44 Oh, he must care for me! He calls me ‘ my 
darling,’ and he sends me this,” holding out in 
her trembling hand a box containing a blazing 
diamond-pin. 

14 Oh-h! it’s real,” cried Winny, in an ecstasy. 

44 1 don’t care for it! I—I wish Ben had dia¬ 
monds to give me!” and Susy’s ever-ready tears 
began to flow. 

She soon followed Winifred downstairs, how¬ 
ever, with perfectly dry eyes, and treated Ben 
with a hauteur new to her. The blaze of the 
diamond gave her strength, though it was hidden 
under her scarf. 

During the evening, she went into the little 
parlor for her work. Ben deliberately followed 
her. Mrs. Barbour rose anxiously. 

44 Sit down,” said Ned, sternly. 44 Let her 
decide for herself.” 

44 She always decides for the man who is pres¬ 
ent,” said his wife. She glanced from time to 
time over her needle at Susy, who stood by the 
table, looking unsteadily up at the resolute kindly 
face of the man before her. Their voices were 
inaudible. 

Presently Ben turned and came out quickly. 
Ned, seeing his face, rose and held out his hand. 
Winny’s heart throbbed with triumph. 44 It- is 
the diamond that has done it!” she thought. 

44 1 will go back to Tycho to-night, Ned,” the 
young man said, quietly. 44 1 shall not come 
agai i. What I can do for you, I will.” 

•‘Susy—?” hesitated her brother. 

44 Susy tells me that she considers herself 
almost engaged to Mr. Volney. I have lost the 
game,” with a bitter laugh. 

Ned wrung his hand in silence. 

44 There goes the happiness of your life,” he 
said, as the door closed behind the stout figure. 
Susy only cried, as usual, for answer. When 
she reached her own room, she tore out the dia¬ 
mond and dashed it on the floor, and crept to 
bed in an agony of remorse. 


CHAPTER V. 

At noon of the next day, however, she was 
to be seen in high spirits on Chestnut Street, 
attended by Mrs. Barbour. The two ladies wore 
their plumed hats and beaded wraps. Susy 
had placed the diamond in full view. They met 
Ned. 

“ What is the matter?” asked his wife. 44 You 
look the image of woe.” 

He made no answer, but. turning, walked with 
them. Winny felt a dead weight fall on her 
heart, but she Bhook it off. No doubt Ned was 
in debt. But, with Susy the wife of a prince of 
money, what did that matter? 


Both ladies made a sudden pause. 

44 There is Mr. Volney, Ned, coming toward us 
with two ladies! What distinguished-looking 
women! Be sure to bow, dear,” preparing her 
own most fascinating smile. Susy, too, quivered 
and fluttered. He would see his pin ! He would 
present her to his friends, with pride and triumph 
in her. Now was the time to see them 44 fade 
away like ghosts before the rosy dawn.” 

As Volney approached, something in Susy’s 
expectant air attracted the curious regard of his 
companions. A slight heat passed over his feat¬ 
ures, then, looking her deliberately full in the 
face, he passed her without a sign of recognition. 

Ned, who had lifted his hat, muttered an oath. 
Susy stopped, deadly pale; but Mrs. Barbour 
dragged them on. She was a shrewd little 
woman, always equal to the emergency of the 
moment. She stopped a street-car. None of 
them Bpoke until they were again in their own 
house. 

44 Take off that diamond,” she said, sharply; 
44 we have been two fools! I understand him 
now 1” 

44 1 will take it back,” said her husband, 
quietly. 44 He will not trouble you again, Susy.” 

The women never dared to ask what followed. 
Volney disappeared from Philadelphia that day, 
and did not return for a couple of months. When 
Barbour returned home, he was pale and silent, 
as he always was when greatly excited. 

During the evening, be told his wife that ho 
had been discharged from the “Beacon.” It 
was quite just, he made haste to say. 44 1 am not 
fit for the place. I can edit a country-paper, 
but I am too old a dog to learn the tricks of 
town.” 

44 What will you do ?” 

44 1 don’t know. Anything to keep us from 
starving.” 

Ned tried a good many things that winter. He 
was a bookkeeper, a drummer, a street-car 
driver. At home, the fire burned low. The 
44 help” was discharged. Winny and Sue took 
in sewing when it could be had. 

The first of March found them with thinner 
pinched faces, which told of the winter’s hard¬ 
ship. 44 The only reason that we should wel¬ 
come spring is that we will need less coal,” said 
Winny, as they gathered about the breakfast- 
table. 

44 1 reckon the lot back of our house in Tycho 
is ploughed by now,” said one of the boys. 

No one answered. 

44 What is wrong, Ned, you don’t drink your 
coffee?” asked Winny. 44 What is in the paper 
to worry you?” 
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44 The old story. Forty hauds are to be dis- J 
charged by the company this week. The new ) 
men go first. I am a new man.” 5 

Susy began to cry. 44 I believe there is a con- \ 
■piracy against you, brother!” she sobbed. i 
“ Nonsense! work of all kinds is slack in \ 
town this year.” j 

Even the children ate their bread and molasses j 
in silence, after that. Before they had finished, j 
the doorbell rang. Jack ran out and brought ^ 
back a letter, which he gave to his father. Ned \ 
opened it indifferently, and glanced at the few 
lines written in big black characters, then got up 
with a choking sound. 

41 Winny, it is from Ben ! Leighton, who took 
my place on the 4 Banner,’ is going to New York, 
to seek his fortune. They want me back, on the 
same old salary. Our house is vacant still. 
Ben says, if I choose to rent the farm again on 
the same terms, he will bring Swift round to 
consider it. What—what d’ye say, old woman?” 


But the 44 old woman,” who had borne suf¬ 
fering and hunger all winter with a cheerful 
face, was crying, with her head on Jack's neck. 1 

44 We’re going homel home!” roared that 
young gentleman, with a shout that deafened 
himself. 

“ Ben says I must report for duty by Monday.” 

44 We’U pack to-day and go to-morrow,” cried 
Winny, starting up. 

When they were at work that morning, Susy 
said energetically: 44 1 shall be so thankful to be 
out of the town, from those Odells and their 
fashionable airs! 1 always did despise fashion! 

And you know, Winny, I always hated that Vol- 
ney.” 

44 Do you think that there is any hope that 
Ben will forgive her?” Mrs. Barbour asked her 
husband, when they were alone. 

44 Most men are ready to be fooled by pink 
cheeks and soft eyes and tears, and Ben is no 
wiser than the rest of us,” be answered. 


THANKSGIVING PIES. 

BY MARION E . PICKERING. 


Whew anew each beam and raftor 
Rings with childhood’s merry laughter 
And afTesh the hearth-fires glow, 
Gomes a beatific vision 
From the realm of youth Elysian— 
Huld&h, Huld&h, dainty Huldah, 

Half a century ago. 

Wide old farmhouse-kitchen cheery, 
Kettle crooning ditty eenc. 

Spicy clouds of incense rise. 

And fair priestess there abiding, 

O’er weird mystic rites presiding— 
Huldah, Huldah, witching Huldah, 
Making the Thanksgiving pies. 

Sleeves tucked up to elbows rosy, 

Pearly ears ’mid ringlets oozy, 

Slender waist and slippers wee, 

I, a bashful swain beseeching. 


8tammer, longing arms outreaching: 
“Huldah, Huldah, darling Huldah, 
Make Thanksgiving pies for me.” 

Brown eyes flash. 44 1 prithee rise, sir. 
Hearts are uot exchanged for pies, sir. 

Nay, sir, trouble me no more ; 

Thou must learn a braver wooing 
Ere to me for favor suing.” 

Huldah, Huldah, scornful Huldah, 
Flitted through the open door. 

Did I follow her, relenting ? 

Did I read a half-repenting 
In the flash of nut-brown eyes? 
Comely as In youth, behold her 1 
Savory vapors still enfold her— 
Huldah, Huldah, my wife Huldah, 
Making the Thanksgiving pies. 


THE QUERY. 

IT MAOOIK M ADAMS. 


Gan she oome to thee, in affliction's hour, 

And comfort thy sad soul, as I have done ? 
Gan her love stay thee when dark clouds lower, 
And sopthe thee in sorrow, beloved one ? 

Will she worship thee in the world's despite, 
Nor heed its mocking, as I have done? 

Will thy presence be, to her, life and light, 

As it hath to me ever, belov&d one? 

Vol. XCII.—25. 


\ Will her heart grow lighter when thou art nigh ? 
I Will she joy in thy coming, as I have done ? 

( Smile when you smile? Be sad when you sigh ? 
j And true to thee always, belov&d one ? 

| If so, cleave to her; be lover, friend ; 
j Naught that can gladden her, leave undone. 

£ But, when this wearisome life finds ena, 

' Again I shall be thy belovdd one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ons morning, about a week later, Adela and 
her father were seated in his study. They were 
both busy over some learned article Mr. Beau¬ 
mont was writing, to the accomplishment of 
which Adela's knowledge of the subject and her 
patience in hunting through dry tiresome records 
were indispensable to the somewhat indolent 
dilettante. In fact, as usual in his literary 
efforts, this essay would be more the fruit of her 
mind than of his. But Mr. Beaumont was 
beautifully unconscious that there could be the 
slightest ground for such a statement, and Adela 
never admitted it to herself; her father w T as the 
one human being whom she really loved, and 
her loyalty to him knew no bound. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Beaumont. She came in quiet and cold, 
as usual; but her first words w ere of a nature 
to cause both husband and daughter a sudden 
excitement which they found difficult to conceal, 
undignified as they considered such emotion, 
and habituated os they were to self-control. 

“Adela,” the mother said, in her chill inonoto- 
;nous voice, “Thorpe Hallowell has written to 
me again ; I had not heard from him for several 
i months.” 

“Thorpe Hallowell?” Mr. Beaumont pro¬ 
nounced, in a tone which expressed disparage¬ 
ment of the owner of the name; but Adela sat 
silent, her pen suspended in her hand. 

“ He is on his way home from Nevada,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Beaumont, without noticing the 
interruption and still looking at her daughter. 
“ He has become very rich through the success 
of some old mines he had taken in payment of 
a debt. It is evident that he still wants to 
marry you. What shall you say?” 

Adela dropped the pen and fixedly regarded 
her mother, turning at once into an image of 
Pallas at her severest. 

“My dear!’* Mr. Beaumont sighed, in a tone 
which expressed horror at his wife’s abruptness. 

But Mrs. Beaumont was not inclined to be 
subdued; she had moods in whieh both husband 
and child were a little afraid of her, half un- 
oonsciously, and she was in one of those phases 
now, having passed a harassing morning with 
(462) 


business-people and under the strain of pecuniary 
worry. 

“Thorpe is coming back,” Mrs. Beaumont 
continued, quietly as ever. “Adela rejected my 
advioe: 1 told her Miss Connelton would prove 
dangerous—” 

“ Mamma!” cried Adela, with a mien which 
might have awed a very courageous person— 
looking wonderfully handsome, too, in her 
dignified anger. 

“ Let me finish* please,” the erect lady went 
on, without a change in tone or manner: “As 
I was driving home, I saw her and Lord F.1 lea¬ 
den in the street. If ever a man was infatuated 
with a woman, he is with her; I have been 
confident of it from the first day he met her 
here.” 

“ My dear! ” again exclaimed her husband, 
but this time the voice was somewhat querulous 
from trouble. 

“ Thorpe is coming back,” she continued, per¬ 
fectly unmoved. “ Money must be had. I have 
failed utterly to make the arrangement we hoped 
for, and our affairs arc in such a state that we 
cannot go on much longer. 1 mention theee 
facts, and leave you both to think them over; 
I have those business-letters to write.” 

She quitted the room as noiselessly as she had 
entered, and, for some seconds, the father and 
daughter sat looking at each other in painful 
silence. 

Even between themselves, ary well-formed 
plan had never been openly and coarsely 
regarded; they had always carefully dressed 
their ideas before looking thereat, much less 
before presenting them the one to the other; 
but it was difficult, at this juncture, to hurry 
decorous .clothing on their wish and desire. 

To marry Thorpe Hallowell, after all, was a 
terrible necessity for Adela to contemplate. He 
vftis a second - cousin on her mother's side— 
a great handsome fellow, scarcely more capable, 
according to her belief, of esthetic culture than 
a Newfoundland dog. He had been passionately 
in love with Adela since the days when they 
were children; she had refused him three times, 
and, at last, in desperation, he went off to 
Nevada, to seek his fortune. 
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Nobody expected Thorpe to succeed, and, for 
several years, he did not; but, during the past 
twelvemonth, there had come rumor that some 
old mining-shares in his possession were likely to 
be of worth, and now followed this news of his 
success and his approaching return. 

The necessity of a decision would be forced 
on Adela. Though the fact was scarcely sus¬ 
pected among their acquaintances, the pecuniary 
affairs of the Beaumonts had for a good while 
been in a sad state. Certain stocks had ceased 
to pay dividends, several companies had failed 
in which husband and wife held investment, and 
money locked up in land gave a smaller return of 
interest—or, in some cases, none at all. 

Both father and daughter, while scorning dis¬ 
play as a proof of vulgarity, were people who 
managed to make away with a good deal of 
money in the necessity they felt to render daily 
life fitting to the culture and esthetic develop¬ 
ment of their minds. 

Mrs. Beaumont, brought up in luxury, had 
perhaps been more openly extravagant; but, dur¬ 
ing the last two years, since the various shocks 
assailed them, she had taken the administration 
of matters into her own hands, showing, as Bhe 
did in.whatever she undertook seriously, a great 
deal of ability and judgment. But, after all, the 
wife had only been able to stave off disaster, and, 
when they returned from Europe, Adela and her 
father both felt so confident that she would be 
Lady Ellesden before another year went by, that 
they had paid little heed to Mrs. Beaumont’s 
warning. 

But now there were mortgages about to fall 
due, various heavy expenses to meet, and, unless 
a considerable sum of money could be raised, 
open trouble would soon assail them. Mrs. 
Beaumont had made a good fight, but plan after 
plan had failed, and it was evident that the only 
hope of tiding over the storm lay in Adela’s 
marrying either Lord EUesdcn or Thorpe Ilallo- 
well. And, only a few weeks before, the impe¬ 
rious young woman had considered success cer¬ 
tain where the future earl was concerned, and 
her father, with his usual lack of energy, had 
rested quite at case, because he saw her satisfied. 

And to fail—fail through the influence of a 
person whom she hod at first despised as un¬ 
worthy of a second thought, but whom, for the 
fact that in accomplishments as well os beauty 
she was her equal, Adela had learned to hato 1 
Adela recognised that she considered Kate Con- 
nclton an enemy; yes, in the secrecy of her 
soul, she employed the word unhesitatingly—an 
enemy—the most deeply detested she had over 
possessed. 


Allow that Western girl to win Lord Ellesden? 
No, no! Adela Beaumont had never done a 
mean thing in her life until the day when, in hor 
anger, she picked up the note Kate hod dropped. 
The consciousness of its possession Jia$l haunted 
her like some guilty secret, but she was glad 
now that she had kept it—she would hesitate ne, 
longer. 

She was roused from her reverie by her 
father’s voice. He hod several times glanced 
toward her, in the hope*that she would speak, 
and now he said slowly: 

“ Perhaps your mother was clearer-sighted than 
we thought. That girl may be dangerous—but¬ 
terfly though Mrs. Emerson calls her.” 

Adela lifted her eyes and looked at him with a 
smile which would have better suited an angry 
Juno than a passionless Minerva. 

“A wasp, any poisonous stinging insect, would 
be a more proper comparison,” sho answered; 
“but 1 think poison and sting need not bo 
feared. Papa, come upstairs, please : 1 want to 
show you something. 1 can’t bring it here. 
Mamma may come in, and I don't want hor to 
know." 

He followed her to the pretty sitting-room on 
the second floor, which was her own special 
nook. It had, perhaps, rather too much the 
appearance of a masculine student’s chamber, 
yet its severe simplicity had proved as costly as 
a fashionable woman’s boudoir. There was not 
a book or an ornament, and the apartment was 
filled, but was in itself a chef d’oeuvre, and .Mr. 
Beaumont had been proud of his daughter’s 
taste, which had designed or selected all the 
decorations, though just now he could not help 
remembering what that classic elegance had cost. 

Then he caught sight of Adda’s face again, 
and was fairly startled, the fiery anger and 
fierce resolve were so unlike any look he had 
over seen in those cold Grecian features. He sat 
down and waited in silence, while she unlocked 
a drawer of her writing-table, opened a little 
curious inlaid casket, and took out a paper which 
she held up, saying, in a stern hard tone: 

“ I found this, some time since; I could not 
make up my mind to destroy it. There is some¬ 
thing here which Mrs. Emerson ought to know, 
Lord Ellesden also. This note was written to 
Kate Connelton. I cannot act upon it. Will 
you?” 

Mr. Beaumont read the billet, and remained 
for a little, thinking deeply. Adela did net 
interrupt him. She sat down at a table, and, 
though her fingers trembled till the sketches she 
was examining shook like leaves, she went on 
with her task of armnging them .in a portfolio. 
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“My dear,” Mr. Beaumont said, at length, 
in a tone full of dignified gravity, “you have 
done very right to hand me this paper. That 
young person ought to be exposed; there is 
evidently some extraordinary secret, some strange 
mystery, in her life.” 

“Perhaps she might be able to explain,” 
Adela said, faintly. 

“Perhaps. Indeed, I hope so; but that is 
her affair.” And Mr. Beaumont grew more 
stately and imposing, as ho spoke. “At all 
events, my duty is plain: I must consult Mrs. 
Emerson in regard to this young lady, whom we 
have both received as a fViend. My child, your 
name will not appear; yet I ought to know just 
the circumstances—” 

He did not complete his sentence, nor did the 
pair look at each other while Adela explained 
clearly and concisely in regard to finding the 
note. When she had finished, Mr. Beaumont, 
who had walked close to the table and begun 
turning over the drawings, made some common¬ 
place remark about one of tho sketches, and left 
the room. 


CHAPTER V. 

Although responding in kind to Mrs. Emer¬ 
son's cordiality, Miss Connelton had scarcely 
entered her house, except by special invitation, 
since the day of their conversation in regard 
to Miss Beaumont and Ellesden. 

It seemed to Mrs. Emerson that there had 
been an unostentatious avoidance of the young 
Englishman, and this gave the girl increased 
favor in her eyes. She might have been less 
well satisfied, had Bhe known that Ellesden also 
noticed this little change in Miss Connelton, and 
that it puzzled him exceedingly, turning his 
thought in her direction oftener than before. 

But, this morning, while the Beaumonts were 
occupying themselves with Kate’s affairs, that 
young lady called on Mrs. Emerson, to consult 
her in regard to something connected with the 
philanthropic scheme their mutual friend Mrs. 
Bowyer had started, and in which they both 
took a deep interest. 

While Miss Connelton was copying oertain 
minutes and notes and Mrs. Emerson writing 
at another table, Lord Ellesden entered. 

“ I thought you had gone out,” his cousin said. 

“No; I have just had a telegram,” he began ; 
then, catching sight of the visitor, hastened 
forward with an expression of such pleasure 
in Ids fhcc that Mrs. Emerson could not help 
feeling alarmed. 

“ Good - morning,” Miss Connelton said, in 
answer to his eager greeting. She smiled 


pleasantly, but only glanced up from her task, 
adding: “ I’m a woman of business—can’t talk 
till I have finished copying these blotted papers.” 

Mrs. Emerson was afraid that her cousin 
looked annoyed. She called from where site 
sat: 

“ What were you saying about a telegram ?” 

He walked back to her table and began to 
explain; but she saw that his eyes were still 
fixed on the graceful girl, who was again bending 
diligently over her task. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “The Custers and Jack 
Armytage have just landed in New York; I am 
going over by the next train.'’ 

“You will bring them back with you?” Mrs. 
Emerson said. 

“ No. They mean to make straight for 
Chicago,” Ellesden answered. “Armytage is 
interested in some railway out there. As soon 
as he finishes his business, they are going on 
to California, and want me to be of the party.” 

“Oh, but you won’t go—please don’t,” cried 
Mrs. Emerson. 

“Well, not just yet — later, perhaps,” he 
replied, rather absently, twisting the telegram 
in his fingers and still looking toward the othei 
table with an earnestness which made Mrs. 
Emerson wish, with all her soul, that the young 
lady sitting at it wero in California or any 
remote, even inaccessible, spot. 

Presently, Miss Connelton rose, saying: 

“That is done. I hope you will be able t« 
decipher my hieroglyphics, Mrs. Emerson.” 

“ I am so glad to find you here,” cried Elies* 
den. “Iam called away unexpectedly.” 

“To England or the North Pole?” she asked 
merrily. 

“ Only to New York for a week,” he replied. 
“ though I am being badgered to go to Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

“The most delightful trip possible,” Kate 
said. “ Then, if you stay till summer, you can 
go up into the Rockies.” 

“You banish me indefinitely with great cool¬ 
ness,” he grumbled, pulling at his mustache. 

“The ingratitude of your sex I” laughed she. 
“ I was devising a plan for your pleasure.” 

This style of badinage did not please Mrs. 
Emerson, and glad enough she was to have ft 
speedily interrupted by the appearance of Elies 
den’s servant. 

“My lord,” he announced, “you will have 
to leave at once, if you want to catch this 
express. It goes an hour earlier than you 
thought.” 

“Very well, 1 am coming,” Ellesden replied, 
but did not stir. Just then, another servant 
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entered with a message for Mrs. Emerson, which 
she was obliged to answer; but, while doing it, 
her ears caught the conversation between the 
young pair. 

“ I shall only be gone a week,” Ellesden said. 
“ There is something I have been wanting to ask 
you—” 

“Time and railway-trains wait for no man!" 
interrupted Kate. 

“ I must be off, I suppose,” he said, dolefully ; 
“at least, you might say you are sorry 1 am 
going.” 

He added some words which escaped Mrs. 
Emerson, and she lost Kate's answer, too; but, 
when she could turn round, Ellesden was hold¬ 
ing the girl'8 hand, and there was a look in his 
eyes which troubled, as much as it angered, his 
cousin. 

Back came Rogers, crying: 

“The carriage, my lord; you have barely 
time.” 

And, fond as she was of him, Mrs. Emerson 
was never so glad to see anybody depart. Kate's 
voice roused her from a score of hurrying 
thoughts. 

“Don’t look so wretched, Mrs. Emerson; he 
will only be gone a week. Good-bye—I must 
run away; my aunt is waiting for me.” 

Mrs. Emerson's farewell was much less cord¬ 
ially uttered than her welcoming greeting had 
been. She sank into a chair and gave herself 
up to uneasy reflection. Could Ellesden really be 
deeply interested in the bewitching little creat¬ 
ure? It looked like it, and, what wa3 worse, 
Mrs. Emerson began to fear that the girl was 
duping her, and iter recent liking for Miss Con- 
nelton was lost in anger and a dread that, after 
all, the girl might be the means of foiling her 
favorite scheme. 

And, in the midst of her disturbing reflection, 
Mr. Beaumont was announced, full of his weighty 
communication, which could not have found 
Mrs. Emerson in a better mood to appreciate its 
importance. 

After sne had made inquiry for the ladies of 
his household, she spoke of Ellesden’s departure, 
adding: 

“ He set off in such haste that there was no 
time for anything, else 1 am sure he would have 
called cn dear Adela.” 

It would have been more correct to say she 
should have made him call; but, even in her pres¬ 
ent perturbed state of mind, she would not admit 
that thought to herself. Yet she had been so 
sorely fluttered by the parting between the two 
young people, unimportant as it might have 
appeared to a casual observer, that her mind was 


full enough of Kate Connelton to make her 
abruptly introduce that young lady’s name; 
though, of her own volition, she certainly would 
not have done so in a conversation with Mr. 
Beaumont. 

“ I had a visit from our bewitching Western 
heiress this morning,” she said, and then, sorry 
for having mentioned the fact, could not help 
adding, from a species of desperation: “She is 
very charming—like somebody in a novel’.” 

Mr. Beaumont, cool and collected as befitted a 
man of talent and culture, saw his opening and 
seized upon it. 

“Like a woman in a novel?” he queiied, 
smiling, though shaking his head. “ Well—yes, 
she is; and, I fear, in more ways than one.” 

“I don’t understand,” Mrs. Emerson said, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Why, the typical heroine of romance has 
always a history and a mystery,” Mr. Beaumont 
.replied. 

“ Do you mean that Kate Connelton has 
either?" Mrs. Emerson asked, in a surprise 
which held so much of satisfaction and dis¬ 
appointment, that, between the two sensations, 
she was utterly bewildered. 

“lam compelled to believe that she has both,” 
Mr. Beaumont answered> slowly. “ In fact, 
I came, this morning, on purpose to tell you of 
something in regard to her which has become 
known to me in the oddest way. I was at a loss 
how to act, and so I want to appeal to your great 
tact and discretion.” 

“Good gracious! do explain,” cried Mrs. 
Emerson, divided between regret to lose her 
esteem for the heiress and joy at the thought 
that anything should put an end to Ellesden’s 
infatuation, if it were possible such existed. 

“About a week ago,” said Mr. Beaumont, 
“ I was passing your house just as she came 
out in a state of great agitation. Lord Ellesden 
was with her.” 

“ I remember,” Mrs. Emerson broke in, regard¬ 
less of politeness, as most of us are when excited. 
“ She and Adela had been here to luncheon; 
she received a note from her aunt which evi¬ 
dently disturbed her.” 

Mr. Beaumont bowed and went on: 

“As she drove off, Laurence Trent 'came up, 
and he and Lord Ellesden walked away together. 
I dropped some letters and a newspaper that 
I had in my hand. I hod already read the 
letters, so I put them in my pocket. To-day, 
for the first time since, I put the coat on. 1 had 
forgotten the letters; and, when I took them 
out, I found this note, which, naturally, I thought 
was mine, untii after 1 had read it.” 
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He handed the billet to Mrs. Emerson, who 
perused the page before she realized what she 
was doing. 

“Good heavens!” she cried, as she finished. 

“When I saw what it was,” Mr. Beaumont 
slowly continued, “ I taxed my memory till 
I could account for its being in my possession. 

I remember now noticing that, as she came down 
the steps, she was twisting a paper in her hands.” 

“ Oh !” Mrs. Emerson could not get beyond 
that ejaculation. 

“So, after I had thought a good while,” he 
said, “ I concluded—as I know the young lady 
so little, though my wife and Adela do quite 
well and arc enthusiastic about her—1 concluded 
to bring the note to you and ask you to decide 
whether it should be returned or whether the 
greatest kindness would not be to bum it instead 
of being forced to let her learn that we have any 
acquaintance whatever with her secret.” 

Mrs. Emerson saw that she was being forced 
into an unpleasant position ; she comprehended, 
too, that Mr. Beaumont wanted to employ his 
discovery for the destroying of any possibility 
of Miss Connelton’s being dangerous where Lord 
Ellesden was concerned. Still, she could not 
blame her old friend for this desire; it coincided 
with her own views, and she never dreamed of < 
doubting his story in any way. Mr. Beaumont 
talked very beautifully, and ended by convincing 
her that their duty seemed clear. It would be 
useless, for the moment, to humiliate Miss Con- 
nelton by restoring the note; it would be folly 
to burn the same, for circumstances might arise 
which would render it a duty to friends or 
society-at-large to produce the condemnatory 
paper. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Thohpe Hallowell arrived the very day Lord \ 
Ellesden went over to New York ; but, in spite \ 
of Mrs. Beaumont’s advice, both her husband * 
and daughter were so buoyed up by fresh hope, \ 
that Hallowed’s reception was scarcely what he 
might have hoped. 

An officious relative speedily told him of the 
report prevalent that Adela was, or soon would 
be, engaged to Lord Ellesden, and, altogether, the 
honest straightforward fellow was in no pleasant 
state of mind. He could bring Adela to no posi¬ 
tive terms; indeed, though cordial to him in 
her stately fashion, she managed to avoid many 
t&te-iVtetes during the first days, on the plea that 
she was so much occupied with the work she 
was doing for her father. 

A charming note had come from ETIesden, 
accompanied by a package of books which he 


had promised some time before, and this, together 
with Mrs. Emerson's still persistently rose-colored 
views, made Adela determined to keep aloof from 
any entanglement with Thorpe. 

He was clear-sighted enough, once his sus¬ 
picions were roused, and he soon perceived that 
she was playing fast and loose with him. He 
had loved her very dearly, but now he began 
to see her with different eyes, and a very natural 
indignation seized him at the idea that she was 
regarding him simply as a last .resort, in case 
she failed with Ellesden. 

Mrs. Beaumont held herself strictly neutral, 
after a few warnings, which were disregarded— 
it was her h^bit. But, only a few days subse¬ 
quent to Thorpe's arrival, she astounded her 
husband and daughter by asking at dinner: 

“Adela, do you know that ’ihorpe and Miss 
Counelton are quite old friends?” 

Adela retained her composure with that mar¬ 
velous faculty she had ; but the very quiet of 
her voice, as she answered in the negative, showed 
her listeners that she was angry. 

“Very odd that Thorpe hasn’t spoken of it.” 
Mr. Beaumont said. 

“ He did not know she was here until to¬ 
day,” the wife replied. “ You know, he has been 
very busy—has scarcely made a visit. I took 
him with me, this morning, to Mrs. Anderson’s, 
and Miss Connelton was there, and delighted he 
was to see her. They had known each other 
w hen she visited California.” 

That very evening, the three went to a recep¬ 
tion at Mrs. Emerson’s, and Thorpe, according 
to promise, accompanied them; so Adela had an 
opportunity to see for herself that her mother 
was correct, as Miss Connelton was present, and 
she and Thorpe talked more together than Adela 
approved. 

“ I had no idea Mr. Hal low ell was a relation 
of yours,” Kate said to Miss Beaumont; “he 
and l were great allies in California. I was so 
glad to see him again.” 

“ That girl is the most atrocious flirt I ever 
knew,” was Mrs. Emerson’s remark to Mr. 
Beaamont. and that gentleman regarded the 
young lady with no pleasant eye as she sat con¬ 
versing with Hallowell, evidently in regard to 
some matter in which both felt a deep interest. 

When Hallowell sought out his cousin, he was 
punished for his recreance by a very stately 
demeanor; but he did not appear to notice it. 
He seemed absorbed and absent—taking his 
leave soon afterward—though, before he went, he 
exchanged more words with Mis9 Connelton. and 
Mrs. Beaumont, who was standing near, heard 
Kate say 
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44 Well, to-morrow morning, then.” 

“ Nothing shall hinder my coming,” he replied. 

An appointment! Ad el* was in a chill rage 
when she heard of it. Before the next day 
passed, Mrs. Beaumont had a very annoying dis¬ 
covery forced on her. She went into a florist’s 
to give an order, and was struck by the beaaty 
of a bouquet that had just been made up. The 
smiling attendant informed her that it was for 
Miss Connelton, ordered by Lord Ellesden. She 
related the incident to her daughter with her 
usual impassiveness, adding: 

“ Of course, the Western heiress can’t take 
both Ellesden and Thorpe, but she may cause 
you to lose both.” 

Instead of a week, Lord Ellesden’s absence 
extended to nearly three, as he found Jack 
Armytage very ill on his arrival in New York. 
The two had been intimate friends for years, and 
Ellesden could not leave him, though more anx¬ 
ious to return to Boston than Mrs. Emerson was 
aware. * * 

If only Thorpe had not come, Adela could 
have borne Lord Ellesden’s prolonged stay with 
equanimity. She was afraid to give too much 
encouragement to her cousin, lest, if a coronet 
were offered for her acceptance, the young man, 
in his passion at being thrown over, might make 
disclosures which could bring her trouble. She 
was afraid to treat him coldly, from a fear that, 
in his disappointment, he might get himself 
hopelessly entangled in the web of that little 
spider, Kate Connelton. And so, altogether, she 
was traveling a weary road. 

It told so much on her health and spirits, that 
even her beauty looked a little tired and worn, 
as Mrs. Beaumont coldly pointed out to her hus¬ 
band, thereby causing him fresh anxiety, which 
showed itself in a certain captiousness that the 
undemonstrative lady received with her ordinary 
impassiveness. 

Thorpe Ilallowcll came daily to the house, but 
Mrs. Beaumont, with her usual facility for find¬ 
ing out things, discovered that he visited Kate 
Connelton almost as often. Adela dared not find 
fault, for fear that it should rouse him into a 
frame of mind where he would insist upon a 
decision from herself, and to decide was exactly 
what she was unable to do until it could be 
proved whether the golden hope she had cher¬ 
ished since summer must be cast aside. 

Her father had been by no means idle. One 
would hate to assert that he stooped to play the 
spy on Kate Connelton, but he felt it his duty to 
see if it were possible to follow up the clue 
afforded by the note she had dropped. 

His conscientious efforts at length met with 


their reward, a few days before the time Lord 
Ellesden had set for his return. 

Mr. Beaumont learned that Miss Connelton 
paid visits to a certain house in a retired street 
which was scarcely a desirable quarter for a 
young lady to enter alone. He learned, also, 
that she went there to see a very mysterious 
individual who seldom stirred out of doors, and 
then never except after nightfall. 

He made sure of the days and hours of Miss 
Connelton’s visits. At first her aunt accom¬ 
panied her, but of late sho went alone. Having 
settled these matters, Mr. Beaumont was able to 
act. He needed Mrs. Emerson's co-operation, 
but did not choose to confide his secret. He 
discovered, on a lower floor of the house, a poor 
sick woman, in whom he interested his enthusi¬ 
astic friend, and Bhe willingly consented to 
accompany him there. 

Everything fell out as he desired; he knew 
that Miss Connelton had come, and he oontrived 
to lead Mrs. Emerson into the hall just as the 
young lady was descending the stairs. As he 
opened the street-door, the light struck fall on 
Ivate’s face. 

44 Miss Connelton !” exclaimed Mrs. Emerson, 
in genuine surprise ; then, almost involuntarily, 
she added : 41 Isn't your aunt with you ?” 

The tone was too fall of reproof, and Mr. 
Beaumont’s face too expressive of well-bred 
horror, not to rouse Kate Connelton’s quick 
temper. 

44 1 am quite alone,” she answered, and swept 
past them with a haughty inclination of hor 
head. 

Mr. Beaumont made inquiry in Mrs. Emer¬ 
son’s hearing, and, when the facts were clear, 
that lady could not help feeling it was indeed 
time to act; for these visits, taken in connection 
with the note she had been shown, appeared 
condemnatory enough. 

If the girl could be frightened by dread of 
exposure into leaving before Ellesden returned: 
this suggestion, which Mr. Beaumont offered, 
was eagerly seized on by Mrs. Emerson. There 
would be a chance of essaying the plan on the 
ensuing day, as Kate had an appointment at her 
house which she would be certain to keep, since 
it concerned matters connected with the Bowyer 
charity which oould not be deferred. 

Kate appeared at (he hour set, gay and self- 
possessed as ever, and apparently did not notice 
the change in Mrs. Emerson’s manner, which, 
though studiedly polite, plainly showed the 
change in her feelings. 

They went over the papers and accounts. 
Miss Connelton produced the check she had 
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promised, and, as soon as the business was com¬ 
pleted, rose to go—still with no sign of perceiv¬ 
ing her hostess's chill stateliness. 

“ Will you wait a little?” Mrs. Emerson said, 
her heart fluttering, though she kept a bold 
front. “I want to say something.” 

“Certainly,” Kate replied, pleasantly, and sat 
down again. 

“ You must not be offended with me,” Mrs. 
Emerson began. 

“ 1 can’t fancy you capable of saying anything 
which would offend me,” Kate said, graoious and 
smiling. 

“I think, after our meeting yesterday, you 
must have some idea of what 1 want to say,” 
Mrs. Emerson continued. 

“ Not the slightest,” cooed Kate, still smiling, 
though the great brown eyes which regarded the 
lady so steadily began to glow and widen. 

“Then 1 must speak plainly,” she rejoined, 
nerving herself to her task. “ Miss Connelton, 
there has been a good deal of vague gossip in 
regard to you lately—” 

“I suppose nobody escapes,” Kate interrupted. 

“ But there are different sorts; and a young 
girl cannot be too circumspect—” 

“ Excuse me,” Kate again interrupted; “you 
told me you had something to inform me of— 
you did not say you wished to offer me advice.” 

Mrs. Emerson was angry now; this made her 
task easier. 

“ I had not believed the gossip,” she went on, 
quickly ; “ but, when I learned, yesterday, how 
often you went to that house, the—the person 
you go to visit, I was shocked, horrified, as was 
Mr. Beaumont. Beside this, you dropped a note 
Borne time since. It was lucky for you it fell into 
the bands it did—those of Mr. Beaumont. He 
consulted me. I am forced to tell you that, 
after yesterday, we do not feel inclined to 
countenance you farther—in short, I think you 
will be wise to leave Boston without delay. In 
that case, we shall both be silent.” 

Miss Connelton did not interrupt by word or 
gesture. She had grown very pale; and, when 
the exordium ended, she rose, saying: 

“ I will go to Mr. Beaumont at once, to get 
my note.” 

The girl’s effrontery astounded Mrs. Emerson. 

“Mr. Beaumont and his daughter are here,” 
she said. “You can Bee him now.” 

“ I wish to see them both,” Kate answered, 
firmly. 

Mrs. Emerson crossed the room and opened 
the doors into the adjoining apartment, and, at 
her request, tho father and daughter entered. 
Mr. Beaumont’s profound bow was full of con¬ 


demnation ; Adela vouchsafed only the merest 
show of salutation. 

Before a word cou^i be spoken, there was a 
slight bustle in the hall; a moment later, Lord 
Ellesden appeared in the library. He had just 
arrived, two days before his time. After a hasty 
embrace between his cousin and himself, a few 
quick words to Mr. Beaumont and his daughter, 
he turned toward Miss Connelton with an undis¬ 
guised delight which enraged as much as it 
appalled the three beholders. 

“ How glad I am to see you,” he cried, holding 
out his hand. 

Miss Connelton stepped back a little, and 
answered coldly: 

“ Your cousin has just been ordering me out of 
Boston. Please wait till this matter is settled.” 

Ellesden stood dumfounded; not' one of the 
other listeners could speak. 

“ Mr. Beaumont, it seems you found a note 
addressed to me—I want it,” Miss Connelton 
continued, turning toward that gentfeman. In 
such confusion os he had never before felt, Mr. 
Beaumont produced the billet. 

“ Mrs. Emerson has explained to you that 
I picked it up, one day, as you were leaving 
the house,” he said. “I only discovered it in 
my pocket a short time since. We thought—” 

'Kate took the note as his voice died away, 
looked at it, and said: 

“ Mrs. Emerson, I threw this note into that 
grate yonder—the marks of the fire are on it.” 

“It must have been swept into the street,” 
Mr. Beaumont managed to articulate. 

“ Between the time I left this room and was 
shown into my carriage?” Kate asked, then 
turned suddenly toward Adela. “ I left you 
alone in this room,” she said, “ after I threw 
that note into the fire. That is all. No—don't 
try to speak: I have been insulted, outraged—” 

“ Miss Connelton !” three voices exclaimed at 
once, but Adela sat dumb. 

“ I choose to finish !” Kate exclaimed. “ Mrs. 
Emerson, I pity more than I blame you. You 
have been deceived. Mr. Beaumont, this note 
was .sent in haste to warn me of a mysterious 
arrival. It is true, too, that I have paid visits 
to that house and to that man—your spies have 
done their work well.” 

“Miss Connelton—” 

“Be still, I said!” and she hurried on: “I 
have tried hard to save you and yours from 
mortification—you won’t let me—take the con¬ 
sequences! I refuse to explain; youryousin, 
Mr. Hallowell, can satisfy you on all points.” 
She paused before Adela, and looked at her witli 
overpowering scorn, swept a low bow to her 
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hostess, and was passing out, when Eilesden 
darted between her and the door. 

“ Take my arm/’ he Baid, but Kate motioned 
him back. “Take my hand, then,” he cried, 
with a passion no mortal ever before heard in 
his voice. “ It's an odd time and place—but I 
must speak! I have loved you from the first 
moment 1 ever saw you. 1 hurried back here 
solely to ask you to be my wife !*’ 

Three listeners sat in their chairs like people 
suddenly turned to stone, and Kate Connelton 
replied in a low firm voice: 


“ I thank you for the honor you have done 
me, Lord Eilesden. A good man always honors 
the woman to whom he offers his name.” 

“Then—then—” Eilesden began, but could 
get no further; a gesture of entreaty alone fin¬ 
ished his speech. 

“ No,” she said, with a slow strange smile; 
“ I cannot accept your hand—my destiny in life 
is settled.” 

Before ho could speak, she had left the 
room. 

[to be concluded.] 


* A DEAD LOVE. 

BY M. KATE m’CREAKY. 


I said, last year, when autumn came, 
That life cau never be the same— 

The birds will never sing as sweet. 

The Orient sun will never groct 
The dewdrope, in the smiling morn, 

With golden light, for life is shorn 
Of good. The day can briug but ill, 
Nor e'er disperse ; for darkness still 
Will follow in the wake of day 
And oft the mournful sigh betray 
That life can never be the same, 

Because love died when autumn came. 

The birds will leave, the flowers fade. 

The forests lose their quiet shade ; 

The dead leaves, rustling on the ground, 
Will fill the air with mournful sound ; 
And e’en the robin and the jay, 

Though ling’ring long, will fly away 


When winter, from his frozen throne, 
Demands a tribute from our zone. 

And, clear and cold, from out the sky, 

The snowflakes whisper, with a sigh, 

That life c&n never be the same, 

Because love diod when autumn came. 

Be still, my heart. For what art thon. 

That nature at thy grief should boW? 
Creation will not shed a tear 
Nor dress for ayo in garments sore: 

New life will spring from out the old, 

The brighter still for winter's cold; 
Melodious murmurs once again 
Be warbled in the leafy glen ; 

A new love will the brighter be, 

Because the old is dead in thee; 

And life again will be the same, 

E'en though love died when autumn came. 


THE GREAT WITNESS. 

BY HARRY HAMILTON. 


Th* earth unto God’s Word grand vindication rears— 
It is His saintly speech through all the countless years; 

An awful monument that offers up a proof 
That every man can see, lest he be blind to truth ! 

Oh 1 infidel, look up the terraced mount 

Whoae steps onto the stars thine eyes refuse to count; 

Then gaze thou on the deep, that never sinks to sleep, 


< When all the heavens above in Anger shriek and weep; 

I Or pluck the dewy flower, a-blowing in the dell, 

Or note the powdered bee within his golden cell; 

Or fellow through the bine the eagle on the wing, 

Or in the meadows hark, and hear the brown brook sing; 

( Or watch the helpless mole, whose home is hi the sod. 
i Then, tell me, infidel, Is there—is there a God ? 


CONTRASTS. 

BY M. S. CROWTHER. 


Fair is the morn, and, on the sparkling stream, 
The sunlight glances bright; 

An^i the leaves, alternate shade and gleam 
Flicker with changing light 

Fair is the eve—the gurgling stream flows on, 
The trees deep shadows throw; 


Anon the moon, with light—pure, sweet, and wan— 
Tllumes the scene below. 

And such is life—the varying dreams of youth 
Paint bliss without alloy ; 

And though, ere long, time shows ns their untruth, 
Heaven’s rising light brings joy. 
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GETTING RID OF A GOSSIP. 


BY HATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


“Why, good-morning, Mary! I haven’t seen 
you in an age,” said plump little Mrs. Wells, as 
she met her friend Mrs. Holden in an upholstery- 
wareroom. one morning. “Are you looking at 
tho new furniture?” 

“No. 1 want to select a carpet this time,*’ 
answered Mrs. Holden. “ Give me the benefit 
of your good taste, will you?” 

“ Oh, certainly; such as it is, you’re welcome.” 

“You see, I’va been buying a house since 
you were over last, and my parlor-carpet won t 
fit.” 

“ Indeed ? You have really found a home to 
please you, then?” 

“ I think we have, at last.” 

“ Is it a nice place? But I needn’t ask that.” 

“ Well, we are very fully satisfied so far, both 
with the location and the house itself.” 

“ Where is it, Mary?” 

“ No. 54 Oak Street.” 

“Oh, Mary Holden! I hope not. Dear, how 
odd!” And Mrs. Wells began to laugh. 

“Why, what do you know about it?” asked 
Mrs. Holden, quickly. 

“It is the very house we lived in, two years 
ago.” 

“There! I remember now. I knew the place 
looked very familiar, when we went over it. 
I called on you there: that was it. Is there 
anything wrong, Cora?” 

“ Not with the house—oh, no. It is a nice 
handy place — good water, woodshed, cellar, 
large pantries, fine ventilation — everything all 
right, Mary. It wasn't the house that drove 
us away.” 

“Well, what then, Cora? The place isn't 
haunted, is it?” asked Mrs. Holden, laughingly. 

“Yes, it is. By the very worst kind of a 
spirit—a gossiping woman. Mary, the next- 
door neighbor is a regular nuisance—that Is, 
if she still lives there; and I suppose she does, 
for they own the property, and wouldn’t be 
likely to leave it.” 

“ Is the name ‘Gordon’ ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then she’s there yet. ‘Gordon’ is the name 
on the next bouse.” 

“ Well, Mary, you know I’m not given to 
gossip. But I’ll tell you this: we moved on 
that woman’s account.” 

(460) 


j “You did? Come now: you must tell me all 
| about it. ‘Forewarned, forearmed,’ you know.” 
j “ I’ll tell you ; but, as you have really taken 
j the house, I don’t see what good it will do now. 

\ In the first place, she is the worst borrower you 
\ over saw. 1 like to be as neighborly and kind 
\ as anybody; but you know that sort of thing 
j can be made a real trouble. And she did ask 
| for the most absurd things! I don’t believe 
j I ever had a new bonnet or a new pair of shoes 
| or gloves, thut she didn't want the first wear.” 

< “ But you surely did not lend her such 
l things?” said Mrs. Holden. 

\ “I often did; because, if I didn’t, she would 
j tell such tales. She’ll give you the history of 
\ the whole square, the first time you see her, and 
| then give yours to them, in her own fashion. 

S Her talking was vrorse than her borrowing. 

! And the things she borrowed either came home 
\ utterly ruined, or never came at all. Groceries 
\ and articles of that kind never returned; and, 

\ at last, John said he couldn’t stand it. It was 
\ too expensive to live near her. Then, when we 
J had company, she never failed to pop in for 

< something, just to satisfy her curiosity. Alto- 
s getlier, it was too annoying for us, and we 
\ moved. I'm almost ashamed to tell you all this; 
j but you'll soon find out that I haven't told you 
| half.” 

\ “I’m very glad you did tell me, Cora. I know 
i now on what ground to meet her. I think 
i I shall be able to manage her.” 
i “I’d like to know how,” laughed Cora Wells. 

\ “It’s more than I could do, I’m sure.” 

1 “Oh, I won’t tell you just now. But, if I 
| succeed, I'll let you know the result.” 

| “All right, ril give you a month.” 

| “Well, I’ll report. Now, let us look at the* 
j carpets.” And the two ladies were soon deep 
> in the comparison of Brussels and Wilton, which 
i the obliging clerk displayed to the best advan- 
j toge. 

< In due time, Mrs. Holden was cozily settled 
l in her new home. While she was moving, she 
| had several glimpses of Mrs. Gordon at the 
l double pump, on her own side of the fence-~ 
s a tall sandy-haired woman, with pale-blu^ eyes, 

\ a sharp nose, and a slovenly dress—and heard 
\ her scolding in a loud key at three or four 
\ sandy-haired children. 
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Even without Cora’s warning, she would have ) 
impressed Mrs. Holden as a very undesirable \ 
neighbor, and being tormented with her was s 
quite out of tho question. But Mary Holden \ 
had firm faith in the plan she meant to try if \ 
need required. 

She had been settled several days, and had 
already received one or two calls from across 
the street—her house was a corner one—before 
Mrs. Gordon come over. 

She popped in then by the back-door, just 
after Harry, Mrs. Holden's son, had finished his 
supper and gone out. 

“How d’ye do?” she began, nodding famil¬ 
iarly. “My name’s ‘Gordon’; I live next door. 

1 thought I’d just run in, neighborly-like, and j 
see how you like it up here.” \ 

“ Very much, so far, thank you,” returned \ 
Mrs. Holden, putting down the plates she was \ 
clearing. “ Walk into the sitting-room, please, \ 
Mrs. Gordon.” \ 

“Oh, no,” said the visitor, helping herself \ 
to a chair. “I’ll jest sit right down here a s 
minute. You go on with your work—I didn’t l 
come in to hinder.” > 

“ But I prefer not to entertain callers in my ! 
kitchen,” said Mrs. Holden, mildly but firmly, j 
“ My work can wait.” ? 

“Oh, well, anything to oblige.” And the < 
visitor, who had taken a keen glance round the \ 
kitchen, jumped up and followed Mrs. Holden i 
into her cozy sitting-room, where her sharp gaze l 
quickly took in every detail, from the figure in j 
the carpet to the neat work-basket: upon which, > 
half open, lay the last number of “ Peterson.” j 
Catching it up and turning over the leaves, 
Mrs. Gordon remarked: t 

“ So you take tho magazine, do you?” \ 

“ Yes. I consider no lady’s home complete \ 
without ‘Peterson.’ Do you take it?” asked i 
Mrs. Holden. < 

“La! no,” replied the caller, laying the book S 
down. “ I don’t see no use payin’ out money s 
for what, you can jest as well get without. The S 
last lady that lived here took • Peterson,’ and j 
I always got hers. I was wondering, torday, > 
if you took it, so’s I could go on with the stories, i 
It’s a mighty nice book, ain’t it?” ! 

“Very nice indeed,” returned Mts. Holden, i 
making a firm resolve that her treasured maga- i 
zines would not cross the fence, to come back j 
ruined. I 

“ Don’t keep no girl, do ye?” asked Mrs. Gor- j 
don, siting out on another track. \ 

“No. I don’t need help when I am well. s 
There are only two of us.” > 

“ Young feller’s your son, I reckon ?” { 


“Yes, madam.” 

“You must be a widow, I s’pose?” 

“ Yes, these five years.” 

“ Don’t do your own washing, do you?” pur¬ 
sued the visitor, calmly. 

Mrs. Holden laid down the bit of crochet-work 
she had picked up, and, looking her caller quietly 
in the eye, she answered : 

“ No, madam ; nor my ironing, either. I hire 
part of my sewing done, and do the rest myself. 
I am fortysix, and Harry is twenty two. We paid 
, cash for this house, and mean to keep it. We 
\ attend the Episcopal Church, and pay our debts 
promptly. Anything else you would like to 
know, Mrs. Gordon?” 

The woman looked astonished, and answered: 
“ La! no. I never was a hand to ask questions, 
like some folks. I jest come over a minute to 
get acquainted. You like to be neighborly, 
1 reckon, Mrs. Holden ?” 

“Indeed I do, witli the right kind of neigh¬ 
bors.” 

“ Yes, to be sure ; that’s what I mean. I jest 
run over the back way to be neighborly. I’ll go 
back now, I guess. Do come over soon, Mrs. 
Holden.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Mrs. Holden, pleasantly, 
without accepting the invitation or asking the 
“ neighborly” lady to repent her own call. 

“ If there’s any little thing you’re out of, don’t 
hesitate to send over. I do believe in folks bein’ 
accommodatin’,” said Mrs. Gordon, rising to go. 
“ Hain’t got much acquainted with Oak Street 
folks yet, I suppose?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Holden. 

“Well, some of’em will do, and some won’t. 
I’ll run in again, and give you a few hints, so 
you won’t get took in. But I really must hurry 
home. Good-niglit—and do be sociable, Mrs. 
Holden.” 

“ Good-night,” was all tho answer Mary 
Holden made. But she laughed a jolly little 
laugh, when Mrs. Gordon was gone. And she 
might have laughed again, had she known that, 
in spito of her hurry, that lady had “ run in” to 
see two other neighbors, before she went home, 
and told them that the new lady at No. 54 was 
“ the queerest woman she ever did see!” 

Next day, little Johnny Gordon came over, 
and said “ Ma wanted to borry a drawin’ o’ tea 
and three eggs. When she got some, she’d send 
’em home.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Holden. She marked 
the articles down on a paper tacked up by the 
kitchen-window, and then gave them to J 9 hnny, 
who looked on with big ey 3s of wonder. 

Encouraged by this success, in the evening 
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IN THE DARK. 


Johnny came back, saying: “ Ma wants to borry < 44 Your mother is welcome to anything 1 have, 

two or three o’ your last ‘ Peterson’s Maga- s except my clothes. Those I don’t lend,” said 
zines.’ ” s Mrs. Holden. 

44 Tell your mother,” said Mrs. Holden, kindly, s 14 Ma says she wouldn’t be seen in your old 
4 ‘ that, if she wishes to subscribe to the magazine, 5 duds I” snapped the retiring Johnny. 

1 will add her name to my club with pleasure, j Mrs. Holden Bmiled, and felt sure that she 
but my 4 Petersons’ are-too valuable to lend.” > had gained one victory, and her wardrobe would 
Away went Johnny, and Mrs. Holden said, ! henceforth be undisturbed—as it was. ' 
laughingly: 44 Now I’ve thrown the first bomb !” ! Several days passed, and some callers dropped 
But she heard no dreadful result, nor was she i in. Hardly were they gone, when Mrs. Gordon 
troubled again until the next Monday, when Ella < appeared—by the back door. 

Gordon came over and asked for the loan of Mrs. ! “ I thought I saw the Howards and Mr. Neely 

Holden’s Sunday cloak, as 44 ma was goin’ to a j just leave here,” she remarked. 


lecter’.” 

“ Tell your mother my cloak fits no one but 
myself,” said Mrs. Holden, calmly. And off ran 
the child, to repeat the message. 

But Tuesday evening brought Johnny, with a 
plate, asking for a pound of butter. 

44 Tell her she has not returned the eggs and 
tea yet,” said Mrs. Holden. 44 You can see them 
on the paper here. I never lend a second thing 
until the first one comes back.” 

Johnny departed. Presently in bounced Mrs. i 
Gordon, red in the face, bringing the eggs and i 
tea. | 

44 Here’s your things!” she snapped, setting \ 
them on the table. ‘‘That little idiot, Johnny, i 
says you mark everything a body borrows down j 
on a paper. But 1 don’t believe it.” j 

“See for yourself,” returned Mrs. Holden, j 
calmly, marking off the two articles from the > 
tacked-up paper. 44 It’s the best way to keep ! 
things square and avoid trouble, you know,” she j 
added, coolly. 

44 Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Gordon.! 
She turned and bounced out, without another < 
word, and Mrs. Holden hoped she was rid of her \ 
for good. \ 

But, in two or three days, Johnny came over \ 
for the clothes-line. It was given and set down*! 
upon the paper. Early in the evening, Johnny j 
brought it home. > 

44 Scratch it off your measly old paper, now !” \ 
said he. 44 Pa says if ma ever sends over here for ! 
another thing he’ll lick her, that’s what he’ll do.” ! 


“They were here,” said Mrs. Holden. 

44 Well, if I was you, I wouldn’t have muoh to 
do with them Howards,” said Mrs. Gordon, 
with an air of mystery. 

“Indeed! Is anything wrong about them?” 

44 Well, folks do say all’s not right. Why, Mr. 
Neely, he just goes and goes there! At all 
hours, too! And his poor wife alone at home. 
What he goes for, 1 can’t say ; but—” 

“ I will ask them, when I return the call,” 
said Mrs. Holden, calmly. 

“ Ask ’em?” and Mrs. Gordon looked startled. 

“Certainly. You want to know why Mr. 
Neely visits them, and I’ve no doubt they will 
explain it all.” 

“Mrs. Holden, you surely don’t mean to 
repeat what I say?” 

44 1 surely do. Of course you won’t say what 
is not true, and, if it is true, you won’t object to 
have it spoken of. 1 always tell one neighbor 
just what another says of her, if I tell anything 
at all, Mrs. Gordon.” 

“ Well, I never did see such a woman. I’ll 
let you alone hereafter, see, if I don’t l” cried 
Mrs. Gordon. She bounced out, and this time it 
was for good. 

She told all the neighbors that she believed 
44 that Holden woman was crazy.” But they all, 
quite understanding the case, only smiled, and 
wished they, too, had known earlier how to get 
rid of a troublesome neighbor, while Mrs. 
Holden enjoyed peace and had no more trouble 
with the people over the fence. 


IN THE DARK. 

BY PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


A child her mother sat beside, 

The while tho shade* more dense did grow. 
44 Oh, mamma, hold me close,” she cried : 
“The dark won’t 'frald mo so.” 

Thus would I pray, when gloom of grief 
Doth gather round me, deep and drear. 


Oh, Father, grant the sweet relief 
Of knowing Thou art near 1 

Thus, too, when in a little fhde 
The lights of earth in death’s dread night. 
Dear Lord, strong by Thy presence made, 
May I feel no affright I 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc 

B t KMtLY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-dress, of navy-blue cloth. '> puffed edge of velvet. Velvet bands, standing 



The skirt is kilted on a foundation of alpaca, j loops, and a long ostrich-feather—in blue or tan- 
The tunic forms a short apron-front; the back ‘ color—complete the trimming. Eight to nine 

r yards of cloth will be required, twentyfour but- 
l tons, and two anchors, for this costume. 

[ No. 2—Is a walking-dress, of elephant-gray 


No. 2. 


also is short and much puffed. A round waist or 
short-pointed bodice completes the dress as a 
house-costume. For the street, the jacket is \ 
added. It is double-breasted, slashed on the j 
hips and in the back seam. Gilt buttons orna- $ 


ment the front and sleeves; gilt anchors orna- \ camel’s-hair or lady’s-cloth, braided with black. 


ment the collar. The two pockets are on the \ The front and sides of the underskirt are laid in 
right side only. Hat of navy-blue felt, with a ? treble box-plaits, meeting each other. The front 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



No. 3. 

button. Cuffs anti collar to match. Hat of grny \ 
felt, trimmed and faced with velvet, either to j 
match or of a good contrasting color: a grny j 
breast and velvet loops finished off by tiny bow 
of gros-graln ribbon in tVont. Ten yards of 
camelVhnir or eight yards of cloth, twelve 


No. 5. 

A plain round waist or short postillion-bodice 
completes the dress. The over-jacket is of pin¬ 
striped Scotch tweed, made double-breasted, 
buttoning on the left side. The edge is simply 


drapery is simply stitched, three rows above the 
hem, and forms a short full t&blier; the back 
falls long and straight. The jacket-bodice is 
braided n-la-militaire. with narrow black w'orsted 
braid, each point ending with a small crocheted 


yards of braid, six dozen buttons, will be required 
for this costume. 

No. 3—Is a stylish walking-suit, of dark-green 
camel’s-hair or serge. The skirt is laid in box- 


^ No. 4. 

plaits all around. The overskirt forms a long 
full tablier in front. High on the left side, one 
: end is simulated by a jabot-drapery filling in 
the left panel. The back hangs long and straight. 
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stitched. Pocket-flaps, collar, and cuffs bound 5 . No. 6.—Pelisse for child, of navy-blue or 
with *braid, tailor-fashion. High-pointed hat, s brown plush or velvet. The edge of cape, top 
covered with the material of the jacket. Wings \ of hood, cuffs, and collar ore of Irish crocheted 

lace. The hood is lined with red surah, and the 
j cluster of loops-and-ends is of red and blue or 

< brown corded ribbon. 

f < No. 6—Is a stylish pelisse for a girl of ten to 

i twelve years. It is made of rough gray cloth, and 

< fits tightly in front; the back has a kilted skirt. 
| The shoulder-cape is adjustable. Collar, shoul- 
\ der-knots, cuffs, bow at the back, are all of 

< black velvet ribbon two inches wide, two rows of 

v \ < which form each cuff. If preferred, velvet cut 

K S on the bias can be used and lined with silk. 


EMM 






and velvet loops form the trimming. Ten yards j ^ < 4 " 

of camel’s-hair, double width, for dress, two e 

and a half yards of material for jacket, fiftyfour j No. 7. 

inches wide, will be required. i 

No. 4—Is a cloak for a girl of six years, made j Large button-molds, covered with velvet, for the 
of striped camel’s-hair or cloth. The fronts are 5 front. 

plaited as far as the waist and finished off with j No. 7—Is a boy’s Norfolk suit of diagonal 
a velvet band. The sling sleeves, and edge of J striped tweed in heather mixed colors. Knick- 
dloak, also collar and epaulettes, are trimmed j erbocker pants and regular Norfolk jacket, 
with rows of silk galloon to match. j belted at the waist. 


BASKET FOR FLOWERS. 

BY MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 

We give, in front of the number, a design for j basket and ties in a large bow at one side. A 
ornamenting a simple round coarse straw basket, growing plant or an artificial one is placed 
Wide ribbon of some pretty bright color, or China \ inside. A deep tin pan, with a hole pierced in 
silk, which is soft and durable, encircles the ' it, should hold the living growing plant. 
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MANTILLA NINON: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY BMILY II . MAY. 



We give, on our Supplement for this month, 
the pattern complete of the Ninon Mantilla. 
It consists of four pieces: 

1. Half of Front and Sleevb Combined. 

2. Half of Back. 

8. Half of Plaited Front. 

4. Half of Collar. 

The notches and letters show how the pieces 
are joined. It is very simple. It may be made 
of velvet or heavy corded silk, and lined with 
the same or a contrasting color of silk or satin. 
The ornaments of jet beads or of colored beads 
are powdered all over at intervals. A beaded 
passementerie edges the whole. The plaited 
front, which is of soft surah or satin to match, 
is also powdered with smaller ornaments. A 
wide beaded or Spanish lace is put on in a ftill 
flounce all around. At tho waist-line, ribbon- 
strings are added. 


DESIGN FOR SCREEN, END OF SIDEBOARD-COVER, Etc. 

BY MRS* JANE WEAVER. 

The colored design in the front of the number j green, pale-yellow, and brown. The brown, 
may be used for various purposes. It may be S which is only used for the outlining, veining, 
worked either in crewel or silk, on cloth, plush, S etc., etc., we would suggest, should be done in 
velveteen, or crash. Gray, maroon, or 6cru will silk, if the other parts of the work are done 
mftke the most effective background and bring i in crewel. This model will also serve for a scarf 
out the oolors of the design to the best advan- j table-cover, tidy, etc., done on pongee or China 
tage. The embroidery can be done in Reusing- j silk with filoselle. This is also a pretty design 
ton-stitch or in the full long embroidery-stitch, j to be painted on silk. The iris can be done in 
Our design calls for four colors: olive, olive- < shades of purple instead of yellow, if preferred. 


EMBROIDERED STRIPE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty j floss, French Ootton, or wash-silks. The design 
design of strawberries, stems, and leaves, to he j is suitable for end of sideboard or dresser cover, 
done in outline-stitch, either in colored linen > or for towels. 
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DESIGN 


FOR COT-QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, in the front of the number, 
a design for a cot-quilt made up. It is 
composed of small embroidered squares, 
which are joined by lines of herring¬ 
bone-stitch. They may be made either 
in satin, cashmere, butcher’s-linen, or 
oatmeal-cloth. The work is done in 
silk, colored crewel, or colored cotton, 
of the natural colors of the flowers, or 
all in one color, if preferred. A gui¬ 
pure lace edges the quilt. 

We give here the details of the cot- 
quilt illustrated in the front of the num¬ 
ber. The first can be done in the colors 
of a yellow daisy, small sunflower, or 
marguerite, yellow being employed for 
the flowers, and shades of the green for 
the leaves. 

In detail No. 2 of the cot-quilt, which 
suggests forget-me-nots, the flowers 
should of course be blue, with tiny yel¬ 
low centres *, but, as these flowers are 
purely conventional, almost any color 
may be used which suits the fanpy. 



DETAIL Or COT-QUILT, No. 2. 



EMBROIDERY IN SILK. 


In front of number, we give design for silk embroidery for flannel skirt or baby’s blanket. 
Vol. XCII—26. (467) 
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CAP FOR BOY: WITH DETAIL OF SECTION. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 





This cap is worked in sections, of which we \ you will make the border. The border is done 
give one iu detail. The work is done in crochet- \ in loops by wrapping the wool several times over 
Tunistan, which is the simple Afghan-stitch of i the finger before making the stitch, or it may be 
pulling the thread through all the stitches upon j knitted. This is so universally known, it needs 
the needle every row. Make a chain of twenty \ no description. A ball for the top and ribbon- 
stitches, diminish one stitch at the beginning > ends complete the cap. The sections are cro- 
of one row and the end of the alternate row, { cheted together before the border is added, 
until you come down to two stitches. Work all j Work the border separate, and crochet it to 
round the section one row of crochet, either in j the top. Red or dark-blue, or sections of alter- 
the same color or a darker shade, or the color } nate colors, will look well for the cap. 


PENWIPER OR PINCUSHION. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, in the front of the number, a design j broidered panel is appliqudd on to the covering, 
for pincushion or penwiper. Bellows - shaped j the edges being covered by couching in arrasene, 
frame in white wood or stiff cardboard covered j which is done by laying the arrasene down and 
with plush, velvet, or satin, with the insertion sewing it at intervals with silk to match. The 
of a leaf-panel in the centre, displaying a tuft j outside cord is to match, also the pinked-out 
of flower*, painted or embroidered. A small j silk frilling. The inside is filled in either with 
spray also ornaments the handles. The em- { layers of vandyked cloth er an emery cushion. 
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BAB Y’S-B 0 O T. 


BY MBS. JANP. WEAVER 


Baby’s-boot, of piqu£ or flannel, is trimmed 
on the toe with braid—either silk, cotton, or 
worsted, as the material may require. Interline 
with flannel or canton-flannel, tie with narrow 
white corded ribbon. 



TRAVELING-CASE FOR SHOES: WITH DETAIL. 

BY MRS JANP WRAVER. 



This useful case is made of stout brown linen, 
ornamented outside and inside with long point- 
de-Russe stitches in red and blue working-cotton 
or crewel. We give a little model, showing how 



the case is cut. The size may be determined 
by the size of the shoes, somewhat. The edges 
are bound with worsted skirt-braid*. Loops and 
buttons and strings added. 


CORNER FOR PIANO OR TABLE COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, on the Supplement, a design for the < outline -stitch, but would be most effective if 
corner of a piano or table cover. It can be \ done in crewel on a large piece of work. It can 
done in either satin or embroidery stitch or in \ be done in natural colors, or in one color only. 
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LAWN-TENNIS RACQUET-COVER 


BT MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Cloth in one of the new shades of green can 
be used in making this racquet-cover. It is per¬ 
fect in shape, and is closed at the centre of its 
lap with ribbons. A row of fancy stitching is 
made across the edge of the lap, and the initial 
letters are worked in solid embroidery. The 
handsome spray decorating the back is also done 
in solid embroidery, in colors imitating nature. 
A spray of daisies or any other flowers may be 
done with outline-stitch or in solid embroidery 
on the racquet-cover, and, to be effective, the 
natural colors should be chosen. 



TRAVELING-STRAP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number is a pretty design ] silk, line with stiff buckram, which is to be 
for an embroidered traveling-strap. Work on j covered with satin, velvet, or plush. Finish . 
canvas some simple Moorish pattern in colored i with leather straps and buckles. 


HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 


BY MR8 JANE WEAVER. 

We give on Supplement a pretty design for a < quilted satin, pale-pink, well sprinkled with 
handkerchief-case. The embroidery may be < sachet-powder, either wild-rose or violet. Finish 
done in outline or Kensington stitch—the letter- j off the edge with a silk cord to match the out¬ 
ing, of course, in outline. Make the outride of \ side. The case folds like a book, forming a 
the case of pale-blue or cream-white satin or \ square. After the embroidery is done and the 
corded silk. Take a piece ten inches wide by ' case lined, edges finished, add a ftill quilling of 
twenty inches long, fold in half, and, on the £ friuged-out surah, to match on the two sides. A 
upper half, work the design in the centre. Work :• bow of ribbon where the case opens, and a bow 
the wild roses in several shades of rose-pink, < at the back where it folds over, complete the 
stems and leaves in olive-green, lettering in s whole. If satin is too expensive, a fine cash- 
olive-green. To make up the case, line with • mere may be used. 
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CROCHETED LACE. 



This model requires no particular description, $ working. It can be made of knitting or crochet 
as it is much easier to follow the pattern as it is j cotton of fine Saxony, for edging flannel skirts, 
illustrated than to give directions as to the ' sacques, etc., etc. 


ROSETTES IN TATTING. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Any person knowing how to make tatting can \ together in a square or oblong, make a very 
follow this model; and such rosettes, placed \ pretty and serviceable antimacassar. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


“ rETKR80N” for 1888—New Offers—Fresh Attrac¬ 
tions. —On tho last page of tho cover, we givo tho prospec¬ 
tus for tho coining year, and it is one wo have never 
equaled in all our long career of success. This is tho only 
magnziue which unites tho distinctive features of a first- 
class literary, art, and fashion monthly, thus filling tho 
placo of threo periodicals. Tho costly steel-engravings wo 
give are onr specialty—no other magazine has them every 
month. The fashion and needlework departments are 
always thoroughly reliable, always the newest and prettiest 
of Parisian and other designs, and the superb fashion-plates 
are printed from steel and colored by hand. Tho list of 
copyright novelets is such os no. other magazine can 
boast, and we have never ourselves given so mauy or more 
brilliant than they will prove. That this rapidly-closing 
year has been a triumph is amply shown, not only by tho 
many privato letters of praise and congratulation and the 
warm commendation of the press throughout the country, 
but by the constantly-increasing list of subscribers, espe¬ 
cially during these later months. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. (See club-tcrms 
on cover.) For ono kind, the premium is tho elegant book 
of “Choice Gems,” or tho handsomo engraving “The 
Wreath of Immortelles," whichever is preferred. For 
another kind, tho premium is a copy of tho magazino for 
one year. For still another kind, thoro are two premiums, 
tho magazine and either “ Choice Gems” or tho ongraving. 
And, for the fourth kind, wo offer all throe premiums. Wo 
have also made arrangements to offer bound volumes of 
Mrs. Burnett’s and Mrs. Southworth’s novels. (See next 
page.) No other magazine offers such Inducements for 
getting up clubs. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. If you fairly present 
the merit and cheapness of “Petereou” to your friends, 
you c&n easily get up a largo club. Bo early in the field. 
Specimen copies sent free, if written for in good faith. 

To Earn a Frkk Copy. —In uddition to tho clubs for 
which a free copy is given—see prospectus ou last page of 
cover—we will send a free copy for a club of two at $2.00 
each ($4.00 in all), or for a club of throe at $1.75 each ($5.25 
in all). This offer is to those who desire tho magnziue as 
a premium, yet cannot get up a large club. 

Three Hour-Rulers. —Wo give, this month, one of the 
most charming groups that Kate Greenaway’s facile pencil 
has ever produced. The picture will delight every house¬ 
hold, not only for its intrinsic merit, but from Its appeal to 
mothers and sisters held in sweet bondage by “Homo- 
Bulera'* of their own. 


No Magasine at all comparing with “Peteraon” in merit 
comes anywhere near it in point of cheapness, and in those 
days everybody wants the best and the cheapest of every¬ 
thing. 
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Ovr Novelets for 1888 are such as wiir stamp an era- 
in American magazine literature. In accordance with tho 
goncral wish of subscribers, wo have discontinued a twelve- 
month continued story, which will enable us to give eight 
serials duriug the year without crowding our columns. 
The names of tho writers are a guarantee of merit of the 
highest ordor, and that each of them has surpassed any 
former effort is a fact which every reader will admit. We 
shall begin with a novelet by Miss M. G. McClelland, whose 
recent romances havo had so wide a success, and one by tho 
author of “ The Second Life,’’ whoso charming tales are so 
familiar to our readers. Tho eight novelets will offer a vari¬ 
ety to suit every taste. Ono treats of Russian life, another 
of Continental social habits, and a third gives a brilliant 
picture of New York aud London society. Tho scenes of 
tho others are laid wholly in America, aud ace so varied in 
plot and treatment that together they offer a complete 
tableau of types and incidents of American life, from New 
Englaud to the Pacific coast. Tho singlo stories which we 
liavo already selected will bo found of exceptional excel¬ 
lence; and, besides those from established favorites, we have 
tales from several writers now to our pages, for whom we 
can safely predict a signal and abiding success. 

Home Millinery is by no means so difficult to achieve 
as many people imagine it to be. With a littlo practice, 
tsiste, and power of observation, extremely good results 
can be obtained and heavy bills avoided. A few hints may 
be useful, however. 

Having lined the brim of the hat inside, you proceed to 
put in tho head-lining, through the hem of which you have 
previously run a piece of China ribbon, making a tiny 
oyclot-liolo in the middlo of the hem for drawing tho ribbon 
through. You only do this when tho hat or bonnet is 
quite finished. Nothing betrays tho amateur so readily as 
neglecting the finishing-off. 

Elastic, if used, should always be fastened under the 
head-lining. 

When working with tulle in hot weather, dip your hands, 
from time to time, in cold water. Any moisture combined 
with heat soon destroys tho freshness of tho tulle. 

When you havo to sew plush or velvet, keep a piece of 
tho material faco downward on the stuff you are sewing, so 
as not to mark the velvet or plush. 

To kilt tulle or net, use a slightly warm iron. 

To iron ribbons, velvet, or plush, never put them down 
ou the table ; get somebody to hold them up in front of you, 
aud then Iron. Seo that tho iron is not too hot. Delicate 
colors are soon damaged. 

For Christmas Presents, —We give, in this number, in 
time to be useful, many pretty suggestions aud designs for 
Christmas offerings, from baby’s shoo and cot-quilt, an 
older brother or sister's crochet cap and tennia-raeqaet 
cover, up to shoe-bags, traveling-straps, towel-borders, 
flower-baskets, etc., etc., for tho older members of the 
family. Then, too, on the Supplement are other designs* 
all beautiful and useful. 

Our Premiums to persons getting up clubs are un- 
cqualed. It would bo a pity for any lady not to possess at 
least one of them, and, by beginulng iu season, sho can 
cosily secure the whole. 
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Our Premiums for 1888.—Ou the second page of tho $ NOTICES OP NEW BOOKS, 

cover, we aunouucc our premiums to persous getting up j Samantha at Saratoga. By Josiah Allen's Wife. ( Marietta 
clubs for 1888. We have never offered a more beautiful ( Holley.) Philadelphia: Hnbbard Brother ».—To the readers 
gift-book than “Ctaoico Gems.” It is a collection of the s of this magazine, the namo-of “Josiah Allen’s Wife” is a 
finest steel-plate engraviugs of pictures by the most celc- ^ household-word. The earliest of her inimitable efforts were 
brated modern artists. It will be very handsomely bound, s produced in these columns, us lias been the greater portion 
with gilt edges, and will prove not only an ornamental • of the long succession of sketches which have made her 
volume for the centre-table, but a beautiful and valuable ' famous. Delightful and irresistibly amusing as were 44 Sweet 
work of art. ■> Cicely ” and “tamanthaat tho Centennial,” in some respects 

Another premium will be a largo steel-engravlug, called j *‘ Samantha at Saratoga ” surpasses both, and will establish 
“The Wreath of Immortelles,” size tweutyone by twenty- s more thoroughly the author's claim, not only to a prominent 
seven inches; a very lovely tiling it is, too, and will make J but a strikingly original place among American humorists, 
a beautiful ornament for any home. You can get either or s Marietta Holley’s writings are not confined to mere drollery 
both of these handsome premiums by getting up a club for and caricaturing of men and things—her people are either 
“ Peterson,” as per terms on second page of cover. i the types which genuine humor creates or consistent coplos 

Some persous may prefer an extra copy of tho magazine > of real human eccentricity. She displays a skill in the 
as a premium ; but that and ono or both of the other ' delineation of character and an ability to invent incident 
premiums can be had by getting up ono of the larger clubs. > which many professed novelists might envy. Thanks to 
The premiums for the coming year arc finer and richer <1 this varied power, ono is never troubled, in reading an 
than ever, and tho magazine will possess new attractions | entire volume of hers, by that sense of sameness and narrow - 
to make it more than ever a necessity to every lady and the < ness of scope which renders the collected works of many 
delight of every household. of our most popular humorists somewhat wearisome. Her 

Begin now to get up a club for next gear ; by so doing , you \ satire is stinging, but always good-natured. Her wildest 
will be able to secure a larger oHe. s sally of fun never savors of indelicacy, and her pathos is 

SPEC I AX PREMIUMS* c so touching that it makes ono feel, in regnrd to her, as one 

Having many applications for books to be sent in place s sometimes does in watching certain actors of burlesque 
of our regular premiums, we have made arrangements with < and farce: that sentiment or tragedy would have been 
the publishers by which we are enabled to offer bound vol- > as much her forte, had site selected either for the full 
umes of the works of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett and \ exercise of her talent Tho book is very handsomely got 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, two of the most popular £ up, aud is profusely and fittingly illustrated. Typographic- 
female writers of America. In place of our premium-book $ ally, the work will be nu ornament to any library-table, 
“ Choice Gems,” we will send any one of tho following s and its contents will prove the delight of young, with old 
books by Mrs. Burnett: Kathleen, Theo, Pretty Polly Pern- ? In every family it enters. 

berton, Miss Creepigny, Lindsay’s Luck, A Quiet Life, Jarl’s s Ishmael; or, In the Depths. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South - 
Daughter, price $1.00 each, handsomely bound in cloth, > worth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —This is 
or we will send any one of our former premiums—Goldefi l a new edition of perhaps the most popular of Mrs. South- 
Gift, Pearl of Price, Forget-Me-Not, or Book of Beauty, 5 worth's numerous books, and the one which she considers 
instead of “Choice Gems.” \ her best. Her opinion has certainly ample support, as tho 

For a club of eight, with $12.00, or for a club of fifteen, ) New York Ledger, in which it first appeared as a serial, 
with 921.00, we will send as premiums an extra copy of the j was called on to reprint it several times, and its sale in 
magazine, and, instead of “ Choice Gems” and engraving, 5 book-form has been very great The present volume is 
any one of the following books by Mrs. Southworth, tho j uniform with the library-edition of her works, and con- 
retail price of which Is $1.50 each: Ishmael, Self-Raised, 5 tains a fine steel-eugravlng of the authoress, with her 
The Phantom Wedding, The Missing Bride, Fair Play, How \ autograph. 

He Won Her, The Two Sisters, Tho Fortune-Seeker, A l Madelou Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith Adams. Philadelphia: 
Beautiful Fiend, Victor’s Triumph, The Family Doom, The \ J. B. Lippincotl Company. —The admirers of Mrs. Adams’s 
Maiden Widow, Vlvia, The Changed Brides, Tho Bride’s previous novels will find the present one fully to sustain her 
Fate, India, The Mother-In-Law, Allworth Abbey, The hold on their liking. It is a genuine love-story. Vie hero 
Discarded Daughter, The Haunted Homestead, Cruel as the and heroine are persons in whose joy aud sorrow one can 
Grave, Tried for Her Life, The Three Beauties, Lost Heir feel a warm sympathy; and, after passing through a sea 
of Linlithgow, A Noble Lord, The Bridul Eve, The Gipsy's of trouble, they are rewarded by the happiness which they 
Prophecy, Lady of the Islo, The Widow’s Son, The Bride of > merit The minor characters are distinct and individual, 
Llewellyn, Fkllen Pride, The Fatal Marriage, The Prince \ and the plot so well sustained that the interest is preserved 
of Darkness, The Mystery of Dark Hollow, The Deserted \ to tho close. 

Wife, Tho Curse of Clifton, Love’s Labor Won, The Lost \ Songs of New Sweden and Other Poems. By Arthur Pettr- 
neiress. The Artist’s Love, The Fatal Secret, The Christmas j son. U. S. N. Philadelphia: E. Stanley Hart <k Co .—A vol- 
Guest, Retribution, The Wife’s Victory, The Spectre Lover. \ nine of very smooth and graceful verse. As tho title 
These books are not cheap editions, gotten up merely for j Indicates, tho greater portion of the book is taken up with 
premiums, but are the publishers' regular editions. poems commemorative of the days of the early Swedish 

We have never before made such a liberal offer. Do not S settlement on the Delaware. Toward the close, however, 
tall to take advantage of it by getting up a club. \ is a collection of shorter pieces expressive of personal feel- 

- < iug and experience, which pernaps display the writer’s 

“Did not Beqin in Tire.” —Not a year goes by that \ poetic ability to even better advantage, 
we do not receive numerous letters from subscribers regrat- < Esther: a Booh for Girls. By Rom Nouchette Carey. 
ting that they did not commenco earlier to get up clubs. ) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincotl Company. —An exceedingly 
“If we had only begun in season,” they say, “wc could i bright winning story, in tho popular author’s pleasantest 
have doubled our clubs.” Don't let anybody make that £ vein. The narrative Is given in autobiographical form, 
mistake this year, but begin at the right time—that Is now. i and the heroine, M ho tells her own story, is a very sweet 

- > natural creation. The incidents are numerous nnd intcrost- 

Worth Two or Ant Other.—A lady writes us: “Your ing, and the book is calculated to please storyreaders of 
magazine is worth two of any other I ever took at that s every age, as well as the class for which it is avowedly 
price, for fancy-v*ork alone.” ) written. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


T he Voice or the Press. —We give a number of extracts 
from newspapers in regard to the magazine, because at this 
season they will be useful to persons getting up clubs, in 
order to show their friends the general verdict of the press 
■where “Peterson” is concerned. The Elgin (Ill.) Daily 
News says: “Peterson occupies a place peculiarly its own 
in periodical literature.” The Des Moines (Iowa) Times 
nays : “ Peterson's Magazine in any home is an evidence of 
the refinement of its occupants. The October number, just 
received, is as captivating as *a love of a bonnet.' What 
with its brilfiant new fashions, its music, its refined litera¬ 
ture, household hiuts, and other features calculated to 
instruct and delight, it is a wonder that any lady can live 
happily without Peterson.” The Brownsville (Texas) Ban¬ 
ner says: “ The magazine, than which none in America is 
more desirable os a household entertainer. A magazine of 
art, replete with artistic taste in its latest patterns and 
designs for embroidery for ladies, w’hich are worth ten 
times the price of the magazine. It contains the choicest 
miscellany, and intellectual, moral, and historical stories, 
which will be eiyoyed by all, from the youngest to the 
oldest reader, male or female ” The Athol (Mass.) Chron¬ 
icle suys of a late number : “ It is just as good as it can 

be.” The Syracuse (Neb.) Journal says: “Not content 
with keoping abreast of its neighbors, it ranges ahead in 
tho race, and keeps all the time to the front Really the 
most astonishing thing about it is how in the world it can 
get up so good a magazine for so little money, only 82.00 
per year.” The Boston (Mnss.) Times says: “Few mag¬ 
azines award premiums that approach the valuable books 
and engravings ‘Peterson’ bestows. Tho attractions for 


1888 are numerous—new writers to be added to the staff of 


fhvoritc old contributors, more costly eugmviugs and wood- ^ 
cuts—in fact, novelty and fresh variety in every depart- ? 
meut. One can be certain this is not only said, but really < 
meant; for this popular inagaziue has proved, during \ 
nearly half a century, that its promises are always faith- \ 
fuliy kept.” Each month brings us such scores of similur > 


notices that at the end of a year they would fill a goodly s 
volume, and tho private letters received from sulttcribers ^ 
would make another equally large. We mean the mag- < 
aziuo for 1888 to take even a higher standard than it has l 


OUR NEW COO K-B 0 0 K . 

4XS* Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been letted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS, ETC. 

Pot Pourri .— Fry slightly a small pieco of veal, and then 
mince it very fine. 3Iix then some egg-plant, a few lima 
beans, a little corn finely cut, a little carrot, mushrooms, 
tomatoes, potatoes, and parsley chopped with a knife passed 
through an onion, or a small onion chopped up, pepper, 
and salt. Mince all together with a little butter. Put it in 
a skillet and brown it. All the vegetables must be pre¬ 
viously cooked. If you have any chicken, sweetbread, jr 
crab, put it in finely minced. It is very nice browned in 
shells. 

Housed Feet. —Take four or eight pigs’-feet, and, after 
thoroughly scraping and cleaning them, put them on to boil 
in some salt and water. They should cook very slowly 
until the meat is perfectly tender. Take out the large 
bones, cut each foot in four pieces, season with cayenne- 
pepper and salt. When cold, pour cold vinegar over them. 
If preferred, some grains of allspice and a sprig or two of 
maco may bo added. 

TO COOK POTATOE8. 

Potato Rissoles. —Mix, with the potato, salt, pepper, and 
butter to taste and a well-beatcn-egg—one large egg is 
enough for a pint-basinful of mashed vegetable. Make up 
the mixture into small rolls, cover with a thick layer of egg 
and breadcrumb, and fry in boiling dripping to a golden 
brown. Drain well on kitchen - paper before serving. 
Another tray.—Mix the paste as above, with the addition of 
an egg, pepper, and savory herbs ; roll out to tho eighth of 
an inch in thickness, cut into three-cornered pieces, place 
miuced meut w ell seasoned on one, lay another on top, and 
slightly pinch the edges to keep them together; strew bits 
of vermicelli over, fry each side a nice brown, drain, and 
serve. 

Potato Scallops. —Mince vary finely some streaked bacon 
or tolerably lean ham, a few savory horbs, or, failing these, 
a little parsley ; salt and pepper to taste. 3Iix with tho 
mashed potato in the proportion of three ports vegetable 
to one of meat; fill some scallop-shells with the mixture, 
put a bit of butter on the top of each, aud brown in the 


ever reached—our prospectus tells that, ana we have amply i 
proved that we rather go beyoud than fall short iu the ful- l 
filluient of onr promises. > 

Amon^o all Millnis's lovely pictures of children, ho has \ 
nevor surpassed the one our steel-engraving reproduces, jj 
Nothing could realize more completely one’s ideal of that ] 
famous 

“ Little Miss Huffet, who sat on a tuffet, s 

Eating of curds aud whey, < 

When there came a big spider, < 

And sat down beside her, ) 

And frightened Miss Muffot away.” J 

Catarrh Cured. —A clergyman, after years of suffering < 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 5 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which ) 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer \ 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped \ 
euvoloi»e to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, > 
New York, will receive tho recipe free of charge. ? 

One Hundred and Firnr Thousand, at least, would be < 
added to our subscription-list for 1888, if each present sub- j 
h* riber would procure us one more; and nobody could do a \ 
friend a greater favor than to induce him or her to invest > 
in the most brilliant magaxlno of America, which is what < 
“ Peterson” will be next year. s 


oven. This makes a pretty breakfast or supper dish, served 
with poached eggs. 

Potato Is>af .— 3lix butter, milk, and seasoning with the 
potatoes, then add breadcrumb till the whole is a moderately 
stiff paste. Butter a mold, fill it with the mixture, turn it 
bottom-upward on an old dish or baking-tin, and set it to 
brown iu a quick oven. 

DESSERTS. 

Roly-poly Jam Pudding. —Take equal quantities of fine 
flour and suet, remove all skin frotn the suet, slice it very 
thin, and then chop it quite fine, mix together, and moisten 
with cold water; add a very little salt, knead it well, and 
roll it out quite thin, about one-sixth of an inch. Spread 
the paste equally over with any kind of jam to within one- 
half inch of the edge, moisten the edges with water, roll 
up the pudding, pinch the edges together; put it into a 
cloth, which must ta tied at tath ends. Put the pudding 
into ladling water, and tail about two hours. 

Lemon Tart. —Four eggs, well beaten, four ounces ol 
white sugar, in knotis, the sugar rubbed on the rind of a 
large lemon, to extract the essence, then beat the sugar in 
a mortar with the strained juice of the lemon, and mix it 
with four ounces of butter, warmed. Put a puff-paste on a 
shallow tin dish, ornament the edges, pour the mixture on, 
and, when baked for three-quarters of an hour, slide the 
tart on to a china dish. 

Custards .— Four eggs, pint nnu half of milk, three ounces 
of loaf-sugar, six drojis of almond or vanilla flavoring. 
Boat eggs, milk, and sugar together—strain. Put the ous- 
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tanl into a tin saucepan, and thicken the milk and eggs 
over a slow fire; if it boils, or nearly so, the custard is 
spoiled ; pour it rapidly from oue Jug to another till cold ; 
add flavoring, stir well, and All twelve glasses. 

Veirei Cream .—Dissolve one-half ounce of isinglass over 
the fire in just sufficient water to melt. Let it boil, take it 
off the fire, add to it a large teacupful of white wine and 
the juice of a lemon. Strain it through a fine sieve, mix 
with a piut of cream, stir it well together, sweeteu with a 
large quantity of pounded white sugar added by degrees, 
and turu it into a china mold. 

CAKB8. 

Genoese Poetry. —Put one-half pound of castor-sugar into 
a bowl, break seven eggs, one by one, into a cup, and add 
to the sugar; melt one-quarter pound of butter in a small 
saucepan over a very gentle fire; put the bowl containing 
the sugar and eggs on a pan of hot water and whisk twenty 
minutes, turning the bowl from time to time, or the eggs 
would partially cook ; stir in six ounces of sided flour and 
pour in the butter, taking care not to give one more stir 
than necessary ; line a shallow tin with double paper oiled, 
pour in the mixture, set as quickly as possible into the 
oven, and bake about three-quarters of an hour; it should 
rise high and be very light, and may, when served, bo 
sliced and spread with jam between, and arranged in a 
pyramid, or it makes a pretty dish left whole, and stuck 
with blanched almonds and pistachio-nuts. 

Gingerbread. —Take oue and a half pounds of honey, and, 
having melted it over the fire iu a very clean saucepan, 
pour It out into a basin, which must have been warming 
during the time. While the honey is quite hot, stir into it 
nine ounces of moist sugar, six ounces of sweet almonds, 
blanched and cut into thin slices; one and a half ounces of 
pounded cinnamon, and three ounceq of candied lemon, 
finely sliced. Stir these well together, and gradually add 
as much flour as will make it into a stiff paste ; roll it out 
several times until quite smooth and stiff, and about hAlf an 
inch or less in thickness. With a sharp knife, divide it into 
cakes, place them on buttered tins, and bake iu a moderate 
oven until they are a pale-brown color. 

Rick Phtm-Cake. —Two pounds of prepared flour—this is 
made by mixing two ounces of carbonate of soda, one and 
one-quarter ounces of tartaric acid, and two ounces of com¬ 
mon salt, with one gallon of fine flour—one pound of but¬ 
ter, one pound of white sugar, two pounds of currants, 
one-quarter pound of mixed caudied peel, and six eggs; 
add any flavoring preferred and half a pint new milk ; mix 
well all the dry ingredients, then add the six yolks and the 
milk, beat the whites, and add last, mixing them in lightly 
but thoroughly; line a large tin with oiled paper, and bako 
in a moderate oven. 

SANITARY. 

For Chicken-Water , the half of a fowl is recommended. 
It is to be skinned, then the flesh is to be cut small, the 
bones broken, and bones and flesh put into a jar with a pint 
of water. The jar is to be set near the fire for three hours, 
closely covered all the time. It is not to boil, but must be 
sufficiently hot to extract nourishment out of the chicken. 
When strained off, the water is to be flavored with anything 
suitable, and can be taken warm or cold. 

Simple Remedy for Burnt. —Common whiting mixed with 
water to the consistency of a thick cream, spread on linen, 
forms an excellent local application to burns and scalds. 
The whole burned surface should be covered, excluding the 
action of the air. It affords instantaneous ease, and only 
requires to be kept moist by occasional sprinkling of water. 

Lintecd Tea. —Take three tablespoonfuls of linseed, about 
one pint of water, and l»oil for ten minutes. Strain off the 
water, put in a jug with two lemons, cut in thin slices; 
put also some brown sugar. A wineglassftil of wine is an 
improvement. This has been found most nourishing for 
invalids. 


Earache .—A good-sized linseed-meal poultice, hot, with 
eight or teu drops of laudanum in the middle, will cure the 
most severe earache. 

Chilblain*. —Rub, every night, with oil or cold cream, and 
sleep in warm socks or stockings. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Chrysanthemums. —The numerous species of the genus 
chrysanthemum ( chryto *, gold, anlhot, a flowerj ore found 
growing as indigenous plants in widely distant regions, 
from the extreme northeast of Asia, westward and south¬ 
ward through China and Japan, whence we received most 
of our cultivated species, to Spain and England. Our own 
representatives of the lamily are the ox-eye daisy aud the 
corn marigold. France, Spain, Austria, and Hungary all 
have their distinct aud characteristic indigenous chrysan¬ 
themums growing in temperatures not very widely different 
from our own. Northern Africa and Asiatic Turkey 
increase tho list of species, while KAmtschatka has one 
bearing the appropriate name of C. articum, and the barren 
steppes of Siberia have one also. Other countries—indeed, 
almost every state of Europe, as well os Mexico—help to 
swell tho number of species of this widespread plant. 

In England, the chrysanthemums of China have been 
known about two hundred years, and cultivated, In the 
case of one of them, since 1795. But the iugouious florist 
of the farthest East cultivated them many centuries pre¬ 
viously, and with such ardor that an English resident ix 
China, who felt no spocial iuterest in the plant, found that 
he could not, with impunity, prevent the native gardeners 
from indulging their proclivity, for they threatened to 
quit his service unless he allow'ed them a tree hand in the 
cultivation of the chrysanthemum. Chinese extravagance 
in flower-culture is exhibited in a curious practice of train¬ 
ing plants into fantastic forms, aud our beautiful “Autumn 
Queen,” as we now call this flower of November, is often 
fashioned into shapes resembling pagodas, horses, ships, 
stags, and many others such ns good taste and an apprecia¬ 
tion of true art would avoid. 

In Japan, a favorite floral decoration at ffites and festivals 
consists in artificial chrysanthemum ladles, made up of 
thousands of blossoms, and placed in alcoves and summer¬ 
houses, which are so situatod that they invariably attract 
numerous admirers. Both Japan and China, to whose 
talent for gardening w’« owe tho chrysanthemum, have 
employed their best artists and their brightest colors in 
representing its uumerous forms and hues in their illus¬ 
trated books, their fabrics of silk and other materials, aud 
in their pottery. 


AMUSEMENT FOR CHILDREN. ~ 

How many an overworked mother is thankful for the 
slightest suggestion that will keep Rob or Susie quiet while 
she is filling up a huge hole in the boy's sock or sewing 
buttons on Susie’s pinafore. These little ones are as restless 
as all yonng animals are, and brain and fingers must be kept 
busy doing something—legitimate, if possible—mischief, 
if not. 

Pricktng outline *.—Many a half-hour that Would otherwise 
be weary enough has been made delightful to little children 
by pricking the outline of a flower or some other object 
with a blunt needle or a pin. The outlines should be drawn 
for them on paper, which may be done by those who have 
no knowledge of drawing by holding the paper against the 
window pane, with the drawing to be copied between the 
glass and the paper, when the outline can be traced with 
a pencil perfectly. But, for those who have a slight knowl¬ 
edge of drawing, simple outlines can bo readily made of all 
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sorts of familiar things—a teacup and saucer, a wineglass, > 
a wutorbottlc, autl maqy other easy forms. Children so er\joy \ 
working at anything that they have themselves suggested ; $ 
and, if the mother can comply with the request to ‘‘draw \ 
mo a peg-top, please,” the design is sure to be received with 
approval. Then the drawing is laid on a pillow or on a 
•oft cushion, and the outline is pricked all round with a pin 
until the whole drawing is enclosed by pin-pricks; and, 
when held up to the light, it seems to be mado of little 
stars. Of course, the more regularly the pricks are made, 
the prettier is the effect 

The illustration shows a spray of jessamine done in this 
way, the dots showing the pin-pricks. 

Cowpcr speaks of this employment in the lines “ On the 
Receipt of My Mother’s Picture”: 

“Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers— 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine— 

I pricked them into paper with a pin.” 

He was a delicate fragile child, and, no doubt, took great 
delight in leaning against his mothers lap and pricking 
tho flowers of her elaborate brocade “into paper with a 
pin.” lie seems not to have had a drawing on a paper, 
but appears, from the lines, to have laid his mother’s dress 
over tho paper and pricked around the edgo of the flowers 
woven in it. A bit of chintz or any figured material would 
serve, in this way, to yield the same amusement that soothed 
the childhood of one of England’s poets. 

Secret writing .—Another amusement—for older children, 
howover—is a secret writing which used to be popular among 
school boys and girls: Holes are cut at irregular distances 
in a doubled sheet of paper, and this paper is afterward 
divided, leaving two sheets exactly similar in their per¬ 
foration. Each correspondent retains a sheet, and, when 
desiring to write to the other, lays tho cut Bhoet on a blank 
sheet of papor and writes tho real purport of the epistlo 
in the spaces left by the holes. The blanks aro afterward 
filled up—to mako sonse, if possible—and the real meaning 
can at once be deciphered by the possessor of tho twin-sheet 
laying it over tho letter, when tho words intended to be 
read will appear through tho holes. The drawback to 
this style of cipher is the difficulty, if not tho impossibility, 
of filling up the blanks with sufficient neatness to escape 
detection. 

Pebble *.—An outdoo rgame, in which children of all ages 
can partake—is diverting even to adults. A little heap of 
pebbles is piled up on a certain spot on tho lawn. Each 
person is led, in turn, to a certain distanco from the heap, 
blindfolded, given a stick, turned around three times, and 
then told to start ofl and do his best to beat down tho littlo 
heap of stones. It is amusing to see the solemn air of somo 


of the performers and to watch the vigor with which they 
pound away at nothing, whole yards off the place where tho 
stones are. 


FASHI0N8 FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fio. i.— House -Dress, or Heliotrope Surah Silk. 
Tho underskirt is laid in wide box-plaits. The overdress 
; is rather fuil at the waist, and is draped without trimming. 

I The bodice is round, laid in plaits from the shoulders, and 
opens over a vest of dahlia-colored velvet This vest is cut 
low, to show a lace chemisette. Sleeves trimmed with vel¬ 
vet and lace. Large buckle clasps the folds of the bodice. 
Fio. ii.-—Visitino-Dress, or Dull-Green Camel’s-Hair. 

> The petticoat is plain, with a broad band of figured cash- 
< mere at the bottom. The overdress opens on the left side, 

> is fully draped, and caught by a gimp ornament of the 
< colors of the cashmere. The pointed bodice has a collar of 
> olive-greeu velvet and a lappel of the tame on the left side. 

| Down tho front is a narrow gimp to correspond with tho 
S colors of the costume. The full sleeves have deep cuffs of 
? velvet and shoulder - trimming of the cashmere. Olive- 
\ colored felt bonnet, trimmed with greeu ribbon, and bound 
\ with olive-colored velvet. 

\ Fio. III.—V1SIT1KO-DRE88, OP MYRTLE -GrWCN CLOTH. 
> Tho overskirt opons over a side-trimming of ball-fringe— 
l green mixed with dull-red. The overskirt is long and 
| untrimmed. Jacket of brown striped cloth, opening over 
| a dull-red embroidered ve6t Bonnet of brown felt, trimmed 
| with green velvet ribbon and green wings. 

| Fio. iv.— Walkino-Dress, or Plain Dark-Blue Woolen 
< and a blue and dark-red striped woolen. The petticoat is 
> of dark-blue velveteen, and is made perfectly plain. The 
< front of the overdress and the drapery 1st the back are of 
> plain dark woolen. The panels at the sides are of tba 
< striped material. The skirt at the bade falls with but little* 
\ drapery. The bodice is round in front, Is double-breasted, 
i and ornamented with large buttons. The plastron is of the 
s plain woolen, with collar-braces and pointed ornament of 
| dark-blue velvet. Hat of dark-blue felt, trimmed with 
\ dark-blue velvet and plumea 

J Fio. y.—Walk i no-Dress, ok Tan-Colored Cloth, over 
< an underskirt of striped fried woolen, which is made plain. 
> The overdress opens at the sides, and is very little draped. 
< The Jacket-bodice is long, and has a plastron and trimming 
> around the bottom, of dark-brown velvet. Boa of beaver. 
< Hat like dress, trimmed at back with fawn-colored feathers. 
> Fio. vi. — Walkino-Dress, ok Striped Camkl’s-Hair. 

| Tho plain skirt has a deep hem of the same material, and 
' is laid in large kilts. The overskirt opens In front, turns 
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back up to the toumure, where it is looped to form the 
back-drapery. Bodice pointed front and back. Yoko of 
velvet, with cape-sleeves which are adjustable. Bonnet 
of velvet to correspond with the predominant color of 
the dress, and trimmed with stiff wings of different colors, 
also corresponding. 

Fio. vii.—Bonnet, or Felt, faced with velvet, top veiled 
with lace to match, aud large roses with velvet leaves. A 
jaunty bow of picot-odged ribbon ornaments the inside brim. 

Fio. vm.— Tippet-Cape. This capo is for outdoor-wear, 
and should harmonize with tho dress. Our model is of 
black canvas, beaded in gold, and lined with gold satin. 
Flounce and jabot Chantilly lace, ribl>ou gold moir6. 

Fio. ix.—V isiTiNo-D ress, .or Black Velvet, Faille, 
and Jf.t. The velvet skirt is studded with jet ornaments. 
The tunic of faille opens at the right side, aud is edged 
with jet drops. Velvet bodice, with low jacket of faille, 
fasteued on the chest with a jet ornament. The cuffs arc 
faille. Hat of faille, brim faced with velvet studded with 
jet, and trimmed with tufts of ostrich-feuthers. 

Fio. x.—T oque, or Brown Velvet, gray Astrakhan-bor¬ 
der. Bird in gray or brown and gold the only trimming. 

Fio. xi.—Sleeve, For Jacket or Walking-Dress. Tho 
under-cuff is of velvet. The sleeve opens on outside of arm 
over the under-cuff, and is braided in a simple design. 

Fio. xii.— llo use-Dress, or Elephant-Gray Cashmere. 
The skirt has one wide box-plait in front; the sides and 
back are kilted in wide plaits. The tunic forms a short 
apron in front, with long drapery in the back. The bodice 
is pointed in front, with small postillion-bock. Coat- 
sleeves full at the top, cut out in tabs at the wrists, each 
filled in with a puff of soft silk. High standing collar. 

Fio. xiii.—Bonnet, or Velvet and Lace, for a young 
lady. It is without strings. The face has a full niching 
of lace, and the high trimming is composed of standing 
loops of picot-edged ribbon and bead ornaments. 

Fio. xiv.—Red Flannbl Bodice, embroidered in white 
filoselle. The plastron, of red or white surah, is full, and 
fastened down the centre with studs. At the waist, the 
bodice is tied with ribbon-strings to match. Sleeves fulled 
into small cuffs. 

Fio. xv.— Almond-Colored Cloth Walkino-Dress, with 
feather-bordering of. a deeper shade. The skirt is silk, 
edged with a narrow kilt-plaiting. The overskirt is stitched 
above the hem in six rows. Full round tablier, with square 
puffed tunic. The jacket and sleeves are edged with feather- 
trimming. Hat of felt, faced with velvet, and trimmed 
with standiug loops of velvet ribbon. 

Fio. xvi. — Coat for a Girl op Six Years. Fancy cloth, 
with boucI6 stripes. The bands, cuffs, revers, flaps to 
pockets, bow-and-revers to hood are plush. The hood is 
lined with shot-satin. 

Fio. xvii.—Beaded Muff, composed of velvet, puffed, 
and separated with rows of jet passementerie. Wide bands 
of network in jet beads, lined with velvet, compose the 
holder and throntlet 

Fio. xviii.—Walking-Costume — Ulster — of Plain 
Waterproof Tweed. Wide sleeves and adjustable cape 
with hood, which is lined with some bright-colored silk or 
satin, either plain or striped. Small capote of felt, trimmed 
all over with loops of ribbon, rosettes, and wings. 

Fio. xix.—Walkino- Costume—Ulster — of Checked 
Scotch Tweed. The make is the same as the preceding 
one, only observe to line the hood with a plain self-colored 
sprah. Small bonnet, trimmed with standing bows of 
ribbon and silk, with small rosettes of velvet ribbon. 

General Remarks. —Jerseys are so useful, that it is not 
wonderful they remain so loug popular; but the now ones 
show a great variety in trimining, and in shape they are 
veritable bodices. Some have frill vests of soft surah, others 
have beaded yokes, while yet others are beaded all over, or 
embroidered in small sprays. Some are trimmed with plain 


worsted braid, others in gold and silver braid, k-la-militaire. 
Every variety of color, quality, and price may be found, to- 
suit the tusto and purse of the purchaser. 

The Chinese blouse is becoming quite fashionable for 
morning - dress. It is of soft China .silk or fino-striped 
tennis-flannel, loose in front, aud tight in the back ; with 
it, a tin belt is worn. The sleeves, also, are loose. 

Hashes of wide moir6 ribbon, or of soft surah, or of the 
material of the dress, are very much worn both by young 
and married ladies. 

Black satin draped with silk net Is tho favorite com¬ 
bination for ladies whose hair is prematurely gray, and' 
equally suitable for older women with gray hair, to whom 
a severe black silk or satin dress is more or less trying. 

Belts , bracelets , etc., iu silver and oxydizod, are very much 
the rage. The belts have innumerable hanging attach¬ 
ments—such as scent-bottles, thimble-cases, etc., etc. 

A useful waist is of velvet, to wear with different skirts. 
A pretty one for evening-wear is of olive-green velvet, with 
puffed sleeves and flehu of pale-blue crape. The waist its 
open at the throat, and the ttchu crosses to the left side, and 
fastens with a large rosette of velvet ribbon to match. 
Plaia velvet waists, pointed back aud front, in black and 
darjc self-colors, are very useful for home-costumes with 
a black silk skirt. 

Gowns of plain and plaid or striped cloth combined con¬ 
tinue to be very fashiouabic. Smooth cloth is worn for 
more dressy suite, while the rough material is used for 
more common wear. The latter is nearly always figured— 
in small stripes, zigzags, crossbars, diagonal, checks, etc. 

The plainer cloth is generally made tailor-fashion, and icr 
of dark-blue, gray, dull-red, fhwn, etc., and is quite- 
simply draped. A jacket is nearly always added, and may 
be made of any of the material of which the dress 1». 
com posed. 

Vests are still very much worn, and make a pretty variety' 
to the dress. 

Stripes are arranged In many ways. The almost plain 
round skirt, made of velvet-striped fabric, is often rat 
entirely on the bias. The overdress of plain material is 
arranged “en jabot,” to reveal glimpses of the stripe set 
on diagonally as a facing, or straight of the goods; aud 
finally, the bodice opens wide over a plastron, on which 
tho stripes are arranged in downward points. 

Wraps promise to be as varied in fashion as dresses. 
Small ones will generally be used for more dressy occasions, 
while louger ones will be more useful for ordinary wear 
and for tho coming cold winter months. Scarcely two 
wraps are made alike, but nearly all are rather or quit* 
close-fitting at the back; but the arrangement of the front, 
sleeves, length, etc., is as varied as possible. 

Young girls wear jackets rather than short mantles; but 
ulsters are much worn for more common use. 

Bonnets are still close-fitting and small; and velvet, soft 
corded silk, and felt are all seen. Gray-blue seems to bo 
a favorite color, though all colors that correspond with the 
dress or wrap worn will be fashionable. Dull dark-red, 
or even brighter red, with black dresses, is. popular. 
Black velvet bonnets, trimmed with deep-pink roses, are 
considered very stylish. 

Ostrieh-tips , cock's-plumes, and warm-colored, flowers are 
all used with ribbon. FeacockVplumage is worn with 
dark-green velvet, and pheasant's- feathers with brown. 
Pale-gray and white felt bonnets are pretty and new. The 
former are trimmed with small tufts of ostrich-tips and 
satin ribbon of the same color, and the latter with ruby, 
sapphire, or emerald colored velvet. 

Hats are worn with lower crowns,* often turned up at tho 
back, and having tho trimming massed there, though tho 
high-crowned hats are not abandoned. 

Lace strings or scarfs , both black and white, are used for 
many bonnets. These are particularly becoming to all 
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faces, but especially to those no longer young, as they \ 
impart much more softness to the face than the sovero j 
ribbon-ties. > 

OUR PARIS LETTER. > 

m Rue de8 Petits Champs. < 

The new cloaks of the season are very varied, both as ? 
regards shape and material. The newest stylo presents in \ 
itself a combination of the two forms most in vogue during > 
the past winter—namely, the dolman and the paletot. It is < 
a dolman at the back and a paletot in front, and is mostly i 
shown in rich material, such as black velvet or sealskin > 
plush. The long square ends, reaching to tbo hem of tho \ 
dress in front, are bordered either with very wide bands of ^ 
feather-trimming or with narrower bands of fur. Tbo \ 
sleeves, formed of a prolongation of the sides of tho wrap, i 
are very wide and are trimmed to correspond. A new style j 
of plush, which has been introduced for these wraps, is a j 
sealskin plush with a raised garland of flowers in tho same s 
material running through the centre of each breadth. A > 
still richer material is black velvet, stamped at long inter- j 
vals with narrow lines of gold. For trimming this latter > 
matorial, wide bands of black feathers, interspersed with j 
the tiny leathers of the breast - plumage of the goldcu 5 
pheasant, are generally employed. Passementerie orna- \ 
ments in gold beads or in colored jet will be much cm- \ 
ployed on velvet wraps. The favorite form is a cockle-shell, ? 
a design that is also to bo seen in the braided borders of \ 
various fashionablo garments. Immensely wide fringes in ? 
dead silk are also sparingly used, but their great depth— \ 
something over a quarter of a yard—rendera it difficult to > 
employ them judiciously. They form an admirablo finish, < 
howover, to the sides of a short dolman. For less dressy j 
wear, short close-fitting jackets in dark smooth-finished < 
cloth, trimmed with very narrow bauds—a mere edging— j 
of Astrakhan, and closed with brandebourgs in black silk \ 
or worsted braid, are shown. There is also a new shaggy s 
cloth of a very silky finish, which comes in light brown or ^ 
beige colors, and which is used for double-breasted jackets, 
closed with very large carved buttons in beige-colored 
Ivon-. 

The most noticeable feature about tho new dresses of the 
season is tho gradual disappearance of tho basque, which is 
.almost wholly replaced by a point in front aud by a single 
point, or three square pieces forming a coat-tail, at the 
back. Wide sleeves, especially for costumes in soft material, 
such os cashmere or serge, are gradually making their way 
into popular favor. They are usually shirred from the 
shoulder half-way down to the elbow, and from the wrist 
half-way up to the same point Corset-bodices—or Swiss 
waists, as they are sometimes called—are a good deal 
employed in making up cloth or cashmere dresses. They 
ore always in a much richer material than the dress itself, 
velvet being the favorite stuff. The volvet must match tho 
dress itself, or some figure or stripe in it Above the corset 
bodice, the dress-material is laid in flat folds to tho throat, 
and is finished by a narrow velvet collar. Velvet, in fact, 
is much used in combination with cloth or cashmere for 
denii-toilutte costumes. 1 have seen a very handsome 
dross in marine-blue cloth, with corset-t>odicc, collar, and 
cuff* in velvet The skirt wus mudo in largo flat plaits, 
with a width of velvet showing under tho plaits at either 
side, and was closed up the front with very largo square 
buttons in passementerie. Similar buttons formed the 
fastening of tho velvet bodice. The polonaise has also 
been revived, and is now shown in cloth or cashmere, looped 
in full curved folds in front over an underskirt of plush or 
velvet, and opening at the left side to the waist, tho open¬ 
ing being bordered with bands of the same material as the 
underskirt. The whole costume mnst match precisely In 
color, in all its details. Striped material in various styles 


ij very popular, either in silk and satin in two shades of 
the some color, or in contrasting colors, for dressy toilettes, 
or in wide stripes iu the latter combination for morning- 
dresses. For these last, striped flannel in wide alternating 
black-and-white or bluc-and-white stripes is much liked. 
Very elaborate morning - dreams are now made of plush, 
with a half-fitting jacket and short draped skirt, the latter 
caught up at one side with a knotted silk cord and tassels. 
The jacket has a loose shirt-vest of surah in some contrast¬ 
ing color. This stylo Is pretty in silver-gray plush, with 
the vest in pale-pink surah or in heliotrope plush, with a 
cream-white surah vest Cushmero morning-dresses are 
cut Princesse, with a draped skirt-front and vest, also in 
cashmere, in a contrasting tint Those last are very pretty 
in a white-grounded mousselihc-de-laine figured with small 
many-colored flowers, and with the skirt-front aud shirt- 
vest in pale pink or blue cashmere. Two new woolen 
materials that have just been introduced are the “ poau do 
laine” and the “Amelia serge,” the latter bciug so named 
in honor of the young Duchess of Braganza. The new 
colors of the season arc burnt-almond red, Louis-XV bronze, 
and mushroom-color, the lost being a delicate shade of 
mastic. 

It is prophesied that the days of high bands around the 
throat, the so-called “officer's collar,” arc numbered, and 
that wide falling lace or linen collars in the Louis-XIII 
style will replaco them. A very charming novelty to wear 
with low-necked or open corsages is an inch-wide black 
velvet ribbou to encircle the throat, closed in front or at 
the back with a small Rhine-stone buckle, and embroidered 
with a motto in tiny Rhtuc-stones. The motto is usually 
one word, such as “Souvenir,” “Espfirance,” or “Char¬ 
ity,” but may be expanded at the wearer's pleasure. Rib¬ 
bon worked with small steel beads and fastened with a 
buckle in cut steel is less expensive aud is very effective. 
For half-mourning, tho embroidery must bo in beads of 
dead jet, with a buckle to correspond. 

For gentlemen, there are some new styles signalized. The 
vest must be made very open, to show tho full expanse of 
the plain shirt-front Trousers are worn loose, and prqject 
slightly over tho instep. The coateleevo fits the arm 
closely, and Is cut rather short, so as to display the caff- 
button in dead-yellow gold. Gloves ore once more indis¬ 
pensable for all entertainments except dinner-parties, pearl- 
gray, stitched on tho back with gray or black silk, being in 
favor for evening-wear, and dog-skin for promenading or 
driving. 

Lucy II. Hooper. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Girl's Street-Costume, op Gray B&qe, is a 
pelisse, made with a kilted skirt The cape, which is 
kilt'd, has yoke, cuffs, collar, and belt of velvet Hat 
of gray felt, trimmed with standing loops of gray and red 
ribbon. 

Fio. u. — Costume, For a Girl op Twelve, Is made of 
plaid surah or woolen, with velvet the shade of the pre¬ 
dominating color, which is used for yoke and collar. Hat 
of soft felt to match, trimmed with large rosette of standing 
loops of volvet ribbon to match the costume. 

Fio. hi.—Walking-Costume, op Marine-Blue Cloth, 
for a girl of fifteen. Jacket with movable cape, lined with 
surah, aud gathered at the throat. Skirt and tunic to 
match. Felt hat to match, trimmed with baml-and-loope 
l of ribbon to match the silk lining of the cape, 
j Fio. iv.—Sopt-Crown Bonnet, op Cashmere or Silk, 
| for little girl of four to six years. The edge has a full- 
? quilled l>order of silk. Loops of ribbon finish the front, 
s insldo and outside. 

i Fio. v.—S ealskin Toque. This bolero-toque is orna- 
( mented with a bow of orange-colored plush. 
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1 \ \t 

3. Come with the gladsome shepherds, 

Quick hastening from the fold; 

Come with the wise men, pouring 

Incense, and myrrh, and gold: 

Come to Him, poor and lowly 

Around the cradle throng; 

Come with your hearts of sunshine 

And sing the angels’ song.— Cko. 

■ 1 1 1 1 

4. Weave ye the wreaths unfading 
The fir tree and the pine; 

Green from the snows of winter, 
To deck the Holy shnne. 

Bring ye the happy children! 

For this—is Christmas Morn, 
Jesus, the sinless Infant, 

Jesus, the Lord, is born.— Cho. 
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MRS. LEIGH’S GOVERNESS. 

BY HELEN J. THORNTON. 



T was a cruel moment, when Grace Cour¬ 
tenay, after her change of fortune, first met her 
former rival, the rich and haughty Miss Marlton. 
They had been leading belles, two years before, 
in society, and rumor had said were competitors 
for the hand of young Stuyvesant Mortimer, the 
sole heir of the great banker of that name. 
But Grace’s father had failed, and then died, 
leaving his family destitute. She was glad, in 
this emergency, to accept a situation as nursery- 
governess, in the pretty village of Seaverge, on 
the shore of Long Island Sound. To go out, 
in this half-menial condition, in New York, 
where so many knew her, she felt to be im¬ 


possible ; but hare, in this 
quiet and secluded place, 
she was not likely to meet 
former acquaintances, she 
thought. “In time I shall 
forget,” she said to her¬ 
self, “as I shall be for- 
gotten.” 

But, the very summer 
after she went to Sea- 
verge, an enterprising 
inn-keeper put up a spa¬ 
cious hotel, directly by 
the water, and laid out 
around it some fifty acres 
of ornamental ground. 
Immediately, Seaverge 
became not only a fash¬ 
ionable resort, but an 
aristocratic one as well, 
for the two are not always 
the same. And here, one morning, when out on 
an errand, Grace came suddenly on her old rival, 
who was driving along one of the country roads, 
in a phaeton, behind a pair of handsome ponies, 
and with a footman, in livery and cockade, in 
$ the rumble. 

“ I wonder if she will speak to me,” thought 
Grace, her first impulse being to turn away. But 

she had a brave soul; and so, after a moment’s 

hesitation, she looked full at Miss Marlton. 

The latter saw Grace, and evidently recognized 
her, for her face flushed, even through its abun¬ 
dant coat of powder; but she did not bow: on 
the contrary, she stared os if the two had never 
met before. 

“ I might have known it,” said Grace, bitterly; 
“ our worlds now are different. But what an 
insolent stare! I am sure, if she had been a 
poor governess, and I the heiress, I could not 
have treated her so.” 
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MRS. LEIGH H GOVERNESS. 


Nop could she. This thought dwelt, more and 
more, in Grace’s mind, as she mused, that alter- 
noon, in her favorite nook by the little river 
back of the Leigh grounds, a spot she always 
reported to for quiet and composure when she 
bad been overtasked, or worried, or agitated. 
Ye*, she was, more and more, surprised. For 
Grace had one of those rare natures that rise 


jj above wealth and false position. She had, even 
; in her happier days, liked people for themselves, 
i and not for what they had. If, in some secret 
< corner of her heart, almost unknown to herself. 
\ she had cherished a preference for Stuyvesant 
{ Mortimer, it was not because of the millions he 
| was expected to inherit, but because of what she 
' supposed to be his generosity of heart and his 



inborn nobility of character. Alas! this illu- ? Grace, and young Mortimer, during that first 
sion, like many another, had been dissipated by ! winter, had been quite attentive, Hut; when 
experience; for, from the day of her father’s \ Grace took society by storm, a twelvemonth 
death, she had never seen young Mortimer, after, Miss Marlton lost her half-won conquest, 
though, before that, he was the most assiduous “She is having her revenge now,” thought 
of lovers. J Grace, with renewed bitterness. “ I don’t sup- 

She had known, always, that Miss Marlton \ pose he ever thinks of me. Ah well, why 
hated her. Nor was the reason far to seek. j should he? I am only a poor governess, and. 
The latter had “come out” a year earlier than since his father is dead, he is one of the riohest 
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young men, they say, in America/’ She ended 
with a sigh, that broke, a moment after, into a 
half-contemptuous laugh. 

“What do you think I heard?” said Mrs. 
Leigh to her husband, the next day, at lunch¬ 
eon. “ It is that young Stuyvesant Mortimer is 
to marry Miss Markon.” 

“ What! the daughter of the great railroad 
operator?” replied Mr. Leigh. “Well, it’s a 
great catch, even for her. Railroad shares, you 
know, my dear, hare a queer habit, often, of 
becoming next-door to worthless; but the Mor¬ 
timer fortune, made in railroads, has been 
transferred to Government bonds and other first- 
class securities, and is safe as gold itself.” 

“They say,” retorted his wife, “that this 
young Mortimer is one of the handsomest of 
men and a great swell.” 

“Ah,” replied her husband. “Well. I don’t 
know him, even in business.” In fact, socially, 
the Mortimers had always moved in a higher 
sphere than the Leighs. “ He’s been in Europe, 
you know, for a year and more—hand in glove. 
I’m told, with the best people there.” 


( X 


Grace heard this conversation with a beating 
heart, for she always lunched with Mr. and. 
Mrs. Leigh; their lunch, in lact, was her din¬ 
ner. She had not heard, before, of her old 
lover’s absence in Europe, and only knew of 
his father’s death from a paragraph in the 
newspaper. Naturally, she could not help being 
moved at this news. But her lip curled with 
contempt as she recalled the fact that he had 
deserted her the moment she became poor. 

She slept but little, that night, naturally. 
The children were especially trying all day, for 
the prolonged heat was telling on their tempers. 
So, after lessons were over, Grace started for a 
walk, following the little brook, on its shady side, 
as it wound to the sea. It was a pretty stream¬ 
let : widening, at places, to quite a small river, 
and in places full of water-lilies. Turning a cor¬ 
ner, Grace came suddenly on Miss Marlton, sitting 
in a boat, pretending to fish, but looking up every 
moment, as if she expected someone. 

V A pet dog was in tho front of the boat. Hean- 
ing.Grace’s step, the pampered plaything sprang 
up and began to bark furiously at her. At the 
same instant. Miss Marlton detected our heroine, 
and, opening her large lazy eyes, stared again, 
this time even more superciliously than the day 
before. Grace hurried on as fast as she could, 
her chocks hot with mortification and anger. 
But her haste was not sufficient to curry her out 
of sight and hearing, before she Baw a manly 
form—which she knew only too well—and heard 
a voice that made every pulse of her body thrill. 
It was Stuyvesant Mortimer, who had suddenly 
appeared from a grove on the other side of t lie 
stream, and to whom Miss Marlton called to 
come and row' her home, turning her boat, ns 
she spoke, toward him. 
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mrs. leigh’s governess. 


How Grace got back to the house, that after¬ 
noon, she never knew. She must have almost 
flown, for she was out of breath when she 
arrived. She was glad when night enabled her 
to escape from the children again. She spent 
long hours fighting down her misery. “ Yes, 
there was no doubt,” she said to herself. “ Only 
the closest intimacy, only an approaching mar¬ 
riage, could explain her tone and manner: it 
was that of ownership; and his was that of only 
too willing service.” And again she said to 
herself: “Oh, how I despise him!” And 

then: “ How I despise myself, for being affected 
by it at oil.” 

The next day broke more sultry than ever. 
Mrs. Leigh, who was a kind-hearted woman in 
her way, noticed Grace’s exhausted air, and, 
attributing it to the heat and the confined school¬ 
room, suggested that the children should take a 
holiday. 

“They look a little peaked, poor things, them¬ 
selves,” she said. “ I have been promising them 
a picnic, all summer, down on Briery Beach. 
Suppose you all bundle off together, in the 
donkey-cart, and spend the day there. I will 
have a nice lunch put up for you. The road, 
for most of the way, lies through Bhady lanes. 
You will be the better for it, my dear, yourself.” 

They had gone about a mile, and were slowly 
climbing a sandy hill, Grace driving, and the 
two little girls and their brother chattering away 
in the highest spirits, when suddenly a pedes¬ 
trian came out from the woods on the right, and, 
springing nimbly down the bank, was going in 
the opposite direction, when little May called 
aloud: 

“Don’t you know me, Mr.—Mr.—Stranger? 
I’m the little girl who lost her penny yesterday, 
in the village, and you were the kind gentleman 
to find it for me.” 

Grace would have given the world if the child 
had not spoken, for she had recognized again, 
only too well, that tall lithe form and that free 
swinging step. She said to herself: “He saw 
me—he was hurrying away, and now this vexa¬ 
tious child has called him back: he will think I 
whispered to her to do it, and he and his bride 
will jeer at me all the more.” 

Stuyvesant Mortimer turned at May’s call, 
and, coming up to the cart, with quick impulsive¬ 
ness, cried, holding out his hand to the child: 

“ Why, so it is, absolutely my little fairy, but 
now disconsolate no longer. We are going on j 
quite an expedition, too, aren’t we? A picnic, j 
or something like it ?” j 

Grace’s w\iole body was a quiver of nerves, i 
She sat, with her eyes downcast and her face j 


| half averted, apparently absorbed in studying 
her right hand, which held the reins. 

“ Oh, yes,” answered May, “ on a picnic. 
; And we’re going to have such a jolly time. 
[Don’t you wish you were coming, too?” 

“Of course I do,” with a hearty sympathetic 
laugh. “ Jolly times are not so frequent with 
me, I assure you, that I can 'afford to miss a 
chance of one. But will Miss—Miss—I beg 
pardon for not knowing her name—allow me— 
Good God! it is Grace herself!” 

Up to this moment, he had been so engrossed 
with the child that he had only a vague idea 
that there was a governess sitting next to her; 
but who the governess was, or even if she were 
pretty, he had no thought. But now, as he 
looked up, rather expecting to see some sour- 
visaged middle-aged spinster, he beheld the 
sweet downcast profile of the only woman who 
had ever touched his heart, and who was now 
looking all the more lovely because of her half¬ 
mourning dress and the traces of sorrow and 
suffering on her face. Hence the broken ejacu¬ 
lations with which he checked the request he 
had been about, half sportively, to proffer. 

His hat, too, was off in a moment. He looked 
so eager, so astonished, so glad, so rapturous, all 
in succession, that Grace, who had turned to 
him coldly at first, was herself astonished, and— 
shall we say it ?—stirred also to her inmost heart. 

For what could it mean? Was it possible 
there had been some terrible mistake ? Surely 
that look, the passionate emotion of the voice, 
were not counterfeit! Her head swam, and 
she thought she would faint. 

“ Miss Courtenay,” said Mortimer, observing 
her agitation, and mastering his own emotion 
with a great effort, “ I have been seeking you 
for months—ever since my return from Europe, 
indeed. May I”—and the pleading tones of 
his voice were eloquence itself—“ do in earnest 
what I proposed just now in jest? May I join 
your little party ? I see that you think hardly 
of me. Perhaps I deserve it. But oh! give 
me a chance, at least, to explain. The vilest 
criminal is allowed that. Afterward, if you 
say so, I will go away—forever—” 

He did not wait for a reply in words. He 
had always been masterful, and Grace felt the 
old spell on her. She made no objection, there¬ 
fore, when he went to the donkey’s head, and, 
muttering something about “ helping it up the 
hill,” took it by the bridle and led it to the top 
of the ascent. Her heart was in such a flutter 
that she could not have spoken if she had Uied. 

Of course, he found his opportunity, and that 
before long. The beach was only a Bhort quarter 
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of a mile off, on the declivity of the hill below, 
and, when the children, shoeless and stocking¬ 
less, and with many a merry shout, were dab¬ 
bling in the water, he drew Grace’s arm within 
his own, and told his story, as he paced to and 
fro on the sands, with her by his side. 

At first she had been cold, even haughty; for, 
after her surprise was over, she told herself that 
there could have been no mistake, that he was 
false to the core—that he was only, even now, 
seeking to amuse himself. But, when he drew 
her arm within his own, when he looked into 
her eyes with his fearless look of innocence, and 
when he told his story in his frank, manly, yet 

Vol. XCIL—29. 


impassioned way, she broke utterly down, amf’ 
would have fallen into his arms, if it had not 
been for the children playing so near. As it' 
was, the tears rolled along her cheeks, and her 
eyes emphasized the low whisper in which she 
begged forgiveness for having wronged him, even 
when things seemed so pronounced against him. 

“ When your father failed and -died,” he said, 
for we tell his story in his own words, though 
less disjointedly by far, “ my impulse wad to 
fly to you at once. But, as I was not an accepted 
lover—as I did not know, indeed, whether I ever 
would be—your manner now makes me fear I 
have, and ever have had, but little to hope for— 
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THE CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


I had to wait the customary conventional period, 
before calling on you. Meantime, I thought it 
my duty to tell my father that I loved you, and 
•that I intended to tell you so, the first moment I 
•naw you. I had expected some opposition. But 
I was surprised at the extent of it. My father, 
-aVw! good as he was to me, worthy as he was in 
«nost respects, had that excessive love of money 
which so many successful bankers acquire. He 
wfas desirous that I should marry an heiress. 
Rumor had once linked my name with that of 
Miss Marl ton, but I had never seriously thought 
of her. In fact, after I saw you, at that first 
lWriarclis’ ball—oh, shall I ever forget it?—I 
kliew there was but one woman in the whole 
world that I could ever love. Stay, do not shake 
your head. Hear me out. I owed something, 
even you must admit, to my father. I was 
bpund by duty — in some degree, at least. 
yfell. my father, after a stormy interview, 
proposed a compromise. If I went to you, he 
s*id, he would never forgive me. He did not 
believe in my affection: it was only a youthful 
fancy, were his words; as for you, he had 
understood, from your father, that an alliance 
for you had been settled elsewhere. False, 
you say? Thank you for the words. They 
are the first kind ones—do you know ?—you have 
spoken to me. My father, then, had been mis¬ 
informed. But it staggered me. Ah! you say 
there was some ground for it, as your father 
had really wished such a match. And you 
wfould have nothing to do with it? Bless you 
again. Oh, had I only known that! Finally, 
iqy father, as I have said, promised that, if I 
would go abroad for two years, giving my 
vford of honor not to see you or write to 
yiou, he would, at the end of that period, con¬ 
sent to my wish, if I still said I loved you. 
Ije urged that this was not much for him to ask, 
a^ he had always been a good parent to me, 
Which, God knows,” with emotion, “he was. 
Tniis entreated—for he fairly begged now, with 
tpars in his eyes—I consented. Perhaps I did 
wrong. I have often thought I did. No? You 
never would have married me, you say, against 


my father’s wish? You would have torn me 
from your heart first? Does that mean,” with 
a cry of joy, “ that you had given me a place 
there—that you will marry me now ? Oh I 
Grace, if you will only have pity, if you will 
only realize how much I love # you! I went 
abroad. But my father relented, at the end of 
the first year, and I was coming home when I 
heard of his death. Since that time, I have 
searched everywhere for you. But you had 
disappeared—lost to your old world completely ; 
no clue to you was left. Yet you say that, three 
days ago, you met Miss Marlton, and that you 
are sure she knew you? That she sow you 
again, yesterday? Why, it was only then, that, 
for the twentieth time, I was telling her of my 
anxiety to find you. In love with her? My 
manner like it? Ah, if you only would believe 
whom I do love.” All this so earnestly that 
Grace felt she had mistaken his manner, through 
her own sensitiveness, no doubt; for, after all, 
could a gentleman refuse an invitation from a 
lady ? And, when he accepted, ought he not to 
accept graciously? “So you really,” he went 
on, impetuously, catching her eye now, “ forgive 
me all, at last? Oh, dearest!” 

The “little romance,” as Mrs. Leigh persisted 
in calling it, of Grace and Mortimer, made a 
great sensation at Seaverge and in New York. 
“ It was quite like a bit out of a story-book,” as 
the dowager, Mrs. Goldenrod, said. “ It is like 
a fairy-tale,” said little May. “Yes, it’s better 
even than Cinderella,” added the other sister; 
and she danced, in irrepressible glee, up and 
down the school-room. “And he’s a bully 
fellow—he gave me this pocket-knife,” chimed 
in Master Jack, proudly displaying one with 
something like twenty blades. 

Almost the only one who thought or spoke 
otherwise was Miss Marlton. She had tried in 
vain to conceal her chagrin, but her efforts to 
entrap Mortimer had been too public, and, to 
escape the sarcastic condolence of her “ thousand 
and one” society friends, she was forced to go 
abroad, departing in time to avoid the wedding- 
day of Mortimer and Mrs. Leigh’s Governess. 


THE CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

BY EMMA S . THOMAS. 


From away o’er the mountains, crowned with snow, 
A gnest is coming whom all of ua know : 

Listen ! the prancing reindeer feet 
Are almost here, and the music sweet 

Of the chiming sleigh-bells, soft and low, 


Comes “ over the crest of the beautiftil snow.” 

The “little old driver,” with Christmas cheer. 
Is surely coming—is almost here, 

Bringing for all of us, fhr and wide, 

The beautiful blearing of Christmas-tide. 
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ROOM AT HERONSMERE. 


BY LUCY H. HOOP1B. 


I found this fragment of an old diary, the 
other day, among the papers of a deceased artist, 
that iiad come into my possession at a sale of his 
effects. It tells a tale so startling, that I have 
come to the conclusion it may prove interesting 
to others beside myself. So, with some necessary 
alteration, such as a total change of names and 
localities, 1 venture to give it to the world. 

Paris, July 12th, 188—. How oddly things 
do turn outl Here was 1, anathematizing my 
stuffy little studio and the hot weather of a 
Parisian summer, the other day, with slight hope 
of an escape from either to renew my exhausted 
vitality. 1 was pining for a glance at green 
fields and running streams, to give me some new 
ideas for my Salon picture of next spring. I 
had grown so tired of Cabanel’s studio, though 
my good kind master gives me every encourage¬ 
ment—so tired of the long gallery at the 
Luxembourg, where I have been copying the 
master's Francesca da Rimini—so tired of the 
little restaurant in the Latin Quarter, where 
I take my meals. I was craving a change, in 
fact, without much hope of being able to afford 
one. And behold! this morning my concierge 
brought me up the following letter from a good- 
hearted genial young Englishman, Harold Man- 
istry by name, with whom I became acquainted 
during a pedestrian-tour that I made in Switzer¬ 
land some time ago. We struck up a warm 
friendship then, and have corresponded ever 
siuce. So I was in no wise surprised at receiv¬ 
ing a letter from him, though*very agreeably so 
at its contents. It ran os follows: 

Dear Wilton : 

I hope you are not too busy just now to under¬ 
take a piece of work for me; for, indeed, if you 
refuse, I scarcely know to whom I could entrust 
it. I have just received a letter from a near 
relative—he is my father’s cousin—James Man- 
istry, who went to Canada long years ago, settled 
there, married, and has become quite a prominent 
personage. He wants me to have some of our 
old family portraits copied for him. Now these 
portraits are all at the family countryseat, 
lieronsmere, of which you may have heard me 
speak. If you can spare the time and are willing 
to undertake to paint these copies, I think you 
will find the job a remunerative one, as my cousin 
is willing to pay handsomely for the work. But 


you will be obliged to spend some weeks at least 
at Heronsmere, which is a rather dreary old 
place down in Lincolnshire, as my father will on 
no account consent to the removal of the portraits 
from the picture-gallery there. You will find 
the house in good repair and well kept up, as 
it is inhabited by my great-grandfather, Sir 
Stephen Manistry, its present owner. He is 
immensely old—over ninety, I believe—and is 
quite in his dotage; but he will not trouble you 
in the least, as he has his own suite of rooms in 
the west wing, which he seldom or never leaves. 
If you will go, pray telegraph me your decision 
at once. 1 enclose a list of the portraits to be 
copied, and also a schedule of the prices my 
cousin is willing to pay. Perhaps I may run 
down to see you at Heronsmere, if you conclude 
to aooept. Meantime, believe me 
Your friend sincerely, 

Harold Manistry. 

August 22d. I have now been at Heronsmere 
for some weeks, and have grown quite accustomed 
to my novel surroundings. The place is by no 
means so dreary as I had been led to suppose. 
I have a very comfortable room, and the house¬ 
keeper—Mrs. Harris—has taken me under her 
protection, and pets me extensively, in the way 
of seeing that I have a fire when the days are 
chill, in sending me up marvelous preserves at 
breakfast and miraculous pickles at dinner, and 
in cosseting me in divers other ways too numer¬ 
ous to mention. The house is a rambling old 
structure, the main building having been erected 
in the reign of Henry VIII, while the wings 
were added in the days of Charles I. The 
picture-gallery dates from the latter epoch. It 
was originally intended for a ball-room, but is 
well lighted and serves its present purpose 
admirably. The series of family portraits is very 
full and comprises some works of unusually high 
artistic merit for such a collection. I am now 
copying the portrait, by Holbein, of Captain 
John Manistry, who was an officer in Henry 
VIII’s body-guard, and find the task of repro¬ 
ducing it a fine and improving study. I look 
forward with great pleasure to copying a noble 
Vandyke and some remarkable Lelys and 
Knellers that figure on my list. There is one 
portrait, not included in it, of which I mean to 
make a sketch for my own private delectation. 
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It is the head of a young girl, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, a dark-eyed peach-cheeked brunette, 
in a short-waisted and short-sleeved gown of 
white muslin, with a blush-rose at the breast. 
I wonder what was the history of this pretty 
creature ? For, with such eyes and such a smile, 
she must surely have had a history. I mean to 
ask Mrs. Harris about her, some day. My life 
here is certainly monotonous; but I find the 
perfect calm and tranquillity very pleasant, alter 
the turmoil and excitement of Paris. I paint 
nearly all day, except when I am tempted out 
by the exceptionally fine weather to take a stroll 
in the afternoon. In the evening, I explore the 
treasures of the old library, or else write letters, 
or, as now, scribble in my diary, which threatens 
to become dismally uninteresting—something, in 
fact, like the diary immortalized by Mark Twain, 
whose daily entries for a week ran as follows : 
“ Got up, breakfasted, dined, took supper, and 
went to bed.” I have not even caught a glimpse 
of the aged master of the house, Sir Stephen 
Manistry. I sometimes hear the rumbling of the 
wheels of his Bath chair in the corridor, when 
he is taken out for his daily airing, and while I 
am busied with my work in the picture-gallery. 
But, as he never leaves his own suite of rooms 
in the west wing except on such occasions, and 
as that is just the portion of the day that I 
devote to my painting, we have never chanced 
to meet. 

September 30th. Mrs. Harris has just been 
relating to me a very interesting history. I 
have found out who the original was, of the 
dark-eyed beauty immortalized by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s pencil: the lovely portrait with 
which I was so charmed when first I visited the 
pioture-gallery. I knew that there was a story 
belonging to that fairest face, but I was not quite 
prepared for one so tragic. 

She was Sir Stephen Manistry’s wife. Sir 
Stephen, in his youth and early manhood, was, 
it appears, one of the fastest men of a very evil 
epoch. He consorted wholly with men much 
older than himself, who continued to indulge 
in tbe wild ways and coarse dissipation of the 
Regency, even under the influence of a more 
deoorous period. He was the hardest drinker, 
the most reckless gambler, the most daring rider, 
of his day. He surpassed his elders in vice ; but, 
withal, he possessed one good quality: he was 
as brave as a lion. Being of an irascible nature 
as well, he did not fail to become engaged in 
several duels. In one of these, he was so unfortu¬ 
nate as to dangerously wound his adversary, who 
was no less a personage than the Marquis of 
Morningsfleld. heir to the dukedom of Kingsland. 


HERONSMERE, 


I The life of the marquis was despaired of for some 
weeks, and Sir Stephen thought it prudent to 
retire to the Continent, while the result of his 
s adversary’s injury was still doubtful. 

\ He went over to Paris, and there he lingered 
\ till the weeks grew into month?—long, indeed, 

I after Lord Morningsfleld had entirely recovered 
and was once more seen in the clubs and at 
Almack’s as usual. But, when at last Sir Stephen 
did return, the cause of his prolonged stay was 
at once apparent. He brought back with him 
a wife, a very young and very beautifol French 
lady, who, so rumor whispered, had contrib¬ 
uted a handsome dowry to prop the falling for¬ 
tunes of the Manistry family. With such a 
face and such a fortune, it was rather to be won¬ 
dered at that her relatives would consent to 
) so poor a match as that with the spendthrift 
5 baronet. But there was a history in the back- 
| ground—a flaw in the pedigree of the French 
\ beauty. Cecile de Laurens was the grand- 
| daughter of the Regent Philippe d’Orleans. She 
| had been left an orphan whilst still an infant. 
| and her relatives had been only too glad to find 
> for her a husband of undoubted good family 
j and ancient lineage. On the part of Sir Stephen, 
j it seems to have been an undoubted case of very 
i violent love, if not indeed of love at first sight. 

< From what Mrs. Harris told me, I should 
| imagine that his passion was by no means rocipro- 
| cated. Like most conspicuously immoral men, 
he was furiously jealous; and, as Lady Manistry 
\ was immensely admired whenever she went into 
| society, and was, moreover, an accomplished 
j coquette—as might have been expected from her 
| lineage—abundant cause for discord soon arose 
\ between the pair. 

\ “ They did quarrel dreadfully,” Raid Mrs. Har- 

\ ris. “ I know, ford used to hear all about it from 
\ Sir Stephen’s valet. I was little more than a 
\ child, at the time; but my mother was housekeeper 
| at Heronsmere, as I am now, and of course the 
| servants talked about what was going on. When 
| the son and heir was born, matters mended for 
l a bit; but they soon got worse than ever. For 
there was a young officer—in the Guards, I think 
s —Captain Garence St. Maur, who was a noted 
j beau in London society, and who was celebrated 
\ as being the handsomest man of his day. He 
took to paying Lady Manistry marked attention, 
\ and everybody soon saw that, his attention was by 
< no means unwelcome to her. Up to that time, I 
do think, from all that I have heard, that there 
\ was nothing more than mere flirtation and love 
! of admiration on her part; but this affair was 
more serious. You see, she had never loved Sir 
1 Stephen; and how could she, when he was always 
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storming at her and fretting her life out, if she ? sent aoeeptanoe. There were extra servants, 
so much as danoed twice in one evening with the 5 and quantities of artificial flowers, and silk 
same partner, or thanked a gentleman cordially j hangings, and sweetmeats, and dainties of all 
for bringing her an ice or for putting on her j kinds ordered down from town. Sir Stephen 
cloak? We were none of us surprised when, just j opposed the project with all his might; but 
in the height of the London season, word was sent j Lady Manistry would have her own way, and 
down to get Heronsmere in order as soon as poe- > she carried her point at last. And a very 
sible, for the family was coming there to pass the ! magnificent affair it was. I can just remember 
remainder of the summer. 1 was only a little girl j the picture-gallery, the ball-room in those days, 
at the time, as I said before; but I remember all j all hung with pale-pink silk and wreaths of 
the bustle and the work there was in the house \ roses, and the musicians tuning their instru- 
for some weeks. There was a special suite of < ments in the gallery overhead, and a blaze of 
rooms on the ground-floor in the west wing, that j wax candles in the cut-glass chandeliers. And 
Were to be fitted up expressly for Lady Mauis- j I remember Lady Manistry, too, as if • it were 
try. She had taken a fancy to those rooms be- j yesterday. She was in the very highest spirits 
cause of their beautiful chimney-pieces in marble, S early in the evening, before she put on her mask, 
which Sir Robert Manistry, the first baronet, S She let my mother bring me into the garden- 
who built that part of the house, had brought l room, to see her dress before she went out to 
with him from ltdly, two hundred years before. \ receive her guests. The west wing was not used 
1 would like^to show you those rooms, sir; they \ at all, that evening, the reception-roomB being 
are called Lady Manistry’s apartments to this \ all in the main building, while the supper was 
day. But they are occupied by old Sir Stephen < laid out in the grand state dining-room in the 
now, and he cannot endure that anybody should \ east wing, where the library now is. So there 
set foot in them, except just himself and an old 1 was nobody about to interfere with us. Lady 
servant or two. And, feeble as he is, he always Manistry looked more beautiful than ever. She 
insists on being present when the garden-room, j had on a domino in pink satin, all figured over 
m her boudoir was called, is dusted and put in $ with silver flowers, and a fancy cap of black 
order. \ velvet at one side of her head, with a pink 

41 Well,” she went on, after a pause, “they all ! feather in it clasped with a diamond star. And 
came down to Heronsmere at last—Sir Stephen 5 she had on a set of jewels that had been given 
and his lady and a crowd of guests. The old j to her grandmother, my mother told me, by a 
house was full from garret to cellar, and there j great French prince. They were just wonderful: 
were riding-parties and excursions to the sea- \ large emeralds and rubies, set alternately and 
shore—which is, you know, only three miles \ caught together with links of diamonds, neck- 
from here—and music and dancing in the even- j lace, and bracelets, and a great brooch in front 
ing, and Lady Manistry the leader and head \ of her bodice as large as the palm of my hand, 
of everything, and looking lovelier than ever. > with diamond pendants hanging from it that 
Captain St. Maur was not amongst the guests; \ quivered with light every time she stirred, 
he had been left up in London, the servants \ I never saw anything like those jewels, before 
naid, and there were no quarrels between her and \ or since. Sir Stephen came in to lead her out 
Sir Stephen in consequence, though he was in a < before I had half done gazing at her. He had on 
scowling, sulky state the whole time. My mother j a black velvet court-dress, with a diamond-hilted 
used to say that he was always prowling about < sword at his side, and lace ruffles and diamond 
the house, and peeping and spying everywhere, s buttons, and all very grand; but he looked 
as though he suspected something and were try- l crosser and more lowering than ever. So Lady 
ing to find out if his suspicion were correct. \ Manistry laughed and said: ‘There, little one: 
But nothing came of all his watching—for a ^ stop staring with your great eyes, and be sure 
good while, at least. * \ you ask one of the men to save you some bon- 

“After a time. Lady Manistry took it into her j bons from the supper-table.’ Then she patted 
head that she would give a masquerade-ball at \ me on the cheek with her fan and swept out 
Heronsmere. It was to be a grand affair—the \ of the room. And—will you believe it, Mr. 
grandest entertainment that had been given 1 Wilton ?—I never saw her again, 
there since King Charles the First had honored \ “That night,” said the housekeeper, in awed 
Heronsmere with a visit, just after the west f tone, after a pause. “ she disappeared. She was 
wing had been finished. Invitations were sent \ seen in the ball-room in the^early part of the 
out far and wide. More guests came down from \ evening, dancing with the gayest. But, when 
London, and all the gentry in the neighborhood \ supper was served, she was nowhere to be found; 
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and, when the ball finally came to an end, Lady j Such was the housekeeper’s story—a tale that 
Manistry was still missing. It was broad day- j filled my brain with haunting visions. What 
light by the time the last guest departed, so Sir < had become of the bright young beauty depicted 
Stephen organized a searching-party and looked \ by Sir Thomas Lawrence ? Had she indeed 
thoroughly through the grounds. But all in S found rest and a hiding-place in the depths of 
vain. No one has ever heard of her, from that j ocean? Or was she still living, an aged woman, 
day to this. It leaked out, finally, that Captain > in some dreary little Continental town, unknown 
St. Maur had been one of the guests bidden to and alone with her shame and her remorse? I 
the ball, that he had come down to it from \ set to work at once to copy her portrait, and suc- 
London, and that he, too, was missing. So j ceeded beyond my hope in reproducing the pecu- 
I suppose there is no doubt but that they eloped \ liar arch charm of the expression and the dainty 
together. One of the pages said that he had J bloom of the peachlike cheeks and rosy lips, 
seen two or three persons go into the garden- j The masquerade-ball took place over half a 
room just before suppertime, the night of the century ago. If Lady Manistry is still living, she 
ball; but, when the door was tried, it was found \ must be seventy years old. I can hardly realize 
to be locked on the outside, and the great iron- j it, as I look upon her pictured face in its unfading 
barred shutters had been closed and bolted i loveliness and eternal youth, 
before Lady Manistry left the room. So how October 5th. A very strange incident has just 
could anybody have gotten in or out, anyway ? < now occurred, which has decidedly troubled the 
The next day, Sir Stephen locked himself into monotony of my existence at Herpnsmere, nor 
that room for hours, and came out as pale as < can I very well comprehend its entire meaning, 
a ghost. My mother used to say she never \ Yesterday I had toiled all day at a copy of a 
dreamed, before that, of his loving my *lady j beautiful full-length portrait by Sir Joshua Rey- 
so dearly. j nolds, so, to refresh my eyes by a change of work, 

“ He closed up the house, for a time, and went j X brought out this morning my unfinished copy 
abroad. But, somehow, ever since his wife dis- j of Cabanel’s “ Francesca and Paolo,” now in the 
appeared, it has seemed as though he could i Luxembourg Gallery in Paris. It represents the 
never keep long away from Heronsmere. He j youthful pair just after the revengeful Lanciotto 
has always passed the greater part of the year J has slain them both. Francesca has sunk lifeless 
here, and, since he grew old, he has never gone | on the low long couch on which she was seated, 
away even on a visit. Now and for twenty l while Paolo has fallen prone upon the ground at 
years past, he has inhabited the ground-floor j her feet, and the cruel face of the murderer is 
suite of rooms in the west wing. And in one i seen peering forth with its grin of gratified 
respect he is very peculiar: he will never have j vengeance from behind the arras. It is a great 
a fire lighted in the garden-room, though it is \ work, the drawing faultless and the composition 
so damp and musty it is enough to give one the i and technique equally admirable. I had nearly 
asthma. And no wonder, since it was kept shut ? completed this copy, which is in a reduced size, 
up for over twenty years after the date of that ? before leaving Paris, and had brought it with me 
dreadful ball. I must try to show it to you, \ by mistake, having packed it up among a lot of 
someday, sir; for the carved marble mantelpiece > untouched canvases. So, this morning, I got it 
is well worth seeing.” ? out and placed it on my easel, and, whilst elabo- 

“And was nothing ever heard of the fate of ? rating the folds of Francesca’s robe, was admiring 
Lady Manistry and Captain St. Maur?” for the fiftieth time the wonderful foreshortening 

“ Never a word, sir. But it was thought that J of Paolo's prostrate form, when I suddenly found 
they gained the seacoast and took ship for some ? that a particular tube of color was wanting. I 
distant port, and that the vessel must have gone > went in search of it, and, on my return, I per- 
down with all hands on board; for a terrible > ceived to my great surprise that the seat before 
storm ravaged our shore for over three days ! my easel had been usurped by a most extraordi- 
after the date of the ball. At least, that is the nary-looking figure. Was it a mummy or was it 
only good guess I have ever heard made respect- > a man? was the first idea that glanced through 
ing their total disappearance. Lady Manistry j my brain when I caught sight of the intruder, 
took nothing with her—not even her jewels— j An old, old man, wrapped in a long dressing- 
excepting, of course, the emeralds and rubies gown of green velvet bordered with fur, with a 
that she wore at the ball. I have thought, some- j black velvet skull-cap pulled low upon his brow; 
times, she might have been traced by those; j so that, between the cap and the fur collar of 
but no clue to her whereabouts has ever been J the robe, there was nothing visible save a pair 
discovered.” \ of small piercing black eyes set in a thousand 
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yellow wrinkles. Long skinny claw-like bands l grand state-funeral is, in the English provinces I 
protruded from the sleeves of the dressing-gown, j The crowd of persons present, the long line of 
and he was shaking them up and down as if in ! carriages, the elaborate collation that is served 
pain, and mumbling to himself in a rapid inar- j to the friends and relatives on the return from 
ticulate tone, gazing at the picture all the while, j the interment, and the consumption of which 
I realized, as soon as the first shock of my amaze- ! fills up the entire afternoon, are all elements 
ment was past, that this strange intruder could \ in a most imposing pageant. Naturally, there 
be no other than the ninety-year-old occupant and < was no vefy poignant grief to be felt at the 
owner of Heronsmere—Sir Stephen Manistry. < demise of a man who had outlived his own 
He looked around, at the sound of my step ! intellect and bodily vigor for so many years, 
on the polished floor, and, on catching sight of \ In fact, his death removes an obstacle to the 
me, he got out of the chair with wonderful s execution of many plans that Sir Richard 
agility for one so old. I had my palette and | has long been anxious to carry into effect, the 
mahl-etick still in my hand, so he accosted me > chief of which are the entire remodeling and 
at once as the painter who hod intruded upon \ refitting of Heronsmere, so as to change it into 
the seclusion of the portrait-gallery. But ija pleasant country-residence for the family, 
could not account for the violent excitement \ He tells me that he means to have the work 
under which the old man seemed to be laboring. \ commenced os soon as possible. 

His thin weak voice positively rose to a scream, \ October 25th. Never, so long as I live, shall 
as he cried: # \ I forget the events of yesterday I i 

“ It was you, then, that painted this picture? \ Immediately after breakfast, Harold proposed 
And how did you know about it ? Only the i that we should go on a tour of inspection through 
negroes knew. They watched me all the time, j the west wing. 

and all the next day, when I was washing the \ I consented gladly. So Harold armed himself 
stains off the floor. But they never speak— with a mighty bunch of keys, and. we started on 
at least, never to me. Did they speak to you, j our research. I pass over our discoveries of 
and tell you the story ? But you have got the ij quaint old furniture and china, faded tapestry, 
dresses wrong: hers was pink and silver, and j and discolored pictures. But, at last, we entered 
he were a black satin domino, and I—I—” \ an apartment more spacious than any we had 

And then the old creature broke down com- \ yet visited, and Harold, unbarring and throw- 
pletely in something like a fit of screaming \ ing back one of the massive window-shutters, 
hysterics, in the midst of which his attendants ? announced: 

—from whom, as I afterward learned, he had J “And this, Walter, is the garden-room.’* 
slipped away when they thought he was asleep— > I looked around with keen interest. There 
came in and took charge of him, and literally j was nothing distinctive or characteristic about 
carried him off, still weeping and shrieking and ; the furniture, which was all in the formal style 
wringing his hands like a lunatic. Of course, ; of half a century ago. Some pretty delicate 
one ought never to pay any attention to the ; pastels of the eighteenth century hung upon the 
maundering of a feeble old man in his dotage, \ walls, charming if somewhat affected female heads, 
but some of his phrases recur persistently to my j representing the “ Four Seasons.” The famous 
memory. i chimney piece was entirely out of keeping with 

“Only the negroes knew.” What did the j the rest of the fittings of the room. The wide 
negroes know, and who are they, I wonder? \ slab of white marble that formed the shelf was 
I have never seen a negro nor heard of one, \ upheld at either end by the figure of a Moor, 
at Heronsmere. \ whose turban, jacket, and short trousers were 

October 7th. Sir Stephen is, I hear, very ill. j in white marble, while the face, neck, and bare 
Something like a paralytic stroke succeeded to J arms and legs were composed of highly-polished 
the violent attack of nervous excitement that i black stone so smooth and lustrous and flawless 
seized upon him in the picture-gallery. ! that it looked as though it had been enameled. 

October 9th. Old Sir Stephen died last i The eyes were actually in enamel, and looked 
night. The funeral is fixed for this day week. \ singularly bright and lifelike. As soon as I re- 
My friend Harold and his father, the latter now s garded these figures, which recalled to my mind 
Sir Richard Manistry, will arrive to-morrow, j similar statues that I had seen on the tomb of 
Harold writes me word that I must not think j one of the Doges in a church in Venice, the 
of quitting Heronsmere for another month, at > words of Sir Stephen recurred to my mind: 
the very least. >“Only the negroes knew.” Were these the 

October 16th. What a magnificent affair a > negroes of which he spoke ? A.nd why did my 
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picture of “Francesca and Paolo” recall the 
secret that they knew to hie mind? 
i “Jolly old fellows, are they not, those two 
blackamoors?” said Harold, coming to my side. 
? ( xlnd what a huge fireplace! It would take a 
cord of wood to make a decent blaze in it. No 
wonder old Sir Stephen never would have any 
fire lighted here. I say, Walter—let us take 
a look up this big chimney.” 

Without any trouble, we made our way into 
the cold scrupulously clean fireplace, on whose 
hearth for over half a century no flame had ever 
been kindled; and, looking up, we uttered 
a simultaneous exclamation of surprise: for, 
right above our heads, fitted scientifically into 
the brickwork, was an iron door. Harold was 
at once intensely interested in the discovery. 

“This is certainly one of the old hiding-places 
Contrived in the wall, that one reads about in 
history,” he said. “ Do you remember the Gun¬ 
powder-Plot and the two conspirators that were 
found hidden in just such a place? Here : reach 
me one of those high clmirs, and I’ll see if we 
cannot force the door open.” 

• The door was secured by a massive lock, and 
a bolt shot across the outside seemed, at first, 
to defy our efforts. But the crumbling mortar, 
decayed by damp and by the passage of years, 
fielded at last, just as Harold was going to 
summon some of the servants to his aid. With 
great creaking of rusty hinges, the door swung 
slowly open, revealing a small chamber—or, 
rather, closet — cunningly contrived in the 
thickness of the wall, and receiving light and 
tentilation by narrow slits in the exterior 
masonry, which must have been absolutely \ 
invisible from the outside. And there, on the j 
floor, lay two shapeless masses, which Harold ! 
took, in the dim light, to be two bundles of old , 
clothes, and on which he proceeded to lay 
bands, recoiling with a cry of horror. 

“They are human beings—mummies!” he J 
cried. “ How on earth did they ever come 5 
here.'” j 


Though withered and dried nearly out of all 
semblance to humanity, it was impossible to mb* 
take the nature of the two hideous images that 
we had discovered: the remains were those of a 
man and of a woman. The first, clad in antiquated 
moth-eaten garments of the fashion of half a 
century ago, was enveloped in rotting folds of 
black satin. A gaping orifioe in the shriveled 
throat showed how life had been extinguished in 
the stalwart frame. The other form was lying 
close beside, the long black curled tresses falling 
in ghastly mockery about the dried blackened 
skull. The faded silk and satin of the dress 
were discolored with huge brownish patches, 
the stains lying broadest around a small round 
hole in the left side of the bodice. 

“Stabbed to the heart!” whbpered Harold, 
breathless with horror. “ There has been mur¬ 
der done here, in bygone years. Look at this.” 
And he disentangled from amongst the fragments 
of silk and satin the diamond-studded hilt of 
a rapier, whose slender blade, eaten away with 
rust, dropped in pieces to the ground. 

We bore the poor dried figures reverently frgm 
their hiding-place. And, amid the rags of the 
woman’s garments, we found a chain and brace¬ 
lets and a great splendid brooch of emeralds 
and rubies and diamonds, the gift of the Regent 
to the grandmother of Cecile de Laurens. 

We had solved the mystery of Lady Manistry’s 
fate. Evidently, she had met Captnin St. Maur 
in the garden-room on the night of the ball, 
had been tracked, and both she and the captain 
slain by Sir Stephen in an outburst of jealous 
fury. Perhaps the poor lady was indeed plan¬ 
ning an elopement with the captain. Perhaps 
they were both guiltless, and had only met, that 
evening, to exchange a last farewell. 

I like to fancy this last supposition the true 
one, and that the lovely creature who smiles upon 
me in my studio, from my copy of the Lawrence 
portrait, was as good as she was fair—a second 
Desdemonn, unjustly slain by a baser and more 
cruel Othello. 


WINTER VIOLETS. 


BY LUCIE N A II X O I. P . 


Yiir winter's *un poured down, to-day, 

1 Ml'* beams upon a fmow-wreutln-d south-fared bank, 
' Wln-ry, through the summer, stood a gentle rank 
Of violets, with their sweet-fared bloom ; his ray 
Of L»v.-, his filing west-wind’s wooing play, 
s..01v besought the drift, until it sank 
' In tender tears that earth beneath it drank. 


And, when ’twa* gone—lo ! there a fair army 
Of sweet-breathed blooming violets. 0 liuart! 
Feel tenderly for those who, chill and cold. 

Lie on the hills of life with lot nor part 
In aught save winter’s winds and sorrows old: 

11raw near to such, for one soft word may start 
Into new bloom the flower all breasts enfold. 
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DR. ISAAC WATTS. 


T lwi- been Bald that Sir Walter Scott is 

more extensively read than any other prose- 
-writer in the English language. Be this as it 
may, there is one writer, though not a prose 
one, who is even better known to the general 
public than Scott. We allude to Dr. Isaac 
Watts, whose familiar hymns and psalms are 
sung in all the churches. 

It is difficult to value what Watts did, until 
one has read the psalms and hymns in use 
before his day. Rugged and halting in metre, 
it is a wonder how they ever lent themselves to 
music at all. Before the Reformation, the 
psalms were always sung in Latin. The first 
English versification of them appeared in Lon¬ 
don, A. D. 1549. The book was entitled “All 
such Psalms of David as Thomas Sternhold, late 
Groome of the King's Majesty’s Robes, did, in 
his lifetime, drawe into English metre/’ This 
was followed by another volume, A. I>. 1562, pub¬ 
lished as “The Whole Book of Psalms, collected 
into English metre by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, 
and others, compared with the Ebreu, with apt 
notes to sing them withal.” Under this title, 
it was annexed to the Book of Common Prayer, 
until superseded by the “New Version” of 
Tait & Brady, printed A. D. 1696. and the 


psalms were sung everywhere in the churches. 
For, even when the Puritans seceded from the 
Established Church, they continued to use the 
Sternhold-Hopkins version, and only gradually 
did that of Tait & Brady come into favor. 

On that December morning when the Pilgrim 
Fathers, landing at Plymouth Bay, held their 
first worship there, it was to the rugged verses 
of Sternhold and Hopkins that the snow-clad 
hills around resounded. 

It seems surprising, at first thought, that Stern¬ 
hold and Hopkins should have continued popular 
so long. For a century had mode a great dif¬ 
ference in the English language, and especially 
in that language as applied to verse. To say 
nothing of the mastery oMt which Shakespeare 
exhibited—for there has been nothing since 
more musical than some of his songs—Milton 
had proved how flexible it was, in his “ Pense- 
roso,” and how melodious. It was, however, 
almost entirely for secular purposes that our 
mother-tongue was used by the poets. George 
Herbert and others had written religious verse, 
but their sacred songs never became popular; 
and it was not, therefore, until Isaac Watts 
appeared, that the true “Singer of Israel” 
arose. 

Watts was the eldest son of a family of eight, 
and was born at Southampton, England, July 
t 17th, 1674. His father was a dissenting clergy- 
> man, wLo had suffered persecution for his opin- 
! ions, under both Charles II and James II. 

| There is, indeed, an affecting story told of his 
| mother, sitting weeping on a stone near the 
prison-door, with her first-born in her arms, 
after her husband had been haled inside. 
Both she and the elder Watts, tradition says, 
were eminent for piety. The husband suffered 
persecution as late as 1683, and was afterward 
in hiding for two years. But, with the accession 
of William of Orange, came toleration, and then 
the fugitive reappeared and took his place again 
as a leader of the Non-Conformist community. 

The young Isaac, amid these troubles, was 
principally educated by his father. Subse¬ 
quently, when better times came, and the elder 
Watts had opened a boarding-school at South¬ 
ampton, the lad was a pupil in the seminary, 
afterward going to a then famous dissenting 
academy in London, kept by the Rev. Thomas 
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THE BAR-OATE. \ 

\ 

Rowe, in order to pursue a course of theology. $ 
From his earliest childhood, meantime, he had \ 
showed an extraordinary facility in versifi- 1 
cation—“ lisping in numbers,” to quote what j 
was said of another poet, “ before the numbers } 
came.” When he was twenty years old, he had > 


already written some of his best hymns. He 
now returned to Southampton, where he re¬ 
mained for two years with his father, at that 
time a deacon of the church which stood near the 
old feudal Bar-Gate, on the site of the present 
“Above-Bar Congregational Church.” 

At the age of twentytwo, 1696, he left his 
native city again, to become tutor to the son of 
Sir John Hartopp, at Stoke Newington. In 
1696, he was 'chosen assistant minister to Rev. 
Isaac Chauncey, belonging to the Independent 
connection, and worshiping at Mark Lane, 
London. Six years after, he succeeded Chaun¬ 
cey as chief pastor, remaining so, nominally, 
until his death, November 25th, 1748. 

He did not, however, continue in active charge 
of the congregation all this time. He had never 
been strong, and he had injured his constitution 
by excessive study, so that, in 1708, he was 
compelled to seek an assistant and accept an 
invitation from Sir Thomas Alney to come and 
live at his countryseat. This visit, originally 
intended to be only temporary, became gradually 
prolonged—lasting, in fact, as long as M£atts 
survived. 

His muse, all this while, was more or less 
active. The difference between his versions of 
the psalms, the easy flow of the language in his 
hymns, and the facility with which his metres 
lent themselves to the human voice, made him, 



“ Hymns and Spiritual Songs.” These were 

followed, in 1719, by his “Psalms of David, \ ment,” and, in 1726, by his “Divine Songs 
imitated in the language of the New Testa- j attempted in the English language for the ufo 
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of children.” These books soon vindicated their 
elaim to belong to the class that never dies, for 
hardly a year has passed, since, that has not seen 
a new edition of them. It is estimated that fifty 
thousand copies are even yet annually sold. 

These hymns and psalms, as we have already 
said, have been incorporated, to a greater or 
less degree, in almost every collection used by 
Protestant denominations. Alike in the stately 
churches of our wealthy cities, and in the hum¬ 
bler edifices on the frontier, the song of praise 
goes up, week after week, in the melodious 
verse of Watts. Nor has any rival arisen, in 
the two centuries since his birth, to dispute his 
ascendency. Many men have writ¬ 
ten noble hymns — Charles Wesley, 

Cowper, Keble, Newman, and others 
—but no one has written so many that 
hold their own so well. The child 
lisps the hymns of Watts as soon as 
it begins to speak, the maiden sings 
them out of the fullness of her heart, 
the bereaved mother finds comfort in 
them.over the coffin of her babe, and, 
wherever our common language is 


spoken, whether in ivy-covered churches in rural 
England, or on the great prairies of America, or 
on the isles of the sea, Watts's hymns may be 
heard, every Sabbath morning, from thousands 
of worshipers, till the whole wide globe is voiced, 
as it were, with the praise to which he has given 
melody. 

Dr. Watts, however, was not only a poet: he 
was a metaphysician of very considerable power. 
He wrote and published a treatise on “Logic,” 
and one on the “ Right Use of Reason”; also an 
inquiry on “The Improvement of the Mind,” 
founded on Locke's philosophy. He published, 
in addition, a volume more strictly theological, 
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41 Three Dissertations Relating to the Christian j enduring than that of hosts of bards whom we 
Doctrine of the Trinity.” In his day and gen- 5 must rank infinitely his superiors in all the 
eration, he was regarded as one of the ablest ! attributes which make up what we term genius, 
ministers in his connection, and not merely, as j Watts has a niche peculiarly his own, and one 
posterity has come to regard him, as “a sweet j which, to every lover of religion, becomes fairly 
singer in Israel.” j a hallowed shrine. Indeed, to any man, how- 

Recently a monument has been erected to $ ever steeped in worldliness, however hopelessly 
him, in his native city of Southampton, to \ narrowed or hardened, the name of the sweet- 
which persons of all denominations and nation- j voiced singer is a pleasant sound, possessing a 
alities contributed, the feeling being that, what- j potent spell to waken the half-forgotten recollec- 
ever may have been the case with the clergyman j tions of his childish days and bring back more 
Dr. Watts, the poet Watts belongs to no sect or > vividly than any that holiest memory — his 
dime. Owiug to the subjects chosen by his muse, | mothor's love; and, after all, no human being 
he left behind him a fame which will be more * could gain a more desirable renown. 
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BT EDGAR FAWCETT, AUTHOR OF <<A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” ETC. 


CONCLUDXD FROM PAGE 430 . 

CHAPTER IV. j Her children gathered about her in mute sur- 

“ I have already made my decision, sir,” said prise. It was so strange. They had never seen 
Agnes. “ I will become Pierre Olivier’s wife. \ her weep before. 

But, when you say that I shall, for this reason, Her whole nature seemed changed from that 
become dead to all my family, I deny that such j hour. Love, motherhood, seemed to have de¬ 
an event can be possible.” \ scended upon her spirit in sacred softening 

She rested one hand on Rhoda’s arm as the < revelation. The impulse that made her dart 
last sentence was uttered. \ forward to shield her boy had been like the stroke 

“ Nothing but death itself, Agnes,” cried s of some ice-shattering hatchet. She looked upon 
Rhoda, “could ever make you dead to me.” \ her own austerity, frigidity, repulsion, assumed 
“ Nor to me!” declared Ogden. He walked < grandeur of superiority over her offspring, all as 
placidly and proudly forward, as he spoke, and < though they were garments once worn, but now 
stood at Agnes’s other side. . < entirely cast aside! 

A great shudder passed through Paul Van Duzer < That afternoon, while her husband remained 
then, and he clenched both his hands. Ashy pale < locked within his library upstairs, she held a 
though his face had lately been, a change now j long and deeply earnest talk with Agnes. The 
swept over it which was not that of pallor. His \ Yesult was an interview, on the following day, 
wife saw it; it repelled her for a fleeting second j with Pierre Olivier himself. And then, on the 
Or two, like something as balefiilly unfamiliar as \ evening of this day, Mrs. Van Duzer sought her 
would have been some sign of deathly premature \ husband. He had not spoken to her since she 
decay. She saw him raise one hand—the right \ had interfered between himself and Ogden. All 
hand—as he moved toward his son. ! his meals had been served to him separately. 

“Paul!” she screamed, hurling herself upon \ She knew very well that he considered himself 
him. But, even while she clung to him and tried \ to have been grievously wronged by her own 
to drag his arm downward, he struck Ogden. < behavior, and that nothing would induce him to 
The blow fell on the lad’s temple. He stag- s notice her until she made him some sort of 
gered for an instant, and his eyelids quivered; s amends. 

but they did not close, and, while both his \ But she had no amends to offer. She came to 
mother’s arms were being flung about his neck, \ him with a feeling absolutely changed from all 
he was already saying to her: l that had ever existed between them. He stared 

“Don’t, mother!—he may hurt you. Pray > at her when she first began to speak, as if he 
don’t risk it/ mother.” j were doubtful of her true sanity. And at last he 

The utter self-forgetfulness of those few quick \ said: 
sentences pierced t.o the very soul the mother \ “Do you positively mean that you approve 
who heard them. In another instant, she had \ Agnes's marriage?”* 

veered round, facing her husband. \ “ I would prefer, Paul,” she answered, “ that 

“ Paul! he is as much mine as yours! He is > our daughter should marry someone whose 
more mine, for I am his mother. And I forbid J parentage and position are known to us. But 
you to touch him again !” J this gentleman is of excellent birth, as far os I can 

Her attitude was one of truly splendid J learn, and, although a foreigner—” 
command. Those who had always admired her < “ Enough,” he broke in. He was searching 

of old for majesty and “presence” would have ^ her face as though anxious to find there some- 
been still more strongly impressed with her now. > thing that he had missed. “ What is this 
And yet they would have seen her in a mood ofchange?” he questioned, 
this imperative sort for perhaps the last time in “Change?” she repeated, 
her whole life. As her husband, with darkly “ Yes. You are somehow not a9 you were, 
furious face, strode from the room, she burst ; Lydia. Your very voice is different. What does 
into a flood of tears. s it mean ?” 

(532) 
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She went toward him and strove to take his \ happens, even in eases of true remorse—a peni- 
hand; but he repulsed her, with a savage frown. \ tent prepared to shirk no pain of atonement. 
And, as he did so, he saw the tears glittering in j All this time, her husband had gone to his 
her eyes. s office, at the river’s edge, in Water Street, every 

“Tears?” he murmured. He had never J day, though he had failed to return for dinner 
before connected her with any such weakness, s at one o’clock, as before had been hiB invariable 
To behold it in her now was a source of amaze- \ custom. For some time past, he had dined at a 
ment. \ restaurant, and this unprecedented performance 

filled all Bowling-Green with dismay. Gossip 
raged as to the “trouble” between Paul Van 
Duzer and his family. Or was it only between 
himself and wife ? Or had that handsome 
money, it is true; but he is willing to work— < young Frenchman anything to do with the 
willing to support Agnes. And she must marry j affair ? Then had burst, so to speak, the bomb- 
him. If she does not, Paul, it may kill her!” shell of Agnes’s marriage, proving about as 
“And you talk to me like this—you?” \ important an event to all the astounded recipi- 

“ Oh. Paul, I merely talk from my heart. < cuts of such intelligence as would be to-day the 
There is no use in trampling upon the very ij arrest of some municipal swindler, or perhaps 
dearest needs of human nature.” i the assassination of some prominent law-maker. 

But her converse with him was worse than \ before the news of Agnes’s marriage 

fruitless. He grew more and more astonished as became public, Mrs. Van Duzer was forced to 
she sought to plead with him. * She left him, \ it transpire elsewhere. The ordeal of telling 
that evening, with the growing conviction that > ber husband was almost a torture to her; and 
her own mental and spiritual change had put j y e ^» last, she determinedly faced it. 
between himself and her a new and bitter > He thought, when she knocked at the door of 
chasm of difference. . ' his library, that she had come for the purpose of 

A few days later, Agnes left the house, and \ asking his pardon. But with how vastly diffcr- 

was quietly married to Pierre Olivier. She did > « nt * motivo hud »''o come I He grew 

not return home after the ceremony, at which j wUite to H»o Ups a a his wife at length said: 

her mother, Ogden, and Rhoda were also present. \ “ P«Md> 1 have felt that Agnes’B life would be 

Pierre was still drawing his salary from the j forever miserable—that, possibly, it might 

school; and living, in those early New York \ 800,1 ho forever ended, if—” 
days, ranked as something almost absurdly! She paused, and, after he had watched her for 
inexpensive, beside the same process now. \ a little ^hile with eyes where inquiry and some 
Moreover, Mrs. Van Duzer had promised j 8ort of suppressed dread seemed to meet, he 
secretly to aid the young couple, out of her j sl° w ^y answered her: 

own purse. It was a purse, however, filled by j “ Well, why do you hesitate? If what?” 

no private individual income; for all that the \ “ If our daughter did not marry the man, 

lady had, her husband gave her. The stately Pierre Olivier, whom she so deeply loved.” 
beauty, held by so many to be of such a cold There was more silence, and then he said: 
and loveless type, was the only dowry that she ]” You speak in the past tense, Lydia. What am 
had brought him as Lydia Van Vechten. I to understand by that?” 

It must not be thought that Paul Van Duzer* s The question, as it were, gave her an opportu- 
wife witnessed her daughter’s marriage without nity. “You may understand, Paul, what I fear 
inward discomfiture and pain. Even after the !; that you will pronounce the worst—but yet what 
frozen river has been melted beneath the sweet j; I hope with all my soul, as indeed I can’t help 
rigor of sunshine, we see the big ice - blocks J now believing, will turn out for Agnes the best, 
floating in it here and there. All of Lydia Van j: Yes, Paul, she is married. She was married this 
Duzer’8 prejudice and ambition had by no means afternoon; to Pierre Olivier.” 
perished. She would greatly have preferred to \ The tremulous-voiced lady would have said 
see Agnes become the wife of one who belonged \ more, but he brushed past her with a horrible 
amid the girl’s native surroundings. Then, too, \ shuddering cry and went to his bed-room, locking 
the profession of Olivier was ddious to her, as it > himself in, and remaining there for several 
so ludicrously is to many educated among the > hours. At the end of this time, a letter was 
bigotries of caste. But all such real distress j put into Mrs. Van Duzer’s hands by one of i the 
made sacrifice and expiation more vivid a j servants. She read it with a sinking heart. It 
demand, and she had become—as, alas, so rarely \ was from ber husband. 


“ Yes,” she said, unsteadily. “ We have been 
too severe with our children, Paul. Agnes loves 
this man. Remember what that means. And 
let me tell you more about him. He has no 
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CHAPTER V. 

He did not merely cast off his daughter Agnes 
forever—he declared that it was doubtful if he 
would ever again dwell beneath the same roof 
with his wife and his remaining children. The 
wrong committed against him he held to be 
unspeakable, unpardonable. There were people 
living in New York thirty years ago, more or 
less, who still remembered what went by the 
name of the “ Bowling-Green scandal.” Mer¬ 
chants, who met of a morning along the river¬ 
fronting streets or in their dingy ledger-strewed 
offices, would forget to consult each other on the 
subject of sugar or coffee, and ask for the latest 
intelligence concerning Paul Van Duzer and his 
family. Hot sides were taken among the little 
community so keenly interested, and in this way 
old feuds were reawakened, old grudges revived. 
Paul Van Duzer was in turn a martyr and a vil¬ 
lain ; his child, Agnes, was now a persecuted 
saint and now a deplorable ingrate. But, mean¬ 
while, the sombre tragedy of estrangement had 
fulfilled itself. Van Duzer took apartments away 
from his family, in a small side-street, sending 
his wife a certain weekly sum of money—and by 
no means a large one—for the support of the 
household. So open had been the rupture, that 
concealment on his wife’s part was impossible. 
He permitted none of his acquaintances even to 
mention the wretched matter in his hearing. 
He attended to his commercial affairs as regularly 
as he had before done. But he had evidently 
made up his mind that, until some sort of con¬ 
cession should be offered him, he would never 
again cross his own threshold. 

What was this required concession ? Or was 
there any concession whatever implied or still 
more remotely demanded ? Mrs. Van Duzer, for 
days and days, pondered that question. All her 
old pride had vanished. She was willing to 
bring her husband back to the home which he 
had deserted, by almost any means, howsoever 
self-humiliating, which it might lie within her 
power to employ. 

And at last the means came. One evening, 
just before nightfall, a figure appeared at the 
doorway of Paul Van Duzer’s new residence. It 
was that of his wife. She rang the bell, was 
admitted, and asked to see Mr. Van Duzer. 
Shortly afterward, he received her in an upstairs 
apartment. His face, as he looked at her, was 
stonily grim. 

“ Paul,” she said, breaking the silence which 
had ensued upon her entrance, “ I have come to 
ask that you will return home.” 

•She waited for his answer. He had turned 
his book upon her, and was staring at a portrait 


which hung on the wall just opposite him. This 
was the sole reminder of his past residence in the 
5 house at Bowling-Green; he had caused it to be re- 
> moved thence when he himself deserted the man¬ 
sion. It was a portrait of his father, execrably 
: painted, as nearly all the old American portraits 
were, and its visage, looming over the highest of 
high stocks, was molded in even sterner lines 
than that of the living man below it. 

A look of despair crossed Mrs. Van Duzer’s 
; face aa she perceived that he meant to treat her 
; question with the scorn of silence. And yet she 
: determined to repeat the inquiry, before making 
: that announcement in whose mournful efficacy 
now seemed to lie her sole hope. When she had 
once again addressed him, Van Duzer slowly 
turned and looked at her. 

“Return home?” he now said, with a voice 
bitter and freezing. “ Where, then, is my 
| home ?” 

“ You know, Paul,” she faltered. 

“ I know? Yes, you are right, in one sense. 
I do know what you would call my home, Lydia 
Van Duzer. A house in which I have a wife who 
plots against .my peace, and children who defy 
my authority.” 

“ Ogden and Rhoda loved Agnes so well that 
they could not—” 

He waved his hand irately. “ I forbid you to 
mention their names,” he said. 

“ But I must mention at least one of their 
; names,” she replied. “Ogden is—" 

He walked toward the door. As his hand 
: clutched its knob, preparatory to what would 
; have been a most enraged exit, he stood quite 
: still. He was the picture of fierce wrath and of 
i the rebuke that springs from a fiery sense of 
: personal wrong. 

“ Y’ou have already driven me out of my own 
; house,” he cried, “ by your unwifely behavior. 

; You will now have the satisfaction of driving me 
from your presence, after thrusting yourself 
; upon me here, in the seclusion I’ve chosen. I 
don’t know how muoh further your disrespect, 
your insults, will go. Perhaps it is your object, 

; madam, to make me leave the very city itself.” 

Mrs. Van Duzer gave an exasperated sigh. 
“Do you call it insult,” she cried, “for me to 
come here and tell you that your son Ogden is 
probably dying?” 

He changed color a little, but the intelligence 
given him thus abruptly did not seem to lessen 
his displeasure. Still, deep down in his self- 
oontradictory, stubborn, unfortunate nature, was 
buried a great love for his son. Ogden, with 
his fine gifts of mind and person, had long been 
j the secret pride and joy of his father. 
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“ If that is the case/’ he said, harshly, “you J 
come at a late hour to tell me of it.” < 

“ Do you mean that I ought to hare let you J 
know when he first grew ill?” murmured Mrs. j 
Van Duzer, who fancied that she perceived a \ 
relenting sign in these latter words. “ But ah, s 
Paul, it was so fearfully sudden to me! Not to 5 
him! The poor boy had been struggling against > 
pain and wretchedness for days, and had never > 
let any of us do more than suspect that he was 
unwell. And then, at last, he was forced to : 
tell us. It—it was his head, Paul. He fainted ; 
yesterday, and now there is a raging brain-fever \ 
and delirium. I ought not to have left him; but l 
Rhoda and the doctors are with him, and I j 
slipped away because I—I felt that I must tell > 
you. I tried not to let the doctors even suspect j 
the truth ; and yet, from something Dr. Foray the. i 
said this morning, I fear he did not believe me \ 
that Ogden’8 trouble was the—the result of an < 
accident.” \ 

Van Duzer gave a sudden start. “ The result s 
of an accident?” he repeated. “What do you l 
mean? Did you say that the boy had injured l 
his head?” I 

“ Yes.” 

“ You told the doctors this?” ? 

“Yes.” • | 

“And why ?” It looked as if Van Duzer were j 
forgetting his past impressive indignation with \ 
singular speed. ! 

“ Because, Paul, I did not want the real cause S 
of his sickness to be known.” s 

“ The real cause ?” I 

She gave several quick nods of the head. “ Yes. i 
It was the blow you gave Ogden, that day, so i 
near the right temple. Oh, yes, Paul! Don’t 
look doubtful, please. It is true. All the present \ 
trouble has been caused by that alone. Ogden ! 
himself admitted it to me, just before he grew so < 
violently ill. He knew too well it was true.” \ 
“He did?” 

Those two short words came from Paul Van 5 
Duzer in a dismayed gasp. He staggered away j 
from the door and sank into a chair, while his > 
wife watched the horrified look that had taken j 
possession of his face. | 

“ Is it love,” sjie thought, “ that makes him j 
act as he is doing, or is it only fear?” j 

The next instant, bis own lips seemed to < 
answer her silent question. ^ 

“ My God !” .he was murmuring. “ If I—I— < 
who so loved that boy—have killed him !” j 

He had scarcely spoken, before Lydia Van l 
Duzer had rushed toward him. “Oh, Paul—my j 
husband!” she cried. “ Thank heaven that I $ 
hear that word ‘ love ’ fell from your lips. I— \ 


I remember that, in the old days, you now and 
then spoke it; and, for myself. 1 realize that I 
used to speak it—far, far too seldom. Perhaps 
there is still a chance for Ogden—for our son. 
Don’t let us despair. Come to him—come to his 
bedside—come with me.” 

He let her put her arms about him, now; he 
even, in a certain fashion, returned her embrace; 
he had almost forgotten that she had not yet 
sued to him for his august pardon. The news 
regarding Ogden had set all his nerves tingling 
with a pain in which horror held no slight share. 
“Let us go,” he soon said to his wife ; and pres¬ 
ently they were walking arm-in-arm together 
through the small starlit city toward the house 
in Bowling-Green. 

Ogden did not know his father for days. His 
illness was a cerebral congestion, brought about 
by the lesion which bis temple had sustained. 
Gradual at first, and quite without the benefit of 
any applied remedy, it began to increase with a 
terrible haste, until the poor youth had not only 
lost consciousness, but lay at the very threshold 
of death as well. 

Paul Van Duzer, watching with an almost 
sleepless vigilance at his boy’s bedside, was the 
first to detect a hopeful sign of recovery. It was 
a very vague sign, but soon the physicians’ judg¬ 
ment corresponded with his own half-instinctive 
decision. Yes, it was finally agreed, Ogden 
would live. The joy his father felt could not be 
concealed. It beautified his rugged face as he sat 
gazing upon that of his son. He had frequently 
the expression of a man whom some nightmare 
of trouble has at last mercifully deserted—of 
one, indeed, from whom the very shadow of a 
scaffold has withdrawn itself. 

“ He is so softened, mother,” Rhoda whis¬ 
pered, one day, “ that I believe we could induce 
him to see Agnes, and to let her come here.” 

“I almost doubt it,” Mrs. Van Duzer said. 

“ But think,” said Rhoda. “ He was furious 
at me; and yet, when I went up to him and took 
his hand and kissed it, the first day after his 
return home, why, he—he let me do so. Don’t 
you remember, mother ?” 

Poor Rhoda ! The best that she could say of 
her father’s humanity and clemency was really a 
most convicting accusation against them. For 
this iron domestic despot to have let her kiss his 
hand without first pouring forth entreaty that 
he would forgive the sympathy she had shown 
toward her unhappy sister was to Rhoda a 
blessed omen of his future leniency! 

“ As for Pierre,” Rhoda presently continued, 
“ I don’t believe, mother, that we can hope very 
greatly in that direction.” 
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“Hope?” echoed her mother. “You might 
as well hope, Rhoda, to bring the two poles 
together, as Pierre Olivier and the father of her 
whom he has married. Do you know,” the lady 
went on, earnestly, “ it was only last evening that 
I had so curious a proof of this bitter dislike?” 

“A proof, mother?” 

“Yes. Your father had thrown himself on the 
lounge in the little room adjoining Ogden’s. He 
was very tired with watching, and I knew, as 
1 passed through the chamber, that his sleep 
was heavy. But, amid the loud breathing, it 
soon seemed to me as if 1 could hear certain sen¬ 
tences. I stopped, and, almost in spite of myself, 
listened. It was the usual jumble of the person 
who talks in sleep. But here and there I caught 
words which referred to Pierre Olivier, and 
which were full of an untold enmity.” 

Nevertheless, Rhoda and Mrs. Van Duzer 
counseled Agnes to make an effort toward 
reconciliation with her father, and to leave the 
question of his ever noticing Pierre wholly 
untouched during at least many months here¬ 
after. A most propitious time for such an 
attempt had arrived. When fortune befriends 
sovereigns, their subjects, in the hour of their 
jubilee, seek favors from them. It was very 
much the some at the house in Bowling-Green. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Just as Paul Von Duzer hod desired, his own 
face was the first that Ogden’s eyes lighted upon 
when consciousness returned to the invalid. 
What soon afterward passed between father and 
son, no one knew—unless, during the days of 
his early convalescence, Ogden may have whis¬ 
pered certain words to his mother or Rhoda. 
And perhaps the sick youth may have had 
something to do with the meeting that afterward 
took place between Agnes and her father. 

She was waiting for him, one evening, as he 
ascended into his library. With all delicacy 
and gentleness, it had been hinted to this 
strange implacable man that she might be there, 
awaiting his kiss of pardon. And he had gone 
upstairs and met her. She had kissed him, and 
he had taken her hand in his. This slight act 
seemed to cost him a positive struggle; and, 
as he bowed his head to kiss her in turn, it may 
have been that he remembered some promise he 
had made Ogden, who still lay in bed, and whose 
precious life the least undue excitement might, 
once more fatally endanger. 

But now, as Van Duzer bent down to touch 
with his own the lips of his daughter, a most 
unforeseen thing happened: from being almost 
bland in its look, his face suddenly became both 
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{ angry and sorrowful. He kissed Agnes; but, 
immediately after doing so, he started backward. 

“To marry like that!” broke from him, in a 
gruff whisper. “ To marry a foreign fellow— 
a nobody—you, my eldest girl!” 

And then Agnes gave a little cry of alarm; 

; for her father appeared like one beset by a sharp 
; vertigo, and nearly fell into the chair whose 
; back he clutched. For at least tw enty minutes, 
he remained in something between a stupor and 
a swoon. It chanced to be the hour when one 
of Ogden’s physicians had called. This gentle¬ 
man spoke gravely but noncommittally to Mrs. 
Van Duzer, as she asked him, later, whether he 
thought her husband’s seizure had resulted from 
; any serious cause. “ I cannot feel quite sure 
j yet,” the physician had answered. “ It may be— 

; mind, I only say that it may be—an organic 
heart-trouble. I shall hope, if your husband will 
permit, to make a more careful examination at 
some future time.” 

But Paul Van Duzer would permit nothing 
of the sort. He declared himself thoroughly 
w’ell on the followiug day, and those who saw 
him seated at Ogden’s bedside could not but 
; fancy that the favorable symptoms which were 
| so rapidly manifesting themselves in his son'had 
\ a great deal to do with the fathers brightened 
\ and seemingly vigorous condition. For a space 
\ of one month or thereabout, Van Duzer assidu- 

< ously devoted himself to what appeared only 
\ a silent rqjoicing over the slow but sure recovery 
s of Ogden. When the latter could take his first 
> carriage-drive, it was with glistening eyes that 
i his father accompanied him. The period was 
| now late spring, and mild to a degree for which, 

| at that season, our New York climate has never 
\ been by any means remarkable. The Van Duzers 

< had never kept their own private carriage. I am 
s very sure that not a single family in New .York 
s did so until a good many years later. The 

< simplicity of living, in those early days, would 
; astonish not a few inheritors of just such names 

as that of Van Duzer. But a carriage could 
always be hired, though even then some excuse 
like that of illness was deemed, os in the present 
case, a necessary defense against the charge of 
willful extravagance. 

Repeatedly, in their vehicle thus secured, Van 
Duzer and his pale still-enfeebled son would 
take long pleasant drives out beyond the city- 
limit. Sometimes they would go quite a distance 
beyond the region that we now call Canal Street 
| —then a place of open fields, with a kind of 
| canal running through it, from which the present 
wholly un8uggostive name has been derived. 
If then, during one of these drives, they could 
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have witnessed by a sort of gradual and spec- J “ My son,” said Mrs. Van Duzer, '‘his prqju- 
tacular prevision the marvelous future growth of \ dice is unconquerable. Its roots are in his very 
the city, how incredible it would all have seemed! j life itself. I fear that all your efforts to dislodge 
Great cities, though they do not spring up in a j it will only convince you more and more of this 
night, still choose their localities with somewhat: melancholy fact.” 

the same caprice as that shown by fungi, and are ! But Ogden tried again, notwithstanding. His 
far from always being found where we would most ‘ father came to him almost repentantly, in a little 
expect to meet with them. But, to one who is s while; and, that afternoon, when they took what 
dispassionately observant, it must, 1 think, seem \ proved their last drive together, it was plain to 
doubtful if any city lias ever spread a vast net- l Ogden that he might resume the subject, if he so 
work of streets and structures over territory at' desired. On the morrow, he did resume it. He 
once as beautiful and as salubrious as that of; had been fond of Pierre Olivier before his sister’s 
our river-verged Manhattan. The loveliness $ marriage to the Frenchman, as we know, and 
of the island must have been a hundredfold j the warmth of his friendship lent him a fervor 
more perceptible to Van Duzer and his son, all ! of eloquence which was perhaps all the stronger 
those years ago, than it is to us now: for, j because of its being unconscious. His father did 
through the leafy arches of many a lane or J not once interrupt him. A little later, it occurred 
beyond the velvety level of many a meadow, J to Ogden that he was unwontedly pale, and that 
they must have seen the Hudson and East River j his eyes wore a peculiar, wandering, distressed 
sparkling where now neither landscape nor s look under their knitted brows, 
stream is visible. j That evening, Agnes and her husband came to 

Ogden’s father could not sufficiently show the j the house in Bowling-Green. Rhoda admitted 
depth of his love, his gratitude, his penitence, 5 them, at the preconcerted signal of a little tap 
He neglected his commercial affairs, rarely even ; on the outside of the door. Mr. Van Duzer was 
appearing at his office, and seeming to dread j upstairs, in the library. Presently, Ogden came 
lest some influence of retardment should befall \ down and joined his mother, Agnes, Rhoda, and 
the improving health of his boy, were he away j Pierre, in the parlor. lie was still a little pale, 
longer than an hour or two from the young \ nnd wore his dressing-gown in the house; other- 
invalid. It was pathetic to sep the unqualified i wise, no trace of the invalid was revealed by 
devotion which he paid Ogden; occasionally, if < him. 

the lad were weaker than usual, he would raise j “ Father will see Pierre and myself in the 
in his own arms the figure so thinned by illness j library,” he said. 

and bear it to the waiting carriage. No tender jj Agnes’s eyes were dancing. “ Oh, I am so 
service, whether menial in its humility or only > glad!” she exclaimed. “Now we shall be, 
considerate and protective, was left unperformed \ indeed, a united family once more.” She gave 
by him. But, at last, Ogden was well enough to j her mother a significant look, 
require no attention whatever; and then his j ‘‘ My dear, 1 understand you,” said Mrs. Van 
father began to speak of a trip to Niagara. A ; Duzer. 

trip to Niagara meant a great deal, in those days. \ ‘‘ What do you understand?” asked Agnes, 

“ Before you go,” his sister Agnes said to ' kissing her. 

Ogden, “ I do so wish that father could be j “ That 1 have found out, at too late an hour, 
induced to shake hands—just to shake hands, j the joy of being a really worthy mother.” 

Ogden—with my Pierre. Your power over him, i “ You have always been a worthy mother,” 
now, seems so great.” i said Agnes, with a second kiss, “and now you 

Ogden appeared to muse for a moment. “Dear j are the dearest of mothers.” 

Agnes,” he said, presently, taking his sister’s S “Come,” said Ogden to Pierre, meaningly; 
hand, “ I will use that power—if l can.” 5 and they passed upstairs together. 

He did use it. At first, his attempt was so > The door was ajar. Ogden pushed it silently 
utterly futile that he said to his mother: ! forward and entered. A lamp was burning on a 

“lam discouraged. We were almost a happy i central table. Van Duzer was seated just under 
home, and I thought to make us completely one. j the rays of this lamp, but his back was turned 
I wanted to exert what persuasion I could over J toward the two newcomers, 
fethcr, as regards a reconciliation with Pierre < “ Father.” said Ogden, “ I have brought Pierre 

Olivier. But, for the first time since my illness < Olivier, your son-in-law, to shake hands with 
has brought us so close together, he has treated \ you.” 

me brusquely and left me without a word of \ There was no answer. Pierre looked at his 

reply.” { companion in astonishment and chaorin. Paul 

Vol. XCII.—30. ^ 
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Van Duzer was not deaf; it was hardly suppos- ' Van Duzer’s ghost constantly haunted the quiet 
able that he slept, just then ; and Ogden's tones < old brick mansion and made it impossible for his 
had been thoroughly audible. What did it j descendants to live there. The last clause was 
mean ? ! quite as true as that concerning the ghost itself; 

Suddenly Ogden walked round in front of his j for at length, on the death of his mother, Ogden 
father. He gave a sharp cry immediately after \ Van Duzer had gone abroad to live. His brother- 
doing so. There was a kind of flushed darkness ; in-law, the amiable, clever, and rather lazy Pierre 
on Van Duzer’s face, that made it look, with its j Olivier, had suddenly found himself left rich by 
closed eyes and firm-shut lips, as though some- j the decease of a French relation, and, on his 
what roughly hewn from stone. The large head j departure for a permanent residence with his wife 
had fallen against the back of the armchair, but 1 in foreign parts, Rhoda had accompanied them, 
otherwise the attitude was wholly natural. And l All family chronicles of the Van Duzers agree in 
yet the man himself seemed to express, on f stating that she made a most brilliant match in 
every lineament of his visage, denial, refusal, { Paris, becoming the wife of a French noble, and 
•repudiation, and even a certain peaceful scorn as \ shining for some time as one of the chief stars at 
iwell. But he was quite dead, sitting there in his \ the court of Louis Philippe. 

'armchair, and the stroke that sent spirit from $ Among all the current stories about Paul Van 
body must have been dealt during only the past; Duzer’s mysterious and fearfully sudden death 
few minutes. } at his house in Bowling-Green, there Was not one 

It was a terrible shock to the little circle, of i version which did not represent him as receiving 
course. But, in thinking of the whole strange i providentially the penalty of his own cruelty, 
occurrence afterward, you could not but feel that i But Ogden could never endure to think of the 
death had come just at the pitifully right moment 5 death iu that light. Those recent weeks of 
to one for whom pardon was such keen humilia- * devotion and indulgence from his father pre- 
tion! } vented him from taking so stern a view of what 

For years and years, the tale of the grim * had occurred. Not a few people declared that, 
master of the house in Bowling-Green was told J when he went to live in Europe, it was because 
and retold under at least twenty different forms. \ of that oft-repeated tale alone, and not because 
Old and. young alike knew it, and finally the , of any ghost among the lonely chambers of 
inevitable appendix was given with it that Paul Thk House in Bowling-Gkkkn. 


MORNING. 

BY HATH AT LI). 


Morn, with it* wealth of smiles aglow, 

In all its magic mystic power, 

Lends its bright tints to all below; 

The tree, the shrnb, the leaf, the flower, 
Each glistening with the crystal dew, 
Reposes ’neath a sky of blue. 

<3ay birds are warbling on each tree 
Enchanting notes, for life is fair. 

Oh that, like tham, I might be free, 


Roving like them, secure from care ! 
Gayly their songs are ringing there, 
Echoing over the woods afar. 

When the dewdrop is glittering bright. 
Docking each graceful blushing flower, 
Wcariug the crystal tears of night, 
Beautiful 'neath the sun's flrst power, 
Kiug of the solar system, arise— 

Endless thy reign till humanity die*. 


TWO LOVES. 


H0V8RW 


What does the baby see, looking above? 

Fond face of mother dear, shining with lore. 

■What sees the mother with eyes looking down ? 
Brow of a future kiug, waiting his crown. 

How much is baby-love tender aud sweet— 
(lapping of dimpled hands, dancing of feet. 

Laughing and kiicdng lips, wurni clinging arms. 


F R. 

Running for sheltering help through all alarms! 

How great Is mother's love, how deep, how strung— J 
Fathomless as the sea, ahidiug loug, 

Faith that endows with good each living germ, 
Strength to hold faltering steps with a touch Ann ! 

Child-love is changing as wind or as sea. 

Mother-love steadfast holds to eternity. 
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BT GEORGIA GRANT. 


A flood of dazzling winter sunshine, reflected 
from the snow-covered street, poured into Mrs. 
Trevor* s nursery, a large cheerful room, filled 
with evidences of childish occupation. 

The golden beams mingled with the sunny 
curls on top of a little head bent closely over 
some absorbing employment. Seven-year-old 
Madge, blue-eyed.aud rosy-cheeked, was so deeply 
engrossed that she did not hear the nursery- 
door pushed softly open. Hearing her name 
spoken, she looked up with a start. In the 
doorway, smiling pleasantly on her, stood Aunt 
Clara, furred and cloaked for a winter walk. 

“What are you doing, Puss?” inquired the 
newcomer, giving her niece an ecstatic hug and 
settling herself comfortably on an ottoman. 

“Take off your things, auntie,” said Madge, 
laying her work down and regarding her pretty 
relative with unqualified pleasure. Then she 
added, as she resumed her sewing: “It’s a 
great secret, but I’ll tell you all about it, if 
jou’ll promise not to breathe a word.” 

Aunt Clara’s face instantly grew grave, all 
but the laughing eyes. 

“ You may confide in me,” she said, solemnly. 

Madge raised her eyes from the piece of bright 
-flannel suspended on her needle. 

“Can’t you guess what it is?” Then, seeing 
the blank look on her aunt's face, she added: 
44 It’s a penwiper, of course.” 

44 What for?” was the next question. 

44 For a Christmas-present, to be sure. It’s 
only a week off.” As she Bpoke, Madge’s face 
expressed surprise at the query. 

“And who is to be the fortunate recipient of 
jour gift?” 

For a moment, the child looked puzzled ; then 
said, gravely : 44 1 suppose you mean 4 Who is 

it for?’ Well, it is for—Tom Lawrence.” 

“Tom Lawrence?” echoed Miss Clara. Then 
she continued, quizzically : 44 You are beginning 
soon—to be sending presents to young men 
already.” 

44 Tom Lawrence isn’t a young man,” was the 
indignant rejoinder. “ He’s nothing but a boy 
—only fourteen,” and Madge stooped to pick up 
the tiny thimble which had dropped from the 
chubby finger in her excitement. 44 I’ll tell you 
all about it, if you’ll be serious,” as she caught 
the gleam of mischief in her aunt’s eyes. 


? 44 Brother Fred and Tom, you know,” continued 

\ the small maid, gravely, while her listener bent 
forward with an air of deep interest, “ have been 
awfully kind to Bell Morgan and me, this winter, 
taking us sled-rides. Of course, I should give 
Fred a Christmas-present, at any rate; but we 
both thought it would be nice to give Tom some¬ 
thing—he has no sisters, poor boy.” 

Aunt Clara was silently convulsed at the pity¬ 
ing tone of voice, but she only said, quietly: 

; 44 You were quite right, my dear. It is a very 
good idea. When are you going to present it?” 
stooping down to hide an irrepressible smile. 

“ Oh! he will be sure to be over, Christmas 
morning, to see Fred’s things,” was the prompt 
answer. “I shall give it to him then. Don’t 
you think he will be pleased, Aunt Clara ?” 

“ Certainly he will, and you have made it 
very neatly.*’ The young lady rose, as she 
spoke. “Now I must go and see mftmma.” 

“Please don't tell anyone—especially Fred— 
he is such a tease,” was the child’s parting 
injunction. 

44 1 promise eternal Becrecy,” was the reply ; 

; and, with finger on her lip, Miss Clara vanished, 

; leaving Madge to continue her occupation. 

Christmas morning dawned, clear and cold, 

; and found the Trevor children in a state of 
: high delight. Madge wore an air of extraordi- 
! nary importance. In the course of the day, 

| Tom appeared, according to expectation. In the 
; temporary absence of Fred, she hastened to 
; him, and, slipping into his hand her little gift, 

; murmured timidly : 44 You’ve been very kind to 
me, Tom, and—I made you this.” 

Tom looked down at Madge, surprise mingled 
with the air of magnificent condescension which 
boys are apt to display toward little girls. 

“Thank you,” he said, putting the fateful 
penwiper in his pocket. “ It was very kind of 
| you to think of it.” 

If Madge was disappointed at his lack of 
; enthusiasm, no one knew it, not even Aunt Clara. 

The following autumn, Tom went to college, 
and, soon after, the Lawrence family moved to 
: another city, so the childish intimacy was broken 
: up completely. 

Thirteen years can make great changes in 
people’s lives; they certainly did in the existence 
! of those two children, Tom and Madge. After 

( 539 ) 
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four years at college, young Lawrence entered i 
the army, a^d, at the close of the Civil War, s 
came out “ Captain Lawrence,” wounded, and l 
covered with glory. ! 

“ Little Madge ” was now Miss Margaret J 
Trevor. No one ever called her by her childish j 
name, and she almost forgot that it had once \ 
belonged to her. Time had changed the golden !; 
hair into a chestnut-brown, and the blue eyes j 
were so dark as to be almost black. The pretty j 
sunny-haired child had developed into a lovely j 
woman—the loss of her father and reverses of i 
fortune making her thoughtful beyond her years, s 

After his return from the army, Fred married ! 
and gcttlcd in his native city. Receiving, through ! 
an uncle, her father’s brother, who lived in a 
large Western town, the offer of a good position 
as teacher, Margaret and her mother went there < 
to live. 

For two years, they were very happy in a cozy ; 
little house, not far from Mr. Trevors elegant j: 
mansion. Margaret’s uncle was a wealthy wid- I 
ower, with only one child, a daughter, about;! 
eighteen. Curiously enough, this new cousin; 
was another Madge Trevor, with hair as golden 
and eyes as blue as Margaret’s had been at 
seven. She had always kept the pet name. 
Somehow, it would have seemed unnatural to 
think of her as anything but “ Madge.” 

Mrs. Trevor often laughed and said to her 
niece: “ My dear, you are the image of Margaret 
when she was only seven. One might easily 
think you were she—you have grown up exactly ; 
as she promised to. When I look at you, I can ; 
almost sec my little girl again. Margaret has 
changed so.” 

The two girls became very intimate. Margaret 
petted her pretty namesake, who seemed like ; 
her childish self come back, and, in turn, was <: 
worshiped by her. Madge would have dragged <; 
her cousin, had she not resisted, into all the ; 
gaycty of the place. Sometimes, however, Mar- ; 
garet yielded, rather against her will; and then ; 
she was always the object of much admiration. | 

One bright day, early in October, Madge ran 
over to see her cousin. Margaret had just come ;j 
in from school, and, feeling rather tired, was!; 
leaning comfortably back in an easy chair. She j: 
smiled a welcome to her merry visitor, as she < 
took a stool at her feet. 

“ Horrid old school! I wish you were as idle 
as I! ” she cried, sympathizingly. 

Rut Margaret, half laughingly, shook her 
head. 

After a great deal of lively chatter, to which 
Margaret listened in amused attention, she 
broached the real subject of her visit. 


“We are invited to the Tauntons’, this even¬ 
ing,” she began. “Mrs. Taunton particularly- 
asked me to bring you. In fact, she told me^ 
I needn't come without you—and 1 certainly 
shan’t. There won't be many there—only a- 
few people, all of whom you know and like.” 
Madge slipped her hand insinuatingly into her- 
cousin’s, as she spoke, seeing refusal written o& 
her face. “You know your mother said you 
ought to go out more, on account of your healths 
I intend to make you, this winter—else I’ll 
stay at home too.” 

“Little special pleader,” laughed Margaret, 
patting the plump fingers clasped in her more 
slender hand. 

“Besides,” Madge went on’, eagerly, “their- 
wonderful cousin from the East is to honor the= 
occasion.” 

“What cousin?” 

“Oh, the one that fought and bled and died 
for his country.” 

“You mean his ghost, don’t you?” interrupted 
Margaret, laughingly. 

“ No. A ghostly young man would not be- 
interesting. He was only nearly killed—some- 
wonderful ’escape.” 

“You offer me great inducement,” began M iss: 
Trevor; “but I think—” 

“You don’t think anything about it,” rising 
as she spoke: “you are simply going. I won’t- 
listen to any refusal. You must meet this, 
remarkable Tom Lawrence,” she added. 

“ Tom Lawrence ?” Margaret’s face expressed 
astonishment. 

“ Yes. That’s the cousin.” 

“O-o-hl” And Margaret settled back into* 
her easy chair. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” queried Madge,, 
struck by the change in her cousin's face; and 
she seated herself again. 

“ Nothing, little Miss Curiosity—only I knew- 
a Tom Lawrence ever so long ago, when I was-, 
a small girl. He wasn’t much of a hero then,, 
so it’s probably not the same.” 

“Very likely it is. Won’t that be funf 
Tell me all about him.” Madge’s questioning 
face expressed great interest. 

Margaret laughed, as she pinched her cousin’? 
rosy check. 

“ He went away to college when I was sever* 
or eight, and I never saw him again. So we 
wouldn’t remember each other very well.” 

“But you will go?” Madge spoke in her 
most coaxing tone. “You will go now?” she 
repeated. 

“ Why now ?” was the laughing rejoinder. 

“ Because I am sure it is your Tom Lawrence.** 
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“And I feel positive it isn’t. However, that 
•doesn t matter, dear. Since you plead so hard 
rand wish me to go so much, 1 will consent. 
Now are you happy ?” 

After many protestations of delight, Madge 
4ook her departure. 

Quite a number of gay young people gathered 
in Mrs. Taunton's handsome parlors. Among 
them, eclipsed in beauty by none, were the two 
-cousins—Madge full of curiosity, at which the 
«other was inclined to smile. 

Everybody looked at the hero of the evening, 
4*s the general introduction was gone through. 
It was a group of bewilderingly-pretty faces; 
<but, amongst them all, the one that arrested 
Lawrence’s attention was a lovely oral, naturally 
rather pale, but just a little flushed, large bluo- 
tgray eyes, and coils of soft chestnut hair fram¬ 
ing the delicate face and enhancing its loveliness. 
But he did not recognize “ little Madge.” 

As for Margaret, she saw a tall fine-looking 
^soldierly man, but with the same frank brown 
-eyes and close-cropped auburn hair as the boy 
’Tom Lawrence. She felt sure it must be he. 

After some general conversation N someone 
burned to Captain Lawrence and said : “Do tell 
41 s about your experience in the war. You were 
4dl through it—were you not?” 

He admitted that such was the case, and, 
•everybody urging the request, after a little hesi¬ 
tation he complied with it. Modestly but in 

very entertaining way, Tom told some stories 
-of camp and battle, to which everyone listened 
-delightedly. The evening was slipping rapidly 
.by, when Mrs. Taunton interrupted him. 

“Tell us how you camo to escape death in 
^such a strange way,” she said. “Your mother 
Trrote me something about it.” 

The animated attention of his audience in¬ 
duced him to continue, particularly the intently- 
interested gaze of a pair of dark eyes. 

“ Well,” he began, “ it was at the battle of Fair 
"Oaks, in the very fiercest of that bloody fight. We 
were in close quarters, and were trying to do each 
other all the damage we could. Amidst the un- 
oertain and confused firing going on around me, 
^someone took unerring aim at me.” 

Margaret gave a little shudder, and Madge 
nestled up closer to her. 

“It was a perilously certain aim,” went on 
"Tom, his voice grown a trifle husky. “ Never, 
*»s long as I live, shall 1 forget the instant that 
olapsed between the flash and the bullet-shock. 
I never faced death quite so close. The ball 
struck me right in the heart; or, rather, it would 
have, had not something hard in my breast- 
5 >ookct, just over my heart, made it rebound.” 


“And what was it?” cried a dozen listeners, 
as Tom stopped for a moment. Margaret leaned 
eagerly forward with the rest, a look of .almost 
painful anxiety in the beautiful eyes. 

Tom put his hand in his pocket, and slowly 
drew out—while every gaze was turned ques- 
tioningly on him—a flannel rosette, its once gay 
colors faded, fastened together in the middle by 
a large metal button. Margaret recognized it at 
a glance—the penwiper she had given him, 
thirteen years ago! 

The preservative of Captain Lawrence 1 s life 
was solemnly passed about for inspection. The 
company viewed it with feelings of curiosity 
mingled almost with awe. It seemed very nearly 
miraculous. For a moment, no one spoke. 

Margaret took her gift of long ago, and looked 
at it with mingled feelings. How strangely 
Providence had decreed that her childish token 
should save a life. Unknowingly, she had been 
of greater use to her old playmate than she had 
dreamed she could be to any human being. 
How strange it all seemed. She handed the 
penwiper back to Tom, and he restored it care¬ 
fully to its former resting-place. 

“ This was given to me,” he continued, while 
one, at least, of his auditors listened closely, 
“ thirteen years ago, by a little girl, sister of one 
of my schoolmates, when I was a boy at home. 
I used to take her riding on my sled, and I 
suppose she wished to show her appreciation of 
my kindness. She little knew what a service 
she rendered me.” 

Margaret drew a long breath. 

“ What is it?” whispered her cousin. 

“ Nothing, dear. Listen.” 

Tom was saying: “When I went to college, 
the next autumn, 1 took the penwiper with me 
in my writing-desk, and very useful I found it. 
How it came to be packed up with the few things 
I carried with me when I joined the army, I 
can't imagine; but, strangely enough, it was. 
Just before the battle of Fair Oaks, I was writ¬ 
ing a letter home. I remember thrusting it into 
my breast-pocket, and smiling to think how that 
little penwiper had accompanied me in all my 
travels. I believe I had a sort of superstition 
about it, even then. Of course, as you may 
suppose, the feeling is very much stronger now. 
I would not part with my talisman for worlds. 
I am sure all my luck would go with it.” 

Everybody smiled, but Tom looked quite 
serious. 

“ But you haven't told us about the little girl 
yet,” cried Madge Trevor. “ What is her name, 
and what became of her? Of course you will 
marry her, as a reward for saving your life?” 
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There was a gleam of mischief in the merry 
blue eyes. 

Captain Lawrence smiled. 

“ She is probably married to someone else by 
this time,” he said. “ We moved away from 
Boston while I was at college, and I lost sight < 
of her altogether.” As be spoke, the flush i 
deepened a little on his bronzed face. s 

“But,” persisted Madge, mischievously, un- l 
mindful of Miss Trevor's admonitory touch, j 
“you haven't told us her name.” ! 

Tom started, suddenly struck by the resem- \ 
blanoe of his pretty questioner to his recollection j 
of little Madge. j 

“ If you tell us her name, perhaps we can < 
help you find her,” this other Madge was say- i 
ing. “She may be poor and friendless and in \ 
need of your assistance.” j 

“ If Captain Lawrence has such serious inten- j 
tion, he probably does not care to tell her s 
name,” said Margaret, in her clear voice. j 
Tom looked from one to the other. Did he j 
wish, could his childhood’s friend appear, that j 
she should take the semblance of the last j 
speaker ? At any rate, the first was more like \ 
his memory of her. < 

He laughed, saying: “ You have teased me j 

so much about it, that I shall not gratify your i 
curiosity,” and the subject was dropped. \ 

The remainder of the evening passed pleasantly j 
enough, and soon the guests rose to go. As they j 
were making their laughing adieus, someone } 
spoke Madge Trevor’s name. Tom, who was \ 
standing near, watching Miss Trevor, turned in ? 
astonishment—those blue eyes and golden curls j 
could belong to but one Madge Trevor. < 

“ Great heaven !” he exclaimed, so low that < 
only the two oousins heard him. “ Can that be s 
my Madge Trevor ?” I 

As the party walked home in the moonlight 5 
together, chatterbox Madge was unusually silent. ; 
Everybody, with the exception of the two girls, 
discussed Captain Lawrence and his adventures, i; 
They said nothing. 

When they parted from Margaret, at her own i 
door, Madge whispered in her ear, while she < 
shook her finger in mock solemnity : “ I’ve j 

guessed it all now. Isn’t it queer?” j 

Once in her own parlor, Margaret drew her ; 
mother down beside her on the sofa, and told j 
her the strange story. jj 

“ But,” she added, when Mrs. Trevor s aston- !; 
ishrnent had subsided a little, “ he mistook j 
Madge for me, and you must not undeceive < 
him. Let him continue to think so, as long as < 
possible.” And. with this understanding, Mar- $ 
garet went to bed, too excited to sleep. > 
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On her return from school, the next day, she 
found her mischievous namesake curled up in 
an easychair by the fire. As she entered, Madge 
sprang forward in great glee. 

“ Let me sit down: I am tired to death,” was 
the greeting the visitor received, and Margaret 
sank contentedly into the vacated seat. Her 
cousin took her usual place at her feet. 

“I see it all now,” she went on, eagerly,, 
gazing up into Margaret’s face with high delight. 

“ It is just like a romance. You said you knev 
a Tom Lawrence once, and you lived in Boston 
when you were a little girl, and you gave him 
that wonderful penwiper, and—” Here she 
stopped, for lack of breath. 

Margaret put her fingers in her ears, in pre¬ 
tended horror; but her inquisitor would not let 
her off. 

“ Come—tell me: am I not right?” 

“ I suppose I may as well submit,” said the 
persecuted one, smiling. “ Since you have 
guessed it—yes, you are right.” 

The mischievous blue eyes of her listener 
danced. 

“The best of it is, he thought I was you.” 

“ Yes, and you must contrive to let him still 
think so,” was the unexpected reply. 

Madge looked up in amazement. 

“ It was a very natural mistake,” the other 
continued. “ You look so like me—or, rather* 
so like me when I was a child. I wouldn t. 
undeceive him for the world.” 

“Why not?” asked.Madge. 

“ Oh, because,” was the reply. “ Don’t you 
think it will be rather a joke? You always 
enjoy a hoax so much, here is a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity for one. Promise me, now, to keep it up. 

It will be such fun for you, dear.” 

Madge laughed. 

“ But how can I do it?” she asked. “ I don’t 
think it will be possible.” 

“ Nonsense—with your cleverness 1 "Why, It 
will be the easiest thing in the world. Ju.-t 
evade direct questions—which, being a woman, 
you can surely do. The rest will be easy 
enough. He is so sure of your identity no v. 
that it will not be difficult to confirm his impres¬ 
sion.” And Margaret stooped, as she spoke, 
to pick a thread off the carpet. 

With all her gentleness, when really deter¬ 
mined, Miss Trevor had the stronger will; so. 
at last, her cousin yielded. 

“ lie can’t know very much about lie,”' * 
laughed Margaret; “we have not met since I 
was seven years old.” 

Having once promised, mischievous Madge 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of the jest. 
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“Will he not recognize jour mother?” she 
asked. 

“ Mamma has changed almost as much as I, 
since her hair is gray. So I think we are safe/’ 
was the prompt reply. 

Having sealed, signed, and delivered the com¬ 
pact, the two conspirators parted. 

Meanwhile, Tom Lawrence sat in the solitude 
of his own room, thinking. In his hand, he 
held his fortunate Christ mas-gift. As he looked 
at it thoughtfully, he wondered whether the face 
he had so lately seen was indeed that of the 
child he had known long ago. He felt sure it 
must be; and yet, another face rose before him, 
not so bright, perhaps, but with a womanly 
thoughtfalness in it that might have made it 
seem fairer to many. 

Strange, if fate had brought them together 
again. It would certainly be the fulfillment of 
his dreams; for the one grain of romance in his 
practical nature had been the hope of some day 
meeting sunny-haired Madge and winning her 
for his wife. Perhaps that was what fate meant. 

The next two months fled swiftly and pleas¬ 
antly. Nearly every night, some gayety was 
afoot, of which Madge was the life and soul. 
She kept her word about insisting on Margaret’s 
accompanying her everywhere; and, indeed, 
she had a less difficult task than she had ex¬ 
pected. After a little resistance, Margaret yielded 
gracefully and soon became as great a favorite 
as her livelier but more thoughtless namesake. 
As a matter of course, wherever they went, they 
met Captain Lawrence, who was still staying 
with Mrs. Taunton. He was quite devoted to \ 
Madge; but, as the two cousins were almost \ 
inseparable, he saw nearly as much of one as f 
of the other. He and Madge were on such good ! 
terras, that some persons said she encouraged s 
him, while Margaret always treated him with a \ 
certain reticence. Mr. Trevor’s close resem- j 
bianco to his brother, and the fact that his 5 
family had also lived several years in Boston, > 
made it easy for Madge to maintain her assumed j 
character. She contrived to confirm decidedly, ! 
though indirectly, Tom’s first impression; and, $ 
if he was a little disappointed, he hardly knew \ 
it himself. Did there ever, athwart his dreams > 
of the golden hair and bright eyes he saw so i 
often, dart the vision of another face quite as \ 
familiar? Who shall say? s 

December had come, and was speeding fast s 
away. It was a regular old-fashioned December, ? 
bringing plenty of snow and ice, with all sorts j 
of winter sport3 in their train. ? 

On her return, one day, from a sleigh-ride $ 
she had taken with Captain Lawrence, Madge ; 


j “dropped in,” as was her custom, to see her 
J cousin. 

“If it weren’t for that horrid old school, you 
might have gone too,” she pouted. 

Margaret frowned slightly, but made no reply. 

After expatiating on the pleasure of the drive, 
she exclaimed gayly, with a smile that showed 
her pearly teeth: 

. “ It is all very well till he begins to ask me 
questions about Fred—then he poses me. Please 
have your brother send me his autobiography, 
else I shall betray myself most ignominiously.” 

“What a goose you are!” laughed Margaret. 
“ I wish you knew Fred.” And there the 
conversation ended. 

One stormy night, rather more than a week 
before Christmas, Margaret sat alone in the oozy 
little room back of the parlor, some embroidery 
in her hands. For a wonder, there was no 
festivity in progress, and, Madge being away 
from home for a day or two, she was left to her 
own devices. Her mother had gone to bed early, 
with a headache, and she was anticipating a 
quiet evening—something she had not enjoyed 
for a long time. There was nobody to disturb 
her, and she was glad to have a little leisure to 
think. 

Outside, the heavy snow was falling faster 
and faster, drifting on pavement and step. 
A keen north-wind whistled down the chimneys 
and round the corners of the houses. 

Inside, all was warm and bright. The snug 
little room in which Margaret sat served the pur¬ 
pose of a library, though hardly to be dignified 
by that name. Bookcases and pictures covered 
the walls, plants filled the windows, and several 
easy chairs stood invitingly around. Margaret, 
in a bright winter dress, sat close to the little 
centre - table, on which stood a brass lamp. 
Through its rosy shade, the light fell in a 
softened glow over the fair face and white 
hands. The embroidery lay idle in her lap, 
for she had fallen into a deep reverie. 

A loud ring at the bell roused her. 

“Dear me!” was her annoyed exclamation. 
“ I thought I should be free from callers, 
to-night.” 

Just then, the small maid announced: “ Cap¬ 
tain Lawrence,” and, immediately after, that 
gentleman appeared. 

Certainly, the scene before him presented a 
charming contrast to the storm outside. No won¬ 
der the intruder lingered a moment to gaze at it. 

Margaret stepped forward. A subtle change, 
first of pleasure, then of something different, 
passed over her face, deepening slightly tho 
flush in her cheeks. 
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“ Good-evening, Captain Lawrence. Did you 
enow down ? I feared the storm would keep 
everybody indoors to-night.” 

“ Ohs an old campaigner doesn't mind the 
weather, you know,” was the laughing reply. 

“I will light the lamp in the parlor,” said 
Margaret. 

“Mayn’t I come in here? Don’t let me 
interrupt your work, and I shall be still bettei: 
pleased.” As he spoke, he took possession of 
an casychair on the other side of the table, 
opposite Margaret, thus ; gaining an excellent 
Yiew of the fair face. 

She resumed her embroidery, and the two 
chatted pleasantly for some time. In the course 
of the conversation, Madge's name was men¬ 
tioned, and Miss Trevor remarked that she was 
out-of-town. 

“Yes, so her father told me. I met him, 
to-day,” replied Tom. 

There was just the slightest compression of 
the red lips. So this was why she was indebted 
to him for the pleasure of his society ! 

A dainty work-basket stood on the table, 
by the lamp. Tom began, man-fashion, idly to 
finger its contents; a little worn leather needle- 
caso, the only shabby article in it, attracted his 
attention. He picked it up and opened it: it 
was filled with leaves of flannel that had once 
been bright. 

“This has seen wear,” he said, smiling and 
holding it up. 

Margaret, intent on her embroidery at that 
moment, just glanced at the caso. 

“Yes,” she answered, carelessly, “it has. 
I’ve had it ever since 1 was a little girl.” 

“Did your cousin give it to you ?” As Tom 
spoke, he was struck by the familiar look of the 
faded leaves. 

“Oh, no,” said Margaret, her eyes still on 
the mistake in her work. “ I found the material 
in mamma’8 scrap-bag, and mode it myself.” 
As she finished, it flashed across her what else 
she had made from the same bits of flannel. 

Tom leaned forward; Margaret’s face was in 
full viow, and he could see the sudden change 
that passed over it. 

“Tell mo,” he said, almost excitedly: “how 
did your cousin get those same pieces to make 
my penwiper?” 

Margaret was silent. 

Several things in the past two months came 
back to him. 

“ Did you give them to her, Miss Trevor?” 
he persisted. 

Between nngcr at herself and something more, 
she could n>t spL'uk. 


“Now I am sure,” he cried: “your name is 
Margaret too. it was Madge once. You saved 
my life. Cau’t you guess why I care? Marga¬ 
ret, I love you.” 

Margaret rose, her slight figure drawn to its 
full height. 

“ Thank you, Captain Lawrence, for the honor 
you do me—but you have made a mistake: it is 
Madge you are thinking of. You are not bound 
to marry me because, inadvertently, 1 saved 
your life.” She spoke slowly and calmly. 

“ But I thought she was you—I mean, it is 
you I love,” he cried, desperately. 

“ You are getting hopelessly confused, Captain 
Lawrence; it is useless to continue the conver¬ 
sation. I have no desire to supplant Madge in 
your regard, l'ou have been devoted enough 
to her for the last two months. To-morrow 
night, she will be home.” 

Tom rose also. 

“ But,” he began, “ let me explain—” 

“ It is unnecessary, and would be of no use. 
Pardon me—but 1 must ask you to excuse me.” 
And, with the grace of a queen, Margaret slowly 
withdrew. 

The following week, everybody was busy 
preparing for Christmas, so there was nothing 
going on. In this way, Margaret managed to 
avoid meeting Captain Lawrence, and, Madge 
being very much occupied, she saw less of that 
small personage than usual. 

The day before Christmas, Madge brought her 
work over and settled herself in her usual seat. 

“ I have come to spend the afternoon and have 
a long talk,” she announced. “ I have hardly 
seen you lately. Do you know you are looking 
pale?” 

Margaret glanced up from her knitting—she 
could not bear the eight of her embroidery. 

“ I have a headache—-that’s all,” she said. 

“ Poor dear, you need petting; but you must 
wait till you hear my news. Captain Lawrence 
leaves for home, the day after Christmas. Isn’t 
it unexpected ?” As she spoke, she looked inno¬ 
cently up into her cousin’s face. 

“ Rather, I should think; but you probably 
know best.” In spite of herself, Margaret 
looked a little startled. 

“I? What have I to do with Captain Law¬ 
rence’s going? He isn’t in love with me.” 
Madge rose as she spoke, and faced her cousin 
with a very determined expression of counte¬ 
nance. 

Margaret looked up in astonishment. 

“ It is you who are responsible for his going 
away,” continued the small mentor, sternly. 
“You and he have been quarreling, and it's 
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About me. Don’t deny it. He spent an evening 
with you last week. I know all about it. He 
has been trying very hard to fancy himself in 
love with me, but I’ve seen throngh it. He 
talked to me, but he looked at you. He doesn’t 
want me any more than 1 want him. You saved 
bis life; now take it. Send for him right away 
And make up, like good children. 1 shan't speak 
to you till you do, remember!” And, with this j 
parting injunction, impetuous Madge brought J 
her “ afternoon ” to an abrupt close. ? 

Left to herself, Margaret felt wretched enough, ? 
•She realized her own folly, yet what could she \ 
«lo ? Was it likely that Tom would ever come < 
back to her? And she — how could, she send ; 
for him? 

The short winter afternoon drew to a close, 
And Margaret was still sitting by her sewing- ; 
table, the picture of despair. Suddenly, she : 
noticed the little needle-case lying open, and a 
light broke over her face. Seizing her scissors, 
«he ruthlessly severed the leaves. Into the 
thimble, scarcely larger than the one she had 


worn thirteen years ago, she slipped her slender 
finger, and, taking needle and thread, fashioned 
a rosette. In the middle, she fastened a large 
metal button, evolved from the depth of the 
family button-bag. With trembling fingers, she 
made a neat package of it and addressed it to 
“Captain Lawrence.” Then she ran out and 
posted it. 

Another Christmas morning dawned, clear and 
cold, bringing its usual heavy mail to nearly 
everyone. The Taunton family was no excep¬ 
tion. Besides several letters, a small package 
fell to Tom’s share. He looked at it, and, think¬ 
ing he recognized the handwriting, hurried up to 
his room to open it. Can you guess what he did 
then ? 

Two hours later, when Madge ran over to see 
whether her aunt and cousin were coming to 
dinner, she found, to her delight, Tom and Mar¬ 
garet together. 

“My second Christmas-gift was better than 
my first,” he had just been saying. “ The first 
gave me life—the second gave me you.” 


SOME DAY. 

BT CARRIE F. L. WHEELER. 


December wood!* kit white and cold, 
December fields are desolate ; 

But the new year shall replace the old, 
And spring will follow. Darling, wait: 

’The frost of grief shall melt, some day— 
Your heart shall keep its first estate. 

■Oh, listen, sweet one ! ’neath the snow 
The bubbling of a hidden spring: 

Thus hope’s bright spirit, far below 
The ice of sorrow, lives to sing. 

And peace shall “ like a river flow," 

In sunshine after-days shall bring. 


While yet across the bare bleak wold 
The bitter north-wind wildly blows. 

The snowdrops, fearless of the cold. 

Their dainty waxen buds unclose: 

Thus love shall still its flowers unfold. 
Life's desert blossom as the rose. 

So sweet and sure, I read the sign: , 

1 see the gold above the gray, 

The glory of that morniug-shine 
That soon shall melt the clouds away 
For hope and love are gifts divine, 

And joy shall crown thee still some day. 


A LOVE-SONG. 

BY ALFRED DANK. 


I heard her singing at her work, 

As 1 passed by, one day, 

And paused to see the maid who sang 
That ballad quaint and gay: 

About a brave and handsome knight 
Who loved and rode away. 

I saw her flitting here and there, 

On household-tasks intent. 

The while she sang in tender strain ’ 
Of how he did relent 
And rode full many a weary mile 
To gain his love’s consent. 


But ah ! although she sang of love, 
Her voicowas light and gay, 

And well I knew her maiden heart 

Hud never felt love’s sway; 

And yet, explain it as you will, 

I lost my heart that day. 

But now I never stop to hear, 

As I push by that way. 

The girl who sang, while at her work, 
That ballad quaint and gay. 
Because—she sings a sweeter song 
In my own home, to-day. 
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I’ve been as busy as a bee all winter, and it's 
lucky for me that I’ve had enuff to keep my 
blood a-circulating; for, if I’d a-had to set still, 
I should have froze to death, with the mercury 
falling down among the zeroes. 

I’ve braided all Reuben’s old trousers and 
coats up into rugs, and I declare! when the 
poor man got out in the rain the other day, and 
wet hisself clean through, there warn’t enuff 
every-day clothes in the house for him to shift 
hisself into, and he had to put on his black 
trousers and his swaller-tail coat, that he’s never 
made a practice of wearing anywheres except to 
prayer-meetings, and Sundays. Reuben was 
mad as a bob-tailed dog in fly-time, and sez he, 
giving the cat a h’ist out of the rocking-cheer, 
where she’d got curled up for a nap, sez he: 

“ Mirandy, you’d ort to he ashamed of your¬ 
self, a-cutting up them good clothes of mine. 
And them gray panterloons warn’t wore out at 
all, except a place on the knees and mebby they 
needed to be reseated.” Sez he: “It’s lucky 
that I’m put together solid, for you’d braid me 
into a rug, soul and body, if you could tear me up 
into strips as you can a pair of panterloons.” 

And he kicked at that cat agin, jest as she was 
a-gwine to git back into the cheer. Strange to 
me that, when men-folks git mad, they always 
spit out their spite onto the cat or the dog. 
Jest as if that animal was to blame for my 
braiding up them britches I 

But I was sorry enuff afterward, when Reuben 
come in from the barn, with his swaller-tail all 
spattered over with milk; he’d been a-milking, 
and the cow had took a notion to step into the pail 
to soak her corns, and the milk had flew all over 
the coat-tails of the pardner of my joys and sor¬ 
row. 

It took me two hours, with a sponge and some 
amomiay, and my eyes and nose watering as if 
I had the chronical influenza, to scrub that milk 
off. And then I didn’t git it off, for Reuben 
never could stand still a minnit to have Anything 
done to him, and, as soon as I got a good grab on 
them tails, and got the sponge sot right to scrub, 
he’d fetch a whisk, and I’d lose my holt intirely. 

Margaret Ann, that is our darter from a city 
school, has got a pile of new idees brought home 
with her. Bent’s Corner is an old-fashioned 
place, and the folks don’t travel round to any 
( 546 ) 


great extent. And naterally we hain’t got ahead 
so for as some parts of the world. We still think: 
that it ain’t nice and pious for a man to haves 
more than one wife to a time, and we shouldn’t- 
be likely to elect an absconding Canada tramp of 
a bank-cashier to be deacon of our meeting-house- 
—not if we knowed about it; and we still think 
that it looks better not to go a-fishing Sundays. 

Margaret Ann, a’most as soon as she got 
home, begun to complain about how old-Btyled 
our house looked. It needed refurnishing, and. 
repainting, and repapering, and re—almost 
everything else. “ Why, mamma,” sez she—she- 
has taken to calling me * ma’ and ‘mamma,’ jest as 
if she was a three-year-old— 41 you have no ideo 
how superanimated our interior looks. There is 
nothing asthetick or rershashy about it.” 

“ I should hope not, indeed,” sez I. “ I. 
shouldn’t want anything with such a sounding- 
name os them has got, in my insides, if that is 
what you mean.” 

“ Ma, how dreadfully vulgar you are! If 
Arabella De Jones should come to see me, and 
hear you talk, she would fall into a state of 
nervous prostration. She is so delicate and re¬ 
fined, that she would faint away if she should be 
in the room with a pair of those dreadful cowhide 
boots that pa wears, and I have known her to 
have a spasm when she has inhaled the breath 
of someone who had been eating onions! Oh* 
she is altogether too ethereal for this mundane 
spear!” 

“Then I should advise her to go to a spear 
where they don’t eat onions,” sez I. “ Bent’s 
Corner is no place for her.” 

“ But, ma, why can’t we fix up the old house ?’* 
sez Margaret Ann, a-tipping her head on one side 
to see how the little topknot of a curl panned out*, 
that she’d been a-winding onto a curling-iron.. 
And full half of the hair in it stuck fast to the 
iron, and the smell of burnt hair was so strong 
in the house, that 1 had to burn some coffee on* 
top of the stove to fumigate the air. 

“ ’Twould cost money,” sez I, “ and yer 
father can’t spare much, this year, on account 
of that boss having the heaves and dying, and: 
milk’s going down two cents onto a can.” 

But Margaret Ann sed that didn’t make no 
difference—we could do the work ourselves* 
And she talked at me so much and used so many 
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words that had never been aired sense they was j1 was on them barrels: and the board tilted up* 
pub into Webster on the bridge, that I give in. j and I made a grab to save myself, and down 
I could have stood out agin words of two syl- \ I went into one of them barrels—feet fust* 
lables; but, when they come to be shot at me paint-brush and all—and the barrel fitted me- 
eight and ten syllables long, I went down before as well as if the cooper had took my measure, 
’em like grass before a four-hoss mowing-machine. “Murder!” cried Margaret Ann, running to 
She talked the scheme into her pa in much ; the door and shouting down the road: “Ma hast 
the same way, and got ten dollars out of hhn ; suicided herself! Help! help!” 
and the liberty to do as she was a-mind to. And, in a minnit, Reuben come running in 
We harnessed the old mare into waggon and : like mad, and Squire Power, which had come* 
went over to Smithville, and got the painter! over to swap some setting-hens 1 eggs—and he 
there to mix us some paint, and we bought some come in with him. 

room-paper, and some red curtains, and some “Creation of Adam!” ses Reuben, “now 
prepared glue, and some varnish, and some there's another good barrel gone to shucks! 
tacks with brass heads, and other things too And I shall have to buy barrels to put my 
numerous to mention. j: apple-crop into! Twenty cents on a barrel out l 

We begun on the front-room first. We piled j Mirandy,” sex he, “ it is strange that a woman: 
all the ftirnitnre into the front-entry, and sot as old as you are can’t keep herself out of 
a table aginst the door that was loaded down scrapes like this.” 

with lots of things, and Grandmarm Sawyer s “ I guess it'll be a scrape in airnest afore 
chany set among 'em. That chany set beat 1 git out,” sex I, as I squirmed around and the 
anything I ever seed anywhere in the way of nails on the inside of the pesky barrel begun to 
chany, and I sot a farm by it. plow into my hide. 

Margaret Ann put on an old red petticoat of “ Let's pull her out,” sex Squire Power, spitr- 
mine over her dress, and a blouse of her pa's, ting onto his hands and bracing hisself. “ You 
and she tied her head up in a gingham apron, j hold onto the barrel, Wiggins, and I’ll extract, 
before she went to business. My uniform was \ her jest as a dentist takes out a molder.” 
one of Reuben’s old calico shirts that I’d kept j And Reuben grabbed the barrel, and the 
for him to wear in haying-time—because any- ;> Squire grabbed me. He got me right by that- 
body sweats so, in haying, that it rots a shirt > shoulder of mine that I’ve had the rhumatiz. 
clean to nothing—and I put it on outside of my j into for nigh onto six year, and, for a minnit,. 
old delaine skirt that I wear when I'm a-wash- j I thought I should be made into two Mirandy 
ing. \ Wigginses. 1 struck out with the hand that had 

We had the wash-bench and two barrels with \ the paint-brush in it, and the Squire’s mouth 
a board over ’em, to stand upon. I had the \ was the nearest and most convenient opening— 
barrels and Margaret Ann had the bench. i end in the brush went, paint and all, and stuffo- 
“ Now, ma,” sex she, dipping her brush into j c*ted him nigh about to death. 

“ W-o-o-u-gh !” sex the Squire, squirting out 
what he had inside of his mouth and throat, and 
firing it right down the back of my neck, where 
so, in this way.” And she dabbed, and then i that shirt of Reuben’s had a button off. And he 
she drawed—and, my soul and body, the result j let go of me so suddint, that it upsot Reuben,, 
was amazing! The paint, which was pale-blue, \ who was a-holding onto the barrel with all his 
flew and squirted all into Margaret Ann’s face might. 

and eyes, and she looked like the piece of “Ma! ma!” cried Margaret Ann, “ can’t you 
“spatter-work” that Miss Dinsmore took the j kinder screw yourself round and get out?” 
premium of twenty five cents on, at the Smithville > “You might try it on yerself,” sex I, feeling 
cattle-show, last fall. And she grabbed up the j mad enuff to break something right in two 
tail of that petticoat, which had dipped itself with the poker, “and see how you liked it, with 
into a pot of black paint that we d had mixed to \ nine hundred and fifty nails a-sticking into your 
stripe off with, and rubbed it over her counte- \ back and stummuk and clawing the in’ards out 
nance, and black and blue was about equally j of ye.” 

mixed. | Squire Power was intirely overcome, and he 

“ Heaven and earth ! Margaret Ann,” sez I, > staggered back and fell into a cheer that Reuben 
“you'll never come clean in the world without \ had bought at an auction because it was two 
filing out.” And I made a rush toward her, J hundred and twenty year old, and Washington 
to wipe her off with my apron, and 1 forgot that J had sot into it. Margaret Ann had jest painted 


the paint, “you want to dip lightly: give it a 
little dab aginst the side of the pail, to shake out 
the superfiuent paint, and draw it toward you— 
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THROUGH MIST AND RAIN. 


the back of it with some jailer daisies and a 
sunflower, and I jelled out as I seed the Squire 
a-going: 

“ Don't set into that cheer! It’s—” 

But the Squire had sot before I got the words 
out, and the deed was done. And, when he got 
up. there was that bunch of daisies and that 
sunflower, fortjgraphed onto the back of his 
coat as slick as jou could mark jour name onto 
a soap-box with a stencil-plate. 

“ I’ll emptj her out,” sez Reuben, seized with 
a bright idee; “strange that I didn’t think of 
it afore.” And he grabbed that barrel and stood 
me right up on mj head, and rocked the barrel 
round fust one waj and then t’other, jest as if 
I was coal-ashes that had got wet and stuck. 

“ Reuben Wiggins,” sez I, as soon as I could 
apeak, “ if ever I git out of here, I’ll make jou 
•sorry for this You’re a-running mj brains all 
•out through the top of mj head.” 

“ Bu’st off the hoops,” sez the Squire, coming 
to the rescue. And he seized a hammer and hit 
the barrel a lick that sot mj rhumaticks off into 
a tantrum and nigh about blowed off the top of 
my skull. But the barrel caved, and I was 
aaved. 

Jest as I got out, I heerd a terrible wailing 
kind of a howl from Nero—that’s our dog—and 
I knowed he was in trouble. I went out into 
the setting-room, where the noise come from— 
and, I declare, I didn’t know whether to laff 
or crj. Margaret Ann had sot that pot of pre¬ 
pared glue onto the table, and the dog had got 
up there and upsot it, and the glue had run out, 
and he’d laid down and got to sleep, and his tail 
kad dried into the glue—and so had my ten- 
•dollar switch of hair that I’d took off afore 
I begun painting and laid down there! 


The table-cloth on that table was one that 
Mary Ann Simons worked in this ’ere kerosene- 
work that’s so stylish jest now, and we’d either 
got to cut the cloth off from the tail or cut the 
tail off from the cloth. It was a question of no 
table-cloth or a tailless dog. I did hot hesertate: 
1 grabbed the scissors, and was a-going to slash 
right into the cloth, when the dog—seeing, no 
doubt, how desprit I looked—give an awful howl 
and a frantic leap and cleared hisself—cloth, 
false hair, and all—from the table, and dashed 
into the front-entry right over that mess of chany 
and through the winder, and down the road like 
a streak, with that table-cloth and that ten-dollar 
switch, warranted not dyed and all long hair, 
a-trailing after him like the tail to a kite. 

And that chany was smashed into kindling, 
and we all sot off after the dog, a-yelling: “ Git 
out, there! git out!” And the grocery man’s 
clerk come out and fired at Nero, thinking be 
had the hydrophoby, and killed old Mrs. Mulli¬ 
gan’s goat, that was a-lunching off the old hoop- 
skirts and tomato-cans in Griggs's back-yard. 
And she’s sued him for damidges. 

And, jest as Reuben and the Squire and I 
and Margaret Ann had got to the front-gate, 
a-pursuing Nero, a carriage driv up, and out 
stepped Arabella De Jones and Gabriel Van 
Robinson, her young man. 

Imagine, if you can, the tableau! 

As they say in the five-volume novels, when 
they don’t feel fit to describe anything, “ we 
draw a curtain over the scene.” 

P. S.—Nero come back, the next day, with his 
tail bare of hair mostly; but I’ve never heera 
anything from my switch nor the table-cover. 
And we got Jenkins, the painter, to paint our 
house, because we thought it would be phe&per 


THROUGH MIST AND RAIN. 

BT INNA J. ORANNI83. 


Hk passed oat into the darkness, > 

Out into the mist and the rain. 

And I knew not if the morning 
Would show me his face again. 

So T wrapped a mantle round me 
And followed fast and fleet; 

But the blinding mist was on me, 

And the darkness held my feet 

Then I waited still. In the darkness, 

While my heart ran on ahead, 

And found him prone by the w'ayside— 

By the wayside, cold and dead. 

And tenderly stooped and raised him— 

There, alone, in the mist and rain— 


And into the white lids and the lfps 
Kissed the life-blood warm again. 

Then I crept back, alone, in the darknon. 

With a smile at the silent race ; 

For now I knew that the morning 
Might show mo his living face. 

We met, and his lips were smiling, 

And ho never thought or wist 

What gave them bock their color, J 

That night, in the rain and mist. j 

I 

And that I took out with nm 

And -‘*nt to him, through the rain. 

Still follows him ever and always. 

For it never catne back again. 
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• BT ALICE MAUD EWELL. 


-k oid e^Wnal days, the time-honored law of 
primogeniture prevailed in our country, as in 
England. It was so common a custom that, even 
where there was no legal entail, a will leaving 
an immense estate to the oldest son, and little or 
nothing to younger children, excited slight gen¬ 
eral surprise or indignation. And such a will as 
this was read, one day, in the year of grace 1780, 
at Pentecost Manor, St. Mary’s County, in the 
Province of Maryland. 

Old Mr. Geoffrey Pentecost had just been laid 
away in the earth, with much pomp and cere¬ 
mony ; the bread and wine, which fashion then 
dictated on such occasions, had been duly eateu 
and drunk by a crowd of relatives and neigh¬ 
bors ; and now all the former were gathered in 
the manor-house parlor, to hear the reading of 
the will. 

The old gentleman’s two orphaned grandsons, 
Geoffrey and Edgar Pentecost, who had lived 
with him all their lives, were expected to inherit 
his landed property—though all the kindred 
would be remembered by some token, however 
small, as was then considered necessary. Many 
were the eyes turned on the two young men, in 
their deep mourning, and more than one fair 
maid’s heart beat the faster for wondering which 
would be more favored : Geoffrey, shy and awk¬ 
ward and grave, dreamy book-loving Geoffrey, 
or handsome, blue-eyed, frolicksome Ned, who, 
though not named after his grandfather, and 
given much to idling, fox-hunting, racing, and 
various pranks, was yet treated equally with the 
elder brother. 

I should like to give the will in full, so devoutly 
opening, so quaintly worded, so rich in old-time 
suggestions; but its length forbids. Some of the 
bequests first read out would now provoke a 
laugh ; but reverence was greater in those day\ 
and folk not above homely details. No one pres¬ 
ent was forgotten. Half a dozen mourning^rings, 
two or three snuff-boxes, the deceased’s best wig, 
a tankard, some odd silver spoons, a few books, 
even some pewter pots and pans, were disposed 
of and graciously received as keepsakes by nieces, 
nephews, and cousins. They had not expected 
anything more, and there was no grumbling, 
even from some to whom was left a shilling each ; 
for this token of goodwill was not unusual or 
humiliating, in spite of the old saying which 


seems to so interpret it. Then came the really 
important part, concerning the two grandsons and 
the great Pentecost Manor estate. Every head 
was bent forward, every eye glistened, as Mr. 
Quillet, the lawyer, read in a loud clear voice: 
“ To my dear grandson, Edgar Pentecost, I give: 
and bequeath, with my blessing, one hundred 
pounds, in gold money; also my riding-mare 
called ‘ Princess,* with my best saddle and silver- 
broidered housing; also my gold-mounted hunt¬ 
ing-horn ; also my negro man, commonly called 
* Big Pompey,’ to be 1 ub body-server: all to him, 
his heirs and assigns forever.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment around 
the room ; this was. indeed, a younger brother’s 
inheritance. Edgar Pentecost started violently,, 
flushed red, and then turned deadly pale. 
Geoffrey also started as if surprised, and, 
frowned. He looked at Ned, and half reached 
out his hand; but Ned was gazing straight at 
the floor, and did not see nor heed. Mr. Quillet 
read on: “ To my dear and beloved grandson, 
Geoffrey Pentecost, I give and bequeath, as to- 
the natural heir of my family honor and chiefest 
having in goods, all the main body of my fortune: 
and estates, in lands, houses, cattle, and negro 
slaves, as herein described, to him, his heirs and 
assigns forever.” Then followed at great length 
the boundaries and dimensions of Pentecost 
Manor and various other tracts of land, and a. 
full list of properties therewith connected ; then 
came a most piously-worded ending, and the will 
was done. 

“ From some speech of Mr. Pentecost to me, 
not long since, 1 did think he was minded 
toward some change in Master Edgar’s favor,” 
quoth the lawyer, folding up the parchment.. 
“ But, as it hath turned out, I either mistook, 
or our friend’s sudden taking-off in sleep gave 
him no time for carrying out such intent. 
This will, written a year ago, is the last and 
latest that all our seeking can find.” 

There was a quick rising-up of everyone, 
much whispered comment, many handshakes, 
and good wishes for the heir—Geoffrey Pente¬ 
cost, of Pentecost Manor. He went through it 
all with an absent half-dazed air, motioned 
aside Mr. Quillet,-who would have spoken with 
him, and looked around for his brother; bufc 
Ned had straightway vanished. 

( 549 ) 
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Making his way slowly toward the door, < 
Geoffrey met the gaze of his cousin Barbara \ 
Earnshaw, the belle of St. Mary’s County, the ! 
loveliest one of all the Pentecost kindred and $ 
connection. Her share in the will had been a ! 
t>ook — Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living and ! 
Dying”; which book she had already taken! 
from a shelf hard by. And now she stood, \ 
loosely clasping her legacy: very tall and slen- \ 
der, her arms bare to the elbow, and delicate < 
hands milk-white against the black dress donned J 
for the funeral; her violet eyes strangely bright j 
And eager, her lips breathlessly apart, her face \ 
hushed and excited—looking, with a gaze that j 
made him thrill and tingle all over, straight at ; 
Geoffrey Pentecost. 

Her eyes went down when his own encount- : 
cred them. “Where is Ned, cousin? Can you : 
tell?” he asked, pausing beside her. | 

“Nay, how should I know?” she answered, i 
shortly, pettishly, still looking down. \ 

He would fain have said more; but, overcome i 
with shyness, and being far gone in what we j 
'would call now a “brown study,” he left her' 
and went out across the wide lawn and park-like \ 
pleasance, into the open fields beyond. Much f 
$iven to “brown study” was Geoffrey Pente- \ 
cost; and this of to-day was all concerning the \ 
new possessions, the great and rich heritage j 
that had come unexpectedly to him; not the { 
half, but the whole of it, to him alone. All \ 
sround, as far as eye could see, the soil was his, $ 
ten thousand acres and more. Broad fields of l 
"wheat and com and tobacco covered the river- j 
levels on one hand; and, on the other, swelled l 
-grassy upland pastures and wooded hills, almost j 
-virgin forests, where the Indian had chased, not l 
fifty years before, the still plentiful deer. In < 
the midst of this landscape, golden with May \ 
sunshine, was Pentecost Manor-house, on its s 
gently rising ground; the dark-red English 5 
brick of its walls, its immense high sloping 
roof, dimly showing through noble shade-trees I 
And orchards and gardens, flower-hedged all: 
Around. A most pleasant home, most pleasantly 
situated, and all was his. 

The sense of ownership was strong within 
Mm, yet not accompanied by any sordid selfish j; 
thought. Edgar's lack and disappointment dwelt; 
with him, and herein lay the chief good of$ 
possession: that he could divide with his j 
brother. It was his own, Geoffrey’s, in fee \ 
simple and unentailed; and Ned, who was not \ 
a year younger than himself and frilly as deserv- \ 
ing, however much the old grandfather’s love \ 
had erred, Ned should have his frill half. And, \ 
through all his musing, his new-born resolve, \ 


shone Barbara Eamshaw’s face: flushed, eager, 
and beautiful, as he had seen it so lately, when 
her eyes met his. He had loved her all her life, 
this sweet Cousin Barbara, in his own shy, 
dreamy, reverent way, without having yet ven¬ 
tured to tell her so. She was efghteen, and he 
himself was but twentythree. There had seemed 
no need for hurry before, but now he would leee 
no time in laying his heart and fortune at her 
feet. Surely, she cared for him a little, he 
thought. She had always been most kind and 
cousinly, and freer with him than even with 
saucy Ned. Did not that glance, surprised a 
while ago, hold more than common interest? 
As if, perhaps, she guessed how soon his new 
position might affect her too? The idea filled 
him with a fresh sweet impatience to know its 
truth. 

It was this same impatience, as well as some 
wakening sense of duty to his guests, and a wish 
to find and speak with Edgar, that turned his 
steps back at last toward the house. He was 
taking the shortest path through the garden, 
when, passing an arbor, he heard voices speak¬ 
ing quite loudly and eagerly within: voices that 
brought him suddenly to a stand. Geoffrey 
Pentecost was no eavesdropper, but his whole 
mental and physical being received just then a 
shock that kept him spell-bound. He could not 
move or speak to give warning of his presenoe; 
he could only stand gazing through the rose- 
vines into the arbor, at the two people there 
talking together. At a little table, sat his Cousin 
Barbara, her eyes moist and red with crying, 
her lovely mouth quivering, her whole face and 
air expressive of mingled vexation, pity, and 
grief. And before her, standing, or rather 
stamping restlessly about, was his brother Edgar 
Penteoost. The degree of an eighteenth-century 
dandy’s agitation might have been known by the 
state of his ruffles. Ned was commonly very 
dainty and careful of his; but now they were 
in the last stage of disorder, both at shirt-front 
and wrists, tumbled and out of crimp. Add to 
this the hopeless tanglement of his fair curls, 
and a most hopeless yet angry countenance 
beneath them, and his whole bearing may be 
figured. 

“Ah, yes, ’twas cruel-L-cruelest of aught ever 
done,” spoke Barbara, brokenly like a hurt 
child. “ It doth not surprise me to see you so 
mad, my dear. You so slighted and shamed— 
you, that were always a good grandson and 
dutifril as any—Geoffrey, or who you will. I 
could cry my eyes out, my own sweetheart, for 
your sake, let alone my own. Oh, ’tis the piti- 
fulest thing! And you not a word of it afore- 
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band. Cousin Pentecost must have been clean J 
out of his wits.” \ 

“ No, no! not he,” half sobbed poor Ned, in j 
answer, yet angrily withal. “ He was in sound 
mind, and meant it so, past doubting. ’Tis well \ 
known and «of common custom that the oldest \ 
«on hath lion’s-share, and t’others must make i 
shift with little or none. But 1 was not so j 
raised, as to get mine own living. 'Twas always j 
share and share alike with Geoff and me, and 
no work but my own choosing—like any young \ 
gentleman in the land.” i 

44 But Geoffrey will not keep all—surely not,” \ 
said Barbara; 44 he hath a kind heart, and will ; 
not see thee want, my dear.” j 

“And think you I’d live on his bounty? a^ 
hanger-on for favors? Not I, Bab!” cried Ned, ! 
more passionately still. “ A kind heart, hath he? j 
.Ay, and not stingy—there’s no denying that, so \ 
far; but who knoweth how men will stand trial by ; 
high fortune ? Folks say she sometimes makes < 
’em as roundabout and slippery as her own wheel. 
But that’s off the mark. I’ll eat no man’s meat 
4is a gracious gift, brother or no brother. I’m not 1 
twelve months the younger, and twas only my 
lawful right to a reasonable sharing.” \ 

“ No marrying for us two, on one hundred > 
pounds,” she sighed. 44 But God’s my witness \ 
I'll have no other, though* the king himself j 
-come a-courting. I’ll be a maid to your bach- j 
-elor—ay, if ’tis forever and a day ! My Bible- j 
oath on that.” \ 

44 Oh, sweetheart, I believe it! Bless you !” 
groaned poor Ned. 44 But no marrying for us— J 
that’s too true. A plague on the hundred pounds! j 
I’ll not lay hands on’t, save to fling into the j 
horse-pond. By the Lord Harry, it doth make J 
me mad. I’ll send old Princess to the mischief. j 
"What hath a beggar to do on horseback ? And j 
body-server, too—on my life! I’ll send Pom- 5 
pey about his business, that I will, and start out j 
-with my two hands.” j 

“And what will you—can you—do, dears 
heart?” asks Bab. 

“I’ll ’list for a soldier,” cried Ned, in petu¬ 
lant desperation, 44 and get a French bullet j 
through my skull. I’ll go off to fight Injuns, i 
4ind get scalped and roasted, most like. I’ll \ 
rob on the highroad, and be hanged for the j 
family credit. I’ll off to sea—do anything but < 
stay here like a poor-spirited fool.” This last 
with so doleful an air that Barbara burst out 
laughing through her tears, and, springing up, \ 
Rung both arms around his neck. \ 

“Oh, thou foolish dear!” she cried. “Thouj 
3 >oor sweet Ned of my best heart’s-love! Hast; 
<thou not a fine fortune in me?” ! 


This embrace, returned as it was with interest, 
was too much for Geoffrey Pentecost's human 
nature to stand and see. It broke the spell that 
bound him, into such keen anguish that he 
started away, unseen and unheard, to another 
part of the garden. The discovery just now had 
been something terrible, sudden, undreamed of; 
and he realized fully how barren and poor his 
fair heritage would be, if Barbara Earnshaw 
loved and wedded another. 44 A poor fool—blind 
mole-eyed creature—that I was, not to take note 
of it long ago,” he muttered, with quivering lips 
and clenched hands; now remembering many 
little signs of the truth, unread before. 44 Oh. 
Barbara, sweetheart never of mine, you’ve clean 
spoilt my life!” 

Geoffrey Pentecost’s heart was as good a one as 
ever beat; but he was jealous and sore, and his 
late generous intent concerning Ned gave way— 
not enough for bard-set adverse purpose, but 
doubtfully tormenting. And then Ned’s doubt 
of his generosity had wounded him sorely. 

44 Why 8l»ouldst thou overstep his expect¬ 
ancy?” said crossed love and angry jealousy to 
him then. 44 Why give him wherewithal for 
marrying her under thy very eyes, so making 
’way with thine own chance forever, setting a 
dagger at thine own heart? Nay: hold fast 
thine own; let him take his, and go seek his 
fortune—as is no great hardship, after all. And, 
if this scatterbrained light-heart forget her that’s 
left behind, then thy true deep love may have its 
way at last.” 

Thus lower nature spoke; but higher nature, 
with brotherly kindness and honor, would also 
have somewhat to say. Nor was the struggle aught 
like ended when, a full hour later, Geoffrey started 
slowly again toward the house. Whom should 
he meet, running down a walk as if seeking 
somebody, but his little cousin Peggy Earnshaw, 
Barbara’s sister; a lass of fourteen summers or 
so, as sweet and fresh as half-blow^ rose. Her 
stuff frock, of apple-green color, was as long In 
the skirt and short in the waist as those of her 
grown-up elders; her neckerchief as primly 
crossed and pinned on her still childish bosom ; 
but her long yellow curls, not yet promoted to 
crimping-pins and powder, floated free around 
her as she came. 

“Oh, cousin, I’m so glad ’tis you at last,” she 
said, her rosy lips parting in a smile at sight of 
him. “ They are seeking you everywhere, high 
and low. ’Most all the folks have gone away; 
but my father and Mr. Quillet and Dr. Lanoe 
and parson want speech with you, they say, and 
they seem right vexed. So, make haste. Why, 
cousin, how pale you are! And I am sorry. Ie 
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it for Grandpapa Pentecost, laid in the ground j —anyhow, anywhere, only far away — met a. 
to-day? But they say he’s in heaven now—so \ chance of fulfillment. Certain young men of 
*tis no use a-grieving. Parson says the best and \ the county — idle some of them, adventurous, 
wickedest on earth must all the same die.” j and reckless all—these roving spirits made up. 

Geoffrey forced a smile in answer, and said: \ a party for exploration and settlement some- 
44 Right, Peggy; *tis not death, but life, that’s j where in the then forest wilderness, now per- 
best worth our grieving.” \ haps Northwest Pennsylvania. They invited 

They walked on together, Peggy primly keep- \ Ned to join them; and he, nothing loth, con¬ 
ing step, and proud of his company. For the J sen ted. 

little nmiden had her own private and very high > The struggle in Geoffrey Pentecost’s breast 
opinion of Cousin Geoffrey, and liked him vastly \ raged now more fiercely than ever. He knew 
better than Ned, who teased her sadly and tied \ that Ned was unfit to endure hardship andL 
knots in her curls. \ privation; he was daring, energetic, but not 

“Ned is vexed,” she prattled on, directly, \ strong; not half so strong as Geoffrey himself,. 
“ that you are left so rich and he so poor; and j who would stay behind at ease. Sometimes the 
Bab, who always taketh his part, is vexed too. \ impulse came over him to give up all, the whole- 
But I am glad that you come first and best; and l vast hateful estate, to Ned, and go away himself 
then my father says, and ’most all the others, < forever. But he knew that would be a coward’® 
that ’twill be the same, since you are so gener- j part, after all; that justice and honor demanded 
ous: you’ll be sure to give him half.” j a division of the wealth so far beyond his own 

Geoffrey laughed then—in a strange way, s need. But, having thus divided, to see hi® 
Peggy thought—and said: 44 Generous, am I ? j brother marry Barbara and settle down as his 

We’ll see about that, Peggy. I am not sure.” > next-door neighbor, their happiness always 
Into the house they went, where the new \ before his longing eyes—ah, surely this would 
master found all waiting to show him honor. \ be too much! 

Barbara was there, and Ned; apart now, and \ Well, he suffered, and the weeks went by,, 
talking to others with seeming cheerfulness, but J bringing the eve of Ned’s departure. The party 
still showing traces of that recent scene in the < was to meet overnight at the Black Ordinary,, 
arbor. And, thinking of it as he saw them thus ] the inn of the neighborhood, and start from 
again, Geoffrey Pentecost’s heart, in spite of the j thence at dawn, setting off on horseback on the* 
deference around him, was like a stone in his J expedition. Ned was to ride Princess, taking 
breast. I with him also Pompey and the hundred pounds ; 

- •“ S to which Geoffrey added another hundred as 

CHAPTER II. f | the brothers parted, rather coldly, though half 

The various friends and neighbors who had J promising to meet again later at the inn. 
predicted that Geoffrey Pentecost would surely j After the farewell to his boyhood’s home,, 
divide his great estate with F.dgar were disap- J came that harder and tenderer parting from 
pointed, as weeks and even months passed by 5 Barbara. It was in the elm-tree avenue in front, 
and he gave no sign of any such intent. They ' of her own home, with soft yellow autumnal 
wondered greatly thereat, and also at the change \ light about them and soft breezes whispering 
in Geoffrey. lie had always been shy and \ around, that he clasped her close to his passion- 
grave; but%was now silent, moody, did not take J ate young breast, and kissed her again and again 
common interest in his new possessions, and ] 'good-bye. 

spent most of his time walking or riding dole- j “ Nay, sweetheart, Bab—my own girl, cry not. 
frilly alone. > so hard and dreadfully. ’Tis not like 4 good-bye* 

Ned staid on at Pentecost Manor, by life- 5 forever. I’ll come back to claim thee for mine 
custom and Geoffrey’s somewhat formal in vita- \ own wife, God speed the day. And you will be 
tion. He did accept the hundred pounds, spite ! true?” 

of his vowing to the contrary; he rode on j “True? Ay, forever. It needs no oath, nor 
Princess, too, and did not disdain Pompey’s i even a promise for certain—such as papa and 
services; but he was discontented and sore- \ mamma will not hear of my giving. I must, 
hearted none the less. Feeling the estrange- < obey their say-so, but this I’d take Bible-oath on 
merit from Geoffrey, he yet never guessed, stupid J —1*11 wait for thee a hundred years, and have 
fellow that he was, the real reason for it, only j no other under heaven. If that is disobedience 
thought how shrewdly he had foretold the effect j —why, there ! But ah, Ned ! Ned I if you never 
of sudden riches. 5 come back?” 

But, before very long, Ned’s wish to go away \ 44 1 will,” cried Ned, almost fiercely, hot lovto 
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defying death and evil chance. “ I will, and i against Geoffrey just then. Ho looked in her 
bring you fortune with the best of ’em. Listen, < pale face and flashing eyes, his own features 
sweetheart: they say there hath been found $ steadfastly set. 

riches in the great woods. There are hills mado j “ Barbara,’’ he said, “Ned shall not go. If 
up of gold and silver, and ancient burial-mounds \ any words of mine can turn him—though late 
wherein are heathenish idols of gold, bestuck > for speaking, to my shame, I know—if any 
with diamonds—marvelous treasures—and bones j prayers, or aught of mine put to his use, will 
of Indian kings that died, heaven knoweth how j stay him hero, he shall not go.” 
many hundred years ago. All this for the find- j “Oh, thou laggard in kindness! So slow of 
ing, Bab, and trust me for seeking well.” \ heart and speech! Too late—too latel” she 

“Ay,” she sobbed, clinging still piteously to < cried. “ Shame, shame! Not to say it a month 
him, “ but the dark, dark woods, where red men < —a week—ago J And now he hath gone.” 
lurk to stab thee from behind, and tear off thy i “ Nay, not yet,” he said. “ I’ll go to him 
pretty curls—all horrible and bloody! And j straight at the Black Ordinary.” 
there are hungry wolves a-howling night and He turned his horse, with one long look r.t 
day, and the swift deep rivers to be crossed, Barbara, so tragically beautiful in her misery, 
wherein folk drowned are never heard of more. “ I will bring Ned bock—perhaps you will fc r- 
Oh, ’tis crudest danger for thee to dare. I am give me then,” he added, and rode swiftly away, 
afraid for thee, my dear, my dear!” The road was smooth, the horse a brisk 

Ned, though fit to weep himself, made great j stepper, and soon the Black Ordinary—so called 
show of stout heart, and. after many passionate j from its first owners name—came in sight, 
embraces, took leave at last; vowing to come < Through the open doors, came sounds of bust- 
again someday, safe and sound, with golden s ling life; loud voices talking, singing, call- 
curls and scalp still on his head, rich and tri-s ing to each other. Outside, were horses and 
umph&nt, to claim his own dear bride. He \ carts standing about, hostlers running between, 
mounted Princess and rode away bravely, look- ! house and stable, dogs barking at every new 
ing ever back till out of sight. ! arrival—a scene of cheerfulest confusion. The- 

Barbara’s tears fell thick and fast as she j host came forward most deferentially, to greet 
lingered still where they parted, dreading to go \ the lord of Pentecost Manor, showed him into, 
in and meet Peggy’s childish questions and her f a private room, and went to call Mr. Edgar, 
mother’s disapproving looks. Not a half-hour l In the banqueting-hall, grandly so called,, 
after Ned had gone, there came a sound of S where the county-balls were held and speeches 
horse’s feet—at first a mere echo, then nearer, < made on the king’s and governor’s birthdays,, 
clearer, swift and loud, approaching up the 5 Ned’s traveling-comrades were eating a farewell 
avenue. She listened with wildly-beating heart. \ meal with relatives and friends. They were 
Who was it ? Could it be Ned coming back ? 5 laughing, toasting each other’s luck, all making 
Had anything happened to him, and was Princess S show of mirth, though some sad-faced withal, 
returning riderless ? Love and fear flashed out \ And of these last was Ned, who rose at the 
these questions, and meanwhile nearer came the \ landlord’s whispered message and went into the. 
quick sharp trot, and from under the hazy gray ! other room. 

tree-shadows, right up the avenue toward her, | “ What, Geoffrey!” he exclaimed. “ Is’t you,, 

rode—not Edgar, but Geoffrey Pentecost. \ after all? Well, all the welcomer for that I 

He started, at sight of her, and drew rein j misdoubted your coming to bid me God-speed.” 
suddenly. “What, Barbara, you here?” he \ “ Nay,” said Geoffrey, laying his hand on his 

cried, and she noticed that his voice was curiously > brother’s arm and speaking almost sternly, 
strained, his face haggard and white. There j “thou must not go.” 

were both triumph and despair on it, mingled j “Eh, sir? ‘Must* not?” spoke Ned, frown- 
joy. sorrow, and dread; which she saw, butting haughtily. “Who mado you master of my 
knew not then the meaning of. i coming and going, my Lord Geoffrey? Tbou’rt 

“You here, cousin, alono? Where is Nod?” < ’leven months older than I, and a deal richer 
“Gone!” she answered. “ He hath left roe [ of late, from that same chance; but I swear*-—'* 
this long, long while, and must be at the Black \ “Listen,” broke in Geoffrey, slow and clear:: 
Ordinary ere now.- He’s gone, and my heart j “ I want thee to take thy half of the Pentecost; 
with him, that loves him better than all others in j inheritance, as is thy natural right, and we both 
heaven or earth, and not ’shamed to tell it, high \ brought up to look for. I’ll settle it by deed of 
nor low.” 5 gift, in fee simple, on thee and thine forever, 

Bab snoke recklessly; she felt very bitter \ if thou’It but stay.” 

Vol. XCII.—31. 
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“ Kindness at the eleventh hour, 'pon my $ 
honor,” said Ned, bitterly. “ More haste, moio \ 
thanks—for thy grace. All’s said and done s 
now. I’ll not shift, weathercock-fashion, to any s 
man’s humor.” j 

“ I know *tis late speaking,” said his brother, s 
“ You’ve set me down for a stingy dog, and i 
hard-hearted too, I reckon. I vow ’twas neither, j 
nor yet for lack of will. But, somehow—I can- j 
not now tell thee why fore—I did find it mighty \ 
hard—there be things one cannot explain, even \ 
to oneself.” j 

But it needed no telling; for Ned, that very S 
moment, as by a lightning-flash, from Geoffrey’s > 
look and tone, divined the truth. “ Bless thee, \ 
dear old Geoff!” he said, huskily. “No stingy \ 
bone in your body—that's certain. And, betwixt < 
us three, the backwoods hath small liking for i 
me, being raised to a genteel Christian way of i 
life. But my word is out, my resolve fixed—we i 
must bide the outcome of it, good luck or bad— j 
there’s no more to say.” j 

“And so, for pride’s sake and man’s word to > 
man, you'll break a woman’s heart?” cried 
Geoffrey. “ Shame on you I with all your talk j 
of loving! You shall not—I swear it! Master i 
Ned, I can soon console them for the loss of your l 
company, never fear. Better stay where you i 
are most wanted, say I, and I will set straight i 
the matter of your going, without the loss of a \ 
single moment.” S 

He started to leave the room. 

“ Wait one moment,” cried Edgar, springing 
forward to stop him ; and, as he did so, the wide 
shallow pocket of his long-skirted coat, made j 
after the most approved mode of the day, struck \ 
against a chairback, and from it fell a book, j 
it was the copy of Taylor's “Holy Living,” j 
which Barbara had given Ned among other \ 
parting tokens more welcome than this, which s 
the young gentleman had been somewhat slow l 
to accept. He snatched it up now in a great 5 
hurry. But his eyes caught sight of some \ 
writing on a fly-leaf shaken open by the fall, i 
He gnzed at it, startled, carried it to the window, \ 
and looked agaiu closely, then exclaimed: i 

“ Geoffrey, come here! Look at this, I say— \ 
look at this!” 

It was nothing more or less than a memo¬ 
randum scrawled with a marking-pencil, in old 
Mr. Geoffrey Pentecost’s hand, and dated a few 
days before his death; but it settled the question 
of Ned’s staying, and likewise any scruples as 
to accepting Geoffrey’s bounty. The words were 
those: “ Whereas my two grandsons, Geoffrey 
and Edgar Pentecost, are both alike well-man-; 
nered, loving, and duteous to me, also in equal 


measure decent lads in all gentlemanly behavior, 
and the difference in age betwixt them none so 
great, I am purposed to change ’fore long— 
God willing me time therefor—my last will and 
testament as now writ and signed: leaving them 
share and share alike, or to Ned his use and 
holding all that part of my estate called Vale- 
of-Contentment tract, and houses thereon situate. 
This matter to be settled to-morrow morn, or in 
few days at the least. Tempus ednx verum.” 

The brothers read, and looked deep iuto each 
other’s eyes; then their hands met in a long 
earnest grasp, which seemed to draw their two 
hearts close. 

“ God bless thee, Ned! I’m glad from the 
middle of my heart, before God I am,” said 
Geoffrey. “ ’Tis as much a will to us as if wrote 
by a lawyer and witnessed and signed ’fore all 
the county. But I’m right glad I came to you 
ere the finding of it, and, I’ll warrant me, thou'rt 
as glad as I.” 

The two rode back together, saying little from 
full hearts, but that little in kindest speech and 
tone. They arrived at the entrance to Barbara’s 
home, and Ned caught sight of his love hurrying 
down the avenue. He dismounted quickly, flung 
his bridle to Geoffrey with some broken words of 
excuse, aud rushed away up the broad alley. 

Geoffrey tied the two horses to the gate-post 
and slowly followed, meaning at least to have 
the happiness, bitter-sweet, of reading Barbara’s 
gratitude in her beautiful eyes. 

But, as he reached a turn in the avenue, he 
paused suddenly and stepped back. He saw the 
two lovers in frout of him, framed in by the 
great trees, and, in the background, a glimpse 
of the miniature lake which made the glory of 
the place. Ned’s right hand clasped Barbara's, 
the other had crept about her waist. She held 
her hat in her hand ; her sweet face was lifted 
to catch the look of love with which he bent 
toward her, both forgetful of the whole world, 
save their two selves. “The old, old story,” 
the blessed old story which shall always be 
new while human hearts beat and youth makes 
tlie world beautiful. 

Geoffrey watched with thoughts half painful, 
half serene, but once more at peace with tlie 
claims of kinship and high honor—able already 
to feel that no selfish happiness could compensate 
for that lack. 

And, as he watched, timid steps came stealing 
up, and a hand was laid gently on his arm: the 
hand which, in days to come, would heal for 
him this love-wound, however seemingly incur¬ 
able now—the little trembling white hand of 
Peggy. 
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BT BLIEAB1TH PHIPPS TRAIN. 

“Ten minutes for refreshments!” J the girl had dropped some silver; and now, as 

As, in response to the familiar cry, the hungry j it rolled hither and thither about the platform, 
weary crowd swarmed from the cars out on the J Maxwell found an unexpected and wholly court- 
platform, Charlie Maxwell touched his sister’s j eous opportunity, made to his hand, of assisting 
arm, and, with a sudden movement, directed her \ and addressing the object of his admiration, 
attention to a girl who, with light springy step > She thanked him as he gathered up and returned 
and graceful motion, preceded them. > the errant coins, and the merry humorous smile 

44 Pretty girl, Belle!” i that accompanied her words rendered him 

44 Humph I How do you know?” ? strangely careless of his sister's creature-corn- 

4 * Turn of the head and easy gait; no ugly \ forts, as his thoughts followed speculatively the 
woman would carry herself like that.” slender unmodishly-clad figure, as it wended 

44 Indisputable proof. You’re a keen observer, ^ its way first to the paper-stall and then back 
Charlie.” j through the throng of hurrying passengers, until 

The tone was languid, and the speaker evi- \ it was lost to view in the crowd, 
dently fatigued, and no wonder. A long journey > Doris Hayden pondered on the good-looking 
in the dust and heat of midsummer is not con- j and eminently well-bred man who had rendered 
ducive to an equable condition of either mind or j her such eager if trifling service, and from him 
body. The lady’s blonde beauty was decidedly \ her thought rapidly transferred itself to his 
marred by the cloud of—ill-temper, we should call i companion—the delicate weary girl, whose fash- 
it in a lesser person—weariness, her admirers j ioliable and well-fitting gown clung so perfectly 
would denominate it, that settled down upon the ^ to the lines and curves of her lithe slender 
regular finely-chiseled features. J form. Even the memory of the plain but stylish 

In the face turned to them, as they approached J and becoming traveling-hat lingered in her mind, 
the refreshment-counter to procure a cup of iced j as an illustration of the magic touch of fashion's 
tea, there was neither regularity of feature, nor \ deft handmaidens, and she heaved a little sigh 
peevishness, nor fatigue; but there was youth, | at the thought of her own unmistakably country- 
health, happiness, and—yes, Charlie Maxwell > made bonnet, which had seemed, until the wide 
had divined aright—beauty. The somewhat j experience of half a day’s journey had taught 
oddly-shaped and outr£ straw bonnet rested on l her quick apprehension more correct ideas, 
crisp chestnut locks, which the rays of the sun j “a thing of beauty.” 

touched here and there into gold. A short curly j However, her happy holiday was not to be 
fringe lay on the smooth white forehead, and, \ shadowed in its very morning by even the sug- 
underneath, two dark-blue eyes looked trustfully \ gestion of dissatisfaction, and soon the recently- 
out uppn the‘world with friendly challenge. S purchased novel was absorbing all her attention 
The one thing that the weary lady noted with S to the extent that, when, a few minutes later, 
envy was the exquisite coloring whose tender \ a tall, well-knit, and altogether comely young 
tint the overpowering heat had only deepened j fellow passed through the car, with an investi- 
into a becoming flush. Conscious of her own > gating expression on his handsome countenance, 
burning face and crimpless locks, she could not j the object of his search failed to catch the satis- 
restrain her annoyance when her brcther ex- l fled look of pleasure that stole into his eyes 
claimed: i as they rested upon her. She had become so 

“By Jove! she’s a beauty, Belle.” {interested in the thrilling adventures of her 

“ A beauty? Charlie, you’re mad. Look at j hero and heroine, being an ardent novel-reader, 
the cut of her clothes and her figure—too tall, by s that she almost missed her destination, and 
some inches.” S had only time to swing herself clear of the car 

44 1 don't want to look at her clothes when I S as the puffing and panting engine again bore it 
can see her face; and, as to her figure, she’s > on its way. 

your height exactly—only, my dear, you’re feel- i There were many carts, carriages, ’busses, 
ing a little wilted. Ah, allow me!” \ conveyances of all kinds and descriptions, at 

In paying for the articles she had purchased, \ the station; for Echo Beach was a favorite 

( 566 ) 
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watering-place, and the season was at its height. 
Doris had expected her friend and hostess, 
Leslie Parker, to meet her, and stood glancing 
in bewilderment and indecision at the various 
vehicles which, one after another, received their 
loads of living freight and whirled gayly away. 
At lost, a small groom in dark-blue livery 
approached, and, touching his hat, asked doubt¬ 
fully if she were Miss Hayden. 

Receiving an affirmative, to his great surprise ; 
—“ for,’’ as he afterward told his fellow-servants, | 
“she warn't in just the toggery the usual; 
visitors to Sandybnnks wore’*—Jenkins politely ; 
requested her to follow him; and, taking from ; 
her the single check that was the equivalent! 
for her luggage, motioned her respectfully into ! 
the wagonette and disappeared to discover the j 
trunk. Returning quickly, in another moment j 
they were rolling rapidly over the dry dusty \ 
beach-road. Arrived at Sandybanks, Doris was < 
ushered into a deliciously-cool and dusky library j 
—where, in a few moments, Leslie Parker gave \ 
her cordial and affectionate welcome. j 

** So sorry not to have been able to meet you, \ 
dear,” she said, holding the small gloved hands j 
of her friend in her own shapely ones and look- S 
ing lovingly into the sweet blue eyes. “Oh, < 
Doris, how good it seems to see you again! \ 
Just fancy—eight whole months! Do not they s 
seem an age?” \ 

“Longer to me than to you, Leslie,” she 
replied. “ You, with your many gayeties, can- > 
not begin to have missed me a^I have you. j 
l suppose you would have been amused if you \ 
had had any idea how I have longed to see you j 
and looked forward to my visit. Positively, j 
I grew nervous as the time drew near, for fear i 
something would happen to prevent it. And ! 
now, dear, I am more nervous than ever, lest, in j 
my country-clothes, I shall do you discredit.” j 
The glance which she bestowed on her friend’s < 
dainty lace-trimmed lawn pointed her remark. \ 
Leslie looked at the beautiful serious face and j 
smiled. < 

“ What! afraid, with all that wealth of finery, j 
of which you wrote, reposing in your trunk ? J 
Nonsense!” i 

Doris shook her head. “ I did think the \ 
results of grandfather’s generosity fairly magnifi- ■ 
cent in Darley; but my mind begins to misgive l 
me as to their beauty.” s 

“Absurd and impossible!” her friend ex-5 

claimed. “I am convinced that you are destined ? 

to cut us all out, and that Miss Hayden’s gowns j 
and fal-lals are to set the fashion for Echo j 
Beach. Away with such foolish fancy! You j 
mu«t commoner your triumphal progress to-night, \ 


for there is to be a grand “hop” at the Ocean 
House; and, as it is late now and you must be 
tired to death, you shall have a cup of tea, and 
not appear until you feel quite rested. The 
house is full of guests, and it will be a needless 
exertion for you to face them all ft dinner. 
Come now to your room.” 

With her arm laid lovingly about Doris’s waist, 
she led the way through the cool wide hall and 
up a broad staircase to a charming cliintz-hung 
chamber, whose delicate tints and dainty loxury 
gave a cheery tempting welcome to the heated 
cinder-stained traveler. Already her trunk had 
been deposited here, as she satisfied herself by 
a glance at the unpretentious box that stood 
unstrapped in one corner; and, too tired to 
begin the business of unpacking, she threw 
herself on the bed, as her hostess left the room, 
and was soon wrapped in refreshing slumber. 

She had slept for some time when a knock on 
the door aroused her. It heralded the entrance 
of a servant, bearing a tray on which was dis¬ 
posed a most delicious little supper: great crim¬ 
son strawberries ; white creamy rolls and golden 
butter; delicate slices of tender chicken and a 
wedge or two of tempting cake; a tiny silver pot 
of odd shape, from whose curious spout issued a 
cloud of the steaming incense most dear to jaded 
femininity. A considerable inroad was made on 
the welcome repast by the healthy young appetite, 
after which a glance at the clock informed Doris 
that it was time preparations were begun for the 
forthcoming event, which was of the greatest 
moment to her as signalizing her entrance into a 
realm with which she had only made acquaint¬ 
ance through the medium of others’ participation. 

Before opening her trunk, she stood a few 
moments in perplexity. The solemn question 
had arisen: which of the gowns prepared for 
such occasions should she wear? She ran them 
over in her mind. There were four, similar in 
texture and equally appropriate in fashion, and, 
to her inexperience, all models of taste and 
beauty. At last, thinking that she could better 
decide after actually viewing them, she knelt 
before the trunk and applied the key. It 
seemed a little unfitted to the lock, but, by dint 
of some pushing and working, it was made to per¬ 
form its office and the lid was lifted. Strangely 
unfamiliar appeared the interior. Doris rubbed 
her eyes as if believing that she still dreamed, 
then leaned forward and raised the cloth that 
covered the contents. Surely some fairy had 
touched her garments with a magic wand ! 

There, before her, lay a dress? of diaphanous 
material, blue as the tender morning sky and 
fragile as the warp of a cobweb. Gently her 
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pretty fingers raised it and disclosed its fitting 
accompaniments—long delicately-tinted gloves, • 
and slippers to match tiie gown. A thrill of; 
pleasure at the lovely things ran over the girl as 
she knelt there, scarce wondering at the strange¬ 
ness of their presence, in admiration of their 
beauty. Tenderly she touched the pretty robe 
and lifted it from its bed, holding it before her 
own figure in dreamy contemplation ; then, with 
eager fingers, not stopping to consider her right 
in the matter, she donned the fine garb, laced 
the small low-cut waist, and patted into place the 
rare lace ruffles that clung to the white neck and 
dimpled arms as though fain to nestle close to 
and glorify their beauty. Then, tricked out in 
her ricli and novel finery, with her ruddy-tressed 
head unconsciously held more proudly erect than 
was its wont, and one hand raising the shimmer¬ 
ing train, she stepped with all the dignity of a 
court-lady to the long cheval-glass and bestowed 
a deep and graceful courtesy on the radiant 
image which confronted her. 

Until this moment, her thought—if, indeed, in 
the ecstasy of her admiration, she had really 
accorded the matter any consideration — her 
unformed intention, I might say, had been 
merely to try on the gown and then replace it 
in its shrine, and, as it was evident her own 
trunk had miscarried in exchange for this, aban¬ 
don all thought of the coining festivity. But 
now temptation, in the form of her own image, 
assailed her. She looked at the label on the 
box—Mrs. Marquand, New York. The trunk 
had stopped short of its destination, while hers 
had been carried on, nearly a day’s journey. 
Would tliis Mrs. Marquand ever be the wiser 
that her lovely garment had already graced one 
ball-room ? And, if so, would it not be impossible 
for her to discover the culprit? 

I am not sure that any of these considerations 
and consequences actually occurred to Doris 
Hayden. She was indeed, I think, a little 
intoxicated with her own fairness as she stood 
before the mirror. The gown fitted her slim 
supple young form as if made for it; not a 
wrinkle or crease marred its perfection. A 
glow of satisfied vanity—inherent in the least 
self-conscious of Eve’s daughters — made the 
depth of her eyes radiantly unfathomable; a 
lovely pink flush suffused the perfect oval of 
her smiling face, and the chestnut hair threw 
out new glints of gold under the ardent ad¬ 
vances of the gas-jets. 

She was still wavering in uncertainty, as a 
butterfly poises itself above the flower he longs 
to sip, when a soft gentle knock made itself 
audible. For an instant, confusion, indecision, 


regret, and embarrassment overwhelmed her— 
then a cold calm self-possession took their 
place. Fate had decided for her, and left no 
time or opportunity for withdrawal. The sum¬ 
mons came again; crossing the room with a 
firm step, she threw open the door and con¬ 
fronted Leslie Parker. A cry of admiration 
broke from the latter: 

“ Doris, dearest! How beautiful you are!” 

A quick tide of color crimsoned the fair face 
and hid itself in the white bosom. 

‘‘Am 1?” she asked, a little quiveringly. 

“Are you? You know you are the loveliest 
thing imaginable. And what a gown! Tliis, 
then, is the result of ‘grandfather’s generosity ' ? 
Ah, hypocrite! hypocrite!” With true feminine 
appreciation, she examined, upon all sides, the 
dainty apparel. “ It is a gem. You will, indeed, 
cut us all out. But I am insano, to stop here 
spoiling you by flattery when so much remains 
to be done; I haven't started to dress yet, but 
in half an hour I will come for you.” 

She printed a quick kiss upon her friend's lips 
and hurried off. Left to herself, Doris made a 
thorough inspection of the trunk. Certain arti¬ 
cles were yet lacking to complete her toilet—a 
cloak of some kind she must have, also a scarf 
for her head. liigid search disclosed two more 
dresses, almost equal to the first in beauty, 
which she forbore disarranging, only taking little 
covetous peeps at them as she revercutly handled 
their delicate shapes. She had almost despaired 
of the cloak,jvhen, hidden under the folds of 
one of the dresses, she discovered something 
of irregular and strange shape; drawing it care¬ 
fully out, she found the very article she sought, 
a short thin wrap of white stuff, tiimmed with 
fluffy marabout. 

Half an hour later, a group of young ladies 
and men was awaiting, in the wide hall, the 
signal for departure, when a gentleman in irre¬ 
proachable evening-dress, which well became 
his comely good-looks, descending the stairs 
leisurely, came to a full pause as his glance fell 
on one figure in the group. 

“By Jove!” he muttered to himself, “the 
same girl! What luck !” 

Crossing the polished floor to his hostess’s side, 
he bent and whispered a request to be introduced 
to her beautifid guest, and Doris, turning at the 
sound of her friend’s voice, found herself con¬ 
fronting the man who had rendered her the 
small service at the buffet of the railroad-station. 
She smiled in recognition, and that smile, dis¬ 
closing her beautiful teeth and setting dimples 
in the pretty cheeks, finished Charlie Maxwell’s 
conquest. 
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What a night that was for the young country- 1 “ I never knew anything so curious in my 

girl, and how perfectly she carried her honors! j life,” the other returned, in evident bewilder- 
Leslie Parker, coming up to her late in the even- s ment. “ Present me to your friend.” 
ing, shook her fan threateningly in her face. 5 Certainly ; but on your head be Charlie’s 
“ My whole time has been spent in answering j wrath. He has been Doris’s shadow to-night, 
questions about you. I am tired of your very < and looks daggers at anyone who interferes with 
name, and ineffably weary of repeating the story * his monopoly.” 

of how I met you last Thanksgiving when I was \ Slowly they advanced toward the little group 
visiting in Darley. Some men have actually had \ that surrounded Doris. At their near approach, 
the rudeness to imply my mendacity when I i the men drew aside, to permit Leslie and her 
asserted that you were only an inuocent little j friend an opportunity to address the radiant 
country-girl. Marion Darwin—you know him, j sparkling young creature who was the centre 
Charlie, he knows as much of women’s toilettes s of their attraction. She was, naturally, a little 
as a modiste—presumed to sneer incredulously, > elated at her triumph, and stood in the midst 
when I affirmed the fact, and exclaim : * Really, \ of her miniature court, with the ravishing blue 
Miss Parker, you can’t expect us to believe the $ gown trailing away from her lissom gracious 
ingenious fable in the face of the evidence of that j form, her eyes flushing with excitement, and her 
air and dress.’ I congratulate you, my love, ? whole manner the very incarnation of joyousness, 
upon being the undoubted belle to-night.” j Suddenly, on the ears that even now were vibra- 
“ May I add my felicitations also, Miss Hay- ] ting with the ring of unaccustomed flattery, fell 
den?” asked Maxwell, looking admiringly at J her hostess’s voice: 

the fair blushing face. \ “ Doris dear, my friend wishes to be intro- 

“ I should have had little chance, if your wife < duced to you. Miss Hayden—Mrs. Marquand.” 
had been present,” Doris said, laughingly. \ As we sometimes see, on a summers day, 

The man stared at her in perplexity, while l a charming sunny landscape suddenly over- 
Leslie looked her astonishment. > shadowed by a heavy ugly cloud, so did they, 

“ My wife?” \ who watched the bright young face, sec a terrible 

“Yes. Was it not she who was with you, at j change overspread it. She remained tongue-tied 
the station: that elegant beautifully - dressed J and helpless, unable to recover her self-posses- 
woman, who surely could not fail to eclipse i sion. 

everyone else, had she come to-night?” < “So glad to meet you, Miss Hayden. I re- 

Maxwell and Miss Parker burst into a laugh, | member now that we were fellow-travelers, this 
and the former replied: J afternoon. A wretched journey — was it not? 

“ I am not yet a Benedict, Miss Hayden; j I trust you were more fortunate in the matter 
that was my sister whom you saw with me. j of luggage than I. Even with my brother to 
She is coming later—isn’t she, Leslie?” \ look after my belongings, one of my packing- 

Miss Parker nodded assent, as she moved \ boxes went provokingly astray. A most annoy- 
uway on the arm of a cavalier; and, as Doris 5 ing bit of carelessness—was it not?” 
left the heated rooms to seek the cooler piazza j The girl did not reply, as the calm languid 
with Maxwell, her heart seemed even lighter J tone applied its refined torture; but, suddenly 
and more joyful than before. They had a long j remembering the kind and constant services of 
talk there in the moonlight, which lit the sweet J Maxwell, who had, throughout the entire even- 
face into a more tender delicacy of expression, J ing, done his utmost for her enjojment, like a 
and caused the pulses of the man to throb a little \ deer at bay, she hastily turned her head from 
faster than was their wont. 5 her persecutor and flashed on the man a glance 

“ Where is she, this wonderful beauty ?” ? of such appeal, that, quite unconscious of its 

Doris, traversing the ball-room, heard the \ cause, yet divining its significance, he muttered 
words, and, the low sweet drawl of the tone j a few words of apology to his sister, placed in 
seeming strangely familiar, she turned her head J his arm Doris’s cold unresisting little hand and 
to see whence it proceeded. At a short distance, 
stood the languid figure of the woman whom she 
now knew as Maxwell’s sister. She was stand¬ 
ing beside Leslie Parker. j customed self-control gave way. Bursting into 

“ Who is that girl ?” she asked, quickly. ;a flood of bitter tears, Doris, unstaid by the 

“Ah, even you arc roused into admiration.” < unobtrusive presence of Maxwell, sobbed as per- 
laughed her friend. “That is she—Doris Hay- J haps never, in her careless girlhood, had she 
den. Is she not beautiful '.'” \ wept before. 


\ led her out. away from the curious inquisitive 
\ eyes which followed her, to the dusky corridor, 
s Scarcely had they reached it than the unac- 
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Quite at a loss to understand the pitiable 
change in her, Maxwell slipped away, and in a 
moment returned with Leslie, wondering and 
alarmed at her friend's hysterical condition. 
Throwing her arms lovingly about the drooping 
figure, she vainly besought an explanation. 

The night was hours older when—the revel¬ 
ers having all returned and dispersed to their 
various chambers—a slim dark form issued from 
one of the dainty nests and stole silently along 
the dim corridor, until it reached a certain door; 
there it pained, clasped its hands for a moment 
nervously together, drew a short spasmodic 
breath, and knocked. There had been a subdued 
conversation going on in the room, which, in her 
abstraction, the intruder had not noticed; it 
ceased abruptly at the summons, and, in 
response to the drawling “Come in,” Doris 
gently opened the door and stood, pale but 
firm, in the presence of the brother and sister. 
Seeing Maxwell, a faint touch of color crept 
into her face; but, as he mode a motion to 
withdraw, she staid him with a gesture. 

Mrs. Marquand had risen and—for she was 
by no means a hard nature, only a little selfish 
and calloused by long contact with worldliness— 
made a deprecating movement as she went 
swiftly toward the girl and seized her trem¬ 
bling hands. 

“ Miss Hayden, I cannot Bay that I am glad to 
see you, for I fear you have come to perform a 
self-imposed torture, which, however, I cannot 
permit. I want you to know that I am quite 
prepared to understand and believe that the 
matter which has so troubled you was entirely 
a mistake, and I pray you to make no further 
reference to it.” 

Doris Hayden cast a grateful glance at the 
speaker, but shook her head, first touching the 
fragile fingers extended to her, with her lips. 

“ I thank you,” she said, “ for wishing to 
spare me, but there was no mistake at all in the 
matter. My trunk had miscarried, and fate 
seemed to have sent yours in its place. The 


temptation of trying on your beautiful dress, to 
much more beau til ul tnan anything I hod ever 
seen, was too great for me. 1 yielded; and, once 
on, I could not take it oif. 1 hesitated; and my 
unpardonable vanity conquered. There is abso¬ 
lutely no ground for the excuse your kindness 
would make for me. X was deservedly punished, 
and I can only trust that my humiliation will 
seem to you on equivalent for my audacity.” 

She looked so pretty, so altogether fair and 
sweet, os she stood thus drooping before them, 
that both her hearers were greatly touched. 
One of the natural impulses which sometimes 
came to Bello Marquand moved her now. 
With a quick gesture, she threw an arm about 
the slight waist and drew the young culprit 
down beside her. 

“ There is but one way in which you can earn 
forgiveness, my dear,” she said, smiling, “and 
that is, to leave the whole matter in my hands 
and allow me to make all the explanation 
necessary. My brother here has just been 
convincing me how much better you graced the 
gown than I could, therefore I am your debtor 
for the christening it owes you. Not another 
word! What, tears? Charlie, Miss Hayden— 
no, ‘ Doris * it shall be—is fairly worn out with 
the dancing you have made her submit to, 
to-night. You shall escort her safely to her ow n 
door, and perhaps your continual training may 
at last serve some purpose, if it will enable you 
to rid Doris's room of the encumbrance of that 
wretched trunk*. Good-night, my dear—be sure 
you sleep.” 

Perhaps never in her life had Belle Marquand 
done a more unselfish thing than when, the fol¬ 
lowing morning, she rose at an unusually-early 
hour to smooth away all difficulty of interroga¬ 
tion from the path of Doris, before she should 
descend. No wonder an ardent friendship was 
formed between the two—a friendship which, 
if in after-years it became a closer relationship, 
lost none of its grateful element in the heart of 
Doris Hayden. 


THE MYSTERY. 

BY A L V A X F . SANBORN. 


’Tis not that thou art fair, 

Vor others may be fair as thou; 

Thy beauty is a blessing rare, 

Aud yet ’tia not to that I bow. 

’Tis not thy subtle mind. 

Though that may well my homage cl^im— 


< Pure intellect is wisely blind, 

\ And of itself is proudly lame. 

s 

\ Nor is it yet thy soul, 

j Though that Is pure and true; 

s ’Tis not these as a whole 

That stirs my love for you. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 469. 

CHAPTER Y 11. j Lord Ellesden turned and confronted the three. 

As the door closed behind Kate Connelton, s Mrs. Emerson knew well the signs of deep-seated 
Lord Ellesden made a movement to follow her, \ anger and relentless determination in any man 
but stopped short—that it would be an imperti- * among the Montfort tribe: she recognized them 
nence to her, was his first thought. > in the white set features and the unnatural calm- 

Then he remembered the trio silently watching, \ ness of her cousin as he looked back at her 
and his next reflection was one which would be \ utterance of his name. 

natural to any young American or Englishman cf \ Adela, with the quickness of a clever woman, 
this generation—he must not make a fool of him- s comprehended too; but Mr. Beaumont, man-like, 
self. He did not feel that he hod done so in s seized fast the idea that he could say something 
offering his hand to Miss Connelton before them j which would be serviceable in the emergency, 
all. Had a prophet foretold that he would ever s and he began in his most mellifluous tones: 
ilo a thing of the sort, he would have scouted the j: “ It is very unfortunate—” 
prediction as absurd—he, one of the shyest, most; Lord Ellesden’8 fiery eyes struck him dumb, 
sensitive of men; but he was glad and proud of “‘Unfortunate’ is not the word,” said the 
behaving as he had. What had happened before j young man, looking fall at Mrs. Emerson. “ It 
his entrance, he only vaguely comprehended from is inconceivable that, in my cousin’s house, the 
the passionate words Kate had spoken; but one : lady whom I love and honor above all her sex 
thing was clear: she had been brought to trial in should have been subjected to insult.” 
some way and condemned by this conclave—his Before he could get further or either of his 
action proved that he trusted and honored her. listeners utter a word, even had they been able, 
Absence had taught him that he loved Miss \ the footman announced: 

Connelton—real earnest love, which must cither i “ Mr. Hallowell.” 

crown his life with happiness, or leave the last of j Thorpe appeared in a state of excitement so 
his youth barren and desolate. lie had told i strong, that it was evident no effort could have 
himself this even during the brief hours of the ;j subdued it; equally plain, too, that he was far 
journey which he had been forced to undertake past any attempt to make such, 
without being able to speak a word to her apart Mrs. Emerson, dazed and lost os she was, rose 
from witnesses. During the long days and > in accordance with her training ns a woman of 

nights spent by the bedside of his sick friend, the j the world, mechanically uttering some courteous 

image of the beautiful girl, so unlike the stereo- | phrases of welcome. Adela, from sheer despera- 
typed pattern of young ladies, yet in her origin- tion, roused herself out of her trance of mortifi- 
ality preserving every requisite of the received cation and despair, and found strength to act. 

typo of gentlewoman, had more and more filled She knew that she had irrevocably lost the last 

his mind; and now, when he had learned how ;> hope where Lord Ellesden was concerned—she 
necessary she was to his life, circumstances had must cling to her hold on Thorpe. Surely, 
forced him abruptly to put his hope to the proof, nothing could so thoroughly convince him that 
and he had lost. As he paused, while these her recent hesitation and reticence meant love 
thoughts flashed with lightning-like swiftness as a sudden proof of affection in the presence 
through his mind, Mrs. Emerson, rousing herself of the man of whom he had been jealous, 
from her trance of bewilderment and fright, She rose and moved forward — stately and 
remembered that it was her duty to save him \ Pallas-like still, even in her haste—saying in 
from the wiles of the wicked enchantress; for j a low voice, carefully modulated to be heard 

even yet she had not sufficiently taken in the \ by all: 

import of Kate’s words to shako her confidence < “ How good of you to come I I told mamma 

in the Beaumonts. § to be sure and let you know where we were, 

“ Ellesden !” she called, afraid to stop him, yet if you called. I lmvo an errand to do, and 

horrified at the idea of his following the girl. \ I want you to go with me.*' 

(500) 
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But the face that met hers was more to be tire, for the two men never met; but, years ago, 
dreaded than the indignation with which EUes- J Mr. Beaumont knew the unfortunate fellow very 
den’s eyes had overwhelmed her. ^ well. Morgenson married a step-sister of Miss 

Thorpe bowed, and turned toward Mrs. ; Counelton’s mother—the only person connected 
Emerson. with her ever in trade or business, brewer’s 

“ Mr. Hallowell,” that lady gasped, hardly ; daughter as it has pleased Beacon Street to call 
knowing what she said, mechanically obeying i her.” 

the habit of long teaching, “ I think you and ; He paused for an instant, and Adela, between 
my cousin have never met; let me make you • rage and despair, could not keep silence, though 
acquainted with Lord Ellesden.” even yet she was able to control herself suffi- 

The two men exchanged bows, then Hallowell eiently to preserve something of her ordinary 
said quickly: dignity in voice and manner. 

“Mrs. Emerson, I have just met Miss Connel- “Thorpe,” she said, “you must know that 
ton ; she told mo something of the outrageous both Mrs. Emerson and my father meant to act 
insult to which she has been subjected by Mr. for the best—they felt it their duty to warn Miss 
Beaumont—” Connelton. They would not have hurt her for the 

“Sir!” broke in that gentleman, trying his world; they only ftared that, in her inexperi- 
best to look dignified, and signally failing, per- ' ence, she was doing things which must expose 
haps for the. first time in his life. her to comment and evil-speaking.” 

Thorpe did not even deign him a glance, but Another low exclamation escaped Ellesden ; 
went on in a voice which, low as it was, rang between the effect of that and the stern face 

hard as iron striking against iron: of Hallowell, Adela’s voice died away. , 

“ I wish to explain matters—Miss Connelton ; “ That was our motive,” Mr. Beaumont man* 

could not condescend to do it; but 1 should aged to say, struggling up in his chair and 

be the meanest hound on earth if, for half a essaying to resume his dignity, 

moment, I allowed the best, bravest, most Thorpe paid no attention to either speaker; 
generous girl I ever knew to suffer for a kind j he looked at Ellesden now, and went on in that 
act—” \ deep-toned voice; 

“Thorpe!” Adela interrupted, in a whisper— ' “ Morgenson, for a long while, has been going 

speaking actually against her will, but so frenzied from bad to worse. For her dead step-aunt s 
by a sudden fear of having lost him also that to : sake, Miss Connelton has helped him in every 
keep silence was impossible. > way. A short time since, he came on here to 

“One moment,” he said, making no movement ■tell her that certain shady transactions had 
to take the hand she half involuntarily extended. ; made him liable to arrest; he feared that the 
“ Mrs. Emerson, the man whom Miss Conneltou 5 detectives were on his track—” 
has been helping—‘hiding* is the word—for the * “Thorpe,” broke in Adela, “if you have no 
last fortnight, is merely a connection of her own ; \ pity on my father, you ought to remember Mrs. 
but he is a relative of mine, a cousin of Mr. J Emerson.” 

Beanmont’s, and a relation of your husband’s.” “I remember only my duty to an outraged 
Mr. Beaumont dropped back into his chair j ivoman,” Hallowell exclaimed, “and I will 
helpless as a person stricken with paralysis, Mrs. < fulfill it.” 

Emerson burst into frightened tears, and Adela j “ If I had known—if I could have assisted 
stood like a statue: while, with one incoherent < the unfortunate man,” Mr. Beaumont gasped, 
exclamation, Ellesden started forward to quit s but could get no further. 

the room. > “ Miss Connelton, with her aunt’s consent. 

“ Don’t go yet, Lord Ellesden,” said Hallowell; | shielded the poor wretch,” continued Thorpe, 
“I want you to hear the rest. Miss Connelton > still looking at Lord Ellesden. “The only thing 
was insulted in y#ur presence; it is only justice j to be done was to hide him till she could send 
to her that you should hear her full vindication.” \ to St. Louis and settle the matter; it took some 
“ I thank you,** cried Ellesden, seizing Hallo- \ time. Fortunately, I got here, and was able to 
well’s hand and wringing it with a fervor which j be of some use. Morgenson has been ill: we 
might have been expected in some member of \ have both visited him. The other day, when 
the excitable Latin race, but was odd to see in j Miss Connelton was seen at his bouse, I was 
a conventionally-trained Englishman. \ upstairs. Miss Connelton’s goodness alone kept 

“I think it likely,” Thorpe continued, “that > up his courage and hindered him from com- 
Mrs. Emerson never heard of Charles Morgenson, l mitting suicide.” 

in spite of his being her husband’s distant rela- \ “ Oh, let me go to that brave girl!” cried Mrs 
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Emerson, so near hysterics, that Ellesden had to \ Adela forgot stateliness, pride, everything but 
put his arm about her and force her back into j the awful consideration that, if she let him depart 
her chair. \ in his present mood, she risked losing him forever 

“ That one should be dragged into such dis- j —would lose, too, her last hope of saving her 
grace by a wretch so base!” Mr. Beaumont ; father from pecuniary ruin and her own future 
moaned. J from shipwreck. And, at this moment, he looked 

“ Sir,” said Thorpe, turning fiercely toward J so noble, so grand even, that she was ready to 
him, “ years ago that man helped you when you j forget her worldly disappointment where Elles- 
were in a pecuniary strait—remember it, and \ den was concerned, and admit that such feeling 
judge him gently.” \ as she was capable of had, in spite of vigorous 

“Thorpe,” pleaded Adela, in a whisper, “ for t repression, gone out more tenderly toward the 
my sake, be merciful.” But the eyes which met \ boy lover of her childish days, the ardent suitor 
hers told only too surely that her power was at an of her early youth, than it had ever done toward 
end, at least temporarily. That she could really s any man in the world. 

have lost her hold upon his heart, she would not \ “Don’t go, Thorpe—you mustn't go!” she 
believe. This dreadful scene over, she should ^ cried. “ I want to speak to you; come into the 
be able to right herself in his esteem—to regain < other room. I must speak to you—alone—just 
her old influence; that thought preserved her j a moment!” 

courage. \ Mrs. Emerson was still struggling against 

“Only this morning,” pursued Thorpe, “ I got | incipient hysterics ; Mr. Beaumont sat collapsed 
a telegram to say that our efforts had succeeded. ? —gray, faded, looking fully ten years older 
Miss Connelton had offered money enough to \ than he had done an hour before—unable to 
persuade the company not to prosecute. I j speak, even to think clearly, but regarding bis 
wanted to pay the sum needed, but sl*e would \ daughter with beseeching eyes which told her 
not let me. I went to her house, to tell her the \ that his only hope lay in her. 
news; her aunt said she was here, and I came \ “What do you want, Adela?” demanded 
on. You may imagine what I felt when I met | Hallowell, only half pausing in the movement 
her—when she told me of the insult which— j he had made to depart. 

which—” | “Come here,” sbe pleaded, laying her hand 

He paused, choked by emotion; made a \ on his arm ; “don’t refuse me—you can’t—you 
furious movement toward Mr. Beaumont, but } must not! Don’t go—just hear what 1 want to 
stopped short. Lord Ellesden again seized Hallo- j say.” 

well s hand, then darted out of the room, so s “If it is so very urgent; but I am rather in 
utterly beside himself that he forgot to give so < a hurry,” he answered, stopping, with a face as 
much as a glance toward the others. j cold and unsympathetic as that of a sphinx. 

“ Ellesden !”moaned Mrs. Emerson, but he did j “ It is urgent—come I ” 

not even hear. j He resisted no longer, but let her lead him 

“ Better let him go,” Thorpe said, with a bitter \ into the adjacent apartment and close the door, 
smile. | “What is it?” he asked, as she stood, for an 

“ Oh, he will never forgive me, never!” sobbed j instant, trying to collect her scattered senses 
Mrs. Emerson. “ 1 know he never will—and I J sufficiently to select words most likely to touch 
meant to do right.” j him 

“I believe you did,” Thorpe said, more gently. \ “Oh, Thorpe, how can you treat me in this 
“ You cannot doubt that she did, and my father j way ?” she moaned, and the sudden revulsion 
too,” Adela exclaimed, but Hallowell did not S of feeling toward him rendered the appeal per- 
answer. \ fectly sincere. “You are angry now—you don’t 

“ I think that my whole life ought to convince reflect. It is no wonder you are. But, when 
anyone who knows me, of the uprightness of my \ you stop to think, you will sge that papa and 
motives,” Mr. Beaumont said, but the quavering \ Mrs. Emerson both meant to act for the best; 
attempt at justification was very different from j they only wanted to warn Miss Connelton—” 
the usual smooth flow of his facile speech. j “ I have heard that already,” he interrupted. 

Still Hallowell remained silent. \ “and I told Mrs. Emerson that I believed her. 

“Thorpe,” cried Adela, “how can you be so \ So I do. I know, all the same, though, that 
hard—so cruel? W’hy don't you speak?” \ she would not have behaved as she has, if she 

“I have nothing more to say,” he replied, j had not been afraid Ellesden would marry Kate 
coldly. “ I have done my errand—I can go now. i Connelton.” 

Mrs. Emerson, 1 will bid you good-day.” j “No, Thorpe; she—” 
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44 Hush, Adela!” he broke in. 44 Mrs. Emer- ^ 
son wanted him to marry you, and you— ” j 

“Remembered my cousin,” she whispered,} 
quickly. i 

“A little late, I think,” he replied. “Adela, | 
I am not a clever man; I'm slow—dull, maybe— < 
but, when I do get at the bottom of things and 
motives, I see pretty clearly.” I 

“Oh; this is that girl’s work I” cried Adela, 
giving way to one of the chill spasms of rage > 
which sometimes overpowered even her self- > 
control aud blinded her perception. 44 Kate j 
Connelton has been abusing me to you—and j 
you could listen!” \ 

“Stop, Adela!” he said. “Miss Connelton? 

never mentioned your name to me except in s 
kindness.” j 

“ She has! ” cried Adela, with a vehemence j 
startling from its unlikeuess to her usual self. \ 
“ She accused me of having taken the note \ 
which papa picked up in the street—” \ 

“ There was no time; we scarcely exchanged j 
a dozen words,” Thorpe broke in. “She told ; 
me she dropped the note here— Ah, now ; 

1 think I understand.” 

“Sir!” flashed Adela, “do you mean to; 
accuse me?” 

“I mean to accuse nobody,” he said. “Adela, > 
I don’t want to talk any more, just now —let 
me go.” 

“And—and you said you loved me,” Adela !; 
murmured, as if speaking to herself, rather than j 
to him. < 

“ I said it over and over for years,” returned < 
Thorpe. “ I came back rich, thinking your f 
parents’ opposition would be removed by that—” i 
“Thorpe!” s 

“And you would not let me speak,” he con- 5 
tinued, unheeding. “ Do you think I was blind ? > 
Do you think I was not told—that I couldn’t put 
two and two together?” > 

“Are you mad, Thorpe?” i 

44 1 have been, but I am sane now,” he said. i 
“Adela, you have taught me a bitter lesson.” < 

“Oh, Thorpe,” she cried, 44 after all these? 
years, did you understand me so little? Could i 
you not comprehend that, to a woman like me, s 
it is difficult to give up her self-sovereignty— j 
to own to a man thflt he is her master? I have l 
been capricious, I have avoided an explanation: l 
don’t you know enough of women to understand \ 
why?” j 

“ I do know enough now, and you have taught \ 
m*, M he replied, with a face as hard as a rock \ 
ard a voice like the low monotonous stroke of $ 
a hammer on flint. “ You waited because, if j 
yvi could win Lord Ellesden, you meant to do l 


so, while keeping a sufficient hold on me to have 
a reserve in case your plans failed.” 

“ Thorpe Hallo well! ” 

“ Yes; it sounds harsh,” he groaned. 44 God 
forgive me for. speaking so to a woman, but you 
force me.” 

“ You do it because you have lost your head 
over Kate Connelton, and you accuse me in order 
to make an excuse for yourself in your own 
eyes! ” she. fairly shrieked. 

“Since Miss Connelton will undoubtedly mairy 
Lord Ellesden, don’t you think that remark 
uncalled-for?” he asked, with a cold little 
laugh. 

44 You know she refused him, this morning— 
before us all!” Adela exclaimed, in her rage 
and despair losing as completely all power to 
employ her talent as the weakest-minded of her 
sex could have done, in a fit of jealousy. 
“ There’s a chance for you; perhaps you’d 
better try your luck.” 

“Perhaps your advice is worth thinking of,” 
he retorted; and, before she could speak, he 
left the room. 

Adela stood for a moment, so utterly con¬ 
founded that she could not stir. She heard the 
outer door clang: Thorpe Hallowell was gone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

* Adela Beaumont sat there alone—living 
through moments which seemed endless in their 
horrible pain. For the first time in her life, she 
was face-to-face with utter failure, and the phys¬ 
ical torture of the rack would have been more 
endurable to the imperious woman than the 
sense of defeat, with all the mollification it 
involved. 

Even yet she was not blaming herself; it was 
doubtful whether she ever would, so completely 
blinded was she by her arrogant belief in the 
sovereignty due to her talent, in which she had 
always felt a pride so great that even her beauty 
seemed a slight matter in comparison. 

She had never learned, and perhaps never 
would learn, that to cultivate the intellect at the 
expense of the heart must always leave the 
character imperfectly developed and render life 
barren even in the midst of success—make it an 
arid desert when trouble overtakes the soul. 

But sh* suffered—suffered untold agony, and 
it seemed to her that, if for a space she could get 
away from every human eye, it would be the 
greatest solace destiny could offer. 

At length she struggled up, found somewhere 
in her overweening pride sufficient strength to 
go back to the library and meet her father and 
her friend. But, when Adela entered, Mr. 
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Beaumont was sitting alone; as soon as the j in the evening, Mrs. Beaumont, who had seen 
two young persons left the room, Mrs. Emerson’s j neither husband nor child since she left the 
nerves had so completely given way that she j dining-room, smilingly received the guests and 
could only falter some broken words of excuse l regretted with a sincerity quite touching that Mr. 
and take refuge in her own chamber. S Beaumont was busy with an article for‘the 

The return home was bitter enough to father \ London “ Fortnightly,” and Adela, dear girl, 
and daughter, but they were at least sufficiently j was copying some manuscript to save him trouble, 
wise to refrain from adding to their mortification l When Ellesden left his cousin’s house, he 
and disappointment by the mutual reproach in \ started straight for Kate Counelton’s residence, 
which so many foiled schemers would have J Miss Oram was the one to receive him; Kate 
indulged under similar circumstances. i must be excused—she was lying down, quite done 

If the entire business could be kept from Mrs. j up by a nervous headache. 

Beaumont, at least for a time, was a prominent j Then, before he knew it, Ellesden poured out 
thought in the minds of both, though, even in this i the story of his love, and the little Dresden-china 
dreadful collapse of pride and assurance, Mr. j shepherdess was touched thereby; but she could 
Beaumont managed to put the wish into decorous \ only repeat vaguely what Kate had said—the 
garb. It would be useless to trouble dear mamma l girl’s destiny was settled. 

just now, when she had all those tiresome > “ You mean that she is engaged ?” cried Elles- 

business-matters on her hands. Mr. Beaumont, i den. 

like many other culturod people, had a way of ? “According to her idea, as irrevocably bound 
remembering the person who stood between him f as if she were married,” Miss Oram auswered, 
and the coarse necessities of daily life, whenever S through a sudden burst of tears, 
his personal comfort was likely to be impaired \ Ellesden rose, saying hoarsely: 
if he failed to take this safeguard into consid- i “Tell her that I love and honor her as I never 
eration. < can any other woman—that I wish her every liap- 

Mrs. Beaumont was out when they reached < piness. Good-bye.” 
home, and did not meet either until dinner. 5 lie left the house and went home, to learn that 
Her first words, as the three sat down at j he had been sent for in every direction, and to 
table, were: j find Mrs. Emerson in a state of wild agitation 

“ Did I tell you I met Thorpe?” 5 over telegrams which had arrived from England. 

Husband and daughter comprehended, from i There were two messages for her, and one for 
the very sound of her voice, low and indifferent j Ellesden, which she was begged to forward with- 
as it was, that she had been made acquainted j oat delay, if he had left Boston, 
with the occurrences of the morning. j The old Earl of Mont fort had had a stroke of 

Conversation, as near as possible like its usual j apoplexy, and Ellesden’s immediate return was 
course, weut on with such ease as Mr. Beaumont j imperative. 

and Adela could bring forward for that necessity, l A steamer would leave New York early the 
and Mrs. Beaumont aided their efforts with \ next morning, aud Ellesden took the evening 
perfect composure, as if utterly unaware that j train, refusing Mrs. Emerson’s wish to accom- 
cithcr was oppressed by any secret care. J pany him. One comfort the poor w T oman had : 

But, when the dessert was put on the table and the haste of his departure prevented any mention 
the servant left the room, she said—not abruptly j of the disastrous occurrences of the day. 

—but as if continuing the speech she had made \ The next morning’s papers informed Boston 
while busy with the soup : “ I may be able to j that Lord Ellesden had been unexpectedly called 

do something with Thorpe a little later—I will j back to England, owing to the hopeless illness of 
do what I can ; but, if I am to help in this strait, J his grandfather. 

neither of you must attempt to act on your own \ At the breakfast-table, Mrs. Beaumont read the 
responsibility.” \ paragraph aloud in her most indifferent tone, and 

She rose, took her pocket-handkerchief and j Adela at once rose and left the room in silence, 
fan, and passed out of the room with her cus- “ My dear,” Mr. Beaumont said, with dignified 
tomary chill dignified air. leaving father and S melancholy, “you need not have done that.” 
daughter alone. Mr. Beaumont rang the bell \ His spouse apparently failed to catch the 
and told the servant he would have his coffee in \ words; she continued the perusal of her news- 
his study, throwing in a remark to Adela that J paper till Mr. Beaumont was forced to leave the 
he was anxious to finish some work he had on \ table, afraid lest her impassibility should torment 
hand. As-for Adela herself, she took refuge in $ him into some violent speech unworthy a man 
her own chamber, and, when friends called later \ of thorough culture and esthetic attainment. 
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“ 1 beg your pardon for detaining you,’’ Mrs. \ 
Beaumont said, os be got on bii leet and was ■ 
collecting bis letters, “ but 1 shall really be j 
obliged to ask you to talk about business-matters J 
for a little.” ; 

Mr. Beaumont gasped and sat helplessly down < 
again. Ilia wife quietly folded her journal, j 
leaned her elbow on the table, and looked at him j 
wiih an absent air. She was a patient woman, \ 
but in this moment was affording herself a very \ 
pleasant vengeance for long years of repression. ; 

Mr. Beaumont waited for her to speak, until \ 
he grew so troubled by her silence and the absent ; 
expression of her clear gray eyes that he was ^ 
forced to break the silence. t 

Vou wanted to say—” he began, and J 
stopped short. 5 

Mrs. Beaumont laid the folded paper on .the j 
table, with an apparent effort brought her eyes i 
back to a line of vision which included her \ 
husband, and said quietly : v 

“ I wanted to say that Adela has failed— \ 
utterly, ignominiously ! The weakest, most friv- \ 
olous girl could not have more effectually de-! 
stroyed her own prospects by some act of folly, l 
than Adela has done by her carefully-concocted | 
plans and the assistance of her intellect and ; 
culture.” i 

Harsh and contemptuous as the words were, ! 
there was no severity in Mrs. Beaumont's voice; i 
she spoke in the cool matter-of-fact tone of a j 
person stating some general and wholly indis- S 
putable truth. \ 

“ My dear,” Mr. Beaumont managed to falter, jj 
but he could get no further, though not owing to f 
any interruption on his wife’s part. She waited ; 
courteously for him to continue, her grave eyes 5 
fixed on his face with a half-wondering, half- i 
questioning expression which helped as much as \ 
the confusion of his own mind to reduce him to 5 
silence. < 

The room was so still that the ticking of the • 
clock sounded as loud as a bell in Mr. Beau- < 
mont's ears; he would have given the world to i 
summon resolution enough to escape the thral- \ 
dom of those gray eyes, but he had neither j 
sufficient mental nor physical strength left to \ 
assert himself in afly way. She would sit there j 
till doomsday, he thought, with a petulance \ 
foreign to his character, unless he spoke, and, j 
os he could find no words, he made a slight \ 
gesture to invite her to proceed. s 

“ Well?” she asked, in her deliberate fashion. \ 
“ I was waiting—I thought you began to speak.” | 
Mr. Beaumont only shook his head, and his I 
wife went on : J 

“ You are ruined—it is useless to attempt to \ 


V BEACON STREET. 5t>5 

disguise that fact any longer—the position must 
be faced.” 

Even the humiliation he had suffered st the 
hands of Miss Connelton and Thorpe li&llowell 
had not been so keen as the suffering of this 
moment. He struggled up in his chair, and 
succeeded in dinging back a faint retort. 

“ The pronoun would seem to separate you 
from me and my affairs,” he sneered. 

“ When you have said ‘ we,’ it has always 
meant Adela and yourself,” was her calm an¬ 
swer, which held the concealed bitterness of 
years. 

“Oh!” he managed to ejaculate, but that was 
all—he did not attempt to speak again. 

His wife explained matters at considerable 
length, and ended with these words: 

“ 1 shall be obliged to ask Thorpe to help us; 
I can persuade him to do so, I think, but don’t 
build any hope for Adela on that—he will never 
mnrry her.” 

And Mrs. Beaumont left the wretched man to 
his solitude. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A tear and more went by; Lord Ellcsden 
had been for months the Earl of Montfort, and 
Mrs. Emerson was again visiting Eui ope. 

Mrs. Beaumont had died suddenly of heart- 
disease, in regard to which malady she lmd been 
so true to her native reticence that neither her 
husband nor daughter had the least suspicion 
that she was a sufferer therefrom. 

Most of her personal fortune had belonged to 
her only for life, owing to the will of a capricious 
old relative. Thorpe Hallowell had, at her 
request, given substantial aid to Mr. Beaumont; 
but that gentleman’s affairs were in such a state 
that to straighten them out was an impossibility, 
and his wife’s death still further complicated 
matters. 

By Thorpe’s assistance, all debts were paid, a 
tolerable income secured, and Mr. Beaumont and 
Adela went over to Dresden to live; and there 
was now a reason for turning their culture and 
talent to material use, unless they were willing to 
live to a great extent on Thorpe’s bounty. 

It was in June of the succeeding year that 
the American papers announced the return of 
the Earl of Montfort, adding that he had at the 
first opportunity come back to finish the trip 
which he had commenced while Lord Ellcsden, 
and throwing out various reasons and hints for 
this return, each one of which directly contra¬ 
dicted the other. 

As for the young gentleman himself, he paid 
very little attention to what friends, strangers, 
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or newspapers thought or reported in regard to \ “She devoted her life to him,” Thorpe went 
his proceedings. j on, as if he had not caught the ejaculation. 

Two days before this second setting forth for j “ and the only reason she happened to be in 
America, he had no more idea of it than of > Boston last year was because poor Charles 
going out in search of the North Pole. He was \ Lathrop was so bad mentally that he had to be 
a man whose feelings were intense; he loved | under the charge of a physician, who insisted 
Kate Connelton, and the eighteen months which i that Kate should absent herself for a time.” 
had passed since their parting had only con- j “ What an awful waste of her life!” groaned 
vinced him the more strongly that, in losing the j his listener. 

chance of winning her, he had lost the one $ “Yes; but poor Charley died some six months 
woman whose love could have crowned his life, $ since,” said Thorpe. “ I had a letter, yesterday, 
And, just as he was preparing to leave town, \ from Miss Connelton; she and her aunt are 
at the end of June, he met Thorpe Hallowell, $ spending the summer at Newport.” 
who had come to England on some business. ; So the one person not surprised at Montfort’s 
The earl invited his American acquaintance to s sudden return to America was Thorpe Hallowell. 
dine with him at his club, and, at last, managed s “ He will win her,” Thorpe said to himself. 


to bring in the name of the woman of whom his s “ Well, he deserves her.” 

sore heart yearned for tidings. * He smiled and sighed, and went away to 

“And your friend Miss Connelton,” he said, < attend to his business. He paid Adela a visit 
with a very awkward attempt at unpremeditated j in Dresden; he is very kind and good to her, as 
speech : “ married months ago, 1 suppose—since \ he is to all people ; but I think Thorpe Hallowell 
she was engaged.” j will never marry. 

“ Engaged? She? Oh, no,” Thorpe said, \ It was at the close of a lovely summer day that 
quietly, though his eyes studied his companion j Kate Connelton stood in the garden of her New- 
with covert keenness, as he sipped his claret, j port villa, looking out across the sea, which was 
“It was an odd story. Didn’t you know?” ■, gorgeous still with the hues of the dying sunset. 
“ Story ? No,” Ellesden faltered. \ Suddenly, she heard a step on the turf, turned 

“Oh, well, it’s worth hearing,” said Hallowell, £ quickly, and found herself face-to-face with 
refilling his glass. “ When she was about fifteen, s Ellesden. 

the cousin whom her father wished her to marry j “ I have come back,” he said, softly. “ Will 
was attacked with a horrible spinal disease; she > you send me away again, heart-broken- and 
promised him that she would never marry while ! alone?” 

he lived—” J She smiled through quick-gathering tears, and 

“ Oh l ” gasped Montfort. i he was content with that answer. 


DOWN THE TIDE. 

BY EDEN E. REXFORD. 


While life's summertime goes by, 

Tt will bring us many a dream ; s 

Heart* with love and hope beat high, ■ 

Drifting swiftly down tho stream. ; 

Many a dream will not come true, ' 

Many a hope of ours will die ; > 

Dut the clouds let sunshine through, J 

As the days go drifting by. \ 

Drifting by, yes, drifting by, < 

Like the leaves upon a stream: ; 

Down the ebbing tide of time, > 

Life Is fading like a dream. > 

While life's summertime goes by, s 

Dark with clouds or bright with sun, \ 

‘We’ve a mission, you and I; ; 

Let us see it bravely done. > 

There are loving words to speak ; i 

There are burdens we may bear ' 


For the weary and th© weak— 

Work is waiting everywhere. 

Drifting by, yes, drifting by, 

Like the leaves upon a str<*am: 
Down the ebbing tide of time, 

Life is fading like a dream. 

As life's summertime goes by, 

Sing a little hopeful song ; 

It may brighten many an eye, 

It may make some weak heart strong. 
Sing of rest that shall ours 
When life’s summer-work is done, 

If; In all these passing hours, 

Good is wrought and vict'ries won. 
Drifting by, yes, drifting by, 

Like the leaves upon a stream: 
Down the ebbing tide of time, 

Life is fhdlng like a dream. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, styled “the 
Egmont.” It is made of gray serge, which 
will be very popular for streetrcostumes, this 



No. l. 


season. The skirt is kilted in very wide kilts 
on to a foundation - underskirt of gray alpaca, 
edged with a narrow plaiting of the serge. The 
back-drapery is short and slightly puffed over 
the tournurc. The bodice is a simple round 
waist, with a kilted ruffle forming the basque. 
Plain coat-sleeves. Cuffs, collar, and waistband 


of black velvet. The ribbon is of gray moir 6, 
and is arranged on the right side in one long 
loop and two ends. Buttons are carved mother- 
of-pearl. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with black 
velvet and gray ostrich-plumes. Muff of gray 
Astrakhan. Ten to twelve yards of fiftytwo-inch 
goods, one dozen buttons, three yards of moir6 



No. 2. 


ribbon, half a yard of black velvet cut on the 
bias, will be required. 

No. 2—Is a new mourning-costume. It is 

(667) 
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made of lustreless black silk and crepe. On J is plain, and edged with a band of Astrakhan- 
one side of the skirt are two panels of crepe, jj cloth, mottled light and dark brown. This mot- 
outlining a group of kilt-plaits, on the other j tling gives a peculiarly soft and varied appearance 
one plain panel of crepe and one large box-plait j> to this still-popular trimming. The band is 
of silk. The front between the panels is fulled j continued up the left side. The over-drapery 

forms a pointed tunic in front, edged with a 
similar band of Astrakhan. The back-drapery 
is short and full. The bodice is pointed in front, 
short on the hips, with postillion-back. One side 
of the bodice is trimmed with a pointed revers 
of the Astrakhan. Collar and cuff's of the same. 
Toque of Astrakhan, trimmed with loops of 
striped brown velvet ribbon. Eight to ten yards 
of forty six-inch cloth, three-quart ers of a yard 


into the waist, plain at the bottom of the skirt 
The back-drapery falls in straight folds from 
waist to hem. The bodice is pointed in front, 
short postillion at the back. The front has a full 
vest of silk, with revers of crepe outlining the 
vest. Collar and cuffs of crepe. Plain coat- 
sleeves. Bonnet of crepe, with trimming and 
veil of the same. Twenty yards of silk and 
four yards of English crepe will be lequired. 
Henriftia-cloth or cn^hmero may bo substituted 
lor silk, if preferred. 

No. 0—Is a walking-suit, of striped vignnia- 
cloth in two sliudcs of brown. The underskirt 


No. 4. 

of Astrakhan-cloth, or one yard including the 
toque. 

No. 4—Ts a walking-costume, of Scotch plaid 
for the skirt, and plain ribbed cloth for the 
jacket. The underskirt of the gown is plain, 
with apron-front. The arrangement ».f the back- 
drapery is given so perfectly in the illustration. 


No. 3. 
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No. 6.—A. 

with velvet and trimmed with standing loops of 
silk or ribbon and gilt pins. 

No. 6.—We give the back and front view of 


it needs no desoription. For house-wear, the i 
gown may have a plain short basque of self- < 
colored serge or velvet matching the prevailing \ 
color in the plaid. For the street, the jacket is i 
of self-colored diagonal or ribbed cloth, finished s 
in tailor-style. The basque of the jacket is j 
slashed, and the edges bound with braid. Large j 
fancy buttons are used for these jackets, which 5 
may be worn with any other gown. Hat of felt, \ 
faced with velvet, turned up at the back, trimmed < 


back. Plaid woolen may be used for the skirt 
and trimming, in place of the velvet, if a less 
expensive costume be desired. Hat of felt, faced 


No. 5. 


with loops of ribbon and wings to correspond. 
Six to eight yards of plain material, fortysix 
inches wide, two yards of plain for house-basque, 
one and a half to two yards of cloth for outside 
jacket, will be required. 

No. 5—Is a pretty costume for a girl of eight 
years, of checked velvet and prune cashmere.; 
The skirt is of velvet, likewise the plastron, j 
deep culls, and collar. The cashmere overdress : 
is vandyked at the edge, and forms a puff at the \ 

Vol. XCII.—82. 


No. 6.—B. 

the Siberian cloak, for a little girl of six to eight 
years. It is made of cloth or velvet, and trimmed 
with beaver-fur. The hood is lined with soft 
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No. 7. 


surah or satin to ma^ch. Brown, dark-green, 
and marine-blue are the most fashionable colors 
for children, this season. 

No. 7—Is a stylish Russian coat, in dark-green 
cloth and Astrakhan fur or cloth. The coat is 
plaited back and front, and the fur borders the 
right side and forms collar and cuffs. Hat of 




No. 9. 


felt, faced with velvet and trimmed with ostrich* 
tips. 


No. 10.—A. 

No. 8.—We give here the diagram for the 
new method of cutting the foundation-skirt of 




No. to.—B. 
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dress, the peculiarity of which consists in the j No. 9—Is a blouse for a boy of three years, 
rounded shape of the back-breadth, which insures It is plaited back and front. Yoke, collar, 
a perfectly well-setting back. The gore on the j waistband, and cuffs are of velvet, the blouse 
top at the side is also new and most excellent. J of cashmere or serge. 

Of course, any description of drapery can be j No. 10.—Pants, vest, and jacket, for a boy ot 
arranged upon this foundation. The amount of i five to six years, made of flannel or cloth, edged 
material required is about three and a half yards. \ with several rows of narrow braid. 


SLIPPER-CASE. 

BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 



We here give the design, as made up, of a linen dark side down, the figure over it, and every 
novel slipper-case, the full-size ornamentation of ij part gone over with knitting-needle or slate-pen- 
which appears in the front of the number. It is cil. After the figures are worked, bind this piece 
made of gray linen, bound with brown braid, and across the top with the braid, baste it on the back, 
the figures outlined with the same color. For the a plait an inch and a half deep on each side of 
back, you will require a piece ten inches by fcur- the pockets, bind it all around, and sew loops 
teen, and, for the pockets, a strip nine by twenty j of the braid, with brass rings slipped on them, 
inches. The figures are transferred on the linen < on the back. A row of stitching divides the 
with the aid of transfer-paper. This is laid on the < pockets. 
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GIRL’S CLOAK: WITH SUPPLEMENT 


BT EMILT B. MAT. 



We give, on our Supplement, the pattern for j the sleeve turns up to the neck, forming the under 
a Girl's Cloak. It consists of three pieces: j part of the sleeve. The pattern of back, which 

1. Half or Front. i turns over at the straight line, continues to F, 

2. Half or Back, to the Waist. S at the neck. It would be better to cut out the 

3. Half of Cape and Sling Sleeve Combinf.d. j garment in muslin—and fit—before cutting into 
The letters show how the pieces are joined. \ the cloth, as all of these cape-and-sleeve combi- 

The bock of the skirt, which we do not give, is J nations, while exceedingly stylish, require more 
simply a straight width, one yard wide, which is \ or less carefhl fitting and adjusting. Trim with 
kilt-plaited into the back—or box-plaited, if pre- \ bands of Astrakhan-cloth. The cloak entire may 
ferred. < be lined with silk or farmer’s-satin. Our model 

The sling sleeve and cape combined is laid so \ is made in the new ribbed cloth. Turban hat of 
as to form three narrow box-plaits at the back ; \ the doth, trimmed with a band of the Astrakhan, 
the remainder is gathered at the neck. At E, * completes this stylish costume. 
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A NEW ANTIMACASSAR: WITH DETAIL. 


BY MR8. JAN K WEAVER. 



or red and blue together—French working-cotton 
in the manner shown in illustration. We give 
one worked section in its natural size, to give 
a correct idea of the manner of working. Of 
course, one’s taste will suggest other patterns. 
When done, draw out the threads at the ends 
and make a knotted fringe. Tie in the centre 
with a wide full bow of ribbon, of the color or 



I colors of the cotton used for the embroidery. 
Bands of this kind of embroidery are very much 
used on children’s dresses and aprons, the 
dresses being made of the glass-linen. The 
There seems to be no end to the varied material j yoke and cuffs are embroidered to match, 
now in use for antimacassars. The newest and j These dresses are very stylish and serviceable 
most useful for everyday wear-and-tear are made j for summer wash-dresses, and the embroidery 
of the red or blue barred linen used for glass- i can be easily and quickly done at odd times 
towels. They are worked all over with red— i during the winter months. 


PAINTED TERRA-COTTA VASE. 

DY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give, printed j not done, the water would ooze through it. The 


in the appropriate colors, a design for a water or j 
flower vase, of terra-cotta, to be painted. This > 
kind of art-work is now very fashionable, and ! 
therefore we insert this costly and elegant \ 
embellishment, offering it to our subscribers as a \ 
Christ-mas-gift for 1887. The design, which is of 
poppies, wheat, etc., may be used for cmbroid- 
ery, by those who do not wish a painted vase. <’ 
The illustration, therefore, has a twofold value. ; 

These vases—if you wish to paint a vase—arc ; 
to be purchased almost everywhere. The neck, j 
in our design, is left the original color, that of! 
the terra-cotta itself. But it is always necessary ! 
to paint the lower part of the vase, os, if this were \ 


green color is made of Brunswick-green and flake- 
white—oil-color in tubes—and on this, when 
perfectly dry and smooth, the design is painted. 
For the poppies, vermilion and dork-red are 
used; chrome-yellow, mixed slightly with bistre, 
for the wheat and oats; and two tints of dark- 
green and one of brown for the leaves and stems. 

To paint on terra-cotta, first size it, and mix 
with the water-color some Chinese-white; after 
the painting is finished, varnish. 

If you do not care to use the design on a vase, 
but in embroidery, then work in outline-stitch 
and in Kensington-stitch proper. For a screen, 
etc., this design would be very pretty. 
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SHAVIN G-P APER. 


BY MISS E . J. WELSH. 



A novel idea for a cover for shaving-paper is j the soap generally rests; this has on it. -in fancy 
to use a toy washboard for this purpose. ! letters, “ Custom is a second Nature.” It is sus- 

The frame is stained to imitate cherry, the j pended with satin ribbon. The shaving-paper is 
middle gilded, and a strip of satin glued in where \ tacked on the back. 


DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 


BY MRS. J4NE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement, several new j curtain-border. All of these designs may be done 
designs for embroidery. The birds are intended j in outline, in one color or of the colors of nature, 
for a sofa-cushion or a footstool. The thistles j and either working-cotton, wash-silk, or filoselle 
arc for the back of a portfolio, or a blot ting-book, \ may be used ; or satin-stitch may be employed, if 
or a book-cover for manuscript. The bulrushes j desired. These varied patterns may be put to 
will answer admirably for a chair-stripe or for a < innumerable uses, and done in many ways. 
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A long narrow strip of satin or canvas is used 
for the foundation. It is divided in sections, 
into the pockets of which the cartes-de-visite 
are slipped. The lower square or pocket is 
decorated with a spray of flowers, tied with a 
lover’s-knot, either done in embroidery or 
painted. The middle pocket is of plain plush. 
The top one is also embroidered or painted, and 
has a central medallion in plush, with the inter¬ 
laced initials embroidered in gold thread. The 
whole is surrounded with a thick gold cord, 
which is twisted in a trefoil, to form the loop 
by which the frame can be suspended near the 
mantel or bed. 


The cardboard foundation is covered on the 
outside with prepared leather, punctured for 
embroidery, on which a simple pattern is worked 
in red chenille. The lining must be of soft 
wash-leather, between which and the outside 
of the two rounds a little wadding is placed. 
The whole is bound with a narrow silk braid. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Attractions and Offers for 1888, as we were certain 
would be the case, are-already exciting great attention from 
the public press and from hosts of old and new subscribers. 
As we look back on the year now so near its close, we have 
ample reason for feeling pride in our success, and fresh 
encouragement for the coming twelvemonth. The magazine 
has never received such praise as it has in 1887, and the 
unexampled increase of our Immense subscription-list affords 
the most satisfactory proof of the Arm basis there has been 
for this commendation. 

We can only repeat that neither pains nor expense will 
be spared to give the magazine an even greater success in 
1888 than it has had during its long course of popularity. 
We can safely a»ert that no magazine at anything like the 
same price will be able to approach “ Peterson,” either from 
a literary, artistic, or general-utility standpoint; our writers 
aud artists are all people of established first-class reputation, 
and each and all of them are determined that their work for 
1888 shall be the best they have ever done. 

Read again the list of premiums that we offer—the exqui¬ 
site engraving, the volume of artistic treasures, the works 
of several of America’s most popular novelists, the extra 
subscriptions to the magazine—and every candid person 
must admit that no periodical in this or any other country 
holds out such inducement for getting up clubs. As for 
the merits of “ Peterson,” they speak for themselves—they 
require neither repetition nor praise from us. What maga¬ 
zine, even at double the price, can surpass this number, 
regarded from a literary point of view, or what illustrated 
periodical can lay claim to engravings and illustrations 
superior to those we present ? 

Cannot Be Too Highly Praised.— The Gilbert Manufac¬ 
turing Company, of New York, has announced its intention 
of devoting, for six months, the entire profit on one of its 
best and most popular makes of women's dress-linings to 
the Grant Monument Fund. Too high commendation can¬ 
not be bestowed on this patriotic proposition. These goods 
will be known as the “ Grant Memorial Twill,” and sold at 
the low price of twentyflve cents per yard—hitherto the 
figure at which they were disposed of by the case. Ladies 
will have not only an opportunity to get their dreas-liniugs 
much under value, but to feel that they are aiding in a 
noble work, which ought to appeal to every woman in the 
land. 

Health and Wealth. —There is this difference between 
these two temporal blessings, health and money—money is 
the most envied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most 
ei^joyed, but the least envied. This superiority of health is 
more obvious when we reflect that the poorest man would 
not part with health for money, but that the richest would 
gladly part with all his money for health. 

‘‘All Love Peteiison.*’—A lady writes: ‘‘I am the 
daughter of one of your oldest subscribers. We all love 
‘ reterson,' and will keep it in the family as long as it is 
published.” 

When rr is Missed. —“Missing one of the numbers of 
4 Peterson,’ ” writes a lady, “ is like being out of the world 
for six months.” 

(676) 


Ooa Short Stories for 1888 will be unequaled in their 
freshness and novelty. Beside contributors like Lucy H. 
Hooper, the author of “The Second Life,” Edgar Fawcett, 
Frank Lee Benedict, and others of acknowledged reputation, 
we shall present several new writers whom we feel sure 
will speedily win a strong hold on the public. No magazine 
in America has presented more aspirants for favor than 
“ Peterson,” and none can claim a longer list of those who 
have gained a wide and enduring popularity. Our stories 
are copied each month not only into American papers, but 
English magazines; and it has been no uncommon thing 
for them to be translated into French, German, and Italian 
periodicals. Our Christmas-story in this month's issue we 
consider one of the best tales for the season that we have 
published in a long time, and the illustrated story for 
January, also written by a new contributor, will be found 
exceedingly novel in plot and artistic in treatment The 
other illustrated article in the January number will be a 
sketch of the famous divine and author, Charles Kingsley. 
It is the production of a warm personal friend, a fact which 
will give an additional interest to the admirably-written 
paper. 

For the Comino Season, checked woolens of faded tones 
will be worn, also narrow stripes on medium grounds ; like¬ 
wise shot woolens and poplins, plaiu and striped, with both 
velvet and plush. Cloth will be fashionable in many new 
colors—copper-red, dark-heliotrope, Suide, fawn, etc. The 
bonnets will have low crowns and high trimmings. The 
Directoire form will dominate, but the demi-salsou millinery 
will commence with dressy black lace toques, trimmed with 
knife-shaped feathers in jet, and a large pink, blue, or cream 
faille Alsatian bow. It is rumored that dr o ss es will also 
be in the Directoire style, without drapeiy. But the draped 
skirt is far from going out. 

“Is Life Worth Living?” has become of late years 
ono of the leading questions with restless thinkers of a 
certain school. If, instead of debating the subject so loudly 
and vehemently, each would try to make his own existence 
of value to jthose with whom he is brought into contact, 
he would discover that the question would never have been 
asked. 

Just What It Is Meant To Be. —A subscriber of com¬ 
paratively recent date writes that “ now she # cannot get on 
without ‘ Peterson’—that beloved household-friend.” And 
there are few friends to be found whose counsel in every 
direction can be so thoroughly trusted. 

To Those or Our Subscribers who contemplate binding 
this year’s numbers, we offer to furnish a neat ami substan¬ 
tial cloth cover, price 25 cents, with 10 cents for postage— 
35 cents in all. 

To Remember in Time. —The season for holiday-gifts to 
sisters and female friends is approaching: no more valuable 
present can be offered than a year’s snliecriptlon to ‘Poterson.* 

Few Are Open to Conviction; but the majority are 
open to persuasion. 
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Ora Premiums roa 1888.—We have never offered a more < 
beautiful gift-book than “ Choice Gems.” It is a collection ' 
of the finest steel-plate engraviugs of pictures by the most ! 
celebrated modern artists. It will be very handsomely ; 
bound, with gilt edges, and will prove not only an oma- I 
mental volume, but a beautiful aud valuable work of art. ; 

Another premium will be a large steel-engraving, called ! 
**The Wreath of Immortelles,” size twentyone by twenty- <: 
•even inches; a very lovely thing it is, too, and will make 
a beautiful ornament for any home. You can get either or ; 
both of these handsome premiums by getting up a club for ! 
44 Peterson,” as per terms on second page of cover. 

8ome persons may prefer an extra copy of the magazine ; 
as a premium; but that and one or both of the other 
premiums can be had by getting up one of the larger clubs. ; 

The premiums for the coming year are finer aud richer ! 
than ever, and the magazine will possess new attractions \ 
to make it more than ever a necessity to every lady and tho / 
delight of every household. 

Sepia now to gel up a club for next year; by to doing, you ! 
will be able to secure a larger one. 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

Having many applications for books to be sent in place 
of our regular premiums, we have made arrangements with \ 
the publishers by which we aro enabled to offer bound vol- ‘ 
umes of the works of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, nno 
of the most popular female writers of America. In place 
of our premium-book “Choice Gems,” we will send any 
one of the following books by Mrs. Buraott: Kathleen, 
Theo, Pretty Polly Pemberton, Miss Crespigny, Lindsay's 
Luck, A Quiet Life, Jarl's Daughter, prico $1.00 each, 
handsomely bound in cloth, or any one of the following 
useful and interesting books, bound in cloth, price $1.00 
each: Cyclopedia of Natural History, comprising descrip¬ 
tions of animal-life—mam mala, birds, reptiles, fishes, etc.— 
with five hundred illustrations. What Evoryono Should 
Kuow: a cyclopedia of practical information—a very useful 
book for reference. The National Standard Dictionary: 
a book of over six hundred pages, containing about forty 
thousand words correctly spelled, properly pronounced, and 
exactly defined. Boys' Useful Pastimes: a book for boys, 
describing pleasant and profitable amusement for spare 
hours. Burt's Selected Gems of Song: a choice collection 
of favorite songs, with accompaniment for piano or organ. 
Or we will send any one of our former premiums—Goldon 
Gift, Pearl of Price, Forget-Me-Not, or Book of Beauty, 
instead of “Choice Gems." 

For a club of eight, with $12.00, or for a club of fifteen, 
with 921.00, we will send as premiums an extra copy of the 
magazine, aud, instead of “Choice Gems” and engraving, 
any one of the following books by Mrs. Southworth, the 
rotail price of which is $1.50 each: Ishmoel, Self-Raised, 
Tho Phantom Wedding, The Missing Bride, How He Won 
Her, A Beautiful Fiend, The Family Doom, The Maiden 
Widow, The Changed Brides, The Mother-in-Law, The 
Discarded Daughter, The Haunted Homestead, Lost Heir 
of Linlithgow, A Noble Lord, The Bridal Eve, Tho Gipsy's 
Prophecy, The Widow’s 8on, The Brido of Llewellyn, The 
Prince of Darkness, The Mystery of Dark Hollow, The 
Deserted Wife, The Curse of Clifton, Love’s Labor Won, 
The Lost Heiress, The Artist’s Love, The Christmas Guest, 
Retribution, The Wifo’s Victory. 

Tlieso books are not cheap editions, gotten up merely for 
premiums, but are the publishers’ regular editions. 

Wo have never before made such a liberal offer. Do not 
/ail to take advantage of it by getting up a club. 

A Lady Writes: “‘Peterson’ gets better with every 
number. I do not see how I could be contonted without it.” 

The Best. —The Dover (Del.) Delawarean says: “ Pcter- 
non's Magazine is the best one published.” 


A Lady Writes : “ I shall hope to make renewed effort 
toward enlarging your already stupendous list of sub¬ 
scribers, thereby securing the best of lady’s-magazines to 
all my friends.” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

“The Duchete." By the Author of “Phyllis," “ Molly Baton," 
etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. —Another of 
those bright charming tales which this writer pours out 
with such astonishing facility, and which have gained for 
her a popularity so wide in this country and in England. 
Again she has laid tho scene of her novel in Ireland, and 
she is nover happier than in her delineation of Irish land¬ 
scape and character. It is a good deal to say for a book, 
that there is not a dull pago in it; but this can safely be 
asserted for tho story in question, and, witty and delightful 
as this writer's conversations always are, she has surpassed 
horsclf in her present effort. A good portrait of the 
authoress will give the novel an additional Interest in the 
eyes of her admirers, and, considering its cheapness, the 
volumo is wonderfully well got up. The samo house sends 
us: “ Vendetta; or, tho Story of Ono Forgotten,” by 

Mairo Corelli. Tho book deals with life in Naples, and is 
powerfully written, its autobiographical form adding to its 
reality and dramatic effect. 

Heady About; or , Sailing the Boat. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee aud Shepard. Philadelphia: Porter Jk Coates. 
—This story finishes tho talcs called “Tho Boat-Builders 
8erics,” which havo proved so popular to Juvenile readers 
during tho last six years. It is only necessary to my of it, 
that it fully equals in interest the volumes which havo gone 
before it, aud tho author is perfectly justified lu saying, as 
ho does, in tho prcfoco: “ Moro than its predecessors in 

the series, sinco tho first volume, this book is a story of 
adventure. In this portion, its tendency is to Inculcate 
courage without rashness, and to show that a young man 
of high principles is not necessarily a coward and milksop.” 

A Speculator in Petticoats. By Hector Malot. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A very' interesting story by the 
famous French author, rcpleto with incident and a marvel 
of skill in its character-drawing. Tho title of the book 
gives the clue to its general purport, and would, of itself, 
attract any novel-reader. Malot's great reputation is a guar- 
$ antoe that any work of his will amply repay perusal, and 
\ tho subject of this is ono which is certain to render it highly 
; popular among tho hosts of readers who have found such 
\ enjoyment In his previous novels. 

Lee and Shepard, of Boston, aro issuing a variety of 
haudsomely-bound aud valuable books at very moderate 
! prices; among them is a volume called “Golden Minlo- 
; lures,” which is a collection of some of the finest modern 
poems and hymns. They are also bringing out mu edition 
of Scott’s poem “Tho Bridal of Triermain,” beautifully 
illustrated by Percy Macquoid ; and, besides these, are sev¬ 
eral other works whoso literary merit and fine illustrations 
will make them eagerly sought after as tho Christmas- 
season approaches. 

Brother Against Brother: a Story of (he Great BebeUion. 
By John It. Mnsick. Ncto York: J. S. Ogilric <£• Co. —A htir- 
ring tale, written without display of partisan spirit Tli. 

! contrast of character between tho two brothers, tho Hkenot^ 
in their very unlikeness, is well drawn. Effective use is 
made of a variety of romantic incidents, and tho dialogue 
; helps on tho action and aids in the development of the plot 

Country Luck. By John Habberton. Philadelphia: J. B. 

; Lippincolt Company. —This is a story by tho author of 
! “ Helen’s Babies,” but entirely unlike that popular book, 

; cither in plot or treatment It Is really a very pretty old- 
; fashioned love-story; and that kind of story, whon well 
done, will always meet with favor. 
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— MOTHERS DEPARTMENT. 


R ARM-CHAIR. 

What the Press Continues to Say. —Each month, the $ 
flattering notices of this magazine increase, till we are abso- s 
lately at a loss which to quote, from the mass of favorable $ 
criticism. The Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Call says : “ One s 
noticeable thing about this ever-progressive magazine is the ? 
Curt that it has, each month, some new and progressive feat- \ 
ure.” The Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily Bulletin sayB: ‘‘Its? 
excellent household, fashion, and needlework articles, and ! 
literary matter, are altogether superior in quantity and 
quality to that generally found iq magazines for ladies." 
The Mitchville (Iowa) Index says of “Peterson”: ‘‘There ; 
is ample choice for every taste, and a certainty of pleasing < 
the most fastidious." The Topeka (Kan.) Democrat says: 
'“Peterson’ frilly sustains its high reputation as the fore¬ 
most magazine for ladies, in the country; it should be a; 
visitor to every household." The Alvarado (Texas) Signal 
says: “Peterson’s interesting stories, work-table designs, s 
recipes for cooking, and other articles, together with its 2 
fashion-plates and steel-engravings, make it one of the \ 
cheapest and best of lady’s-magazines." The Philadelphia > 
(Pa.) Record says: “ ‘ Peterson’ is a welcome guest to the < 
household." The Albion (Ind.) New Era repeats the often- \ 
written verdict, that “ ‘ Peterson’ is as bright and sparkling < 
as ever; it is the queen of the lady’s-magazines.” The > 
Wallingford (Conn.) Farm and Household says: “ * Peter- ? 
son* is pre-eminently the magazine for ladies, and none 5 
can afford to be without it We hope our lady readers will > 
subscribe at once, for we believe the magazine is indispens- ;< 
able to the fair sex." Tho Goldsboro (N. C.) Southern > 
Critic says: “‘Peterson’s’ has now taken rank with the i 
best illustrated magazines; its engravings are by the best ; 
artists and done in the best manner; no cultured home can ; 
do without It." 

About ten years ago, Pyle’s Pearline first came to the ; 
relief of overworked women. It had many prejudices to > 
live down, but to-day it stands prominently among tho ! 
American labor-saving inventions. Mauy millions of pock- ; 
ages of Pearliue are consumed annually by an economical ! 
class of women, who have found by experience that it will < 
do all that is claimed for it. Our readers will do well to : : 
give this article a fair trial. 

Opium and Morphine Habits Cured. —Honest invest!- ! 
gators, anxious to be cured at home, without pain, nervous- ; 
neSB, loss of sleep, or interference with business, should write $ 
at onco to Dr. H. W. Comstock, President of the H. R. Co., s 
Lafayette, Ind., for full information. Correspondence ? 
strictly private. All mail-matter securely sealed. Terms s 
low. Treatment sent on trial, and no pay asked until \ 
benefited. < 

Catarrh Cured. —A clergyman, after years of suffering \ 
from that loathsome disease, caturrh, and vainly trying > 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which < 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer > 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped < 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, \ 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. \ 

TnE Lexington (S. C.) Despatch snys: “‘Peterson’ is [ 
ahead of all its contemporaries. We have not space to 5 
notice half tho good things in tho way of reading, but j 
everything that a woman can wish for in a magazine is to j 
bo found in ‘ Peterson.’ " The Tunnclton (W. Va.) Garner’s \ 
Gleaner says of " Peterson ": “ Every family of refinement | 

should have this magazine on Its table." 1 

Tin most unique and beautiful building-blocks that we j 
have ovor seen are tho “Anchor Stone Blocks,” advertised < 
by F. Ad. Richter Co., of 310 Broadway, N. Y. See their > 


announcement in our advertising - pages, and send your 
address to them for their catalogue and price-list You will 
find their blocks afford a wonderful amount of attractive 
entertainment for old as well a* young. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, the singer, does not believe 
in sending American girls abroad for a musical eduo lion. 
She gives her reasons in an article which will appear in the 
Youth’s Companion. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

NEW SERIES. 

BT ABRAM L1VEZEY, A.M., M.D. 

No. 8. —Diarrhiea, The Nursing-Bottle, Etc. 

In the previous number, we endeavored to give a few 
palpable hints to mothers, to Bhow them that summer- 
complaint is apt to ensue from too-frequent nursing, a» 
well as from too-frequent feeding. Both habits are iqjnri- 
ous, as the overloading of their little stomachs causes 
fermentation of food, followed by pain (colic), flatulency, 
and indigestion. The writer has ever maintained, in the 
weary round of over forty years’ practice—and both 
observation and experience convince him of the fact or 
truth of the assertion—that all mothers of ordinary health, 
might have good healthful babies if properly attended to,, 
or if proper attention were paid to certain conditions. These- 
embrace washing, dressing, cleanliness, proper clothing,, 
nursing, and suitable food after the period of nursing or 
the use of the bottle has passed. Let me premise the 
further consideration of the subject with the remark that 
all patent nostrums or baby-medicines—such as paregoric,. 
Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey’s Cordial, Winslow’s or any 
other soothing-syrup, as well as the old nurse’s catnip or 
root tea—should be entirely discarded. In the first place r 
if tho babe is properly cared for, such medicine will never 
be required; and secondly, if apparently called for, it should, 
be remembered that it will only give temporary relief with¬ 
out removing the cause, and with subsequent bad results. 
Washing and dressing the infant are important matters. 
The babe should always be washed in a room of an even 
temperature—of eighty degrees, at least—not before a hot 
fire in a cold room, as is often the case; for this does not 
prpvent the “sniffles" or catarrh, as the cold livid hands 
and feet declare the danger of congestion somewhere. 
Many mothers and nurses seem to think that, if they sit 
before a blazing fire on hearth or in stove, it is all right to 
strip the child, though the temperature of the room be 
down to sixty or fifty degrees—a degree of cold quite 
uncomfortable to themselves, if treated in like manner. 
When called to a case of diarrhoea, we ask the mother: 
“ Do you nurse him ?" If the answer is in the affirmative,, 
we ask: “ How often ?’’ Or, if he uses the bottle: “ How 
ofreu does he have it?” The number of times in either 
case through the day cannot be told. But this nursing 
or feeding the child every time it cries—from discomfort 
already produced by the act—is one of the most common 
sources of cross babies and the most frequent cause of 
persistent diarrhoea: a source of trouble that cannot be 
relieved, if the fact Is overlooked by the physician or 
unheeded by the mother or nurse In charge. But why 
does the bottle receive so much blame? Or why is “the 
briuging-up by hand" so fatal? It arises mainly from 
carelessness in not keeping the bottle and tube clean. Two 
should always be In use: as soon as one is emptied, it 
should be well washed in hot water, rinsed, and refilled 
with warm water in which a quarter of a teaspoonfril of 
soda has been dissolved. When required for use, empty 
it, and rinse well again. As for the long flexible nursing- 
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tabes, they are simply abominations— sour, uncleanly, 
and nests for pestiferous germs. An ordinary rubber nip 
or tube, placed over the mouth of a bottle, should only be 
employed, and, when unused, it should lay in weak soda- 
water. Attention alone to the bottle and fittings, the use 
of pure milk or lactated food, given at regular intervals 
of three or four hours, according to age of infant, with 
sunshine, fresh air, aud a rest given to the stomach, will 
cure most diarrhoea—In fact, avoid it; while lactopep- 
tine or some one of Reed k Carnrick’s nice preparations or 
combinations of lactopeptinc will soon restore tone to the 
digestive organs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Haib-Dressino. —Hair-dressing is becoming higher, and 
causes consternation and astonishment as to where It will 
stop. A general description would be a flat coil pinned to 
the summit of the crown, from which springs a protuberance 
which it would be difficult to explain—Vesuvius crowned 
with smoke is one of the similes applied to it It resembles 
the coiffure k-la-girafe worn by our great-grandmothers. 
For the country, where it is hidden under a hat, it is made 
simpler. For evening, it is ornamented with pins of various 
kinds — crescents, stars, horseshoes, and others—many of 
them in stress. The hair is drawn very high from the neck. 
A fringe or ringlets on the forehead are still considered 
indispensable. Irregularity is the rule for the hair, as well 
as for dress in general ; the right side must diffef from the 
left, and, if a comb or diadem is used, it must be placed 
toward one side and slanting. 


\ 

\ 

\ 


How to Manage Servants.— Servants are more likely to 
be praised into good conduct than scolded out of bad, so 
always commend them when they do right. To cherish a 
desire of pleasing in them, you must show them that you 
are pleased. 

“ Be to their foults a little blind, 

And to their virtues very kind.” 

By such conduct, ordinary servants will often be converted 
Into good ones. Few are so hardened as not to feel gratified 
when they are kindly and liberally treated. 


Human Nature is fall of absurdities, we all admit—of \ 
course, reserving as few as possible for our personal share. > 
About the most ridiculous thing in the world is to hear two j 
persons dispute violently over the correct pronunciation of a > 
word, while noither of them ever thinks, to settle the dis- l 
cussion by consulting a dictionary, though Walker, Webster, > 
and all the rest of the huge lexicons may lie within reach, 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

DESSERTS. 

Christmas Plum-Pudding. —One and a half pounds of suet, ! 
same quantity of raisins, same of currants, all chopped jj 
very fine; two pounds of stale breadcrumb, half-pound of <; 
flour, half-pound of sugar, a little finely-chopped citron, s 
and some pounded cloves and ginger; mix them well ? 
together, then beat five eggs, add to them half-pint of ale, s 
which pour In and well mix. Do not put more liquid, * 
though it may seem very dry ; press it firmly into the \ 
basins, tie over, and put into boiling water; keep them ? 
boiling five hours ; they can then be hung up till required, ' 
but should be boiled another five hours the day they are l 
served ; if well made, will eat dry, like rich cake. Suet one \ 
and a half pounds, raisins one and a half pounds, currants \ 
one and a half pounds, sugar one-half pound, bread two ' 


pounds, flour oue pound, eggs five, ale half a pint, will 
make three puddings. 

Another Plum-Pudding. —An old family recipe that will 
keep a year: Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, quarter-pound of candied peel, three pounds of 
beef-suet, two pounds of breadcrumb, half-pound of flour, 
twelve eggs, two lemons grated, pinch of salt, quarter-pint 
of brandy, ditto port wine, two ounces of almonds. Mix the 
dry ingredients, then add the eggs. Divide Into puddings, 
four or six, aud steam or boil four hours. Sauce for the 
same : One wineglassful of brandy, one of sherry, quarter- 
]>ouud of butter, quarter-pound of brown sugar. Melted 
together, and pour slowly into the yolks of four eggs. 
Stir over the steamer or fire oue minute. 

Boiled Rice-Pudding. —Boil a quarter-pound of rice in 
water till soft, then dtuiu on a hair-sieve and beat it in a 
mortar with the yolks of three eggs, two ounces of butter, 
four of sugar, and a flavoring of nutmeg; work well 
together, then put in two ounces of Smyrna raisins, tie up 
iu a buttered cloth, and boil an hour. N. B.—Ground rice 
would answer as well for this, and save the trouble of beat¬ 
ing in a mortar. 

Boiled Bread-Pudding. —Take the inside of a penny loaf, 
grate it fine, add to it two ounces of butter; take a pint 
and a half of new milk, and boil it with a stick of cinna¬ 
mon, pour over the bread, and cover it close till cold. 
Then beat up three eggs in a tablespoonful of rosewater, 
mix with the pudding, sweeten to taste, and boil an hour. 

Flour Pudding. —Mix three tablespoonfuls of fine flour 
with a little cold milk, then pour on it a pint of milk boil¬ 
ing hot; beat together for a few minutes, and stir In an egg- 
and sugar to taste, with a little grated ginger. Tie up 
close iu a buttered basin, aud boll an hour. Turn out care¬ 
fully, aud serve with sweet butter-sauce. 

Panada. —Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, and boil it 
in a pint of water with one large ouion, a little salt, and a. 
few peppercoriiB, till It is quite thick aud soft, then put in 
two ouuces of butter and half a pint of new milk or cream. 
Keep stirring till it is like a smooth custard, and poor it 
into a soup-plute and serve. 

CAKES. 

Scones Made i cith Sour Milk. —Mix a pinch of salt a 
heaped tcaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and the same of 
cream - tartar, with a pound and a half of flour. Add a 
pint of sour milk to make a light paste, knead the dough, 
lightly roll it till it is the third of an inch thick, divide it 
into rounds about six inches In diameter, cut these across 
twice to form triangular pieces, put the scones on a floured 
tin, and bake in a quick oven. Scones may also be made 
with baking-powder (a dessertspoonful), a pound of flour, a 
pinch of salt, and four ounces of butter. Make into a 
rather stiff paste with milk, and bake as before. 

Scotch Cake. —Two pounds of flour, one of butter, and one 
pound of finely-sifted sugar. Dry the flour in the oven, 
and then mix in one dessertspoonfal of baking-powder, 
then the sugar, and rub in the butter until you have a 
smooth dough. Press the dough with your hand until it is 
about a quarter of an inch thick, then place it in your tins 
on buttered paper, pinch round the edges with your finger 
and thumb, and ornament the top with comfits or lemon- 
peel cut in small pieces. Bake in a moderate oven fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 

Flannel-Cakes. —One cupful of Indian meal, two of flour, 
three of boiling milk, quarter of a cupful of liquid yeast 
(or barm), one teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, two of butter. Have the milk boiling, and pour it 
on the meal and butter. When cool, add the flour, salt, 
sugar, and yeast, which have been dissolved in four table¬ 
spoonfuls of cold water. Let the mixture rise overnight, 
aud fry on a hot griddle. 

To Make Bread Quickly and Easily. —Weigh two pounds of 
the best flour, and rub in one teaspooufal of salt, then mix 
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gradually a pennyworth of Germau yeast with a pint and a 
half of lukewarm water; work this into the flour, and let 
it stand for a couple of hours to rise, after which you can 
slightly knead and make up into loaves, placo in your tins, 
and bake in a quick oven. The above quantity will make 
four good loaves. 

Sponge-Cake*. —Make a pan a little warm, put nine eggs 
in, and add one pound of loaf-dust sugar, and beat all 
together with a whisk till the mass is a little thick; then 
add one pound of flour, sifted, mix it lightly with your hand, 
put paper round and at bottom of the tins, with a few cur¬ 
rants or citron on the paper at the bottom of the tins, add 
the mixture, and put in the oven as soon as possible. 

Cream Waffle *.—Sifted flour, four cupfuls; soda, cream- 
tartar, and salt, oue teaspoonful of each; eggs, three; 
cream, two cupfuls. Mix the soda and cream-tartar and 
salt with the dry flour; mix the beaten yolks with tho 
cream, and make a smooth batter. Add the whites of the 
eggs, beaten to a froth. Butter the waffle-irons, aud fill 
three-quarters full. Bake a light-brown. 

Jwnbl as.—Quarter-pound of flour, throe ounces of butter 
beaten to a cream, two ounces of castor-sugar; mix tho 
sugar and flour by degrees with the butter; break in one 
small egg, or half a large one. Turn out on a slightly- 
floured board, cut into pieces, and roll out with tho hands 
into lengths; twist each of these into a knot, toss it in 
castor-sugar, and bake about ten minutes. 

Bock Cake*. —Half-pound of flour, quarter-pound of sifted 
sugar, two ounces of candied peel, two ounces of currants, 
quarter - pound of butter, two teaspoonfuls of bakiug- 
powdor, little flavoring, two eggs; stir all together. It must 
be very stiff. Make into little cakes on a floured tin, piling 
them as high and rough as possible with two forks. Bako 
half an hour. 

Doughnut *. —Six ounces of flour, two ounces of castor- 
sugar, one ounce of butter melted, one-third teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda dissolved in a few drops of boiling water, 
little more than one gill of sour milk (kept for two or three 
days), half an egg; mix these to a light paste, roll out 
half-inch thick, cut out into small rounds, fry in hot lard. 

Gingerbread. —Rub quarter - pound of butter into ono 
pound of flour, then add half-ounce (or less, if liked) of 
ground ginger and quarter-pound of moist sugar; then stir 
in three-quarters of a pound of treacle, and a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda dissolved in as much milk as will make 
the mixture rather stiff. 

MI8CKLLANSOUS TABLE-RECEIPTS. 

Chee*e-Toa*t .—Grate some rich cheese, add pepper to 
a beaten egg, and sufficient milk to make it of the 
consistency of thick cream. Warm the mixture on the fire, 
and, when quite hot, pour it over some slices of hot buttered 
toast; serve immediately. 

Potato-Cakes. —The following is an old country recipo for 
potato-cakes: One pound of mashed potatoes, two ounces 
of butter, ouo pound of flour, half a teacupful of cream, a 
pinch of salt, aud one egg; roll out the cakes thin, and 
bake in a quick oven. 

SANITARY. 

Boiled-Flour Gruel —Whore the illness has been long and 
tedious, and the strongth reduced, the following will be 
found very useful: To prepare tho flour, put into a basin 
as much as it will hold, pressed tightly down. Then tie a 
cloth over It, and allow it to boil for six hours. Then 
tako off the cloth, and let the flour stand in the basin till 
next day, when remove tho crust w hich will have formed, 
aud put tho remainder away in a covered jar. For use, 
mix four toblespoonfuls of tho flour smoothly iuto a paste, 
then pour on it half a pint of boiling milk or water, and 
boll for ten minutes, constantly stirring to avoid lumps. 
Brandy, sherry, lemon-juice, or cream may bo added, accord¬ 
ing to taste. Gruel may also bo made from baked flour, 
but it is not so easy of digestion. 


Beef-Tea .—Cut a pound of gravy-beef iuto tiny dice, 
rejecting all skin and fat Place tho pieces in a brown jar 
with a close-fitting lid, and over them pour a tablespoonful 
of cold water into which a little salt has been thrown. 
Place the jar in a good baking-oven for an hour, and the 
beef-tea will be ready for use. It can be thickened by 
boiled flour. The idea of boiling beef-tea a long time is an 
exploded one, as the nourishment, as well os the aroma, is 
lost by this process. The meat from a shin is not so serv¬ 
iceable for invalid beef-tea as the neck, the latter contain¬ 
ing less gelatiuous substance, but more nutritive matter. 

Chicken Broth .—The younger and fatter the birds are for 
this, the better. It is made by immersing the legs, neck, 
and trunk of a fowl i?to just as much water as will cover 
them, and boiling gently for an hour. The white meat 
makes a delicious entire if cut up finely and treated as a 
veal-mince. 

Fall *.—Rub the part affected with a piece of fresh butter, 
aud it will prevent a bruise or any discoloring of the skin. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fio. i.— Walking-Dress, or Brown Cloth. The skirt 
! is trimmed around the bottom aud up the right side with 
: a band of gray fur. The side-panel is ornamented with 
; large square brown buttons. Full pointed drapery in front, 

' slight drapery at the back. The double-breasted jacket 
is ornamanted with the square buttons aud a lrnnd of gray 
;! fur around the bottom and down the right side. Collar 
of the fur. Hat of brown cloth, with fur brim. 

Fio. ii.—Visiting-Dress, or Violet Velvet. The back 
> baa scarcely any drapery. Tho frout is of silk of a slightly 
!; lighter shade, with embroidered revers. The bodice has 
revere opening over a vest of the silk, also embroidered. 

; The sleeves have puffs of the silk, let in between pieces of 
embroidery. Muff to correspond with the dress. Hat of 
; violet velvet, trimmed wi*h boads to correspond, the lighter 
: silk, and dull-yellow bow. 

Fio. in.— Carriage-Dress, or Dark-Green Cloth. The 
! bottom and side-panel are of dark-green velvet, aud the 
; overdress is trimmed with a band of Astrakhan arouud the 
! bottom and where it opens over the velvet. Wrap short 
at the back, opoulng iu front over a pointed piece, and 
; trimmed around tho bottom with Astrakhan. The sleeves 
and the long collar, opening over a full vest, are also of 

< this fur. Hat of dark-green velvet, with red wing. . 

Fio. iv. — Visiting-Dress, or Dark-Red Sicilienne. 

/ The skirt is plain, with plaited side-panels striped with 
; a darker shade of red. The cuirass-bodice opens in front 
i over a vest of the striped material. Bows of red ribbon 
;; on the shoulders and sleeves. Bonnet of red slcilienne, 

! with bird nestled in the loops. 

Fig. v. — Walking-Dress, or Olive-Green Cloth. The 
: underskirt is perfectly plain. The overdress is long, very 
j; little draped, and quite uutrimmed. The sealskin wrap 
I is short at the back, with long ends gathered in points 
; in the front, and finished with passementerie ornaments. 

! The sleeves and collar arc of brown fox-fur. Hat of green 
felt, trimmed with green corded silk. 

Fig. vi.—Walking-Dress, of Prune-Colored Cashmere. 
The underskirt is laid in large box-plaits. Tho over- 

< drapery is put ou diagonally, and meets on tho right side 
i a side-panel of dark-red diagonal cloth, striped with moss- 
S given ribbed plush. The bodice is made of this plush, 

< with sleeves and a full vest of the prune-colored cashmere. 
S Hat of prune-colored velvet, trimmed with ribbon and 
$ feathers of the color of the bodice. 

5 Fio. vn.— Blouse-Bodice, for Morning - Wear, made 
j of dark-red flannettc, spotted with cream-color. The cuffs 
‘ aud collar are of a darker shade of velvet 
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Via. vm.—Bow hit roR a Middlk-Aoed Laj>y. It i* < 
made of black lace, and has broad lace strings, which < 
fhsten under the chin with a small fruicy pin. The bows 
in front are of rich violet-colored satin ribbon. 

Fio. ix.— Walxino-Dress, or Dark-Green Cloth. The 
back is laid in broad plaits, which fall without any drapery. 
The front and sides have plaiting of a dark-red, green, and 
dull-yellow woolen fabric inserted between panels of tho ' 
green cloth. The Jacket-bodice is of the greon cloth, with 
vest and high collar of the plaid. Dark-green velvet hat, !; 
trimmed with surah plaided in the colon of the vest. 

Fio. x.— Bonnet, or Golden -Brown Velvet, with a 
fluted diadem-brim. The upstanding ribbon-loops are of ; 
ottoman ribbon, of the color of the velvet, and the bonnet ! 
Is finished with a large spray of light-yellow roses. 

Fio. xi.—Little Girl's Frock, or Dark-Blue Cash- ! 
■ere. The skirt is made of tucked flounces, the lower ; 
one embroidered in feather-stitch. The blouse-bodice is 
ornamented back and front and on the shoulders with ; 
pointed bands, done in feather-stitch. The loose sleeves ; 
have cuffs finished in the same way. 

Fio. xii.—New-Sttle Mantle, or Brown Cloth. It is ; 
quite short at the back, and has long pointed ends in front 
The sleeves are formed by the turning-under of the bottom 
of tho mantle. It is trimmed with velvet of a darker 
shade of brown, and with ornaments of iridescent beads ; 
of the two shades of brown. Dress of gray cashmere. I 
Bonnet of brown plush, trimmed with brown lace. 

Fio. xiii.—Toque, or Thick Seal-Brown Plush, with : 
soft indented crown, and trimmed with brown beads and ; 
feathers. 

Fio. xrv.— Bodice, or Brown Tweed, close-fitting antV 
adorned with coat-facing. The straight collar, pointed ; 
•tiffs, and draped epaulets are of brown silk, striped with I 
heliotrope velvet Buckle in enameled metal secures the ; 
•row ed revere over the left hip. 

Fio. xv.— Bodice, or Cashmere, trimmed with striped ; 
silk, which is put on bias and forms a coat-trimming, ! 
narrowing toward the waist, where it crosses and is finished 
with a buckle on the left side. The vest-front is in plastron- 
style, and is fastened under the silk trimming. The sleeves ; 
are slightly draped with the silk at the top of the arms, ! 
and the high collar and pointed cuffs are also of the silk. ; 

Fio. xn.— Collarette, or Astrakhan-Fur. The lining ! 
is cream satin. The bow in front is of satin to correspond ; 
with the prominent color of the dress. A collarette of ! 
sealskin or beaver may be made in the same way. 

Fio. xvii.—Jacket, Louis-XV Style, made of biscuit- : 
colored and brown fris6 cheviot, and trimmed with fur 
oollarette, pockets, and cuffs. A brown velvet band defines ; 
the vest-pocket. Large metal buttons. Lining of striped !; 
rilk. 

Fio. xviii. — Pelerine, or Sealskin, with a hood lined ! 
with dark-brown satin. 

Fio. xix.—Hat, or Black Felt, with band of black ; 
Astrakhan, and trimmed with balls of plash. 

Fio. xx.— Sleeve, or Brocaded Silk, trimmed with lace ; 
and [a bow of ribbon to correspond with the color of the j 
dress. 

Fio. xxi. — Wedding-Dress, or Sorr White Silk. The j: 
bottom is trimmed with ruching of tulle and silk. The ; 
front has tulle draped diagonally over the plain front | 
The train is of silk, as is also tho bodice, with tulle collar ; 
and drapery of tulle from the right to the left side of the 
waist, where it is fastened with a small spray of orange- \ 
blossoms. Tiny bunches of orangeblossoms are on the !; 
wrists and at the right side of the throat Wreath of |; 
prangeblosBoma in the hair, under a long tulle veiL 

General Remarks. —Figured woolen or cloth with large ;! 
flowers In velvet or plush is now sometimes used, not as > 
a part of the trimming or vest, bnt to form the drem 
itself. Of coarse, these goods must be cut differently from 


the plainer material employed for the severe tailor-made 
gowns. 

The new eQk is “shot,” and the two changeable colors 
woven together produce marvelous effect under artificial 
light. Velvet or plush stripes on silk are also mnch worn. 

Fur is much used for trimming outdoor dresses, and the 
feather-trimming which so much resembles fur and is so 
light to wear is very popular. 

Skirt* have undergone but little change, except that the 
drapery is more and more scanty and drawn back in front, 
and also straighter and friller in the back ; the folds falling 
straight from the top and forming what are called “ Bedouin 
folds,” because they fall like the well-known cloaks which 
were used some years ago ; the hood hanging down loosely 
at the back. If tho tendency to contract the fullness of 
the skirts should go on, they will become ugly and un¬ 
graceful. In dress-improvers, however, the tendency is to 
grow smaller; and, if they look puffy, it may often be put 
down to the material of the dress, and uot to steels or pads. 
Tho dresses are a little shorter in the skirt, this year, and 
are more comfortable for walking, in consequence; bnt, for 
evening-dresB, there is a decided movement in favor of a 
slightly-trained skirt, which is considered to give more 
dignity to the appearance of stout and elderly people. 

Veet* of all kinds are still popular, plain and narrowing 
to the waist for full figures, full and broader for slight ones. 

Bodice* are made in so many different styles, that it is 
quite impossible to describe them particularly : our fashion- 
plates are the best guide. There seems to be a tendency 
to increasing plainness at the back, and many are made 
with plain leaf-ends. All-round basques increase in pop¬ 
ularity with slender people; but they, liko jackets and 
blouses, remain short, and indicate uo sign of lengthening 
over the hips. 

Sleeve* show more change; and, on ordinary house-dresses, 
those made after the style of shirt-sleeves are very much 
worn. There is a new sleeve, which has one seam only from 
the wrist to the elbow, made on the outside of the arm, 
which is gathered into a long straight wristband. Thus, it 
will be seen that the taste for full sleeves is increasing. 

In mouming-dremee, bishop-sleeves are worn; but plain 
on the shoulders, the fullness being confined to the wrists. 

Another prett* deem is a straight coat-sleeve, but opened 
at the back from the shonlder to the wrist, and a puffing 
of lace, satin, or any other material let into the opening. 
Tight sleeves are, however, not out of fashion. 

“Jersey bodice ” is the generic title for all makes of woven 
stockinet-waists. These have various shapes, designated 
by particular names; but fashion has finally declared in 
favor of the Normandy jacket A trim belt encircles the 
waist, which is slipped beneath the plaits on either side, 
but buckles over ths centre one. Some of the waist-clasps 
attached are very handsome, Norwegian silver and gold 
forming the most expensive patterns. 

Collar* are still made high and stiff. . 

Odd combination is the chief element in the present 
fashion, whether of two or three colors of the same fabric or 
of two or three different materials—one figured, one plain, 
another striped—the one in sharp contrast, yet harmoniring 
with the other two. Red, for Instance, in the hands of a 
skilled needlewoman, is mads to appear and disappear, to 
gleam forth and then be lost again—thus proving, with 
•pare use, a charming and effective addition. 

Wrap* are as varied as dresses—though, whether long or 
short, tight or loose, they closely follow the lines of the 
figure at the back. For young people, the short garment 
will be tho most popular, except for stormy weather, and 
have a much more dressy appearance than the longer ones 
for persons of all ages. 

Bonnet* show a tendency to be rather lower and a trifle 
wider, though the old shapes are by no means abandoned. 
Felt is most popular for ordinary wear. Trivet, for drem 
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occasions, is frequently embroidered in gold or silver thread 
or in colon, 'and shot*velvet is a new and beautiful 
material. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

A good many innovations in the fashions of the past few 
years are to be signalized during the present season. For 
instance, sleeves, departing from the plain coat*sleeve that 
has so long been worn, are now shown in all sorts of shapes 
and stylos. One reproduces the leg-of-mutton sleeve so dear 
to the hearts of our grandmothers, only in less exaggerated 
dimensions. Another is the medieval sleeve: a full round 
plaited structure from the shoulder to the elbow, with a 
coat-sleeve from the elbow to the wiist This is especially 
suitable to a toilette made in two materials, the one plain 
and the other figured, the plain stuff forming tho top of the 
sleeve and the figured being employed for the lower part. 
Coat-sleeves.formed of lace sot around the arm, each two 
rowB of lace having a narrow bias band of the silk or satin 
of which the dress is composed set between them, are much 
usod for demi-toilette. They may be either lined or unlined, 
as suits the wearer’s fancy. The old fashion of having 
sleovos made of a different material from the corsage has 
been revived, but only for dresses composed of two kinds 
of stuff, the one figured and the other plain. In such 
cases, the corsage may be composed of the plain material, 
and the sleeves of the figured. The close coat-slceve is 
still in vogue for walking-dresses. 

As to the corsage, the plain tight-fitting waist finished 
with a short basque is still worn, being the only style that 
is suitablo for stout figures. But plaited waists are a good 
deal worn in cashmere and cloth dresses. The plaiting is 
arranged so as to simulate a vest, and tho two sides of tho 
vest are sometimes prolonged into two long ends, each 
finished with a bow or a tassel, that fall over the skirt-front 
A handsome style for demi-toilette is to have the corsage 
made with a plastron and sleeves in some heavy lace—such 
as guipure, Duchess, old point, or Irish lace—tho sleeves 
being linod throughout For ovoning-wear, tho cut of tho 
corsage is now very graceful. It is made open, in a V-shape, 
in front and at the back, each side of the opening being 
bordered with folds of tulle or lace or gauze laid flat, after 
the fashion of a fichu. Then there aro tight-fitting plain 
corsages, made with round or pointed waists, and finished 
with girdles in jet passementerie; but this stylo is only 
becoming to very slender wearers. 

For full-dress wraps, colored plush and changeable velvet 
are greatly liked. These elegant mantles are usually of tho 
short dolman-shape, with long pointed ends in front 
Magnificent ornaments in passementerie, in black silk and 
jet beads, adorn tho shoulders or the sleeves, and are set up 
the centre of the back. Wide bands of fur or of feather¬ 
trimming imitating fur are used to border the wrap. The 
prettiost pattern for tho passementerie is a long group of 
orange-loaves. This style is made in sapphire-blue plush. 
The changeable-velvet wraps are shown mostly in tones of 
bronze and brilliant green. They are made more diminutive 
than tho plush wraps, and are trimmed with very elogant 
passementerie in dead metallic tones matching the mnterial. 
In fket, these passementerie ornaments are richer and more 
tasteful than have over been produced during any preceding 
season. Tho most marked peculiarity about tho wraps of 
the present season is tho introduction of sleeves, which are, 
fortunately, made wide enough to admit of their being 
easily put on. The long paletots and redingotes have not 
yet made their appearance in the heavy winter materials, 
but are now shown in cloth or cashmere or French faille 
lined with satin, the faille being usually black or seal-brown, 
and the lining in a brilliant gold-color. Short braided 


jackets and dolmans are shown in dark heavy cloth. 
A long-nappod silky plush-finished cloth, in light colors, 
is employed for jackets for young ladies, the jacket beiug 
sometimes adorned with cuffs and collar in chestnut-brown 
velvet, braided with gold. 

Fashion has decreed that dinner-dresses aro to be made 
short, and so a lady who orders a handsome velvet suit for 
visiting has only to supply herself with an open corsage to 
match, to be provided with a dinner-toilette as well. Worth 
is making some extremely handsome velvet dresses, this 
season. One, intended for the Queen of WUrtemberg, is in 
dark-heliotrope velvet, the skirt gracefully draped, and the 
draping held in place by a series of passementerie ornaments 
in amethyst amber and gold beads, a row of these orna¬ 
ments crossing the front transversely. A dress in rich black 
faille, for the same royal lady, is made with a gored front, 
the breadths sloping upward to the top of the skirt, with a 
piping of black satin between each pair of them. They part 
at the knee, so as to suffer the escape of plaited fan-shaped 
under-widths of satin. The back of the skirt falls in long 
straight folds. The materials of this dress are of the 
richest that are manufactured. Worth is employing very 
superb brocades, both for street and evening dresses. In 
the former case, they are used in combination with velvet, 
and are in dark solid colors, while they form the frontage 
or underskirts of ball - dresses, tho trains being in velvet 
or in satin. One of the most beautiful of the new designs 
has the groundwork in white satin, the pattern being 
bouquets of daffodils in their natural colors scattered over 
tho ground at wide intervals. Satins in pale yellow or 
pink, flgurod with small black roses, are made up with 
Ruffles of black lace on the corsage and skirt-front, and 
are trimmed with loops-and-ends of narrow black velvet 
ribbon. 

Embroidered slippers are no longer worn, either in kid 
or satin, for full-dress. The plain ones that replace them 
are cut very low, and are simply ornamented with a bow 
with double loops of narrow watered ribbon. The silk 
stockings to be worn with a handsome ball-toilette may be 
embroidered by hand, on the instep, with a cluster ot 
flowers matching those on the dress. Bead and jot em¬ 
broidery on stockings ore no longer in fkshion. Vo» 
gentlemen's wear, silk socks in bright chestnut-brown an 
figured with narrow pin-stripes in dark blue or red going 
around the foot. Socks in dark red or blue silk are worker 
with gold-colored dots or with very minute flowers 
Ladies’ garters are now shown with the historical motta. 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” engraved on the clasp, th# 
garter itself being in white silk elastic, brocaded with pink 
roses. 

Luct H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. x .—Bor’s Overcoat, or Gray Astrakhan-Cloth 
Cuffs, collar, and cap of Astrakhan. The leggings are os 
gray cloth. 

Fiq. ii.—Girl’s Coat, or Otter-Colored Cheviot Cloth, 
trimmed with cuffs, turndown collar, and single facing of 
brown raccoon. Leather belt, fastened with antique silver 
buckle to correspond with that on tho breast Brown felt 
hat 

Fio. hi.—Skirt and Garibaldi Bodice in Tweed, striped 
blue, brown, and red, with muff, cuffs, pockets, and vert 
in blue velvet The skirt is mounted in broad plaits, and 
the whole Is fastened with embossed buttons. 

Fio. iv.—H at in Gray Plush, bordered with a band 
of gray Astrakhan, and finished with an ornament of 
oxydized diver. 

Fio. v.—Toque, For a Small Boy. The band is of £ask» 
blue plush, and the top of dark-figured cashmere. 
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